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The  Committee  wiali  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  they  do 
not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  statements  and  opinions 
contained  in  the  Papers  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Association, 
and  here  printed,  except  so  far  as  the  9th  and  10th  Amended 
General  Rules  extend. 


PREFACE. 


Ik  presenting  this  volume  to  the  Fellows  and  Members 
of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of 
Ireland,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  great 
value  of  the  Papers  has  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
interest  taken  in  the  development  of  Irish  archaeological 
research.  The  numerous  contributions  on  Irish  pre-his- 
toric  Archaeology,  as  well  as  many  hitherto  unnoticed 
vestiges  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  remains,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman,  will  be  perused  with  interest. 
To  those  whose  taste  so  directs  them,  the  line  of  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Archaeology,  by  the  Rev.  John  F.  Shear- 
man, the  Paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  O'Laverty,  and  that  of 
the  Rev.  B.  W.  Adams,  D.D.,  will  prove  very  instruc- 
tive. Mr.  William  Gray  is  an  authority  on  the  different 
forms  of  flint  implements  foimd  not  only  in  this  country 
but  elsewhere.  His  valuable  contribution  to  our  pages 
on  the  Pre-historic  Forms  of  Stone  Weapons  and  Domes- 
tic Instruments  is  an  evidence  of  thoughtful  research. 

The  Rev.  Canon  MacHwaine's  observations  on  the 
interpretation  of  a  disputed  passage  in  the  Confession 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  on  Celts  of  Jade  found  in  Ireland, 
are  of  great  interest.  Mr.  Robert  Day's  Paper  on  a 
Hauberk  of  Chain  Mail,  &c.,  found  in  the  Phoenix  Park, 
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has  opened  up  an  interesting  discussion  on  ancient  ar- 
mour. The  Rev.  Canon  S.  Hayman  prints  Irish  MSS. 
on  the  Geraldines  of  Desmond  and  Eildare,  accompanied 
with  notes;  Miss  Hickson  contributes  Historical  Papers  on 
Kerry  Topography,  while  Mr.  FitzGibbon  has  brought  to 
a  conclusion  his  elaborate  essay  on  the  "Whyte  Knight," 
illustrated  [by  MSS.  in  private  as  well  as  public  collec- 
tions. Mr.  W.  J.  Knowles'  beautifully  illustrated  Paper 
on  Irish  Beads  and  Amulets  throws  much  light  on  a  very 
obscure  branch  of  our  antiquities.  Mr.  G.  I.  Hewson^s 
Paper  on  the  Irish  Processional  Cross  found  in  the  Co. 
Kerry  is  of  great  interest,  and  many  other  contributions 
will  also  be  perused  with  advantage. 

THE  EDITORS- 

December^  1882. 
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Ossory.    The  Deanery,  Kilkenny. 

Harris,  Alderman  Al&edW.  Wellington- 
road,  Dublin. 

Harte,  Thomas.  Claragh  House,  Kilkenny. 

Hartriok,  Rev.  Edward  J.,  A.M.  The 
Parsonage,  Belfast. 

Harden,  Very  Rev.  William,  P.P.,  V.G. 
St  Patrick's,  Kilkenny. 

Hayman.  Rev.  Samuel,  A.M.  The  Rec- 
tory, Douglas,  Cork. 

Healy,  Rev.  William.    Urlin^rd. 

Heaney,  Rev.  Thomas.  1,  Home  Villa, 
Rathgar,  Dublin. 

Hely,  Captain  Goiges,  J.P.  Foulkscourt, 
Johnstown. 

Hendriken,  tJie  Right  Rev.  Dr.^ishop  of 
Hovidence.    Rhode  Island,  U.  S. 

Hennessy,  W.  M.,  M.R.I.A.  Public  Re- 
cord (jffioe.  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 


Henry,  Mitchell,  J.P.,  M.P.    Kylemoie 

Casde,  Galway. 
Hewson,  George  James,  A.M  Hollywood, 

Adare. 
Hickson,  Miss,  Castle-street,  Tralee. 
Hill,  Arthur,    B.E.,    A.R.LBJL     22, 

Geoige's-street,  Cork. 
Hill,  Henry,  Architect.     22,  Geoige's- 

street,  Cork. 
Hill,  William  P.,   Architect     Aodley 

House,  Cork. 
Hindh,  William  A.  25,  Tork-street,  Dub- 
lin. 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Public  Library,  Armagh. 
Hobart,  Nathaniel  J.,  M.D.    South  Mall, 

Cork. 
Hodges,    Professor    John    F.,    M.D., 

L.F.P.S.G1.,  F.R.S.    Queen's  College, 

Belfast 
Hodnett,  Jeremiah,  Town  Clerk.  Yougbal. 
Hogan,  John.    Inland  Revenue,  Wexford. 
Hogan,John.  Ormonde  House,  Kilkemiy. 
Hore,  Philip  Herbert.    Pole  Hore,  Wez- 

foid. 
Horgan,  Patrick.    23,  Pope*s-quay,  Cork. 
Hosfoid,  Frederick  F.     School  of  Ait, 

Swansea. 
Himter,  William,  Chief   of  Inspection, 

Education  Office.    Marlborough-street, 

Dublin. 
Hewlett,  M.  P.,  M.D.    District  Asylum, 

Carlow.  « 

Hyde,  Henry  Barry.    19,  Oxford  Gazdens, 

London. 

Inman,  William.  Upton  Manor,  Bizken- 
head. 

Jackson,  William  R.  3,  Liscard-terraoe, 
Ormean-road,  Belfast. 

James,  Charles  £.,  A.B.,M.B.,L.R.C.S.L 
Butler  House,  Kilkenny. 

Jameson,  T.  H.  Advocates'  Library, 
Edinburgh. 

Jebb,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Prebendary  and 
Pneleotor,  Hereford  Cathedral.  Peter- 
stow,  Hereford. 

Johnson,  Joseph.  22,  Suffolk-street,  Dub- 
lin. 

Joly,  Jasper  R.,  LLD.,  V.G.,  J.P., 
tiarrister-at-law.  38,  Rathmines-road, 
Dublin. 

Joyce,  P.W.,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.  7,  St 
£dward's-terraoe,  Rathgar,  Dublin. 

Kane,  Thomas,  J.P.    Limerick. 
Kavanagh,  Arthur  Mac  Murrough,  D.L., 

M.P.  Borris  House,  Borris,  Co.  Carbw. 
Kavanaffh,    Very    Rev.    James,    D.D., 

M.R.I. A.,  President  of  Carlow  CoU^ge. 

Carbw. 
Keating,  Michael  Denn,  D.L.  Woodsgift, 

Urlington. 
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ZeaUng^  P&tric^  M.D.    47,  BelgnTe- 

niure,  Bathmines,  Dublin. 
KeUj,  Bflko,  M.D..  M.B.C.S.K,  J.P. 

MoUmgar. 
~~     FyJoaephS.   Eatoii-terraoe,Siigby- 


Keogb.  John  O.    Kocmavood,  Co.  Wick- 
low. 
rSMii,  laeatenAnt  Colonel  John  H.,  J.P. 

KiOride,  TnUow,  Co.  Carbw. 
Kane,  Thomas,  J. P.,  limerick. 
Keir,  Ber.  John  A.,  M.A.   Jordanftown, 

White  Abbey,  BeUaat 
Kerdake,  Thomas.    14,  West  Paik,  Bria- 

toL 
Xettlewell,  Joshua,    dogheen. 
Sienn,  James.  Ballyga^ey,  Co.  Tyrone. 
EiDnide,  Ber.  W.    Aran  Islimd,  Galway. 
dkeimy  CathoUo  Toung  Men's  Society. 

Kilkenny. 
KfllCT!,  Ber.  Dr.,  College  Park,  BelfSut 
Ximbaiey,  Bi^tHononrable  ike  Earl  of. 

Kimberley  House,  Wymondham,  Nor* 

folk. 
Krnahan,  G.  H.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.B.O.S.I. 

14,  Hume-street,  Dublin. 
King's-Inns  Library.  Dublin. 
Kingston,  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Countess  of. 

Mitchelstoim  Castle,  Mitchelstown. 
Kirvan,  Bev.  John,  P.P.  New  Boas. 
Kinran,John  Stratford,  J.P.  l,Bichmond 

Gardens,  Boumeiooutli ;  and  BaUyglu- 

nin  Park,  Moyne,  Athenry. 
Koigfat  of  Kerry,  The,  D.L.  Yalentia,  Co. 

B^ary. 
Knowles,  W.  J.    Cullybackey,  Co.  An- 


Kourii,  Thomas  W.  Fishmongers*  Hall 
Whflvf,  London,  E.C. 

Ulor,  M.  W.    Kilkenny. 

Luie,  Thomas  E.    St.  Finbar's,  Cork. 

Ls^on,  Sir  Charles,  J.P.  The  Abbey, 
White  Abbey,  Belfast. 

Ia  Touche,  Ber.  P.  Digges,  A.B.  Pains- 
town  Beetory,  Slane. 

Lawless,  William.    Eose-Inn-street,  Kil- 


Lawkur;  D.  Shine,  J.P.   Grenagh,  Kil- 

lamey. 
Lemon,  Graham,  T.C.    Tew  Park,  Clon- 

tarf,  Co.  Dublin. 
Lemon,  W.J.    4,  Lower  Sackrille-street, 

Dublin. 
Lentaigne,    John,    M.D.,    F.E.C.8.I., 

M.B.I.A.,  D.L.    1,  Great  Denmark- 
street,  Dublin. 
Leonard,  Hugh,  M.B.LA.,  F.E.G.S.I. 

14,  Hume-street,  Dublin. 
Leslie,  Miss  Julia.   Burden  House,  Dayis- 

itreet,  London,  W. 
Lett,  Balph  Hinks.   Urrin  Lodge,  Ennis- 

ooorthy. 


lismoze,  the  Bight  Hon.  Viscount,  L.  and 

C.B.  of  Co.  Tipperary.    Shanbally  Cas- 
tle, Clogheen. 
Lon^,  Miss.    Hollywood  Csstle,  Cairick- 

nunes,  Co.  Dublm. 
Loughnan,  Henir  J.,    Barrister-at-law. 

84,  Lower  Gaimner-street,  Dublin. 
Lore,  John.    Annagh  Castle,  Nenagh. 
Lowry,  B.W.,  jun.,  J.P.  Pomeroy,  Dun- 

gannon. 
Li^  BeT.  W.  M.,  M.A.  Wath  Beetory, 

Bipon. 
Lunham,  Captain  Ainslie  T.,  MA..    Ard- 

fiOlen,  Douglaa,  Co.  Cork. 
Lymbery,  Bct.  John,  A.B.    The  Castle, 

Fethard,  Co.  Wexford. 
Lynam,  Jamea,  C.E.   Churchtown  House, 

Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin. 
Lynch,  Thomas.    Office  of  Public  Works, 

Custom  House,  Dublin. 
Lyng,  Bey.  James,  Administrator.    Poul- 

fur,  Fethard,  Ca  Wexford. 
Lynn,  Bobert,  Banbridae. 
Lyons,  Ber.  John,  B.C.C.    Bandon. 
Lyster,  Charles  George,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.L, 

Ac.    Kilkenny. 

Mac  Adam,  Bobert.  18,  College-square, 
East,  BdfiMt. 

Macaulay,  John,  J.P.  Bed  Hall,  Bally- 
canry,  Co.  Antrim. 

Mac  Carthy,  Charles  Desmond.  Bank  of 
England,  Plymouth. 

Mac  Carthy,  Bight  Bct.  Daniel,  D.D., 
Biahop  of  Kerry.  The  Palace,  Kil- 
lamey. 

Mac  Carthy,  Bight  Bev.  John,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Ck^ne.  St.  Colman*s  Col- 
lege, FeimoY. 

Mac  Carthy,  J<An  George,  M.P.  Riyer 
Yiew,  Montenotte,  Cork. 

Mac  Carth^r,  Justin,  M.P.  22,  Cornwall- 
street,  Inyerpool. 

McCarthy,  Bey.  Bartholomew,  B.C.C. 
Brigown,  Mitchelstown. 

McCarthy,  James  J.,  Architect,  M.B.I.A. 
183,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

M*Clure,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart,  M.P.  Bel- 
mont, Belfast. 

M<Connack.  Patrick.  Tork-street,  Black- 
pool, Cork. 

M*Cormack,  Sheppard  F.  Air  Mount, 
New  Boss. 

M*Coy,  Daniel  F.,  M.D.    Bathkeale. 

M*Culhiffh,  J.  B.,  B.M.  Meryille,  Mil- 
town-Malbay. 

MacDonnell,  Lieut.  Col.,  D.L.,  M.R.I.A., 
F.G.H.8.L.  New  Hall,  Ennis,  Co. 
Claie. 

M<Dermott,  P.,  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
Peace.    Ashfleld,  Kilkenny. 

M^Gettigan,  the  Most  Bey.  Daniel,  D.D., 
Primate  and  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
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M'Gragh,  P.     Grange  View,  Douglas- 
road,  Cork. 
M*Sweeny,  Eev.  Denis,  P.P.      Bandon, 

Co.  Cork. 
Mac  Donnell,  Robert.  6,  Upper  Hartstong- 

street,  Limerick. 
Mac  Dougal,  Miss.     Hollybrook  Park, 

Raheny. 
Maollwaine,  Rev.  William,  D.D.  Netter- 
ville-terrace,  Belfast. 

Mackazness,  Risht  Rev.  George  R., 
Bishop  of  Argyle,  and  the  Isles,  fiuhop- 
ton,  Lochgilphead,  N.B. 

Mac  Kenzie,  John  Whitefoord,  D.L., 
P.S.A.,  Scot  16,  Royal  Circus,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Madean,  Sir  John,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Mem., 
Royal  Institute  of  Cornwall.  Bicknor 
Court,  Coleford,  Gloucestershire. 

Macray,  Rev.  W.  D.,  A.M.  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, Oxford. 

Madden,  John,  D.L.  Hilton  Park,  Scots- 
house,  Clones,  Co.  Monaghan. 

Madden,  R.  R.,  F.R.C.8.,  M.R.LA. 
Vemon-terrace,  Booterstown,  Dublin. 

Magee,  Richard  J.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  Assistant- 
Surgeon,  Kilkenny  Fusileers.  Kil- 
kenny. 

Mahon,  Ross,  J.P.     Ladywell,  Athlone. 

Mahony,  Mrs.  Rushmount,  Kilworth,  Co. 
Cork. 

Mahony,"W.  A.    National  Bank,  Dublin. 

Malcomson,  John.  36,  Lower  Baggot- 
street,  Dublin. 

Malone,  M.  J.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I.  Glent- 
worth-street.  Limerick. 

Martin, James,  M.D.,F.R.C.S.L  Portlaw. 

Martin,  Patrick,  Barrister-at-law,  M.P. 
23,  Upper  Fitzwilliam-street,  Dublin. 

Meagher,  Rey.  William,  P.P.  Drangan, 
Callan. 

^fechanics'  Institute.    Wexford. 

Meehan,  Rev.  C.  P.,  R.C.C.,  M.R.I.A. 
SS.  Michael  and  John,  £x(^ange-street, 
Dublin. 

Miller,  A.  W.  Kaye,  M.A.  British 
Museum,  London. 

Menzies,  Alex.    Kirriemuir,  N.B. 

Monk,  John.     Castle  0£Sce,  Kilkenny. 

Montmorency,  Rev.  Waller  de,  A.B. 
Castlemorris,-  Kilmoganny. 

Moore,  Rev.  J.  St.  George's  Cathedral, 
South wark,  London. 

Moore,  WilUam.  Snugboro'  House, 
Bandon-road,  Cork. 

Moore,  P.    40,  Marlboro' -street,  Cork. 

Moran,  the  Right  Rev.  Patrick  F.,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  M.R.LA.  Kil- 
kenny. 

Morris,  Martin,  Architect.  Boweiman's 
Buildings,  Limerick. 

Mountgai^ett,  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  D.L., 
Lansdown-place,  Leamington. 


Mulcahy,  Rev.  David  P.,  R.C.C.     St. 

Mary^s,  Haddington-road,  Dublin. 
MulhoUuid,  Mrs.    Eglantine,  Hillsboro', 

Co.  Down. 
Murphy,   John,   J.P.      Mount   Loftos, 

Gores-bridge. 
Murphy,  J.  Seymour.    63,  Duncan-street, 

Cork. 
Murphy,  William,  Architect.     7,  Ros- 

trevor-terrace,  Orwell-road,  Dublin. 
Murphy,  Rev.  Nicholas.  Ballyragget. 
Murphy,  Rev.  Denis,  S.J.  Crescent  House, 

Limenck. 

National  Library  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 
Neary,  Rev.  Patrick,  R.C.C.    Moonooin, 

Waterford. 
Nesbitt,  A.    Oldlands,  Uckfield. 
Xewell,  William  Homan,  LL.D.,  Leeson 

Park,  Dublin. 
Nugent,  Richard.     1,  Whitehall  Gardens, 

London,  S.W. 

O'Brien,  Robert  Vere.    Old  Church,  Li- 

•    merick. 

O'Brien,  WilL,LL.D.    Aylesbury  House, 

Sydney -parade,  Merrion,  Dublin. 
O'Connell,    Daniel,    D.L.       Derrynane 

Abbey,  West  Cove,  Kenmare. 
0'  Connor,  Rev.  Danl.,  R.C.C.    Corcahan, 

Monaghan. 
0' Conor   Don,  The,   D.L.,    M.R.LA., 

M.P.    Clonalis,  Castlerea. 
O'Donohue,  Rev.  Denis,  P.P.    Ardfert, 

Tralee. 
0' Donovan,    The,    A.M.,   Lisard,  Skib- 

bereen. 
O'Feixall,  Right   Hon,  Richard    More, 

D.L.,  Balyna,  Enfield. 
O'Flahertie,  James,  J.P.     Aran  Island, 

Galway. 
O'Flynn,    Denis    Barry,    A.M.,    M.D., 

M.R.C.S.    Carrignavar,  Cork. 
0' Gorman,  Thomas.    1,  Vernon  Avenue, 

Clontarf,  Co.  Dublin. 
O'Hanlon,  Rev.  John,  R.C.C.,  M.R.I.A. 

SS.  Michael  and  John,  Exchange-street, 

Dublin. 
O'Kelly,  Joshua.    61,  St.  Stephen' s-green, 

East,  Dublin. 
0'  Keefe,  A.B.,  Clerk  of  the  Peace.    Ring 

House,  Blackrock,  Cork. 
O'KeUy,  William.    Claremorris. 
O'Leary,  Denis  A.     Kilbolane  Cottage, 

Charleville,  Co.  Cork. 
O'Leary,  Will.  P.,  M.D.     Castie-Ishen 

Castle,  Charleville,  Co.  Cork. 
Oldham,  William.    8,  Lower  Gloucester- 
street.  Dublin. 
O'Loghiin,  John.    Somerset  House,  Lon- 
don. 
O'Meara,  Thomas,  M.B.,  J.P.    Carlow. 
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CrXeill,    Bey.    Patrick,    Administrator. 

Marlborongh-street,  Dablin. 
O'SeOj,  ThomaB.     Patrick-street,  Kil- 

kenxiy. 
Oimonde,  Moat  Hon.   the  Maiqnis  of, 

Kilkenny  Castle,  Elilkenny. 
Oibome,  Mrs.    Newtown  Anner,  Clonmel. 
O'Skanghnegsy,  Mark  8.,   Bairister-at- 

Law,  M.R.I.A.,  F.B.S.L.,  Begins  Pro- 

fesaor  of  English  Law,  Queen's  College, 

Gozk.     19,  Gardiner's-plaoe,  Dublin. 
O'Shee,  Nicholas  Power,  D.L.    Garden- 

mones,  Kilmaethomas,  Co.  Waterford. 
Owen,  William,  J.P.      Blesinton,    Co. 

Wicklow. 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Beeyes.    Carrig,  Cork. 

Pape,  Bobert.  Headhun  Hall,  near 
Gsinford,  Darlington. 

Pattenon,  William  H.,  M.B.I.A.  Oar- 
ranard,  Stzandtown,  Belfast. 

Pender,  Mrs.  18,  Arlington-street,  Lon- 
don, S.W. 

Penrose,  James.    Woodhill,  Cork. 

Peroeyal,  John  James.  Slanej  View, 
Co.  Wexford. 

Petty,  John.  Boaleyan,  Ennis»  Co. 
Clare. 

Phillips,  J.  Jamea.  6,  Castle-street, 
Bd&st 

Piaott,    Joseph.     Marlboro* -street,    Co. 

Plnnket,  Thomas.    Bnniakillen. 
Ponmnby,  the  Hon.  Fredeiick.    3 ,  Mount- 

itreet,  London,  W. 
Power,    Sir   Bichard,    Bart.       Kilfane, 

'fhomastown. 
Power,    Thomas,    J.P.     Bose   Cottage, 

Kilkenny. 
Power,  Bey.  John,   B.C.C.     [Solohead, 

Tipperary. 
Prendergast,   John  P.,  Barrister-at-law. 

127,    Strand-road,    Sandymonnt,    Co. 

DnUin. 
Prendergast,  Michael.    3,  Barron-Strand- 

street,  Waterford. 
Pardon,  Charles  D.,  M.B.,  F.B.C.S.L 

14,  Wellington-plaoe,  BelfiBst. 
Purdon,    Thmnas   H.      5,   WeUington- 

plaoe,  Belfast. 
Pyne,  Bey.  John,  B.C.C.    Athlone. 

Queen's  College  Library.    BelfSut 
Queen's  College  Library.    Cork. 

Bankin,    Deyy   Fearon,    BJk.      Manor 

Cottage,  Discord,  Birkenhead. 
Eaymond,   Philip.      MitohelBtown,    Co. 

Reade,  F.  B.  Horria,  J.P.    Bossanarra, 

Callan. 
Beade,  PhiHp,  A.M.,  J.P.    The  Wood- 

paiks,  Scarify  Co.  Clare. 


Bearden,  J.  T.,  J.P.   Ballincnnig  House, 

Douglas,  Cork. 
Beeyes,  the  Very  Bey.  William,  D.D., 

LL.D.,    M.B.,    M.B.I.A.,    Dean   of 

Armagh.    The  Bectory,  Tynan. 
Beynell,  Bey.  W.,  B.D.    8,  Henrietta- 

street,  Dublin. 
Bhys,  John,  Esq.,  Fellow  Merton  College, 

St.  Germains,  Oxford. 
Biohardson,  Charles  W.  H.  S.    Boesfud, 

Ballycassidy. 
Bichey,    Alexander    6.,   LL.B.,    Q.C., 

M.B.I.A.,   Barrister-at-Uw.     27,  Up. 

Pembroke-street,  Dublin. 
Bidley,    John,     M.  D.,     F.  B.  C.  S.  L, 

L.K.Q.C.P.I.    Tullamore. 

J.    LedUe,    M.D.,    L.B.C.S.I. 


Bobertaon,  Henry.    24,  Bachelors'-walk, 

Dublin. 
Bobinson,  Colonel  Sir  John,  Bart.,  D.L., 

Bokeby  Hall,  Dunleer. 
Boohe,  Patrick  J.    Woodside,  New  Boss. 
Boche,  Major  Bobert  J.    Knock  Beigh, 

Adttnstown,  Co.  Wexford. 
Boche,    Bey.    Thomas,    P.P.      Lady's 

Island,  Broadway,  Wexford. 
Boss,  Boy.  Will.,  M.B.I.A,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Chapel  Hill  Manse,  Bothesay. 
Bowan,  Bey.  Edward,  P.P.  Yalleymount, 

Blesinngton. 
Buasell,  Very  Bey.  Charles  W.,  D.D., 

M.B.I.A.,  President,  Boyal  College  of 

St.  Patrick.    Maynooth. 
Byan,  Edmond  Fitsgerald,  B.M.    Alma, 

Wexford. 
Byan,  James,  J  P.     Foulksrath  Castle, 

Kilkenny. 
Byan,   James   F.,   Solicitor.      Patrick- 
street,  Kilkenny. 
Byan,  Lawrence  J.     Education  Office, 

Marlborough-street,  Dublin. 
Byan,   Miss.       District   Asylum,  Kil- 
kenny. 
Byland,  Yen.  Archdeacon.    Tallow,  Co. 

Waterford. 
Bylands,  J.  Paul,  F.S.A.      Highfields, 

Thelwall,  Warrington. 

St.  George,  Lieut.-Col.   Howard,  D.L. 

Kilrush  House,  Freshford. 
Sayage,  Bey.  Bobert  J.  Shepley  Vicarage, 

Surrey. 
Science   and   Art   Department.      South 

Kensington,  London. 
Scott,  Anthony.    8,  Manor-street,  Dublin. 
Scott,  Bey.  J.  Handcock,  M.  A.    Seirkyran 

Glebe,  Parsonstown. 
Scott,  John  B.    High -street,  Kilkenny. 
Searancke,  S.   S.,  C.K      Gorphwyspa, 

Prestatyn,  N'Bhyll. 
Shaw,  SamueL    Andoyer. 
Shaw,  William,  M.P.    Beaumont,  Cork. 
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Sheane,  James.    Manor  House,  Mount- 

mellick. 
Shearman,  Rev.  John  Francis,  B.G.C. 

Howth,  Co.  Dublin. 
Shinkwin,  Thomas,  M.D.     North-Mall 

House,  Cork. 
Skene,  W.  Forbes.    20,  Inyerleith-row, 

Edinburgh. 
Smith,    Aquilla,    M.D.,    F.K.Q.C.P.I., 

M.B.I.A.     121,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 
Smith,  John, Jun.    Bathcourcey,  Ballina- 

cuira,  Co.  Cork. 
Smith,    Mrs.    Shore.      30,   Tork-place, 

Fortman-square,  London,  W. 
Smithwick,  John,  J. P.    Kilcreene  Villa, 

Kilkenny. 
Smyth,  E.  Skeffington  B.    Mounthemy, 

Portarlington. 
Smyth,  Thomas.    83,  Castle-street,  Bel- 

fieist. 
Smythe,  Lieut- General,  B.A.,  M.B.I.A. 

Cammoney,  Belfast. 
Smythe,    Bey.     J.    W.       Fortwilliam 

Park,  Belfast. 
Sotheran,  Messrs.   H.,  and    Co.       136, 

Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Spong,  F.  M.    Carlow. 
Stanley,  Charles,  J.P.    Boughan  Park, 

New  MiUs,  Dungannon. 
Staples,  Robert,  D.L.  Dunmore,Durrow. 

Queen's  County. 
Stawell,  J.  Aloock,  J.P.       Eilbrittain 

Castle,  Bandon. 
Steele,  Bey.  William,  A.M.,  Principal, 

Royal  School  of  Enniskillen.    Portora, 

Enniskillen. 
Stephens,  Abraham,  J.P.     Duncannon, 

Waterford. 
Stephens,  George,  F.S.A.,   Professor  of 

Old  English  and  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage in  the  Uniyersity  of  Copenhagen, 

Denmark. 
Stokes,  Yen.  Archdeacon.     Auchnacloy, 

Co.  Armagh. 
Stokes,  WhiUev,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c., 

Secretary  of  the   Council   of  India. 

Calcutta. 
Stoney,  Thomas  Butler,  J.P.    Portland, 

Roscrea. 
Stopford,  Rey.  Arthur  Fanshawe,  M.A. 

Hamerton,  Huntingdon. 
Stopford,  Hon.  and  Yen.  H.  Scott,  A.M., 

Archdeacon  of  Leighlin.      Clonmoie, 

Hacketstown. 
Sulliyan,  W.  K.,  Ph.D.,  M.R.LA.    Pre- 
sident Queen's  College,  Cork. 
Sutherland,  George.    Priorsland,  Carrick- 

mines,  Co.  Dublin.  | 

Swanston,  William,  F.G.S.      Seayiew, 

Hollywood,  Belfast. 
Sweeny,   Martin.    40,  New  Road,  Gal- 
way. 


Sweetman,  Walter,  Barrister-at-law,  J.P., 
M.R.LA.    Annaghs,  New  Ross. 

Symes,  Robert  W.,  Barrister-at-law. 
68,  Lower  Dominick-street,  Dublin. 

Talbot  de  Malahide,  Right  Hon.  Lord, 
D.L.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8., 
y.P.R.I.A.  Malahide  Castle,  Makhide. 

Taylor,  Alexander  O'DriscoU.  3,  Upper 
Crescent,  Belfast. 

Thimm,  Franz.  24,  Brook-street,  Gros- 
yenor-square,  London,  W. 

Tomey,  T.  C.  S.  Airfield,  Claremont- 
road,  Dublin. 

Tredennick,  J.  Arnold,  J.P.  Camlin 
Castle,  Ballyshannon. 

Trench,  the  Most  Rey.  Richard  Cheyeniz, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Bishop 
of  Glendalough  and  Kildare.  The 
Palace,  St.  Stephen's-green,  Dublin. 

Trench,  T.  F.  Cooke,  J.P.  Millicent, 
Naas. 

Turner,  Rey.  John,  Principal  of  the 
Dundalk  Institution.    Dundalk* 

Tyndall,  Prof.  John,  F.R.S.  Royal  In- 
stitution of  Great  Britain,  Albermarle- 
street,  London,  W. 

Utting,  R.  B.  97,  Gaisford-street,  Kentish 
Town,  London,  N.W. 

Valentine,    James   W.     White   Abbey, 

Belfast. 
Vaux,  W.  S.  W.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Bodleian 

Library,  Oxford. 
Vigors,  Major  J.  Cliffe,  J.P.    Burgage, 

Leighlin  Bridge. 

Wales,  His  Rotal  Hiohnbss  the  Princb 
OP.    Sandringham,  Norfolk. 

Walker,  Robert,  Architect,  C.E.  17, 
South  Mall,  Cork. 

Wallis,  George  Harry.  The  Castle,  Not- 
tingham. 

Walsh,  Rey.  Thomas,  P.P.  Castle 
Martyr,  County  Cork. 

Walsh,  Right  Rey.  William  Pakenham, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Feins  and 
Leighlin.    The  Palace,  Ailkenny. 

Ward,  Francis  D.  Femleigh,  Botanic- 
road,  Belfast 

Ward,  John,  F.R.G.S.  Lenox  Vale, 
Belfast. 

Warren,  Right  Rey.  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Ferns. 
Enniscorthy. 

Watters,  Patrick,  M.A.  Patriok-stieet, 
Kilkenny. 

Wayeney,  Lord.  7,  Audley-square, 
London,  W. ;  and  The  Castle,  Ballymena, 
Co.  Antrim. 

Webb,Al&ed.  74,  Middle  Abbey-street, 
Dublin. 

Weir,  William  Ormsby,  M.D.  Coombe 
Hospital,  Dublin. 
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Weld,  Matthew  B.,  J.  P.    Coolaglimore 

Honfle,  Callan. 
Wertropp,  W.  H.  Staq)Oole,  M.E.I.A., 
F.R.C.S.I.,  &c.      Lifldoonvama,    Oo. 

dare. 
Westropp,  Balph.    BaveoBWOod,  Carriga- 

line,  Cork. 
Westwood,  John  0.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hon. 

M.B.I.A.Walton  Manor,  Oxford. 
Whitaker,  Dr.    33,  High-street,  Belfast.    | 
White,  John  Davis,  Solicitor.    Gashel.       i 
White,  Bev.  Patrick,  P.P.      Belmont, 

Miltown-Malbay.  ' 

Williams,  Edward  Wilmot,  J.P.     Her-  I 

ringston,  Dorchester,  Dorset.  | 

Williams,    William.      Parkside,    Wim-   | 

bledon.  i 

Wilson,    Andrew,    Collector   of   Inland 

BeTenue.    Halifax,  Yorkshire. 
Wilson,  David.    Charlotte-street,  Bally- 
money. 
Windisdi,  Professor  Ernst.    Strasburg. 


Wise,  Thomas  A.,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.E., 
J.P.,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Thornton,  Beulah 
Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  London. 

Woods,  Cecil.    Chiplee,  Blackrook,  Cork. 

Wriffht,  Travers,  KiUinooole,  Gastle- 
bellingham. 

Wybrant«,  William  Geale.  Sackville- 
street  Clnb,  Dublin. 

Wynne,  W.  W.  E.,  J.P.  Peniarth, 
Towyn,  Merioneth. 

Wvse,  W.  C.  Bonaparte.  St  John's 
Manor  House,  Waterfoid. 

York,  Bev.  P.  A.  Fontstown,  Co. 
Kildare. 

Young,  Andrew  Knight,  J.P.  The 
Terrace,  Monaghan. 

Young,  B.,  C.E.  Donegall-square,  Bel- 
fast. 

Zair,  George  Lindenhurst.  Moseley, 
Birmingham. 


N.B. — ^The  Fellows  and  Members  of  the  Association  are  particularly  requested  to 
commmiicate  to  the  Honorary  General  Secretaries  any  corrections  in  the  Lists  which 
they  may  conaider  necessary. 


Le  Viflcomte  O'Neile  de  Tyrone.    Saumur,  France. 

M.  de  la  Ponce.    Saumur,  France. 

M.  le  Colonel  O'Shee.    Pontoise,  France. 


GENERAL  RULES 

OP  THB 

OF    IRELAND, 

As  amended  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  1870. 


1.  The  Boyal  Hutorical  and  Archsological  AMooiatioii  of  Ireland  ia  inatitated  to 
preaeire,  examine,  and  illnatrate  all  Ancient  Monnmenta  of  the  Hiatory,  Language, 
Arts,  Manners,  and  Ooatoma  of  the  paat,  aa  connected  with  Ireland. 

2.  The  Aasociation  shall  consist  of  FcUows  and  Members.  All  the  Original  or 
Founding  Members,  aa  enumerated  in  the  Report  read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  January,  1869,  are  hereby  constituted  Fellowa  of  the  Aaaociation  without  any  addi- 
tional payment,  or  the  fonn  of  election.  For  the  future  all  Fellows  to  be  elective ; 
each  to  pay,  on  election,  an  Entrance  Fee  of  £2,  and  an  Annual  Subscription  of  £1. 
Those  Members  who  ahall  pay  £1  per  annum  may,  on  payment  of  the  Entrance  Fee,  be 
elected  Fellows.  The  Members  shall  be  elective,  and  ahall  pay  10«.  per  annum  without 
any  Entrance  Fee.  All  subscriptions  shaU  be  payable  in  advance,  on  the  first  day  of 
January  in  each  year,  or  on  election,  and  may  be  compounded  for  by  the  payment 
of  £10. 

3.  The  Fellows  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Quarterly  *'  Journal  **  and  "  Annual 
Volume  "  of  the  Association.  The  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  "  Journal," 
and  may  obtain  the  *'  Annual  Yolome  "  on  payment  of  lOs.  additional. 

4.  The  Fellows  of  the  Association  who  are  not  in  azrear  ahall  alone  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  in  cases  where  the  Ballot  is  called  for. 

5.  The  permanent  Honorary  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Patron-in- 
Chief,  Patrons,  President,  and  Vice-Presidents,  two  General  Secretaries,  Treasurer, 
Curator,  and  Provincial  Secretaries.  All  Lieutenants  of  Counties  to  be  Patrons,  ex 
ofieio^  on  election.  The  existing  Officers  to  continue,  and  vacancies  to  be  filled  up  as 
they  occur. 

6.  Local  Secretaries  shall  be  obtained  throughout  the  country,  who  shall  be  re- 
quested to  inform  the  Association  of  all  Antiquarian  Remains  discovered  in  their 
diatricts,  to  investigate  Local  History  and  Traditions,  and  to  give  notice  of  all  injury 
likely  to  be  inflicted  on  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  in  order  that  the  influence  of  the 
Aaaociation  may  be  exerted  to  preserve  them. 

7.  A  Conmuttee  of  Twelve  (exclusive  of  the  Patrons,  President,  and  Vice-President, 
Treasurer,  and  General  Secretaries,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  Members  uf  the  Committee), 
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shall  be  eleoted  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  in  the  January  of  each,  year,  for 
the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  bnsinefls  of  the  Association ;  sach  Committee  to  meet, 
if  necessary,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable. 

8.  The  Association  shall  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October,  when  Papers  and  Correspondence  on  Historical  and  ArchsBological  sobjecta 
shall  be  read,  and  objects  of  Antiquarian  interest  exhibited. 

9.  The  Transactions  of  the  several  Meetings,  forming  a  quarterly  "  Journal,'*  shall 
be  printed  and  supplied  to  all  Fellows  and  Members  not  in  arrear.  If  the  funds  of  the 
Association  permit,  an  *<  Annual  Volume"  shall  also  be  printed,  and  supplied  to  all 
Fellows,  and  to  such  Members  as  shall  subscribe  specially  for  it 

10.  All  matter  concerned  with  the  Religious  and  Political  Differences  which  may 
exist  in  our  country  shall  be  excluded  from  the  Papers  to  be  read  and  the  Discuaaions 
held  at  those  Meetings  *,  such  matter  being  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  Association, 
and  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  which  is  essential  to  its  success. 

11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  revise  all  Papers  which  are  to  be  read 
to  the  Association,  to  ascertain  that  they  are  in  all  respects  unobjectionable,  and,  in 
particular,  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  rule. 

12.  The  Accounts  of  the  Association  shall  be  audited  at  the  second  General  Meeting 
in  each  year. 

13.  The  sums  paid  by  life  Members,  and  the  Entrance  Fees  of  Fellows,  shall  be 
invested  in  the  name  of  two  Trustees,  to  be  elected  by  the  Fellows,  in  whom  shall  be 
vested  all  the  property  of  the  Association,  and  who  shall  pay  over  the  interest  of  all 
invested  moneys  to  the  Treasurer.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Trustees  occurring,  a 
new  Trustee  shall  be  elected  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

14.  These  rules  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended,  except  at  an  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Association,  and  after  three  months'  notice. 


THE    JOURNAL 

OF 

THE    ROYAL 

HI8T0EICAL  AND  AROaEOLOGIOAL 

AJSSOCIATION  OF  lEELAOT): 

ORIOnrALLT  FOUlfBID  A8 

Cte  Hilftenng  ^tc^a^ologtcal  Soctet|), 

INTHBTXAR 

M.DCOOXLIX. 
IHIBTIETH   SESSION, 

1879. 


If  any  there  be  irLich  are  dedroos  to  be  straagen  in  their  owne  soile,  and  f onainen 
in  their  owne  Cilie,  they  may  so  continne,  and  therein  flatter  themselYea.  For  such 
like  I  hare  not  written  these  lines  nor  taken  these  paines. — CAiCDSir. 


VOL.  v.— PAET  I. 

FOUBTH  SXBIB8. 


DUBLIN: 
PRINTED   AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 

JOB  THE  ABaOCIAXlOVf 

BY  PONSONBY  AND  MURPHY. 
1879. 


The  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinotly  understood,  that  the j  do 
not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  statements  and  opinions 
oontained  in  the  Papers  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Assooiation, 
and  here  printed,  except  so  far  as  the  9th  and  10th  Amended 
General  Eides  extend. 


THE  J(^URNAL 

OP 

THE  EOTAL 

HISTORICAL  AM)  ARCHJ;0L0GICAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  IRELAND, 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1879. 


At  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Cork,  on  Thursday,  January  30th,  1879 ; 

Richard  Langrishe,  V.R,  in  the  Chair: 

Dr.  Caulfield  read  the  Minutes  of  last  Meeting,  which 
were  confirmed. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  as 
follows : — 

''  Your  Committee  have  great  pleasore  in  beiiig  able  to  report  that  the 
present  state  of  the  Association  is  most  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  its 
^umcial  position  and  the  number  of  its  Members.  There  are  about 
630  names  on  the  roll,  and  the  decrease  by  death  and  resignations  during 
the  past  year  has,  considering  that  the  Ajssociation  embraces  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  many  scattered  through  the 
Colonies,  been  nearly  compensated  by  the  accession  of  one  Fellow  and 
fifteen  new  Members.  The  Committee  would,  however,  wish  to  observe 
that  by  the  Rules  of  the  Association  the  subscriptions^  should  be  paid  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  1st  of  January,  as  the  heavy  cost  of  printing 
the  '  Journal '  has  to  be  met,  and  its  regular  delivery  depends  much  on 
the  punctuality  of  its  Members  in  this  regard. 

''  The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  John  G.  A.  Prim,  with  the  protracted 
ilhiesB  of  the  Rev.  James  Graves,  M.A.,  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  the 
delay  in  the  issue  of  the  last  numbers  of  the  '  Journal.'  Your  Committee 
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for  1878  cannot,  however,  but  express  their  extreme  gratification  in 
being  able  to  announce  that  the  health  of  the  latter  gentleman,  to  whose 
nnwearied  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Association  we  owe  so  much,  is  now 
80  far  improved  that  he  is  again  able  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  lite- 
rary work  of  the  Association ;  and  they  can  now  with  confidence  promise 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  ensure  the  regular  issue  of  the 
*  Journal.' 

''  Your  Committee  can  now  with  pride  point  to  the  completion  of  that 
magnificent  work  on  'Christian  Inscriptions  in  the  Irish  Language, 
from  the  earliest  known  to  the  end  of  the  12th  century,'  in  two  vols., 
quarto,  illustrated  with  107  plates,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art, 
so  as  to  form  as  perfect  a  corpus  inseriptianum  Hibemicarum  as  possible. 
This  work  has  been  edited  by  Miss  Stokes,  based  on  groundwork  laid 
by  the  late  Dr.  Petrie,  and  under  the  revision  of  the  Very  Eev.  "William 
Beeves,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Armagh,  and  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes. 

<<  The  annual  volume  for  1878,  '  The  Destruction  of  the  Bruiden  Da 
Derga,'  one  of  the  most  ancient  Irish  historic  tales  of ^  the  pre-Christian 
period,  edited,  with  a  translation  and  notes,  by  W.  M.  Hennessy,  M.B.I. A., 
is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  shortly  ready.  Your  Committee  have  great 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  announce,  that  by  the  munificence  of  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  two  valuable  Irish  MSS.  will  soon  be  put  into  the 
printers'  hands.  Those  unpublished  records  relate  chiefly  to  the  genea- 
logy and  history  of  the  Geraldines.  The  Irish  text  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  literal  English  translation,  by  the  late  eminent  Celtic  scholar 
Mr.  O'Beime  Crowe.  Bis  Grace  has  placed  the  sum  of  £50  to  the  credit 
of  the  Association  to  facilitate  the  publication  of  this  very  valuable  work. 

**  The  Association  is  also  deeply  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Lord 
Castietown,  of  Upper  Ossory,  and  the  Hon.  Bernard  E.  B.  FitzPatrick, 
for  the  sum  of  £50  towards  the  expense  of  printing  Loca  Fatrieiana, 
which  was  attended  with  much  cost;  also  to  Albert  Courtenaye,  Esq., 
Fellow  of  the  Association,  for  his  present  of  a  beautiful  and  costly  die 
with  a  crown  in  the  centre,  and  a  legend  engraved  around  it — *  The  Boyal 
Historical  and  ArchsBological  Association  of  Ireland,'  which  will  in  future 
appear  on  the  official  correspondence  of  the  Association.  The  expense  of 
engraving  the  seal  of  Donogh  MacMurrogh,  King  of  Leinster,  of  the 
15th  century,  has  been  defrayed  by  Arthur  MacMurrogh  Eavanagh, 
Esq. ;  Sir  D.  J.  Norreys,  Bart.,  has  presented  the  plate  of  bronze  trumpets 
found  in  Ireland ;  the  Bev.  Dr.  Adams  the  facsimile  of  the  curious  ancient 
plate  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne ;  and  the  engravings  which  illustrate  the 
Paper  on  the  Coat  of  Mail  found  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  have  been 
contributed  by  Bobert  Day,  Esq. 

<<  The  valuable  suggestions  in  Mr.  Patterson's  communication  of  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1878,  have  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee.  In 
all  they  fully  concur,  and  every  opportunity  will  be  availed  of  to  carry 
them  out.  In  the  year  1850  there  appeared  in  the  '  Journal '  an  article 
entitied  '  Hints  and  Queries  intended  to  promote  the  preservation  of  Anti- 
quities, and  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  information  on  the  subject  of 
Local  History  and  Antiquities.'  This  Paper  was  fully  illustrated  with  ex- 
cellent woodcuts,  embracing  a  cromlech,  standing  stones,  bronze  swords, 
bronze  spear-heads,  celts,  stone  hammers,  stone  arrows  and  spear-heads,  a 
cinerary  urn,  and  an  Ogham  stone.  The  information  given,  and  the  ques- 
tions asked  were  instructive,  comprehensive,  and  calculated  to  create  an 
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interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  proposed  to  reprint  these  in  an  improved 
and  extended  form,  and  to  have  them  widely  circulated  at  a  very  small 
pricei  through  the  Local  Secretaries,  and  thus  endeavour  to  create  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  tend  to  the  preservation  of  many  ob- 
jects of  antiquibr  that  otherwise  would  inevitably  perish.  Even  in  an  edu* 
cational  point  of  view  it  would  most  assuredly  be  productive  of  much  good. 

"  "Not  have  yoxir  Committee  been  unmindful  of  the  suggestions  made 
at  the  last  Meeting,  that  the  Association  should  hold  its  Meetings  periodi- 
cally in  other  cities  throughout  the  kingdom,  l^othing  would  tend  more 
to  spread  abroad  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  Archaeology.  We  see  what 
it  has  done  in  the  sister  isle,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  occupy  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  members  at  large. 

*'  We  would  recommend  strongly,  now  that  the  Association  may  be 
said  to  have  got  a  new  start,  and  as  the  vitality  and  permanence  of  all 
such  associations  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  smooth  and  efficient 
working  of  the  finsmcial  department,  the  appointment  of  a  professional 
accountant  who  shall  keep  the  books,  and  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  collect 
the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  in  arrear  and  due,  to  have  the  accounts 
in  r^ular  form,  to  prepare  a  clear  abstract  for  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  a 
foil  synopsis  for  the  Annual  Meetings,  and  see  that  all  things  in  this 
respect  shall  be  worked  out  in  the  best  order,  and  that  remuneration  for 
bis  services  be  given  from  the  funds  of  the  Association. 

''  And,  finally,  your  Committee  would  urge  the  great  importance  of 
Hembers  sending  in  their  Papers  with  all  convenient  speed,  l^othing 
would  tend  more  to  the  regular  issue  of  the  *  Journal,'  after  the  punctual 
papient  of  the  subscriptions,  than  that  the  materials  should  be  in  the 
prmters'  hands." 

The  Eeport  waa  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President,  OflGicers,  and  Committee,  were  elected 
as  follows : — 

President — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

Honorary  General  Secretaries. — Rev.  James  Graves, 
A.B.,  M.R.I.A. ;  Richard  Caulfield,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Hmorary  Curator  of  the  Museum  and  Library. — James 
G.  Robertson. 

Committee. — Peter  Burtchaell,  C.E. ;  Robert  Day, 
M.R.LA.,  F.S.A.;  Barry  Delany,  M.D.,  CM.;  Rev. 
Samuel  Hayman,  M.A. ;  M.  W.  Lalor ;  Maurice  Lenihan, 
M.RJ.A.,  J.P. ;  Robert  Malcomson,  A.M. ;  Rev.  Philip 
Moore,  P.P. ;  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon,  M.R.I.A. ;  C.  D. 
Purdon,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.I. ;  J.  G.  Robertson ;  Rev.  John 
F.  Shearman. 

Rev.  Canon  Hayman  proposed  Mr.  Langrishe  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Association. 

Captain  Lunham  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 
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The  following  new  Members  were  elected : — 

Mrs.  Palmer,  Carrig,  Cork. 
Henry  F.  Berry,  Esq.,  19  Adelaide-road,  Dublin. 
J.  Hodnett,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  Youghal. 
Captain  George  Lidwell,  Dromard,  Templemore. 
James  Cagney,  Esq.,  Tivoli,  Cork. 
The  Rev.   Canon  Gimlette,  Dunmore  East,  Water- 
ford. 

The  following  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robert  Da)'-, 
F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A. : — A  bronze  looped  socketed  celt  and 
a  wedge-shaped  grooved  stone  hammer,  which  were 
fomid  at  Kilcully,  near  Cork,  during  the  past  summer. 
The  stone  hammer  is  of  a  form  rarely  found  in  Ireland, 
although  frequently  met  with  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
elsewhere  in  North  America.  It  is  made  of  a  close- 
grained  mottled  hornblende,  with  a  fine  smoothly  polished 
surface,  and  somewhat  resembles  a  hammer  figured  by 
Sir  William  Wilde,  "  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  in  R.I. A.," 
p.  85,  but  that  this  is  flat-headed,  while  the  specimen 
in  the  Academy  is  oval-shaped.  Both  are  alike  in  their 
wedge-shaped  cutting  edges.  The  head  of  this  bears 
marks  of  use,  and  immediately  below  it  is  a  deeply  cut 
and  finely  polished  groove,  roimd  which  prol^^bly  a 
withe  passed  that  secured  it  to  its  handle.  A  gold 
fibula,  found  near  Downpatrick,  of  the  well-known 
slug-shaped  type,  with  large  circular  terminal  discs. 
Where  the  back  narrows  near  the  discs  there  are  two 
engraved  crossbar  fillets,  and  from  these  spring  the  deeply 
marked  grooves  and  Knes  which  give  the  back  of  the 
ornament  its  slug-shaped  appearance.  It  is  in  perfect 
preservation,  and  weighs  one  ounce  four  dwts.  A  similar 
ffold  fibula  is  figured  at  p.  65  in  the  "  Catalogue  of  Gold 
Antiquities,  in  the  R.I.  A"  A  portrait  on  ivory,  with 
the  monogram,  "H.  B."  (Henry  Bone),  of  Mibs  Farren, 
afterwards  Coimtess  of  Derby.     Eliza  Farren^  was  bom 


^  For  a  highlj  interesting  biographical  of  Miss  Farren,  Countess  of  Derby,  painted 

sketcb  of  Miss  Farren,  see  ^*  Illustrious  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  P.  E.  A.,  now  in  the 

Irishwomen,"  &c.,  by  £.  Owens  Black-  ifational  Portrait  Gallery,  S.  Kensington, 

bume,  vol.  i.  pp,  318-63.  There  is  a  portrait  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Wilton. 
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at  Cork,  in  1759,  and  died  in  1829.  Her  father  was  a 
surgeon  who  practised  in  that  city,  but  proving  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  profession,  he  took  to  the  stage,  and  dying 
while  still  young,  he  left  his  family  in  poverty.  Eliza 
made  her  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  in  1773.  Four 
years  afterwards  she  played  at  the  Haymarket,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury-lane.  She  main- 
tained a  spotless  character,  and  was  received  at  Court 
by  Creorge  III.  after  she  married  the  Earl  of  Derby  in 
1797.  An  interesting  presentation  medal  that  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  Royal  Irish  Volunteers  who 
fought  in  the  American  War  of  Independence.  The 
medal  is  silver,  and  has  engraved  upon  the  obv.  a  harp 
above  a  double  scroll  bearing  the  motto,  ^*  Concitat  ad 
anna,"  and  beneath  **  Volimteers  of  Ireland,"  contained 
within  two  sprays  of  oak  leaves.  On  the  rev.  is  engraved 
**  Conferred  by  Colonel  Lord  Rawdon  upon  Sergeant 
Hudson  for  bravery  in  the  battle  fought  near  Camden 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1780."  In  this  engagement  with 
the  American  troops,  the  loss  of  British  amounted  to  70 
killed  and  250  wounded.  The  CTcatest  loss  was  sus- 
tained by  the  33rd  Regt.,  under  Webster,  and  the  Irish 
Volunteers  who  were  commanded  by  Lord  Rawdon,  after- 
wards better  known  as  Earl  of  Moira.  The  33rd  and  the 
Volunteers  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  action, 
having  borne  the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle.  Mr.  Day 
also  showed  an  old  cream-ware  Wedgwood  jug,  marked 
"  Wedgwood,"  under  the  lip  or  spout  of  which  are  the 
words  "Success  to  the  Volimteers  of  Ireland";  and  at 
either  side  and  beneath  the  legend  are  groups  showing 
the  uniform  worn  by  the  mounted  officers,  the  Grena- 
dier and  Light  Infantry  Companies.  This  very  interest- 
ing historical  jug  was  procured  by  him  in  the  coimty  of 
Carlow,  from  a  gentleman,  whose  mother  buried  it  for 
security  with  the  family  plate,  during  the  troublous 
years  with  which  the  last  century  came  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Lalor  said  that  Mr.  James  G.  Robertson  re- 
quested hiTTi  to  present  a  sketch  of  a  small  ancient  gold 
torque,  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Arthur  Butler.  It 
has  belen  coiled  up  so  as  to  form  a  finger  ring.  The 
sketch  represents  it  as  uncoiled :  the  surface  is  slightly  in- 
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jured,  and  not  at  all  equal  in  finish  to  the  Clara  torque^ 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Ormonde.    The  torque  was  kindly  lent  to  Mr.  Robertson 
for  the  purpose  of  describing  it.    Mr.  Lalor  also  pre- 
sented for  Mr.  Robertson,   on  the  part  of  Mr.  Henry 
Bruce  Armstrong,  the  following  newspaper  cuttings  and 
prints : — 1,  a  table  showing  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
Catholic  cause  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  during 
twenty-two  years  ending  1827 ;  2,  Down  Convention  (a 
political  narrative) ;  3,  an  obituary  notice  of  John  Sin- 
clair, Esq. ;  4,  memoirs  of  Mr.  Emmet ;  5,'  copy  of  the 
original  paper  of  association  of  the  first  Volunteer  Com- 
pany in  Belfast,  published  by  order  of  the  Company ;  6,  a 
print  representing  the  interior  of  the  court-house,  at  the 
moment  when  Emmet  is  standing  up  in  the  dock  and 
addressing  the  jury;  7,  a  plan  of  attack  and  defence 
of  the  town  of  Belfast  by  the  Volunteers,  on  the  20th 
July,   1781,   Earl  of   Charlemont,  reviewing  general; 
8,  a  view  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena;  9,  a  view  of 
the    bombardment    of  Algiers,   September   1st,    1816; 
10,  a  coloured  print  of  a  moniunent  to  the  memory 
of  Nelson.     Mr.  Lalor  also  exhibited  some  articles  en- 
trusted to  him  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Robertson,  viz., 
a  leaden  object  with  a  representation  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel  in  very  low  relief  on  one  side  of  it,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  mark  or  seal  which  had  been  attached  to 
cloth,  to  show  probably  that  it  had  paid  duty.     It  seems 
to  be  of  the  17th  century.     Specimens  have  been  found 
in  the  Thames,  and  the  seal  now  exhibited  was  turned 
up  in  a  ploughed  field  in  October,  1877,  about  half  a  mile 
from  Kilkenny.    One  side  has  been  broken  away,  and  on 
it  were  probably  the  arms  of  London.     Mr.  Kobertson 
had  also  sent  for  exhibition  a  flint  scraper  and  three  flint 
arrow-heads,  recently  received  from  Scotland,  and  re- 
markable for  their  minute  size. 

Captain  Bigoe  WiUiams,  Fellow  of  the  Association, 
presented  a  photograph  of  a  very  fine  gold  torque  found 
four  feet  deep,  not  far  from  the  Castle  of  Dover,  in  sink- 
ing foundations  for  a  house. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hayman  exhibited  a  photograph  of 
an   Ogham  stone  found  near  the  ruins  of  St.  John's 
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Priory,  YoughaJ.      He  also  exhibited  a  transcript  of 
the  catalogue  of  the  library   of    the   Youghal  Fran- 
ciscan Friaxy,  made  in  1491,  by  Friar  WiUiam  O'Hnr- 
rily.      It    contains,    with    many   curious  books,  Peter 
Comestor's  Sckolastica  ffistoria.    This  interesting  volume, 
printed  in  Strasburg,  1479,  was  found,  1817,  concealed 
behind  a  panel  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  house,  Youghal, 
then  the  residence  of  the  Hayman  family;  and  was 
now  exhibited  to  the  Association  by  Canon  Hayman, 
its  present  owner.     Pierre  le  Mangeur  (Comestor)  was 
a  native  of  France.     He  flourished  about  a.  d.  1170, 
became  Chancellor   of    the   University  of   Paris,    and 
died  Canon  of  St.  Victor,   1198.     His  work,  Scholas- 
tica  Jffistortay  is  a  compendium  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
from  Grenesis  to  Acts,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  curi- 
ous intermixture  of  unauthorised  stories,  and  sometimes 
profane  fables  which  the  author  ffrafted  upon  the  text. 
In  early  times  this  work  was  held  in  much  esteem  and 
repute.  About  a.  d.  1294,  at  the  instance  of  Charles  VHI., 
it  was  translated  into  French  by  Guiars  des  Moulins. 
Among  other  literary  treasures  of  the  Youghal  Francis- 
cans, as  given  in  the  catalogue,  was  *'  The  Meditations  of 
Saint  Bonaventure,"  which  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  may  like- 
wise come  to  light,  as  it  contained  mortuary  ana  other 
entries,  in  MS.,  of  the  princely  house  of  ritzGerald, 
founders  and  munificent  patrons  of  this  Friary.   The  com- 
piler of  the  catalogue  has  added  a  gloss,  that  whets  the 
antiquary's  appetite,  ^'cumchronids  Geraldinorumy  Canon 
Hayman  stated  that,  for  some  years,  he  had  searched  in 
the  great  libraries  and  in  all  accessible  quarters — ^but 
hitherto  in  vain — for  this  copy  of  Bonaventure.     He  had 
some  reason  to  expect  that  it  would  be  found  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.    The  catalogues 
of  his  MSS.  are  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Musemn. 
Titles — "Catalogus  Librorum  Manuscriptorum  in  Bib- 
liotheca  D.  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  a.d.  1837.    Impresaus 
Typis  Medio-Montanis.      Mense  Maio,  1837;"  "CataJo- 
gus  Librorum  Manuscriptorum  in  BibKotheca  Phillippica." 
These  catalogues  are  extremely  rare ;  they  contain  all  the 
MSS.  now  at  Cheltenham ;  and  were  printed  at  Middle 
Hill,  on  different  coloured  papers.    One  volume  is  much 
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less  in  size  than  the  other.     Canon  Hayman  suggested 
further  inquiry. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Macray  was  received  by  Dr.  CauMeld  : — 

"There  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  curious  account  by  a  Dutch- 
man, Adrian  Adomes,  Lord  of  Corthny,  in  Flanders,  a  resident  in  Co. 
Mayo,  and  of  his  dangers  in  Ireland,  in  1689-91.  He  was  son-in-law, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  of  Sir  H.  de  Vic,  Resident  for  Charles  II.  during 
the  Commonwecdth,  at  Brussels.  It  is  an  interesting  historical  docu- 
ment." 

The  Rev.  George  H.  Reade  sent  the  following,  rela- 
tive to  what  has  been  called  traditionally  the  Tomb  of 
the  Good  Woman's  Son,  in  the  southern  wall  of  the 
choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Abbey  of  Holy  Cross,  Co. 
Tipperary : — 

'*  That  which  is  now  called  '  The  Tomb  of  the  Good  Woman's  Son  '  in 
Holy  Cross,  is  not  a  tomb,  but  the  Sediliaof  the  clergy.  The  tombs  of 
founders  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  chancel,  where,  of  course,  the 
tomb  once  stood  bearing  the  above  designation ;  but  having  been  in  the 
course  of  time  swept  away,  and  the  memory  of  a  tomb  called  as  above 
remaining,  ignorant  guides  pointed  to  the  Sedilia  as  such. 

"  It  has  been  frequently  asked,  who  was  this  *  Good  Woman,'  and  who 
was  her  *  Son,'  and  some  very  strange  conjectural  replies  have  been  made 
to  these  queries.  Tradition  is  sQent  upon  the  subject,  and  history  has 
hitherto  been  considered  to  be  silent  also  as  to  their  identity.  Donogh 
Cairbre  O'Brien  had  been  presented  by  the  Pope  with  a  portion  of  the 
True  Cross,  and  the  only  tradition  which  remains  states  that  he  gave  the 
relic  to  his  wife,  and  that  she  bestowed  it  upon  the  abbey,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  gift.  Donogh  Cairbre  O'Brien  had  two  sons,  both  very 
celebrated  warriors.  The  eldest,  Turlough  O'Brien,  died  in  the  same  year 
as  his  father  Donogh.  Cairbre  and  his  praises  and  his  mighty  acts  were 
sung  by  John,  son  of  Eory  Magrath,  chief  historiographer  of  Thomond,  in 
a  poem  entitled  *  The  triumphs  of  Turlough  O'Brien,'  in  the  year  1469. 
Kow,  his  mother's  name  was  Sabina,  the  English  of  which  is  '  Gk>odness,' 
or,  as  it  has  come  down  to  our  day,  translated  '  goodie.'  These  laudatory 
poems  always  recited  the  names  of  the  parents  of  the  hero,  and  doubtless 
in  that  poem  he  was  called  the  son  of  Donogh  and  his  wife  '  Goodness,'  as 
Sabina  meant  to  the  Celtic  ear,  doubly  deserving  the  name  from  her  in- 
estimable gift  to  the  abbey  so  recently  erected.  Turlough  had  a  brother, 
also  celebrated  as  a  warrior,  who  defeated  the  English  in  several  battles, 
and  long  outlived  Turlough,  but  no  bard  sang  his  glories.  The  fact  that 
the  son  of  Sabina  and  Donogh,  a  warrior  whose  fame  was  thus  promul- 
gated, died  young,  while  all  were  speaking  of  his  noble  deeds,  and  the 
erection  of  the  abbey  by  his  father,  with  tiie  gift  of  the  portion  of  the 
True  Cross  by  his  mother  *  Goodness,'  were  so  well  remembered,  seem  to 
me  to  prove  that  the  tomb  erected  in  Holy  Cross  Abbey,  and  always 
called  1±Le  ^  Tomb  of  the  Good  Woman's  Son,'  must  have  been  erected  in 
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memory  of  Tnrlougli  O'Brien,  who  is,  therefore,  the  son  of  Donogh  and 
Goodness  O'Brien — ^the  first  entombment  in  the  chnrch  built  by  his 
father,  endowed  by  his  good    mother,   and  exalted   by  his  glorions 


Mr.  Denis  A.  O'Leary  sent  the  following  additional 
notes  on  the  inscription  of  Maurice  FitzGerald  at  Butte- 
vant  Abbey : — 

"  In  the  *  Journal '  of  this  Association  for  October,  1876,  I  gave  the 
inscription  and  arms  of  Maurice  Fitz  Oerald,  of  Castle  Ishen,  and  I  now 
add  a  few  items  which  may  be  considered  interesting  when  taken  with 
the  unpublished  Geraldine  Documents  which  have  already  appeared  in 
the  'Journal.'  As  already  stated  (vol.  iv.,  fourth  series,  p.  109),  the 
inscription  is  carved  on  a  dab  in  the  built-up  window  of  the  transept  of 
the  mined  Franciscan  abbey  at  Buttevant.  On  a  recent  visit,  I  found 
lying  beneath  on  the  ground  a  large  monumental  slab,  apparently  the 
topmost  slab  of  the  tomb  when  complete,  now  broken  in  pieces,  the 
outer  rim  of  which  bore  an  inscription  in  old  capitals,  which  is  now 
unfortunately  illegible,  and  the  date  1614  in  the  lower  comer.  I  care- 
folly  rubbed  over  the  inscription  to  see  whether  I  could  not  take  a  copy, 
but  my  efforts  were  unavailing.  One  letter  looked  like  M,  but  this  is 
merely  surmise.  This  Maurice  of  the  inscription  was,  I  believe,  father 
to  Sir  Richard  Fitz  Gerald,  Bart.,  who  built  Castle  Ishen  House,  and  who 
was,  Miss  Hickson  says,  '  the  first  of  the  Castle  Ishen  Fitz  Gwalds  who 
assumed  the  Clenlish  baronetcy.'  He  married  Johanna,  daughter  and 
heiress  to  James  Trant,  of  Dingle,  Esq.  (niece  to  Phyllis  Trant,  grand- 
mother to  W.  C.  Hickie,  Esq.,  D.L.,  of  Eilelton,  county  of  Kerry,  and 
lieutenant-Colonel  J.  F.  Hickie,  D.L.,  of  Slevoir,  Roscrea),  and  had 
issue  one  son,  James,  who  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  and  was  commonly 
called  Sir  James  Trant  Fitz  Gerald,  and  one  daughter,  married  to  a  Mr. 
Pepper,  who  died  in  England.  Sir  James  Trant  Fitz  Gerald  married 
Bridget  Anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Balton,  of  Thumham  Hall,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  Esq.,  by  his  third  wife,  Bridget  More,  of  Barn- 
borough  Hall,  Yorkfihire,  who  was  heiress  and  last  lineal  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  More,  Chancellor  to  Henry  YIII.  Sir 
James  Trant  FitzGerald  (who  died  in  1820,  when,  according  to  local 
tradition,  past  seventy  years)  had  issue  one  son,  James,  who  married 
Augusta,  second  daughter  of  Yice-Adndral  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle, 
G.C.B.,  and  sister  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  Bart., 
late  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  now  first  Baron  Cottesloe,  of 
Swanbourne  Park,  Bucks,  and  whose  eldest  son,  the  Hon.  T.  Fremantle, 
bas  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  in  the  representation  of  Bucks. 
This  Sir  James  Fitz  Gerald  died  at  his  town  residence  on  the  26th  Sep- 
tember, 1839.  He  had  issue  two  sons,  both  of  whom  succeeded  in  turn 
to  the  baronetcy. 

**  1.  Sir  James  George  Dalton  Fitz  Gerald  (he  assumed  the  surname  of 
Balton  before  that  of  Fitzgerald,  and  the  arms  quarterly,  by  Royal 
Letters  Patent),  bom  January  6,  1831 ;  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  September  26,  1839 ;  married,  June  26,  1856, 
Blanche  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Philip  Stourton ;   died  at  Bath, 
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January  15,  1867.  He  left  no  issue;  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Blanche, 
died  at  the  Convent  of  MercVi  Baggot-street,  Dublin  (whither  she  retired 
on  the  death  of  Sir  James),  in  May,  1875. 

''  2.  Sir QeraldEichardDaltonFitz(}erald, En^^ht of  Malta(the present 
baronet),  bom  August  21, 1832,  late  a  lieutenant  in  the  EoyalNavy,  mar- 
ried, January  15,1861,  Agnes  Georgiana,  second  daughter  of  Oeorge  Wildes, 
of  Elm  Bank,  Manchester,  Esq.  He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  when  he  also  assumed  the  surname  of  Dalton  before 
Eitz  Gerald.  He  has  no  issue.  His  surving  sisters  are  Augusta ;  Cecilia,^ 
married  in  1853  to  Louis  Marquis  Di  Serlupi,  Commander  of  the  Horse 
to  his  late  Holiness  Pius  IX. ;  and  Emily.  Besides  the  Castle  Ishen 
estate  in  Cork  county.  Sir  Gerald  Dalton  Fitz  Gerald  has  another  estate 
near  Fethard,  in  Tipperary.  Eesidences :  Thumham  Hall,  Lancaster ; 
Bigod's  Hall,  Dunmow,  Essex ;  Castle  Ishen  Castle,  Charleville,  county 
Cork ;  47,  Fortman-square,  London,  "W. 

''  The  last  of  the  family  who  resided  at  Castle  Ishen  was  Sir  James 
Trant  Fitz  Gerald,  grandfather  to  the  late  and  to  the  present  baronet. 
When  he  went  abroad  in  1812,  my  granduncle,  Mr.  Denis  O'Leary,  of 
Farthingville  House,  who  was  then  agent  of  the  estate,  came  to  reside  at 
Castle  Ishen,  and  on  his  death  it  fell  to  his  brother,  Mr.  William  O'Leary, 
my  grandfather,  whose  third  son  is  now  in  possession.  Castle  Ishen  House 
is  a  good  old-fashioned  three-storied  mansion,  and  is  not  '  ruinous,'  as 
stated  by  Miss  Hickson  in  *  Eevised  Fedigree  B,  note  i.*  Over  the  door- 
way is  a  square  slab,  with  the  arms  as  given  at  Buttevant.  Of  the  old 
castle  which  gave  the  name  to  the  townland — '  the  castle  at  the  small 
fort ' — one  square  tower,  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  only  remains.  On 
the  top,  the  northern  pointed  gable,  in  which  was  an  arched  window, 
stands  out  in  relief.  The  eastern  boundary  of  this  townland  is  the 
Aghathulca  stream,  which  flows  through  a  deep  glen  locally  known  as 
Oleann-na-setd,  <  the  Glen  of  the  Blow,'  or,  according  to  another  reading, 
'  the  Glen  of  the  Jewel,'  names  which  are  not  given  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Maps,  for  which  reason  they  are  inserted  here. 

"  IfoTES. — ^In  his  Irish  Family  JSittory,  p.  221,  R.  Cronnelly  states 
that  '  Clanglas '  was  a  district  in  Hy  Gonsl  Gabhra,  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Connello,  south-east  of  Abbeyf  eale ;  it  was  sometimes  called  Hy 
Cuilean,  a  name  by  which  the  more  extensive  territory  of  Hy  Conal 
Gabhra  was  also  Imown;  and  the  writer  of  the  '  Grenealogy  of  Irish 
Names,'  in  The  Shamrock,  Vol.  xiv.,  p.  319,  says,  '  Claen-ghlais,  now 
Clonlish,  barony  of  Upper  Connello,  &c.'  The  Commons  of  Clonliah,  or, 
as  it  now  written,  Cleanglass,  an  electoral  division  in  the  l^ewcastle  West 
Union,  are  situate  in  ti^e  parish  of  Ashford  and  barony  of  Glenquinn. 
It  is  a  wild,  bleak,  mountainous  district,  without  any  trace  of  a  castle, 
if  there  was  any  ever  there,  or  anything  to  point  out  its  former  greatness. 
A  curious  legend,  as  I  suppose  I  should  term  it,  is  told  concerning  Sir 
James  Trant  Fitz  Gerald.  When  travelling  in  Denmark — so  the  story 
goes — ^he  was  once  present  at  a  wedding,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  And  that  amongst  the  dowry  enumerated  were  *  the  lands  of  Castle 
Ishen  in  Green  Ireland.'    Miss  Hickson  informs  me  that  it  was  an  ances- 


^  The  Marchesa  Di  Serlupi  is  Patroness      Faithful  Servant  Women,"  recently  esta- 
of  a  lay  Canfratemity,  "  The  Society  of      bliahed  by  His  HolineflB  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
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tor  o!  liersy  &  Mr.  B.  Hickson,  who  conformed  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
IliatheLd  the  Castle  Ishen  estate  in  trost  daring  the  '  Penal  days.'    llie 

noble  part  which  many  Ptotestant  families  acted  in  those  tronblous  times 

IB  matter  of  history." 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hayman  read  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  James  Graves : — 

"I  inclose  a  cutting  from  the  I^'eeman*  It  is  abont  an  eviction, 
but  it  has  an  aichseological  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  bears  on  the 
defltraction  of  one  of  Ireland's  national  monuments— the  famous  cham- 
bered tumulus  at  Bowth,  only  second  in  magnitude  and  interest  to  the 
neighbouring  great  chambered  tumulus  at  New  Grange.  It  should  be 
brought  before  the  Meeting  as  showing  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
passing  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Bill,  which  has  been  read  a  second 
time  already  this  Session.  This  Dowth  monument  is  itself  scheduled  in 
the  Bill.  We  must  lament  that  this  grand  national  monument  has 
been  left  to  destruction.  It  would  also  be  well  to  remark  that  the 
'Aidueological  Society'  which  'devastated'  the  tumulus  was  not  our 
Aflsodation.  It  was  explored  about  thirty  years  ago  by  private  indi- 
viduals.  No  account  of  the  exploration  has  ever  been  published;  and 
when  I  saw  it,  the  materials  of  the  tumulus  were  lying  about  in  sad 
confasLon,  and  evidently  had  never  been  placed  back.  Being  so,  Mr. 
Eloock,  the  tenant  of  the  land,  naturally  thought  they  would  form  good 
building  materials,  and  acted  accordingly.  Thousands  of  tons  of  stones 
for  *  road  metal '  were  also  taken  from  it,  for  Mr.  Elcock  was  a  road  con- 
tractor as  well  as  a  house  builder." 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  extract  alluded 
to:— 

"  We  must  add  that  the  facts  disclosed  at  the  Meeting  show  only  too 
plaioly  how  urgent  is  the  need  of  an  Act  to  preserve  from  ruin  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Ireland.  It  is  quite  plam  that,  for  many  years 
past,  the  great  tumulus  of  Dowth,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  island — one 
of  the  most  stupendous,  interesting,  and  ancient  memorials  of  the  past — 
has,  after  two  thousand  years,  been  in  our  day  used  as  a  convenient 
^oarry  by  more  than  one  person." 

The  O'Donovan  read  a  portion  of  the  trial  in  the 
ejectment  case  above  alluded  to,  and  said  that  from  the 
report  it  was  plain  the  eviction  took  place  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  this  tumulus. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Lenihan,  seconded  by 
The  O'Donovan,  it  was  unanimously  resolved : — "  That 
we  strongly  protest  against  the  attempted  destruction 
of  the    monumental    remains   at  Dowth,    one   of  the 
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most  interesting  and  extensive  tumuli  in  western  Europe, 
and  that  we  respectfully  call  upon  Sir  John  Lubbock  to 
employ  his  energies  in  order  to  the  extension,  to  the 
antiquities  and  national  relics  of  this  country,  of  the  pro- 
tection of  Parliament  We  cannot  in  words  sufficiently 
strong  denounce  the  barbarous  destruction  of  the  monu- 
mental remains  at  Dowth.  We  also  request  the  attention 
of  the  city  and  county  Members  of  Cork,  the  Members 
for  Kilkenny  county  and  city,  and  such  other  Members 
of  Parliament  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
our  national  antiquities,  to  this  subject;  and  that  the 
Hon*  Sec.  forward  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock." 

Mr.  Penrose. — Is  there  no  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
preservation  of  those  antiquities  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Hayman. — Not  yet. 

The  Chairman  said  that  some  ecclesiastical  ruins 
were,  under  the  Irish  Church  Act,  made  National  Monu- 
ments, and  vested  in  the  Board  of  Works  to  preserve 
them. 

The  O'Donovan  said  that  Mr.  Doherty,  Lord  Ban- 
don's  agent,  told  him  that  morning  that  the  splendid 
Round  Tower  of  Eaneigh  would  before  long  be  upset, 
owing  to  the  inroads  which  the  ivy  was  making  be- 
tween the  stones. 

Dr.  Caulfieldsaid  that  the  late  Prof  essor  Harkness  and 
himself  went  to  the  tower  last  simuner,  and  cut  the  roots 
of  the  ivy  as  much  as  possible,  and  they  hoped  it  would 
have  all  come  down  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Rajnnond  said  that  he  had  been  employed  by 
the  Countess  of  Kingston  to  restore  the  old  arch  in  the 
church  at  Brigowne,^  part  of  which  belonged  to  the 
seventh  century.     There  was  a  tomb  in  that  church  to 

'  *'Iii  1807,  on  building  the  glebe-  up  the  fragment  of  a  large  stone  (care- 
house  at  Biigowne,  the  base  of  the  Bound  lessly,  however,  and  as  a  thing  of  no 
Tower  there  was  dug  up  to  furnish  squared  value),  on  which  the  letters  H,  if,  and  0 
stones  for  that  work.  It  stood  S.  W.  of  the  could  be  distinguished.  A  letter  shaped 
old  church,  and  had  long  been  reduced  like  P  was  repeated  moi^  than  once,  as 
to  a  level  with  the  ground.  On  digging  also  C  or  O.  Three  rows  of  these  letters 
some  feet  below  the  surface,  it  appeared  were  visible."  BennetMSS.  Quoted  by 
evidently  to  rest  on  a  square  foundation,  Dr.  Brady,  **  Cler.  and  Par.  Eecords  of 
in  one  of  tiie  angles  of  yhich  was  built  Cork,"  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 
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3Iargaret  Baroness  Kingston;  and  a  gentleman,  a  de- 
scendant, in  England,  had  sent  him  (Mr.  Raymond) 
£16  10«.  to  restore  that  tomhu 

It  was  then  unanimously  resolved  that  the  next 
Meeting  be  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  April,  at 
Kilkenny. 

The  following  Papers  were  contributed : — 
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EXAMINATION  AND  MEASUREMENTS  OF  THE  ROUND  TOWER 
OF  KINEIGH,  BARONY  OF  WEST  CARBERT,  CO.  CORK. 

MADE  BY  DR.  CAULFIELD,  F.S.A.;  PROFESSOR  HARKNESS,  F.R.S.  ;    AND 
THE  REV.  J.  HAINES,  M.A.,  ON  APRIL  23  AND  27,  1878. 

The  Round  Tower  of  Kineigh  is  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Eaneigh;  it  is  about  three  miles  north-west  of  the 
village  of  Iniskeen.     The  country  for  miles  all  round  is 
of  a  wild  and  rugged  character ;  rocks  crop  up  on  every 
side;  the  land  is  intersected  with  rivulets,  which  cascacfe 
here  and  there  by  the  way-side,  sometimes  forming  deep 
pools:  one  remarkable  for  its  depth  is  called  Poul-na- 
ffumane.     At  this  season  of  the  year  this  part  of  the 
countiy  presents  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  burnished 
gold,  nrom  the  great  quantity  of  the  furze  blossom  with 
which  it  is  covered.     On  close  observation  the  surface 
of  the  rock,  which  is  old  red  sandstone,  occasionally 
exhibits  moutonned    outlines,   probably  resulting    from 
glacial  action.     At  the  distance  of  a  mile  the  Kound 
Tower  becomes  visible,  occupying  a  commanding  posi- 
tion; at  first  it  seems  to  rise  out  of  a  plantation  that 
surrounds  the  glebe-house,    and  being  partly  covered 
with  ivy,  with  the  sky  for  its  background,  it  has  a  very 
picturesque  appearance.     It  may,  however,  be  observed 
that  if  the  tower  is  to  be  preserved,  the  ivy  must  be 
removed,  as  it  has  already  dislodged  some  of  the  stones 
at  the  base  of  the  tower,  and  is  still  likely  to  do  more 
mischief.      This  tower  has  one  unique  peculiarity,  in 
which  it  differs  from  all  the  others — it  has  a  hexagonal 
base  and  chamber  of  the  same  character,  from  which,  at 
the  height  of  about  18  feet,  the  round  portion  of  the 
tower  commences.     It  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  small 
rocky   eminence,   quite    adjacent    to    the   church   and 
churchyard ;   the  base  rests   on  a  plinth  hexagonally 
arranged,  about  six  inches  high ;  beneath  is  a  rude  plat- 
form of  stones  of  irregular  thickness,  on  which  the  tower 
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stands,  where  the  builders  did  not  avail  of  the  founda- 
tions presented  by  the  natural  rock.  At  a  distance  of 
more  than  three-fourths  from  the  base  the  circular  part 
of  the  tower  is  nearly  vertical.  From  the  fact  of  this 
tower  being  somewhat  out  of  the  beaten  track,  it  ap- 
pears not  to  have  received  that  minute  examination 
which  so  interesting  a  memorial  deserves.  All  the 
accounts  of  it,  from  Smith  down,  prove  that  a  cursory 
glance  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those  who  have 
made  any  mention  of  it.  The  sides  of  the  hexagon  are 
each  about  10  ft.  5^  in.  broad,  the  height  18  ft. ;  on  re- 
moving some  of  the  ivy  from  the  angles,  a  remarkable 
feature  presented  itself,  it  was  found  that  each  of  the 
angles  terminated  in  a  triangular  cap  formed  of  five 
large  stones  abutting  against  the  round  part  of  the 
tower.  The  door,  which  faces  nearly  N.E.,  is  10ft.  6  in. 
from  the  base ;  the  sides  are  composed  of  dressed  stone 
facings  at  the  sides,  with  a  flag  at  the  top.  Thickness  of 
the  wall  at  door,  4  ft.  3  in.  Height  of  do.,  4  ft.  10^  in. 
Outside  width  of  door  at  bottom,  28i  in. ;  do.  at  top, 
24^  in. ;  inside  do.  at  bottom,  28  in. ;  do  at  top,  24  in. 
The  doorway  and  all  the  windows  have  oblique  sides, 
and  splay  in.  The  floor  of  the  apartment  inside  the 
door  IS  composed  of  flags;  on  removing  one  in  the 
centre,  about  3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  access  was  obtained  to  the 
hexagonal  chamber,  which  is  10  ft.  deep  to  the  rock  on 
which  the  tower  sits.  The  following  are  the  measure- 
ments of  the  sides : — 1st,  that  beneath  the  door  N.E., 
4  ft.  Tin. ;  2nd,  N.,  4  ft.  4  in. ;  3rd,  N.W.,  4  ft.  7  in. ; 
4th,  S.W.,  4ft.  3|in. ;  5th,  S.,  4ft  5 in.;  6th,  E.,  4ft. 
Tin.  Diameter  Irom  face  to  face,  Tft  lOin. ;  do.  from 
angle  to  angle,  9  ft.  1  in.  Some  of  the  stones  run  the 
entire  length  of  the  face,  many  are  dressed,  others  ex- 
hibit only  the  surface  of  a  natural  joint ;  the  floor  above 
is  supported  by  rude  slabs,  projecting  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  angles  of  the  hexagon ;  no  aperture  of  any 
kind  occurs  in  the  lower  chamber. 

2nd  chamber — facing  door,  height,  1 1  ft.  9  in. ;  dia- 
meter, 8  ft.  lOin. ;  no  window.  Indications  of  recent 
pointing ;  stones  dressed.  About  two  inches  above,  a  rim 
projects  about  an  inch  from  the  wall,  and  tapers  away 

4th  ser.,  tol.  t.  B 
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towards  the  comers  of  the  door :  it  seems  to  be  the  base 
of  the  circular  part  of  the  tower,  and  consists  of  twelve 
stones. 

3rd  chamber — ^height,  11  ft.  4  in. ;  diameter,  9  ft. 
2  in. ;  height  of  window  from  ledge  which  supports 
floor,  28  in. ;  height  of  do.,  1  ft.  4  in. :  breadth,  11|^  in. ; 
faces  E.N.E.;  indications  of  recent  pointing  stnd  old 
chisel  marka  AU  the  floors  above  No.  2  are  formed 
of  flags  about  the  semi-diameter  of  the  chamber,  and 
rest  on  the  original  stone  rims  which  project  from  the 
wall  all  round,  and  are  reached  by  a  series  of  iron  lad- 
ders fixed  in  the  floor ;  the  door  is  likewise  reached  from 
the  outside. 

4th  chamber — ^height,  12  ft.  11  in.  ;  diameter,  9  ft. ; 
height  of  window  from  floor  ledge,  23  in. ;  height  of  do., 
1  ft.  4  in. ;  breadth,  11|^  in. ;  faces  N.  W. ;  indications  of 
recent  pointing  and  old  chisel  marks. 

6th  chamber — height,  13  ft.  8  in. ;  diameter,  8  ft. 
8  in.;  height  of  window  from  ledge  of  floor,  16  in.; 
height  of  do.,  1  ft.  8  in. ;  breadth  11|^  in. ;  faces  N.  by  E. 
In  this  chamber  some  of  the  stones  are  3  ft.  6  in.  by  5  in. 
There  are  also  two  rude  corbels,  one  3  ft.  8  in.,  the  other 
7i  ft.  from  floor ;  indications  of  recent  pointing  and  old 
chisel  marks. 

6th  or  upper  chamber — height,  7  ft.  8  in. ;  diameter, 
8  ft.  6  in. ;  thickness  of  waU  at  top,  3  ft. ;  height  of 
window  from  ledge,  14  in.;  thickness  of  do.,  6  in. ; 
height  of  sill  of  window,  1  ft.  8  in. ;  breadth,  11-|-  in. ; 
faces  S. ;  old  chisel  marks  apparent  on  some  of  the 
curved  stones,  but  much  weathered ;  no  indications  of 
pointing.  The  breadth  of  the  chisel  with  which  the 
stones  were  worked  was  5  inches ;  this  is  evident  from 
the  uniformity  of  the  cut  on  most  of  the  stones ;  the 
curve  of  some  of  the  large  stones  had  been  prepared  pre- 
vious to  chiselling.  The  cutting  or  dressing  is  always 
in  an  oblique  direction,  and  sometimes  assumes  the  forms 
of  a  series  of  chevrons.  In  the  doorway  some  stones  so 
dressed,  and  afterwards  cemented  together,  present  this 
pattern  as  if  intended  for  ornament,  though  manifestly 
accidental.  There  is  also  in  the  doorw3»y  a  stone  par- 
tially jointed  and  dressed  beyond  the  termination  of  the 
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joint.  In  the  upper  chamber  a  modem  bell  is  hmig,  about 
4  cwt.  weight.  This  tower  belongs  to  the  glebe  land,  and 
is  now  in  excellent  condition.  The  upper  courses  of 
the  tower  are  perfectly  regular  and  uniform,  and  this 
does  not  appear  to  result  from  repair.  The  upper 
courses  slightly  bulge  outwards,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
support  of  the  cap.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
usual  conical  cap  which  generally  surmounts  these 
Round  Towers  is  wanting  here ;  the  top  is  open,  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  or  tradition  that  such  ever  existed. 
At  some  remote  period  it  may  have  had  another 
chamber  and  a  cap,  as  Mr.  Petrie  says  that  these  stories 
vary  "in  number  from  four  to  eight,"  p.  358.  The 
earliest  notice  we  have  of  this  place  occurs  in  the 
**  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  under  "  a.d.  850,  Forb- 
hasach  son  of  Maeluidhir,  Abbot  of  Cill-mor-Cinnech, 
died."  Dr.  0' Donovan  in  a  note  says,  "i^.  the  great 
church  of  Ceann-eich.  This  was  probably  Ceanneich, 
angUce  Kineigh,  near  the  village  of  Iniskeen,  in  the 
barony  of  Carbery  and  county  of  Cork,  where  are  the 
remains  of  a  Round  Tower.^^  The  word  in  the  Irish 
language  is  Ceann-eich,  and  signifies  "the  head  or  hill  of 
the  horsa"  Smith,  in  his  "  History  of  Co.  Cork"  (vol.  ii. 
p.  415),  says  that  "the  Round  Tower  stands  124  feet 
from  the  west  of  the  ruined  church."  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  have  no  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
architecture  of  this  church,  which  will  hereafter  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  dilapidated  state  in  1700 ;  the  remains 
of  foundations  may  still  be  traced,  but  not  of  the  ancient 
church,  as  we  shall  also  see.  In  the  churchyard,  near 
the  south  wall,  is  a  mark  resembling  a  footprint  in  the 
natural  rock,  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface,  said  to 
be  that  of  St.  Mocolmoc ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  in 
former  times,  whenever  an  oath  was  to  be  administered, 
it  was  done  by  the  person  placing  his  right  foot  in  this 
cavity,  when  he  was  interrogated  in  the  usual  way. 
The  legend  as  now  told  by  the  people  in  the  locality  is, 
that  a  cow  belonging  to  the  saintly  personages  who,  in 
the  days  of  old,  inhabited  this  tower,  was  seized  and 
driven  away  for  taxes  due  to  the  lord  of  the  soil ;  this 
aet  so  excited  the  indignation  of  the  saint,  that  he  leaped 
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from  the  tower  and  alighted  on  this  spot,  uttering  male- 
dictions against  those  who  drove  off  the  cow,  which  was 
subsequently  recovered,  and  the  footprint  remained  in 
memory  of  the  event.     This  story  seems  to  accord  in 
some  particulars  with  another  statement  made  by  Smith 
(vol.  ii.  p.  416),  on  the  authority  of  what  he  calls  "  some 
annals  of  Munster,"  and  which  would  point  definitely  to 
the  period  of  the  erection  of  Kineigh  tower  which  is 
mentioned  as  being  in  process  of  building  about  a.d. 
1015.     The  legend  is,  that  soon  after  the  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf  (Cluain-tarbh  =  ^*  meadow  of  the  butts"),   which 
was  lought  on  Friday  before  Easter,    1013,    "  Kean 
MacMoilewoa  having  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Brien,  late  monarch  of  Ireland,  set  about  conquering 
the    kingdom    from    Donel    his    brother-in-law,    who 
married  the  second  daughter  of  Brien,  and  marched 
near  the  tower  of  Kineigh,  then  building  and  almost 
finished  by  St.  Mocholomog  the  patron,  and,  invoking 
the  saint's  blessing,  received  it.     Kean,  pursuing  Donel, 
came  to  Kineigh  with  5000  men,  whom  he  suffered  to 
plunder  it,  and  carry  away  the  provisions  of  the  work- 
men, on  which  account  he  was  cursed  by  the  saint,  and 
his  army  overthrown  by  Donel  at  a  place  called  Magolin, 
six  miles  west  of  Cork."     Since  the  examination  of  the 
tower,  the  Rev.  J.  Goodman,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Skib- 
bereen,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Irish  language,  has  kindly  furnished  the 
following  translation  of  an  extract  from  a  copy  of  an  old 
Irish  MS.  in  his  possession.      The  original  was  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  John  Collins,  of  Myross,  an  eminent 
Irish  antiquary,  genealogist,  and  scribe ;  and  it  is  now 
pretty  evident  that  Smith  must  have  derived  his  infor- 
mation from  this  source,  when  he  was  in  Carbery.     The 
translation  of  the  latter  part,  which  is  given   above, 
differs  slightly,  but  is  said  to  be  much  more  correct,  and 
is  worth  recording.     A.D.    1014,   "Amhloibh,   son  of 
Cathal  (O'Donovan),  was  a  great  warrior,  and  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Clontarf  under  the  banner  of  Cian,  son  of 
Maolmuagh,  chief  of  the  sept  of  the  O'Mahonies,  and 
the  friend  and  benefactor  of  his  father,  Cathal  son  of 
Donovan.     This  Cian  was  a  prince  of  great  bravery  and 
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wisdom.  In  the  lifetime  of  his  father  he  was  given  up 
as  an  hostage  to  Brien  (Bonimha).  He  mostly  always 
lived  at  his  palace,  fought  by  his  side,  and  shared  in  his 
dangers  and  in  his  glory,  ibrien  gate  him  his  daughter 
Sadhbh  (Sabina= goodness)  in  marriage.  As  the  South 
Monster  troops  did  not  suffer  as  much  as  the  North 
Munster  troops  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  Cian  com- 
manded 3000  men  coming  from  the  battle.  Domhnal, 
son  of  Dubhdeivrain,  ancestor  of  the  O'Donoghues,  com- 
manded as  many  more;  whilst  the  troops  of  North 
Munster  consisted  only  of  2000,  out  of  which  1200 
only  were  able  to  bear  arms,  which  were  comlhanded  by 
Teige  and  Donagh,  the  two  surviving  sons  of  Brien. 
Gian  seeing  their  weakness  sent  a  formal  embassy  to 
them,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  April,  informing  them 
of  his  intention  of  being  proclaimed  King  of  Munster. 
On  hearing  this  his  brother  sent  an  express  to  Domhnal, 
son  of  Dubhdeivrain,  announcing  the  mtention  of  Cian, 
who  immediately  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  Cian,  de- 
manded the  cause,  and  told  him  he  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  promoting  him  to  the  sovereignity  of  Munster, 
but  solenmly  protested  against  his  proceedings.  Cian 
answered,  that  he  never  thought  of  asking  his  advice  or 
assistance  on  that  occasion,  on  which  Domhnal  and  his 
aimy  separated  from  that  of  Cian,  and  formed  a  distinct 
camp.  Hereupon  Domhnal  and  his  party  proceeded  to 
Kerry,  and  Cian  and  his  to  Ibh-Eachach  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  the  place  of  his  residence,  where  he  assumed 
the  government  of  Mimster  and  protected  O'Donovan  in 
his  own  extensive  estates  in  the  counties  of  Limerick 
and  Cork.  The  above  Domhnal  Dubhdeivrain  was 
married  to  a  second  daughter  of  Brien,  and  marched 
with  an  army  of  2000  men  against  Cian,  who  denounced 
and  challenged  him  to  battle  at  Maghguilidhe,  now  called 
Magolin,  six  miles  to  the  west  of  Cork.  Domhnal  on  his 
wsLj  came  near  Kineigh  tower  then  building,  and  almost 
finished  by  St.  Mocholmoge,  the  patron  thereof,  and 
implored  that  saint's  blessing,  which  he  received.  Cian 
coming  the  same  way  with  his  army  of  3000  men  in- 
sulted St.  Mochohnoge,  and  suffered  nis  army  to  plunder 
his  church,  and  even  to  carry  away  the  provisions  of  the 
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workmen,  for  which  he  and  his  army  were  cursed  by 
the  saint,  according  to  the  following  historical  rann : — 

'  East  fFom  his  house,  the  Saint  uplifts  his  hands 
And  prays,  whilst  on  the  Terdant  sod  he  stands, 
That  Domhnal  may  the  head  of  Oian  ohtain, 
And  o'er  his  troops  an  easy  conquest  gain.' 

The  parties  met  at  Maghguilidhe,  and  the  engagement 
was  long  and  bloody.  The  party  of  Cian  was  at  length 
defeated  with  great  carnage,  ana  amongst  the  slain  'was 
the  prince  and  his  two  brothers  and  three  of  his  sons. 
*Thus  fell,'*says  the  ^^Leabhar-Oiris,"  *the  intrepid  Cian, 
as  gallant  and  generous  a  prince  as  the  house  of  Heber 
produced.'"  Mr.  Goodman  has  examined  other  Irish 
MS.  genealogical  poems  on  the  same  subject,  in  his  col- 
lection, but  has  met  with  no  other  reference  to  the 
building  of  Kineigh,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  St. 
Mocholmoge  in  the  "Acta  Sanctorum." 

The  Churchyard. — On  entering,  one  is  struck  with 
the  great  nmnber  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  denuded 
of  leaves,  and  poles  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  that 
are  scattered  about.  It  is  thus  accounted  for : — ^When 
a  new  grave  is  made,  the  friends  usually  bring  fresh 
sods,  often  from  a  distance:  these  are  cut  from  the 
green  sward,  the  dimensions  of  the  grave,  and,  rolled 
like  a  carpet  on  the  straight  bough  of  a  tree,  are 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men  to  the  grave. 
Here  it  is  unfolded  and  laid  over  the  remains;  the 
pole  is  then  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the 
bearers,  and  never  removed  from  the  site  of  the  grave. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  crop  of  nettles,  which  are  never 
permitted  to  be  cut,  this  place  abounds  with  the  yellow 
water  iris  {Iri8-p8eud-acorus\  the  gay  blossom  of  which 
helps,  in  its  own  season,  to  shine  through  the  gloom  that 
hangs  over  the  graves. 

The  Old  Church.— From  the  "  Regal  Visitation  "  we 
learn  that  in  1615  the  church  and  chancel  were  in  repair 
and  furnished  with  books.  1634. — The  church  was  in 
good  condition  and  furnished.  1682. — The  chuxch  of 
Kineigh  was  ordered  to  be  repaired  by  a  grand  jury 
presentment.     1699. — The  church  was  in  bad  condition* 
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1700,  May  27. — ^Bishop  Dive  Downes  visited  the  church 
of  Kineigh.  In  his  account  he  says  :  "  The  west  end 
of  the  church  is  covered,  but  the  wall-plates  give  way. 
The  partition  betwixt  that  part  of  the  church  which  is 
covered  and  the  east  end,  which  is  uncovered,  is  not 
plastered.  A  high  Round  Tower  stands  in  the  S.W. 
comer  of  the  churchyard.  A  door  was  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church,  and,  it  is  thought,  opened  into  a  vestry. 
It  is  supposed  this  church  was  formerly  a  cathedral. 
The  churchyard,  being  an  acre,  is  well  enclosed  with  a 
stone  wall.  About  30  acres  of  glebe  lie  around  the 
church  of  Kjoieigh.  The  country  about  is  indifferent 
coarse.  A  stone  is  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  church  of 
Kineigh,  counted  very  sacred,  which  the  Irish  solemnly 
swear  upon.  This  church  is  accounted  amongst  the 
Irish  very  sacred.  There  is  a  tradition  amongst  the 
Irish  that  formerly  in  the  churchyard  there  was  a  well 
that  had  great  medicinal  virtues,  and  that  the  concourse 
of  people  being  very  chargeable  to  the  inhabitants,  they 
stopped  it  up."  ("Downes'  Tour.")  1794,  Sept.  3.— 
A  new  church,  built  near  the  foundation  of  the  old  one, 
is  consecrated  under  the  name  of  Christ  Church.  1856, 
Aug.  27« — The  present  church  was  consecrated  under 
the  name  of  St.  Bartholomew.  From  these  accounts 
it  seems  there  were  three  churches  on  this  ground.  The 
ancient  one  seen  by  Bishop  Downes  appears  to  have  had 
a  nave  and  chancel  in  his  time,  separated  by  a  partition, 
the  latter  part  uncovered.  Both  the  later  churches 
occupied  different  sites.  The  foundations  now  visible  in 
the  cemetery  were  not  those  of  the  ancient  church,  as 
many  persons  in  the  locality  remember  the  church  on 
this  site ;  and  it  is  here  stated  to  have  been  "  built  near 
the  foundation  of  the  old  one."  Besides,  the  church- 
yard, in  Bishop  Downes'  time,  occupied  an  acre ;  and  it 
IS  said  that  the  field  to  the  west  once  formed  part  of  the 
churchyatrd.  If,  then,  the  stone  now  shown  in  the 
S.W.  of  the  churchyard  be  that  mentioned  by  Bishop 
Downes,  it  would  bring  the  ancient  church  in  more  im- 
mediate proximity  with  the  Round  Tower,  which 
occurs  in  so  many  other  instances.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,   in  his  work  on  the  Topography  of  Ireland, 
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which  he  completed  in  1187,  mentions  these  towers  as 
*^  Turres  ecclesiasticas,  quae  more  patriae  arctae  sunt  et 
altae,  nee  non  et  rotundas"  (chap.  ix.).  From  this  it  is 
evident  they  were  previously  erected.  They  are  usually 
called,  in  the  ^^  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters/'  claicteachaj 
from  cloffy  a  bell,  and  teachy  a  housa 
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At  a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Kilty- 
clogher,  Co.  Leitrim,  but  situate  in  the  extreme  north- 
west of  Fermanagh,  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
picturesque  and  troutf ul  river  which  at  this  point  divides 
the  counties,  rises  from  the  limestone  a  knoll  or  knock, 
which  in  the  neighbourhood  is  popularly  styled  ^*  The 
Forth."  There  is,  at  present  at  least,  no  evidence  of  any 
fort  having  had  an  existence  on  the  spot.  The  name 
has,  in  all  probability,  been  derived  from  the  Irish  word 
fertj  a  place  of  biuid.  Upon  this  slight  eminence,  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  may  be  descried  many  evi- 
dences of  the  site  having,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Irish 
Church,  been  a  place  very  sacred,  and  even  of  consider- 
able ecclesiastical  importance.  It  is  called  Kilcoo ;  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  when,  baffled  myself,  I  have  con- 
sulted archaeologists  well  read  in  Irish  Church  history — 
amongst  others,  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Reeves,  Dr.  Joyce, 
and  the  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon — the  mystery  of  its  founda- 
tion and  subsequent  history  remains  to  be  solved.  Ab- 
solutely nothing  appears  to  be  known  about  it ;  and  still 
here,  within  a  small  compass,  we  find  the  relics  of  an 
ancient  church,  a  holy  well  called  "  Tober  Patrick,"  a 
very  curiously-circumstanced  stone  cross  of  primitive 
character,  a  number  of  ancient  Irish  inscribed  flag-stones, 
a  well-defined  leacc,  or  monumental  heap,  and  a  cavern 
in  the  limestone  immediately  adjoining  (but  situate  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  little  river  abeady  referred  to), 
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which,  as  we  learn  from  the  traditions  of  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  was  anciently,  like  St.  Kevin's  Bed 
at  Glendalough,  partially  fashioned  by  human  hands, 
and  used  as  a  pemtential  retreat.  It  may  be  confessed 
that  from  the  same  authority  we  must  believe  that  the 
recluse's  cell  was  not  imfrequently,  in  modem  days, 
used  as  a  place  of  unholy  retreat  by  persons  of  the  class 
known  as  Rapparees,  and  even  by  the  distillers  of  illicit 
whiskey.  The  same,  by  the  way,  may  be  said  of  our 
oldest  crannogs. 

Few  close  scenes  in  Ireland  can  be  considered  more 
picturesquely  beantiful  than  this  weird  and  forgotten 
spot.     In  the  words  of  Scott — 

"  The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare ; 
The  space  within  is  green  and  fair  "  : 

and  the  labours  of  long-departed  churchmen  have  made 
a  kind  of  oasis  of  portions  of  Slattinoffh  and  of  Frevaghy 
for  so  the  townlands  within  which  Kilcoo  is  to  be  found 
are  still  called,  and  in  this  style  they  have  been  inserted 
upon  the  Ordnance  Map.  Trusting  that  from  a  critical 
examination  of  these  names  some  clue  might  be  afforded 
towards  an  identification  of  the  place,  I  applied  to  head- 
quarters in  such  matters,  and  received  from  Dr.  Joyce  a 
kindly  note,  some  portion  of  which,  as  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  I  am  at  liberty  here  to  insert.  Dr.  Joyce  writes 
that:  "  Slattinagh  and  Frevagh  are  first  cousins  in  mean- 
ing. The  first  means  a  place  abounding  in  shts  or  rods,  or 
slender  rod-like  growths  of  trees.  When  I  was  a  boy  at 
school  we  used  to  call  those  round  slate-pencils  you  buy 
at  stationers'  shops  black  slots.  Frevagh  means  a  place 
abounding  in  roots  (ppearh,  a  root),  so  called,  probably, 
from  the  roots  of  some  vanished  plantation.  In  interpret- 
ing Slattinagh  as  abounding  in  monumental  flagstones^ 
you  probably  meant  that  it  was  derived  from  leacc,  with 
the  s  prefixed,  as  is  common  in  the  north.  But  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  interpretation;  and  even  if  it  were, 
remember  that  leacc  means  not  a  flagstone,  but  a  monu- 
mental heap  (usually)  of  stones."  It  is  but  proper  here 
to  remark  that,  when  writing  the  above.  Dr.  Joyce  was 
not  aware  that  a  very  fine  monumental  heap  still  re- 
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mains  at  Kilcoo,  and  that  others  (for  the  place  has  been 
ruthlessly  dismantled)  may  have  existed  there  in  former 
times.  The  cemetery,  though  at  present,  and  for  a  long 
time  pEist,  used  only  for  the  interment  of  stiQbom  or 
unbaptized  children,  exhibits  numerous  graves,  several 
of  which  appear  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity.  It 
also,  until  lately,  contained  a  number  (said  to  have  been 
twelve  or  fourteen)  of  ancient  Irish  inscribed  monu- 
mental flag-stones,  only  three  of  which  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  still  remained.  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
the  missing  monuments  could  in  our  time  have  been 
wantonly  destroyed;  but  it  is  a  fact  beyond  question 
that,  some  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  when  a  new 
road  which  immediately  adjoins  the  graveyard  was 
being  formed,  more  than  twelve  ancient  inscribed  stones 
were  removed  by  a  contractor  and  utilised  by  him  in  the 
construction  of  ^'  pipes  "  or  drains.  The  story  of  this 
lamentable  outrage  was  told  to  me  in  presence  of  George 
Stewart,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  our  Association,  upon  the  spot, 
by  Mr.  Acheson,  a  respectable  farmer  of  the  better  class, 
who  for  many  years  has  lived  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
old  cemetery.  Mr.  Acheson  stated  that  he  had  known 
the  monuments  for  a  great  number  of  years ;  that  they 
were  much  of  the  same  size  and  character  as  the  three 
remaining  examples ;  that  they  were  all  inscribed  with 
letters  differing  from  those  in  modem  or  comparatively 
modern  use ;  that  each  inscription  was  accompanied  by 
an  incised  cross;  and  that  the  latter  were  of  various 
designs,  or,  as  he  said,  '^ patterns. ^'^  This  sad  story  of 
recent  Vandalism  was  fully  corroborated  by  more  than 
one  native  of  the  place.  Upon  inquiring  whether  it 
might  not  yet  be  possible  to  trace  some  of  the  stones^ 
thus  desecrated  within  the  works  already  referred  to, 
we  were  informed  that  it  would  be  useless  to  seek  for 
them,  as  they  were  hidden  from  view,  and  as  some  of 
them  had  certainly  been  broken  to  pieces  in  order  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  masons. 

The  first  of  the  remaining  moniunents  which  at- 
tracted our  attention  is  a  flat-surfaced  block  of  close  red 
gritstone,  measuring  22  inches  in  length  bv  10^  in 
breadth.     Its  thickness  is  about  10  inches.     It  was  in 
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order  to  see  and  draw  this  stone  (the  existence  of  which 
had  been  intimated  to  me  by  Mr.  P.  Magennis,  of 
Knockmore,  Derrygonnelly,  the  talented  author  of 
"  Tully  Castle,"  and  other  works  in  prose  and  verse) 
that,  in  company  with  Mr.  Stewart,  I  sought  the 
place.  We  had  not  been  long  upon  the  ground  when 
two  other  inscribed  stones  (Figs.  2  and  3)  were  found ; 
and  Mr.  Acheson  coming  up,  and  seeing  the  interest 
taken  in  the  remains,  soon  gave  us  the  melancholy 
story  of  the  destruction  of  others  which  had  been 
there.  Mr.  Magennis  had  heard  of  our  Fig.  1  monu- 
ment from  Mr.  F.  W.  Maguire,  the  obliging  master  of 
Kiltyclogher  National  School.  He  had  not  himself 
seen  it,  I  believe,  and  had  described  it  to  me  as  an 
inscribed  stone  cross.  We  were  at  first  rather  disap- 
pointed ;  but  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  flag,  I 
soon  became  satisfied  that  our  journey  had  not  been 
made  in  vain. 

For  an  idea  of  the  form  of  the  cross  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  inscription,  every  letter  of  which  remains 
clear  and  distinct,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  an  accom- 
panying illustration,  which  was  made  from  a  careful 
rubbing  and  drawing  of  the  original,  both  of  which  were 
made  while  the  object  was  still  before  us.  The  lines  of 
the  cross  are  not  of  the  usual  plainly  incised  class ;  they 
may  be  rather  described  as  consisting  of  slightly  de- 
pressed flat  bands.  The  inscription,  commencing  with 
a  small  Roman  cross,  reads — 

•f.  oil  t)ti  mAet  cttichi. 

"  A  prayer  for  Mael  Cluclii/' 

"  The  ancient  form  DU  "  (writes  Miss  Stokes,  in  her 
invaluable  work  entitled  *  Christian  Inscriptions  in  the 
Irish  Language'),  ** instead  of  DO,  for  the  preposition 
here,  is  curious,  and  occurs  on  only  two  other  inscrip- 
tiwis."  The  accomplished  editor  refers  to  the  inscription 
OR  DU  ETICH,  at  Clonmacnoise.  How  interesting  to 
find  that  at  Kilcoo  we  have  a  fourth  lapidary  example 
of  this  form.  "It  is  found,"  writes  Miss  Stokes,  "in 
the  *Book  of  Armagh'  (a  MS.  of  the  beginning  of  the 
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ninth  century)  and  in  the  Milan  Codex,  and  is  identical 
with  the  Groth.  du^  Nhg.  zu,  and  probably  the  Latin  dUy 
in  in-(fo-perator,  in-itt-pedio." 


Fig.  I.— Inscribed  Stone  at  Kilcoo. 


The  letters  of  the  inscription  are  well  formed;  and 
the  singularity  of  their  character  would  seem  to  point  to 
a  date  not  perhaps  later  than  the  ninth  century.     It  is 
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very  unfortunate  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify 
this  Mael  Cluchi,  who,  from  the  comparative  richness  of 
his  monument,  was,  in  all  probabihty,  a  person  of  no 
mean  note  in  his  day.  Maelcluithe  was  tne  name  of  a 
son  of  Conchobar,  and  his  death  is  recorded  by  the  Four 
Masters  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century.  He  does 
not  appear,  however  (as  far  as  I  can  learn),  to  have  been 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  district  in  which  Kilcoo 
stands. 

The  second  example  of  the  Kilcoo  memorial  stones, 
which  I  here    present    (Fig.  2),  like  the  former. 


IS 


Fig.  2.— Inscribed  Stone  at  Kilcoo. 

composed  of  red  gritstone.  It  measures  17^  inches 
by  12^,  and  is  6^  inches  thick.  It  is  a  very  curious 
and  interesting  specimen  of  its  class ;  and  the  inscrip- 
tion, owing  to  injury  which  it  received,  doubtless  by  the 
hands  of  the  contractor's  men,  seemed  rather  difficult 
to  decipher.  At  first,  indeed,  the  task  of  reading  it 
appeared  to  be  hopeless.  I  possessed  but  grass  rub- 
bings— ^which  in  some  points  were  not  entirely  satis- 
factory— as  well  as  a  sketch  to  which  the  same  remark 
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applied.  Feeling  very  anxious  to  have  the  mystery  of 
the  inscription,  if  possible,  cleared,  I  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Kilcoo,  on  which  occasion  I  was  most  kindly  pre- 
sented with  the  original  stone  by  its  owner,  Mr. 
Acheson,  who,  in  handing  it  over,  declared  that  he 
knew  in  so  doing  he  secured  its  safety,  and  that  it 
would  not,  like  so  many  of  its  fellows,  be  lost.  Upon 
being  carefully  washed  by  aid  of  a  soft  brush,  the  cha- 
racters of  the  legend  became  much  more  clear  than  they 
had  been.  I  determined  to  make  a  paper  mould  of  the 
whole  inscription,  the  cross  included,  and  to  forward 
what  would  certainly  be  a  f ac-simile  of  the  scribings  for 
the  judgment  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Limerick.  His  lordship  was  kind  enough  to  give  the 
matter  careful  attention,  and  his  reading  of  the  inscrip- 
tion seems  to  be  most  satisfactory.     It  is 

Hh  e'octi  tnic  tie. 

Curiously  enough,  in  this  instance  the  larger  accom- 
panying cross,  in  relation  to  the  position  of  inscription, 
would  appear  in  a  manner  to  have  been  carved  upside 
down,  or  inverted.  But  we  have  not  here  the  whole  of 
the  flag,  and  can  never  be  sure  of  what  might  once  have 
been  seen  upon  the  missing  portions.  The  stone  has 
been  recently  (no  doubt  by  uie  contractor's  men)  broken 
sharply  eicross,  just  barely  above  most  of  the  lettering. 
The  appearance  of  the  sacred  emblem,  upon  the  por- 
tion of  the  stone  which  remains,  most  likely  saved  the 
latter  from  the  ^*  pipes."  In  Part  IV.  of  Miss  Stokes' 
work,  Plate  37,  will  be  found  an  illustration  from 
a  flag  remaining  on  Inis  Cathaig  (Scattery  Island), 
which  bears  two  inscriptions :  one  reading,  as  usual, 
across  the  top,  the  other  in  an  opposite  direction.  If 
from  the  top  of  this  slab  (the  question,  which  part  is 
the  top,  must  be  judged  from  the  design  of  the  cross)  we 
^eak  off  the  upper,  and  I_believe  original,  inscription, 
op  t)o  TTloinach,  we  have  op  t)o  TTloenach  aice  TTlospom 
at  the  bottom,  the  characters  turned,  as  it  were,  inside 
down,  and  facing  the  base  of  the  cross,  just  as  in  the 
Kilcoo  example.     The  name  6t)cu  I  have  not  been  able 
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to  trace.  The  inscription,  from  the  form  of  its  letters, 
is  unquestionably  of  very  high  antiquity;  and  the  ac- 
companying cross  is  in  character  amongst  the  earliest 
symbols  of  its  kind  known  to  all  who  have  studied  the 
subject  of  Irish  Christian  remains. 
The  third  slab  (Fig. 


3)  is  but  a  fragment,  its 
upper  and  lower  ends 
having  been  broken  off, 
and  a  portion  only  of 
the  incised  cross  and 
of  its  accompanying  in- 
scription spared.  It  was, 
there  can  be  no  doubt, 
the  appearance  of  the 
sacred  sign  upon  this, 
as  upon  the  mic  lie 
stone,  which  saved  those 
relics  from  complete  de- 
struction. In  Fig.  3,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration, all  but  the  very 
beginning  of  the  legend 
has  been  sacrificed.  Pro- 
bably the  mic  lie  inscrip- 
tion would  also  have 
been  destroyed,  but  for 
the  little  Latin  cross  by 
which  it  is  headed.     It 
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Fig.  3.— Inscribed  Stone  at  Kilcoo. 


is  a  fact  worthy  of  con- 
sideration that,  while  the 
geological  formation  of 

the  d^trict  for  miles  around  Kilcoo  is  strictly  limestone, 
all  the  memorial  objects  remaining  on  the  spot,  in- 
cluding the  fragments  of  what  had  been  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Celtic  cross,  and  which  I  shall  presently 
notice,  are  composed  of  a  very  hard  close  kind  of 
reddish  sandstone  or  grit,  which  must  have  been 
carried  from  a  considerable  distance.  The  old  slab- 
carvers  and  cross-designers  were  choice  in  the  ma- 
terials which  they  used;  they  seem  to  have  been  so 
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generally  in  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  Christian  times ; 
and  even  our  pagan  ancestors,  for  their  monuments, 
appear  to  have  preferred  millstone  grit  and  kindred 
material  to  the  ever-yielding  limestone  which  is  so 
abundant  and  accessible  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country.  Barbaric  fortresses,  like  Dvbh  Cathair  and  Dm 
Aengu8^  in  Aran,  and  similar  works  in  many  districts  in 
Erin,  might  be  piled  up  in  limestone;  but  when  it 
seemed  desirable  to  record  the  name  of  a  hero  or  of  a 
saint,  a  more  lasting  material  was  almost  invariably 
selected.  The  old  Irish,  pagan  and  Christian,  appear  to 
have  possessed  no  mean  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  materials  with  which  they  worked.^ 
Thus,  we  find  forts  and  the  linings  of  caverned  tumuli, 
formed  of  any  kind  of  stone  nearest  to  hand,  while, 
for  memorials  liable  to  atmospheric  influences  (as  a 
rule,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  close  of  the 
tweMth  century,  a  period  when  almost  every  species 
of  art-culture  for  which  Erin  had  been  famous,  had  re- 
cently become  corrupted  and  denationalized),  a  ciareful 
selection  of  durable  material  appears  to  have  been  ob- 
served. 

It  would  be  quite  unnecessary  here  to  describe  at 
any  length  the  very  small  existing  fragment  of  the 
church  of  BLilcoo ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  tne  remaining 
portion  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  southern 
wall  of  the  nave.  It  is  but  a  few  feet  in  length  and 
height ;  and  the  masonry  is  of  a  poor  kind,  the  stones 
being  small  and  apparently  unhammered.  Much  mortar 
was  used.  No  feature,  such  as  window  or  doorway, 
remains ;   indeed  there  is  no  trace  of  even  one  cut  stone. 

At  a  little  distance  to  the  east  of  the  church  site, 
upon  a  gently  rising  knoll,  will  be  found  one  of  the  most 
singular  monuments  I  have  ever  seen  in  Ireland,  or  else- 
where.    It  seems,  indeed,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree, 


1  In  illustratioii  of  the  foregoing  re-  after  msertions)  composed  of  red  sandstone, 

marks,  it  may  be  interesting  to  observe,  conglomerate,  and  other  material  of  a  bard, 

that,  whereas  the  whole  of  the  exterior  weather-enduring  kind,  it  is  lined  upon 

fiocing  of  the  beautiful  Round^  Tower  of  the  interior  where  the  weathering  was 

Deyeniesh  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  not  feared,  from  base  to  summit,  with 

or  two  stones  (which  may  possibly  be  limestone. 
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to  combine  the  pagan  idea  of  a  monumental  leacr 
with  that  by  which  our  earliest  Christians  were  moved 
when  they  desired  to  design  a  sepulchral  memorial. 
It  is  in  fact  a  mound  composed  of  earth  and  small 
boulders,  with  a  circle  of  ten  stones  enclosing  a  space 
four  yards  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  stand 
the  relics  of  what  had  been  a  well-fashioned  cross,  com- 
posed as  usual  of  fine  red  sandstone.  The  base  and 
portion  of  the  shaft  remain.  The  former  measures 
14  inches  in  breadth  at  the  top,  and  28  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  27  inches  in  height,  and  17|  thick  at  the  ground. 
The  shaft  is  2  feet  in  height,  by  14  inches  in  breadth 


Fig.  4. — Cross  and  Monumental  Heap,  Kllcoo. 


at  the  base;  and  it  is  44  inches  in  thickness.  This  cross 
retains  no  name,  nor  does  any  tradition  concerning  it 
remain. 

Like  nearly  every  early  Christian  site  in  Ireland, 
Kilcoo  has  its  sacrea  well.  It  is  called  Tober  Patrick, 
and  was  no  doubt  dedicated  to  our  national  Apostle,  as 
old  people  residing  in  the  vicinity  recollect  when  a 
"pattern"  used  to  be  held  round  it,  on  March  the  17th. 
The  well  is  overshadowed  by  a  venerable  tree,  and  is 
fenced  round  by  a  dry  wall,  wnich  appears  to  be  of  some 
antiquity.  There  were  no  stones  of  any  significance 
near  it,  but  Mr.  Acheson  informed  us  that  he  remem- 
bered a  few,  "with  crosses  cut  upon  them,"  to  have 

4th.  ser,,  vol.  t.  C 
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been  there  before  the  raids  made  by  the  contractor's 
men. 

I  have  now,  perhaps,  touched  upon  all  the  points  of 
interest  which  mysterious  Kilcoo  presents — ^all  except- 
ing two  cavities  in  the  limestone  cliff  which  bounds 
the  river  upon  the  side  opposite  to  that  upon  which 
the  church  and  monuments  stand.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  primitive  retreats,  though  mainly 
the  work  of  nature,  in  some  degree  owe  their  pre- 
sent peculiarities  of  form  to  the  art  of  man.  They 
are  small,  being  only  about  6  or  8  feet  in  height  by 
about  8  feet  in  length  and  breadth.  The  stony  floor 
of  the  upper  apartment,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  has  been 
scooped  out  into  somewhat  the  form  of  a  hollow,  such  as 
is  made  in  a  bed  by  a  person  resting  upon  it.  Concern- 
ing the  character  of  this  upper  chamber,  at  least,  I  can 
form  but  one  opinion ;  and  that  is,  that  the  place  was 
used  as  a  penitential  retreat,  like  St.  Kevin^s  Bed  at 
Glendalough.  The  caves  are  reached  from  the  church 
side  of  the  river  by  a  very  remarkable  natural  bridge, 
consisting  of  an  enormous  block  of  limestone.  It  is  very 
probable  that  in  remote  ages  the  river  hereabouts,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  flowed  mb  tegmine  lapidisj  and  that 
the  "bridge"  is  the  last  fragment  remaining  in  situ  of 
a  roof  which  covered  the  stream's  course.  But  I  am 
slipping  into  geology,  and  having  said  (unfortimately) 
all  I  can  say  about  one  of  the  most  curious,  picturesque, 
and  archseologically  tantalizing  and  baffling  spots  in  Ire- 
land, shall  conclude  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that 
some  of  our  Members  or  readers  may,  sooner  or  later,  be 
able  to  identify  Kilcoo.  I  cannot,  however,  lay  down 
the  pen  without  expressing  thanks  to  George  Stewart, 
Esq.,  for  his  kind  co-operation  during  the  course  of  this 
investigation.  I  have  also  to  express  obligation  to  Mr. 
F.  W.  Maguire,  Master  of  Kiltyclogher  National  School, 
for  valuable  assistance. 
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YOUGHAL  MONEY  OF  NECESSITY. 

BY  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  HAYMAN,  M.A. 

The  Irish  Money  of  Necessity  has  received  copious  illus- 
trations in  our  "  Journal."  In  the  first  volume,  the  late 
Doctor  Cane  supplied  much  interesting  information  about 
the  Ormonde  and  Confederate  Monej;  and,  in  later 
volumes,  the  gifted  hand  of  Dr.  Aqmlla  Smith  largely 
supplemented  our  numismatic  knowledge  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  second  volume,  second  series, 
confining  myself  to  a  locality  possessing  for  me  special 
claims  of  interest,  I  endeavoured  to  describe  the  local 
coinage  of  Youghal,  dividing  my  subject  into  the  lozenge- 
shaped  siege-pieces  of  1646,  and  the  tradesmen's 
tokens  of  a  subsequent  date  in  the  same  century ;  and  I 
resume  the  subject,  because  of  much  additional  infor- 
mation about  the  former  tokens  which  I  have  recently 


In  the  summer  of  1873,  when  the  old  square  pews 
in  the  nave  of  St.  Mary's  church,  Youghal,  were  re- 
moved, for  the  purpose  of  substituting  open  benches, 
the  eight  specimens  of  obsidional  pieces,  which  are  re- 
produced in  the  opposite  lithograph,  were  discovered. 
The  Kttle  quadrangular  bits  of  copper  are  before  me  as 
I  write,  and  I  attest  the  fidelity  of  their  depicturement. 
They  seem  to  me  to  have  suffered  little  by  transmission 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  were  no  doubt,  at  best,  very 
limited  in  their  circulation;  but  illegibility  proceeds 
wholly  from  the  barbarous  execution  of  tne  matrices 
—a  circumstance  indicative  of  hard  occasion,  sudden 
necessity,  and  unskilfulness  of  an  amateur  engraver. 
All  these  specimens  are  until  now  inedited.  As  regards 
device,  the  initials  of  Youghal  Town,  y,  t,  are  com- 
monly on  the  obverse;  while  for  the  reverse,  a  ship,  the 
anns  of  the  town,  or  an  anchor,  as  indicative  of  a  sea- 
port, or  some  unintelligible  emblem,  appears.  The 
variety  of  specimens  may  at  first  surprise  us ;  but  we 
may  suppose  that  the  artist,  having  no  tools  with  which 
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he  might  inscribe  hardened  steel,  worked  on  some  softer 
substance.  Ere  long,  his  die  was  blurred  by  the  rough 
usa^e  of  his  hand-press;  and,  unable  to  renew  the  in- 
scription, he  carved  a  fresh  device,  that  speedily  shared 
in  the  fate  of  its  predecessors.  Who  were  th^  money- 
ers,  and  by  whose  orders  and  for  what  uses  were 
these  siege-tokens  struck?  We  can  conclusively  answer 
these  questions. 

In  the  British  Museum,  additional  MS.  25,287,^  is 
the  MS.  Letter-Book  of  Lord  Broghill,  Governor  of 
Youghal,  1644-49,  in  which,  dated  20  March,  1645-46, 
is  the  following  Order  by  the  Vice-President  and  Coun- 
cil of  Munster : — 

"Whereas  it  hath  been  generally  observed  that  the 
most  part  of  the  moneys  and  coins  now  current 
in  the  army,  and  amongst  the  inhabitants  and 
rest  of  the  English  garrisons,^  are  pieces  of 
eight  rix-doUars,  and  other  large  foreign  coins 
very  difficult  to  be  exchanged,  for  want  of  which 
the  soldier  is  hindered  providing  himself  victual 
befitting  his  condition,  which  the  markets  might 
furnish  if  there  were  small  moneys  which  might 
pass  current.  It  is  therefore  tnought  fit  that 
certain  small  pieces  of  copper  and  mixed  metal 
be  coined  and  stamped  by  Nicholas  Stowte, 
gent.,  and  Marmaduke  Deverox,  in  manner  fol- 
lowing, viz.,  every  such  piece  to  be  in  value  a 
farthing,  and  pass  in  all  exchanges  within  the 
English  quarters,  and  weigh  ^J-  oz.,  or  with  12  oz. 
in  each  pound  weight,  to  be  formed  and  cut 
square,  having  a  ship  stamped  on  one  side  and 
the  letters  yt  on  the  other,  charging  all  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  within  the  town  of  Yoghall, 
to  receive  the  said  pieces  so  stamped. 


1  This  MS.  will  be  found  printed  in  ford,  1878. 

extenao,  Appendix  A,  in  the  "  Council  »  These  garrisons,  held  for  the  Common 

Book  of  the  Corporation  of  Youghal,"  Wealth,  were  at  Cork,  Youghal.  Bandon 

editedhyKichardCaumeld,L.B.,  Guild-  and  Kinsale.                             '              ' 
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"Provided  always  that  Nicholas  Stowte  shall  not 
coin  or  issue  above  the  value  of  Fortie  pounds 
sterling  in  copper  farthings,  until  he  be  further 
authorized;  and  that  the  aforesaid  Nicholas 
Stowte  shall  paie  vnto  any  that  shall  demande 
for  everie  twenty-two  shillings  in  farthings 
twenty  shillings  current  English  money,  and  so 
for  greater  or  lesser  sums. 

"  Provided  that  in  common  exchange  in  the  market, 
or  within  the  English  garrisons,  in  the  exchange 
of  twelve  pence  there  shall  not  be  above  one 
penny  in  farthings,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
person  to  refuse  more  of  said  copper  coin  than 
one  penny  in  the  shilling. 

"  The  Governor  of  the  town  to  proclaim  this. 


"  BROGHILLE. 
'^  W.  FENTON^ 


"Dated  at  Corke, 

"XX  March,  1645." 

The  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  siege-pieces 
struck  at  Youghal  and  the  other  English  garrisons  in 
Mnnster  is  very  remarkable.  I  have  given  in  the 
volume  referred  to  seven  specimens,  and  the  number  is 
now  raised  to  fifteen  ;  whereas  the  total  issued  at  Cork, 
Bandon,  and  Kinsale,  collectively,  amounted — so  far  as 
ascertained — only  to  six. 
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ON  AN  OGHAM  STOISTI  FOUND  BUILT  INTO  THE  WALL  OF 
A  HOUSE  CLOSE  TO  ST.  JOHN'S  PRIORY,  YOUGHAL. 

BY  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  HAYMAN,  M.  A. 

In  the  "Journal"  of  this  Association  (new  series, 
Tol.  i.,  pp.  14  and  15)  I  was  permitted  to  give  some 
account  of  St.  John's  Priory,  Youghal,  a  religious  house, 
lying  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  yet  unnoticed  by  Arch- 
aall  in  his  Monasttcon  Hibernicum;  by  our  county  histo- 
rian, Doctor  Smith;  by  Lewis,  in  his  "  Topographical 
Dictionary " ;  and  all  previous  writers.  I  then  sub- 
mitted what  I  knew  of  this  house;  but  recent  discoveries 
have  enabled  me  to  identify  it  as  a  Hospitium^  or  Maison 
de  Dim  of  the  middle  ages,  and  as  having  in  connexion 
with  it  a  'Spital,  or  Lazar- House,  which  was  placed  on  a 
breezy  hill  adjacent  to  the  town,  and  not  far  from  a 
chalybeate  spa.  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  supply  a  Paper 
throwing  light  on  these  noble  institutions — ^the  forerun- 
ners of  our  modem  hospitals — ^where  pilgrims,  and  other 
wayfarers,  were  kindly  received  and  generously-  minis- 
tered to  in  other  days.  I  confine  myself  at  present  to  a 
remarkable  discovery,  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Priorv — ^the  finding  there  of  a  very  ancient  Ogham  by 
Mr.  Edward  FitzGrerald,  to  whom,  as  antiquaries  are 
well  aware,  we  were  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the 

freat  Ogham  that  had  been  used  as  a  building  stone  of 
t  Declan's  Oratory,  Ardmore.  Here,  again,  a  venera- 
ble relique  had  been  turned  into  like  *^base  uses."  Writ- 
ing to  me,  March  7th  of  the  current  year,  Mr.  FitzGerald 
has  briefly  supplied  the  particulars  of  his  interesting 
"find"  : — 

"In  March  1878,  I  had  the  northern  and  back 
[western]  walls  of  Mrs.  Denmead's  house  at  Youghal 
taken  down  and  rebuilt.  The  dwelling  stands  third 
next,  and  to  the  south  of  the  remains  of  St.  John's 
Priory.  A  portion  of  the  side  wall,  before  being  re- 
moved, had  a  very  ancient  and  loose  appearance.  It 
was  built  with  mud,  mortar,  and  stone,     m  rebuilding, 
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we  used  again  the  old  stones,  one  of  which,  after  being 
set  in  the  work,  I  observed  to  have  Ogham  scores  upon 
it.  I  had  this  stone  at  once  taken  out,  and  cleaned  from 
the  old  mortar.  It  is  of  compact  sand-  or  freestone, 
3  feet  3  inches  in  height,  10^  inches  on  the  widest 
part  of  one  face,  and  12  inches  on  the  other ;  and  the 
scores  are  about  the  same  length  and  character  as 
those  of  the  Ardmore  Oratory  Ogham.  In  addition 
to  being  weather-worn  by  long  exposure,   this  inte- 


resting stone  had  received  injuries  on  one  side  from 
the  mason  who  originally  set  it  in  the  mud-mortared 
wall.  I  have  removed  it  to  my  garden,  and  I  have 
planted  it  among  other  congenial  rehcs — plants  of  which 
poor  Windele  was  so  proud.  When  he  took  me  to  see  his 
flower-garden  at  Blair's  Castle,  Cork,  there  was  a  plan- 
tation of  Ogham  and  other  remains  most  precious  in  his 
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sight.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  find  out  what  became  of 
them?^ 

"  The  Rev.  Edward  Barry,  R.C.C.  here,  a  good  Irish 
scholar,  and  much  interested  in  Archaeology,  has  been 
over  the  inscription  with  me  several  times;  and  I  enclose 
a  pen-and-ink  sketch,  the  best  he  could  make  of  it.  I 
transmitted  to  Dr.  Graves,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  a  photo- 
graph of  the  stone  and  a  sketch  similar  to  the  enclosed ; 
and  in  his  reply  his  Lordship  remarked :  ^  The  photograph 
would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  taken  so  as  to  show 
more  shade  in  the  Ogham  strokes ;  but  a  paper  mould 
would  furnish  the  most  trustworthy  information  of  all. 
I  conjecture  that  the  stone  exhibited  the  usual  group  : 
.M«^_X — iiiiL_jmi_^^ 

in  the  place  which  I  have  indicated  in  the  drawing.' 
Subsequently  I  sent  the  Bishop  a  paper  mould,  and  on 
its  receipt  he  replied:  'I  regret  to  say  that  the  inscrip- 
tion is  so  much  mjured  by  the  effects  of  time,  that  I  am 
not  disposed  to  attempt  to  give  a  reading  of  it.  Upon 
conjectural  readings  one  can  build  no  very  substantial 
structure  of  argument'  You  can  use  the  above,''  Mr. 
FitzGrerald  concludes,  "  as  you  think  well." 

I  reserve,  for  a  future  Paper  on  St.  John's  Priory,  Mr. 
FitzGerald's  very  interesting  account,  with  a  sketch,  of 
the  finding  in  the  old  wall  of  a  stoup,  5-J-  inches  in  dia- 
meter, 6  inches  in  height,  and  ribbed  on  four  sides,  as 
well  as  of  a  chamfered  door-arch  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, proving  that  this  religious  house  extended  itself 
farther  to  the  south  than  was  hitherto  understood.  For 
the  present,  assuming  that  this  Ogham  stone  was  origi- 
nally in  situ  not  far  from  the  spot  where  in  Christian 
times  it  was  incorporated  into  some  edifice,  we  are  lost 
in  conjecture  as  to  the  long  flight  of  years  that  so  wasted 
it.  The  hill-side,  occupied  for  centuries  with  the  houses 
of  a  busy  town,  was  once  a  lonely  spot  where,  overhang- 
ing the  sea,  was  the  resting-place  of  some  illustrious 
personage,  whose  illegible  epitaph  now  occupies  our 
attention. 

^  These  Oghams  were  all  purchased  by  Cork,  and  has  a  Maltese  cross  incised  on 
the^  Royal  Irish  Academy,  except  one,  the  upper  face  adjoining  the  inscription 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Queen's  College,      C^*  J 
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THE    EABLT    BIETH,    AND   PRE-PATMCIAN   MISSION    OF 
ST.  CIARAN,  OF  SAIGHIB,  VINDICATED. 

BY  JOHN   HOGAN,   KILKENNY. 

In  the  "  Journal "  of  this  Association  for  January,  1877, 
we  find  an  interesting  and  learned  essay  on  St.  Patrick's 
journey  through  Ossory,  contributed  by  the  Rev.  John 
Francis  Shearman,  whose  refined  taste,  historical  eru- 
dition, and  literary  research,  have  long  since  given 
his  name  a  place  of  distinction  amongst  the  first-class 
writers  of  Irish  Hagiology.  The  Paper  before  us  forms 
the  eleventh  number  of  "Loca  Patriciana,"  in  which 
our  author  labours  with  indefatigable  industry,  acumen, 
and  skill,  to  trace  the  footprints  of  the  Irish  Apostle  on 
his  mission  through  Leinster,  over  Ossory,  and  into 
Munster.  The  writer  graphically  traces  the  still  surviv- 
ing memorials  of  the  saint's  progress  through  the  territoiy 
of  Ossory,  after  which  he  says — "  The  Apostle  set  out  for 
Cashel,  the  abode  of  Aengus  MacNadMrach,  King  of 
Munster,  and  it  now  remains,'^  he  adds,  *Ho  discuss  the 
history  of  the  distinguished  laics  and  clerics  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ossory — amongst  the  latter  stands  prominently 
St.  Ciaran,  the  patron  and  first  bishop  of  the  Ossorians." 
Our  author  confines  his  illustrations  of  the  history  of 
St.  Ciaran  almost  exclusively  to  a  refutation,  or  rather  a 
denial,  of  the  high  antiquity  assigned  by  a  host  of  Irish 
scholars  for  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  rather  summarily 
disposes  of  the  ** pretensions"  of  those  who  hold  what 
he  calls  the  "  pre-Patrician  "  theory.  His  arguments  on 
this  point  apparently  aim  rather  at  establishing  this  con- 
clusion than  at  reflecting  any  new  ray  of  light  on  the 
subject  itseU.  But,  as  even  tne  opinions  of  so  learned  a 
writer  carry  with  them  the  weight  of  an  authority,  and 
as  these  opinions  in  the  present  case  are  entirely  novel 
and  clothed  in  elegant  verbiage,  we  shall  now  give  them 
the  benefit  of  a  full  and  free  discussion.  In  p.  214  our 
author  having  named  Colgan,  Ussher,  O'Flaherty,  and 
others,  as  having  accepted  the  theory  of  the  "  pre-Patri- 
cian "  mission  of  St.  Ciaran,  thus  advances  his  first  objec- 
tion:— "Those  pretensions  {i.e.  of  the  pre-Patricians) 
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have  their  origin  in  provincial  vanity,  and  self-glorifica- 
tion, and  are  not  of  a  very  ancient  date  in  Irish  ecclesiastical 
history" ;  and  again,  at  p.  217,  criticising  the  legend  of 
St.  Ciaran's  Life,  he  writes :  "  This  life,  or  memoir,  is  so 
filled  with  absurd  and  ridiculous  miracles,  that  the  Bol- 
landists  altogether  rejected  it.  We  must  demur  to  their 
judgment,  which  was  to  some  extent  ill-grounded  and 
premature.  Apart  from  the  legendary  portion  of  this 
Life,  which  may,  with  advantage,  be  set  aside,  .  .  .  this 
document,  in  the  form  it  has  reached  our  time,  is  founded 
on  some  very  ancient  authentic  records;  it  appears  to  have 
been  recast^  with  a  view  to  sustain  the  anti-{ante-?)  Patri- 
cian claims,  at  a  period  when  gross  ignorance  and  laxity  of 
morals  were  prevalent.^^ 

Those  two  extracts  thus  united,  though  somewhat  in 
mutual  contradiction,  form  the  most  formidable  objec- 
tion urged  by  our  author  against  the  "  pre-Patrician" 
theory.  They  do  not,  however,  to  use  a  conventional 
phrase,  form  a  very  ^^  hostile  amendment"  to  the 
original  question.  We  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  rather 
to  illustrate  than  disprove  their  combined  testimony. 
We  first  inquire  respecting  the  "  ancient  authentic 
record"  on  which  the  Life  of  St.  Ciaran  was  founded, 
and  secondly,  the  "period  of  gross  ignorance"  when  it 
was  recast  and  corrupted. 

The  earliest  known  reference  to  the  "  pre-Patrician" 
mission  of  Ciaran  is  that  found  in  the  "  Tripartite"  Life 
of  St.  Patrick.  This  venerable  memoir  of  our  Apostle  is 
attributed  to  St.  Evan,  who  died  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  so  that  the  memoir  was  compiled  probably 
as  early  as  a.  d.  580.  Dr.  Lanigan,  generally  over  scep- 
tical, objects  to  so  early  a  date ;  but  the  late  Professor 
O'Curry,  who  had  Lanigan's  objections  on  the  point 
before  him,  unhesitatingly  assigns  the  original  author- 
ship of  the  "  Tripartite  "  to  St.  Evan,  though  subject  to 
subsequent  interpolations  (see  "MS.  Materials  of  Irish 
History").  We  now  quote  the  testimony  of  this  ancient 
record  in  support  of  the  ante-Patrician  date  of  St. 
Ciaran's  mission.  After  naming  the  other  saints  from 
Ireland,  whom  St.  Patrick  met  on  the  Continent,  the 
writer  then  says,  p.  133 : 
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"  But  the  sixth  was  old  St.  Kieran  of  Saighir" ;  and 
lower  down,  "  Old  St.  Kieran  of  Saighir  asked  St.  Patrick 
on  their  meeting,  where  he  should  fix  his  abode  and  build 
a  monastery.  To  whom  the  holy  man  replied  (Quod 
juxtafluvium  Huar  appellatum)^  that  beside  the  river  called 
Huar  he  should  build  a  monastery,  and  that  there  he 
should  meet  him  after  30  years." 

This  is  the  oldest  authority  for  the  "  pre-Patrician  " 
mission,  and  has  formed  the  groundwork  for  the  various 
versions  and  subsequent  amplifications  of  that  event. 
It  was  written  by  the  biographer  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
therefore  coidd  not  have  originatedin ' '  provincial  vanity," 
and  is  apparently  the  "  ancient  authentic  record"  on 
which  our  reverend  author  assures  us  the  Life  of  St.  Ciaran 
was  foimded.  We  come  now  to  the  ^^ recasting"  (the 
word  is  not  mine,  but  is  admirably  expressive)  of  this 
original  record  into  the  legend  of  Ciai'an's  Life. 

From  its  intrinsic  evidence,  the  Life  of  Ciaran  must 
have  been  compiled  before  the  first  assault  of  the  Danes 
on  the  monastery  of  Saighir.  In  the  year  842  we  read 
*^Bir  and  Saighir  were  plundered  by  the  Gentiles." 
In  a  century  later,  i.  e.  A.  d.  952,  the  city  of  Saighir 
Ciaran  was  demolished  and  its  monastery  burned  to  the 
ground  by  "  the  men  of  Munster."  Twenty  years 
later,  i.  e.  a.  d.  974,  Sabdh  or  Sabia,  Queen  of  Ireland, 
when  attending  the  funeral  of  her  father.  King  Donn- 
chadh  of  Ossory,  found  the  cemetery  of  Saighir  an 
unprotected  common,  and  to  save  it  from  desecration 
procured  masons  out  of  Meath  to  enclose  it  with  walls. 
After  this  the  church  of  Saighir  never  regained  its 
former  opulence.  Now,  the  legend  of  Ciaran's  Life  was 
written  when  the  monastery  of  Saighir  had  attained  the 
culminating  point  in  its  affluence,  and  whilst  in  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its  primitive  institutions. 
Two  years  after  the  first  raid  of  the  Danes  on  Saighir  in 
A.  D.  842,  Cormac  MacEladach  was  promoted  to  the 
abbacy  of  that  church.  He  is  the  only  one  in  the  long 
hst  of  its  ecqlesiastics  to  whom  the  Four  Masters  give 
the  title  of  scribe — ''  Cormac  MacEladach,  bishop  and 
scribe  of  Saighir,"  and  to  him  we  may  safely  assign  the 
authorship  of  the  legend  of  Ciaran's  Life.     If  he  did 
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compile  it,  he  must  have  done  so  before  his  elevation  to 
the  abbacy,  as  the  Danish  raid  on  the  monastery 
occurred  two  years  previous  to  that  event.  It  might 
have  been  written  at  an  earlier  period,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  done  after  his  time,  as  at  the  date  of  its 
compilation  the  monastery  was  in  the  most  ample  enjoy- 
ment of  its  original  immunities,  privileges,  and  material 
possessions;  and  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  any 
encroachment  on  its  rights  by  either  foreign  or  native 
assailants;  whence  we  can  conclude  with  certainty, 
that  the  legend  of  St.  Ciaran's  life  was  written  before 
the  first  attack  of  the  Danes  on  Saighir  in  A.  d.  842,  and 
apparently  by  Cormac  MacEladach,  the  bishop  and 
scribe  of  that  church  at  the  same  period. 

The  argument  of  the  legend  consists  of  an  effort  by 
the  writer  to  show  the  title  of  the  monastery  to  its  several 
holdings  of  land  and  chattel  property,  to  the  rents  and 
emoluments  then  payable  to  the  house,  and  to  the  fees  then 
chargeable  for  sepulture  in  the  cemetery;  and  the  writer 
of  the  legend,  to  illustrate  the  history  and  sustain  the  re- 
putation of  the  celebrated  bell,  then  called  the  "  Barcon 
Ciaran,"  and  to  establish  the  right  and  title  of  the 
church  of  Saighir  to  the  dignity  of  **  Mother  Church" 
of  Ossory,  "  recast,"  the  original  record  of  the  conversa- 
tion between  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Ciaran  on  the  Continent, 
as  preserved  in  the  "  Tripartite,"  and  thus  the  "pre- 
Patrician "  theory  was  moulded  and  shaped  to  suit  the 
** provincial  vanity  and  personal  glorification"  of  the 
monastery  of  Saignir.  Tne  following  is  the  version  of 
the  event  after  it  was  thus  recast  into  the  legend  of  St. 
Ciaran' s  life. 

^*  But  when  Ciaran' s  wisdom,  chastity,  and  faith 
became  manifest  at  Rome,  he  was  accordingly  ordained, 
and  sent  back  to  Ireland  to  preach  the  Gospel.  On  his 
way  he  met  St.  Patrick,  and  as  the  holy  men  met  to- 
gether, they  rejoiced  exceedingly  ...  St.  Patrick  said  to 
Ciaran,  *  Proceed  before  me  to  Ireland  and  you  will  meet 
a  well  in  a  solitary  part  of  the  country,  and  erect  a 
monastery  for  yourself  at  that  well.  The  name  of  the 
well  is  Uaran ;  and  your  name  will  be  held  in  reverence 
there  until  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.'  " 
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Ciaran  repKed  and  said,  "Tell  me  where  is  that  well 
situated."  And  Patrick  said  to  him,  "  The  Lord  will 
guide  you,  and  take  this  small  bell  with  you,  which  will 
not 'ring  till  you  reach  the  well ;  but  wnen  you  do,  it 
will  ring  with  a  most  charming  and  melodious  sound,  and 
thus  shall  you  know  this  well;  and  in  thirty  years  hence 
I  will  follow  you  to  that  place ;  and  they  blessed  and 
greeted  each  other,  and  Ciaran  proceeded  on  his  journey 
to  Ireland,  while  St.  Patrick  remained  in  Italy.  Ciaran^s 
beU  never  rang  until  he  arrived  at  the  well  which  St. 
Patrick  spoke  of,  viz.,  Uaran;  and  on  landing  in  Ireland 
the  Lord  directed  his  footsteps,  and  on  reaching  it  the 
little  bell  rang  quickly  with  a  melodious  clear  sound. 
.  .  .  This  well,  about  which  we  have  just  spoken,  is 
situated  in  a  solitary  district  on  the  borders  of  Munster^ 
eastward  .  .  .  and  it  is  there  that  Ciaran  intended  first 
residing  as  a  hermit,  for  the  locality  was  surrounded  by 
large  woods  at  the  time  .  .  .  and  it  is  now  universally 
called  Saighir  Ciaran." 

This  is  the  history  of  the  ^*  pre-Patrician  "  mission 
in  its  modified  form,  and  setting  aside  its  legendary 
portions,  or,  as  Father  Shearman  elsewhere  terms  them, 
"  absurd  and  ridiculous  miracles,"  the  difference  between 
this  report  and  the  ^^  original  record  in  the  *  Tripartite'" 
is  at  once  discernible.  In  the  original  report  St.  Patrick 
directs  Ciaran  to  go  to  the  river  called  Huar(Heoir, 
Eoir,  Feoir,  ancient  names  of  the  river  Nore),  ana  there 
open  his  mission  in  the  midst  of  his  own  tribe,  where 
the  germ  of  the  faith  could  be  planted  and  guarded  by 
his  own  social  influence  against  pagan  turbulence,  till  it 
should  have  attained  such  strength  as  to  defy  the  malice 
of  its  enemies.  But  in  the  legend  as  "  recast,"  the  river 
is  changed  into  a  well,  and  the  writer  of  the  legend  adds 
from  himself — "  that  well  is  in  a  solitary  spot  on  the 
borders  of  Munster."  Its  name,  he  says,  is  Uaran,  syno- 
nymous with  Huar,  the  name  of  the  river ;  and  then  by 
a  singular  contradiction  he  writes,  "it  is  now  universally 
called  Saighir-Ciaran " ;  but  if  its  original  name  had 
been  "Uaran,"  it  ought  and  would  be  now  called 
"  Uaran  Ciaran,"  wKich  I  think  clearly  proves  that  in 
"recasting"  the  original  record  the  "  Scribe  of  Saighir" 
moulded  it  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  monastery  of 
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Saighir  in  his  own  time,  which,  according  to  Father 
Shearman,  was  ^^  a  period  when  gross  ignorance  and 
laxity  of  morals  were  prevalent."  I  find  no  authority 
to  justify  so  sweeping  a  charge  against  the  venerable 
Irish  Church  at  a  time  when  her  learning  and  piety  were 
renowned  over  Europe.  Whether  the  charge  is  well 
foimded  or  otherwise  does  not,  however,  concern  the 
argument  of  this  discussion;  but  I  cannot  understand 
how  in  the  face  of  the  above  ancient  record  from  the 
"  Tripartite,"  and  its  more  amplified  form  in  the  Life  of 
St.  Ciaran,  our  reverend  author  can  assert — "  the  *  pre- 
Patrician'  theory  is  not  of  very  ancient  date  in  Irish 
ecclesiastical  history,"  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  writes 
— **  The  document  (e.  ^.  the  legend  of  Ciaran' s  Life)  is 
founded  on  some  very  ancient  authentic  records  ! 

The  second  argument  or  proof  advanced  by  our 
author  against  the  ante-Patrician  mission  of  St.  Ciaran 
is  thus  stated  at  p.  214 : — "  The  patrons  of  the  pre-Patri- 
cian  date  of  St.  Ciaran  rely  on  the  place  he  holds  in  both 
his  paternal  and  maternal  genealogies,  which,  if  perfectly 
reliable,  would  appear  to  sustain  their  views.  But  they 
are  not  so,  as  some  generations  are  evidently  either  lost 
or  omitted,  and  in  consequence  no  theory  can  be  formed 
on  them." 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  even  one  descent 
or  generation  is  missing  or  lost  in  either  the  paternal  or 
maternal  lines,  or,  if  there  be,  why  not  produce  that  evi- 
dence ?  The  paternal  genealogy  of  St.  Ciaran  is  found 
in  very  many  and  very  different  authorities,  as  no  one 
knows  better,  and  few  so  well,  as  our  reverend  author : — in 
the  Felire  of  Aengus,  written  during  the  eighth  century, 
transcribed  by  our  author  from  Mr.  Hennessy's  copy  of 
that  MS. ;  .in  the  "  Sanctilogium  Generale,"  translated 
into  Latin  by  Colgan  from  the  "  Book  of  Lecan  " ;  in  the 
"Book  of  Leinster,"  copied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shearman  for 
the  present  writer ;  in  O'Mahony's  edition  of  Keating's 
"  Ireland,"  and  in  Dr.  O'Dono van's  Genealogy  of  the 
Ossorian  Family  the  paternal  genealogy  of  Ciaran  is  pre- 
served, and  in  each  the  pedigree  is  numerically  the  same, 
the  only  difference  found  to  exist  being  confined  to  the 
orthographv,  which  is  not  material. 

The  following  tabulated  form  gives  the   paternal 
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genealogy  of  St.  Ciaran  (as  admitted  by  all  our  autho- 
rities) from  Aengus,  the  first  king  of  Ossory,  to  Lughaidh, 
the  father  of  St.  Ciaran,  and  brother  to  Caenfaladh, 
tenth  king  of  Ossory : — 

Founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Ossory,  second  half 
of  first  century. 

Second  king  of  Ossory,  ancestor  of  the  **  dal- 
Bim,"  from  whose  tumulus  there  Tullabim, 
near  Kilkenny,  is  so  called. 

Third  king  of  Ossory,  about  the  middle  of 
second  century. 

Fourth  king  of  Ossory.  During  his  reign  the 
kingdom  of  Laoighis  or  Leix  was  esta- 
blitdied  in  the  north  of  Ossory  by  Cucorb, 
King  of  Leinster. 

Fifth  king  of  Ossory.  From  his  son  Dronagh 
descended  through  five  generations  two 
eminent  saints  and  bishops,  Aengus  Laim- 
oidham  and  Aduanus,  contemporaries  of  St. 
Ciaran. 

Sixth  king  of  Ossory,  a  legatee  under  the  will 
of  Cathair  Mor.  Contemporary  of  Boss 
Failghe,  Cathair's  son,  and  of  Lughaidh 
Mac  Conn,  B.  H.,  a.  d.  255. 

Seventh  king  of  Ossory.  In  Book  of  Leinster 
named  Coirpre  I^iadh.  He  flourished 
towards  the  latter  half  of  third  century,  and 
was  apparently  the  king  of  Ossory  slain  in 
the  '*  Battle  of  Gabhra,"  near  Dublin,  a.  d. 
283. 

Eighth  king  of  Ossory,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century. 

Ninth  king  of  Ossory ;  grandfather  of  St.  Ci- 
aran and  ancestor  of  the  ''Ui  Duach"  of 
Ossory.  Contemporary  of  Core,  the  founder 
and  first  king  of  Cashel.  Buman  had  eight 
sons,  namely: 


Aenottb  Osraighs, 
1.  Leoghaire  Bim,   . 


2.  Amalghaidh,  .     .     . 

3.  £ochaidh  Lamdoitt, 


4.  Bnan  Osraighe,    . 

5.  Nia  Corb,  .     -     . 

6.  Cairbre  Caem, 


7.  Conaill,      .     .     . 
S.  Eoman  Duach,     . 


9.  Lnghaidh.  He  end- 
gnted  to  Gorca  Laighe 
^  married  Liedania, 
dangbterof  Ifaine  Cheir, 
0^  ▼horn,  was  boom  St. 
Ciaran. 


Gaenfaladh,^  tenth  king 
of  Oesory,  a  quo  the 
Ossorian  dynasty. 


Carbne,  Cellach,  Conadl, 
Muredach,  Rughaidk, 
and  Ubneadh,  six  sons 
of  Ruman,  and  converts 
of  St  Ciaran. 


The  above  Table  of  St.  Ciaran's  paternal  pedigree  gives 


'  This  dueftain  is  to  be  distinguished 
iron  Ceanfaladh,  King  of  Ossory,  in  the 


time  of  St.  Kenny,  towards  the  end  of  the 
6th  century. 
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nine  descents  or  generations  from  Aengos  Ossoiy  to 
Lughaidh  (Lewey),  the  son  of  Roman  Duach  and  father 
of  Bt  Ciaran.  Tnose  nine  descents,  at  30  years  each^ 
make  270  years,  which  (added  to  a.  d.  105,  which 
represents  Aengus  Ossory,  the  head  of  the  race,  in  his 
manhood)  bring  us  to  Ciaran's  father  at  A.  d.  375,  then 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  which  represents  the  date  of 
the  birth  of  his  son,  St.  Ciaran. 

We  shall  now  test  the  authenticity  of  this  pedigree, 
and  the  accuracy  of  its  results,  by  collating  it  with  the 
genealogy  of  St.  Ciaran's  mother,  liedanie.  This  lady 
was  not  an  Ossorian ;  she  descended  in  the  fourth  degree 
from  Ludhaidh  Mac  Con,  Monarch  of  Ireland  a.  d.  253. 
The  intervening  generations  are  given  in  the  "  Genea- 
logy of  the  Corca  Laighe,"  preserved  in  the  Books  of 
"  Lecan  "  and  "  Ballymote,"  translated  and  edited  for 
the  "  Celtic  Society  "  by  the  late  Dr.  O'Donovan,  1849. 
The  pedigree  is  as  follows: — ** Lughaidh  Mac  Con, 
Maichnaidh  (Mainey),  Aengus  Bolg,  Maine  Cher,  Lie- 
dania  (Leann|),  St.  Ciaran."  Liedania  is  here  fourth  in 
descent  from  Lughaidh  Mac  Con.  Four  descents,  at  30 
years  to  each,  make  120  years,  which,  added  to  a.  d.  253, 
the  date  of  Mac  Con's  death,  bring  us  to  Liedania  at 
A.  D.  373,  when  she  would  be  thirty  years  old,  and  when 
her  son  Ciaran  would  be  just  bom.     Ciaran's  paternal 

gdigree  represents  him  as  being  bom  in  a.  d.  375. 
is  maternal  genealogy  represents  his  birth  in  A.  d.  373 
— a  difference  of  only  two  years  occurring  in  the  result 
of  the  comparison,  which  proves  that  no  generations  are 
missing  or  lost  in  either  line,  for  if  there  were,  the  result 
could  not  so  closely  approximate. 

But  if  we  test  the  maternal  genealogy  of  Ciaran  by 
analysing  its  component  parts,  it  gives  us  the  following 
result,  which  ought  to  settle  the  question  of  its  accuracy. 
For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  tabulate  the. 
maternal  genealogy  of  St.  Ciaran  from  Lughaidh  Mac 


^  Killion,  not  far  from  Seir  Eieran,  is      an  establishment  for  nuns,  said  to  h&ve 
named  from  St.  Ciaran*  s  mother.    It  was      been  founded  by  Leann  or  Liedania. 
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Conn  with  the  collateral  descents  of  Aengus  Mac  Nadh- 
frach  from  the  same  chieftain : — 

Lughaidh  Mac  Conni  R.H.  255 

Maicnnaidh,  285 

Aengus  Bolg,  315 


Maine  Cherr,  Abinda^  345 

liedania,  Nadhtrach,  375 

St.  Ciaran,  Aengus,  405 

Bishop  of  Saighir.  King  of  Munster. 

Here  we  have  Lughaidh  Mac  Conn,  Monarch  of  Ireland, 
grandfather  of  Aengus  Bolg,  and  this  Aengus  Bolg  wm 
3ie  grandfather  of  Ciaran's  mother.  This  cmeftain  had  a 
son  named  Maine  Cherr,  and  a  daughter  named  Abinda. 
Maine  Cherr  had  a  daughter  named  Liedania;  and 
Abinda,  becoming  the  wife  of  Core,  the  first  king  of 
Cashel,  had  by  him  a  son  named  Nadhfrach;  hence 
Liedania,  the  daughter  of  Maine  Cherr,  and  Nadhfrach, 
the  son  of  Abinda,  were  first  cousins.  Nadhfrach,  the 
second  king  of  Cashel,  had  a  son  named  Aengus,  the 
first  Christian  king  of  Munster,  and  Liedania  becoming 
the  wife  of  Lughaidh,  an  Ossorian  chieftain,  gave  birth 
to  Ciaran,  the  "first-bom  of  the  saints  of  Ireland," 
hence  Aengus  MacNadhfrach  and  St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir 
were  second  cousins.  Aengus  was  kinff  of  Mimster  and 
a  married  man  when  he  was  baptized  by  St.  Patrick 
circa  447-8,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  both  himself  and 
his  cousin  Ciaran  must  have  preceded  St.  Patrick  in  Ire- 
land. And  now,  with  those  statistics  before  us,  how  are 
we  to  hold  with  our  reverend  author  that  St.  Ciaran  be- 
longed to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  though  himself 
and  his  cousin,  Aengus  MacNadhfrach,  were  full-grown 
men  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  ? 

The  authenticity  of  these  two  genealogies  of  St. 
Ciaran,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  result  of  their  compari- 

4th  see.,  vol.  y.  J) 
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son,  will  beax  a  critical  illustration  with  the  chronology 
of  the  legend  of  his  Life.  According  to  the  genealogies, 
Ciaran  was  born  in  a.  d.  375,  and  according  to  the 
legend  he  left  Ireland  for  Rome  when  he  had  attained 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  This  brings  us  to  a,  d.  405 
for  the  date  of  his  departure,  the  same  year  in  which 
Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages  fitted  out  an  armada  and  set 
sail  for  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  which  afforded  him  ample 
facility  for  his  emigration.  The  legend  next  tells  us 
that  Uiaran  remained  twenty  years  in  Rome,  which 
brings  us  to  a.  d.  425  for  the  date  of  his  return,  at 
which  period  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  On  this  occa- 
sion, when  parting  with  St.  Patrick  in  Italy,  the  Apostle 
promised  to  meet  him  at  the  well  in  thirty  years  hence, 
and  in  thirty  years  from  that  date  St.  ratrick  having 
completed  his  seven  years'  mission  in  Munster,  and 
accompanied  by  King  Angus  and  a  great  multitude, 
paid  a  formal  visit  to  St.  Ciaran  at  Saighir,  on  which 
occasion  '^  Ciaran  blessed  his  own  well  and  changed  it 
into  wine"  for  their  entertainment.  At  this  date  Ciaran 
was  eighty  years  of  age,  for  he  was  fifty  in  a.  d.  425, 
when  Patrick  promised  to  meet  him  at  the  well  **  in 
thirty  years  hence,"  consequently  he  was  eighty  in  455, 
the  aate  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise;  and  now  take 
80  from  a.  d.  465,  and  you  come  back  to  a.  d.  375  for 
the  date  of  his  birth,  the  same  year  to  which  we  were 
conducted  through  the  mediums  of  his  paternal  and 
maternal  genealogies. 

The  evidence  of  the  several  authorities  now  quoted, 
though  taken  from  very  distinct  and  remote  sources, 
singularly  unite  and  hang  together  with  admirable  pre- 
cision. They  mutually  ulustrate  each  other,  and  form 
the  skeleton  of  a  biography  more  harmonious  in  its 
details,  and  more  consistent  in  its  constituent  parts,  than 
probably  can  be  produced  of  any  other  character  of  that 
remote  period  in  Irish  history. 

On  no  light  or  doubtful  ground  would  I  venture  into 
antagonism  with  so  accomplished  a  writer  as  my  respected 
friend,  Rev.  J.  F.  Shearman ;  but  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to 
myself,  if  not  to  the  numerous  dignitaries,  ecclesiastics, 
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and  scholars  who  so  liberally  sustained  me  in  my  effort 
to  bring  out  the  "  Memoir  of  St.  Ciaran,"  to  show  that 
the  argument  of  the  book — ^viz.,  the  pre-Patrician  birth 
and  mission  of  St.  Giaran,  rests  on  such  solid  historical 
bases,  that  it  has  not  been  disturbed  by  even  the  learned 
research  of  the  reverend  author.  All  the  authorities  to 
whom  we  are  wont  to  appeal  for  guidance,  through  the 
obscure  paths  of  Irish  histoir,  are  mrectly  opposed  to  his 
conclusions,  and  until  he  adduces  some  evictence  to  dis- 
{Mx>ve  their  combined  testimony,  it  is  futile  to  labour  in 
support  of  such  a  conclusion. 


NOTES. 

Page  48,  line  33,  its  afUtence,  Numerous  passagee  in  the  legend  incidentally 
show  the  wealth  of  the  Monastexy  of  Saighir  at  the  period  of  compilation  of  this  docu- 
ment. One  anecdote  represents  St.  Ciaran  of  Glonmacnoise  thus  blessing  St.  Ciaran 
of  Saig^:  "  Ciaran  of  Cluain  said, '  let  the  result  of  my  blessing  be  riches  and  much 
tretsuTs  and  wealth  in  your  town  [of  Saighir] /or  ever,*  and  these  words  turned  out 
true,**  which  clearly  shows  that  the  City  of  Saighir  was  famed  for  its  riches,  treasures, 
and  wealth  at  the  time  when  the  legend  in  which  ''these  words"  are  recorded  was 
written.  The  writer  sets  forth  the  opulence  of  Saighir  as  the  result  of  the  saint's 
blessing. 

Page  44,  line  7,  prkfiieges.  One  of  those  was  the  perpetual  burning  of  the 
Puchal  Fire  in  the  church  of  the  Monastery.  From  the  foundation  of  the  church 
of  Saighir  to  the  time  in  which  the  legend  was  written  this  fire  had  been  extinguished 
but  twice :  one  of  those  was  accidental,  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  Danes  or  the 
Hunstennen  had  not  plundered  the  Monastery  before  that  document  was  compiled. 
Another  of  the  original  priyileges  of  Saighir  which  existed  till  the  period  in  which 
the  life  of  Ciaran  was  written  was,  that  the  "  Baroon  Ciaran  "  had  then  attained  its 
highest  reputation,  and  was  then  unirerBaUy  honoured  through  Ireland.  *'  Barcon 
Cianm,"  says  the  legend,  "  is  the  name  of  the  Bell,  and  it  is  now  deposited  as  a  sacred 
relic  in  the  City  of  St  Ciaran."  But  after  the  City  of  Saighir  had  been  plundered, 
the  Bell  ii  called  the  '*  Beaman  Ciaran,"  t.  e,  the  gapped  or  broken  bell  of  Ciaran.  It 
is  10  denominated  in  the  '*  Ghronicum  Sootorum,"  a.d.  972,  which  conclusively  shows 
that  the  legend  was  written  before  the  bell  was  damaged,  and  that  was  before 
either  the  Danea  or  the  Munstermen  had  desecrated  the  sacred  grounds  of  Saighir- 
Cisnui. 

Pme  44,  line  16.  Title.  The  title  of  the  Monastery  to  the  land  and  other 
property  in  its  possession  at  the  time  the  Life  of  Ciaran  was  compiled  is  thus  esta- 
Uidied:  <' Dims,  chief  of  the  dal  Fiachre,  threatened  to  eject  Ciaran  from  Saighir:  the 
nint  refused  to  leave  the  place,  and  said  'he  would  remain  in  spite  ol  him.'  Dima 
then  left  in  great  rage.     On  reaching  his  castle  he  found  it  in  a  blase  of  fire,  and  that 
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his  son  had  been  left  aaleep  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  But  the  child's  mother  cried 
out  in  a  loud  voice,  *  My  beloved  child,  I  bequeath  yon  to  Ciaxan  of  Saighir ;  I  leave 
you  entirely  in  his  hands.'  When  the  house  fell  in  and  the  fire  quenched,  the  child 
was  found  asleep  and  unhurt  in  Dima's  bed ;  then  Dima  went  to  Giaran  and  presented 
to  him  his  posterity  for  ever  after  him,  as  also  the  Monastery,  rents,  and  emoluments 
for  intennents  in  Saighir  for  ever."  The  titles  to  some  out-fanns  and  other  forms  of 
property  then  in  possession  of  the  Monastery  are  all  established  on  equally  miraculous 
foundations. 

Page  47,  line,  21,  wiU  of  Cathair  Mor^  published,  with  a  translation,  by  Dr.  Todd  in 
his  Appendix  to  the  Introduction  to  the  "  Martyrology  of  Donegal,"  p.  zxziv.  et  mq, 
*'  Ogygia,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  206.,  Heley's  Edition. 

Page  47,  line  29.  Battle  of  Qabhra:  see  <<  Battle  of  Gabhra,"  published  by 
Oesianic  Society,  pp.  90,  91. 
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At  the  Quarteblt  MEETmo,  held  in  the  Museum,  Butler 
House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday,  16th  April,  1879; 

Richard  Langrishe,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair : 

The  following  new  Fellows  were  elected  : — 

Thomas  Dowling,  Clonbrick  Lodge,  Rathgar,  Dublin. 
Peter  Walsh,  Fanningstown,  Piltown. 
Richard  Langrishe,  Sion  Villa,  Kilkenny. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 

The  Rirfit  Rev.  W.  Pakenham  Walsh,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin,  the  Palace,  Kilkenny. 

Lucius  Boyd,  Parade,  Ealkenny. 

8.  Whiteside  Dane,  Solicitor,  Enniskillen. 

J.  Alcock  Stawell,  Kilbrittain  Castle,  Bandon. 

William  Swanton,  F.  G.  S.,  Seaview,  Hollywood,  Bel- 
fast. 

Sir  George  Colthurst,  Bart.,  Blarney  Castle,  Blarney. 

Mr.  R.  CoUes  presented  to  the  Association  an  old  key 
found  in  a  garden  in  Maudlin-street,  Kilkenny,  in  1869. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  that  he  thought  the  key  dated 
from  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mr.  Browne  observed  that  the  key  had  no  pipe  in  it, 
and  seemed  to  have  had  some  ornamentation  around  the 
handle. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 
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The  Adjourned  Quarteely  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
Museum,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday, 
7th  May,  1879 ; 

Richard  Langrishe,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair : 

The  Dean  of  Ossory  proposed  the  following  Resolu- 
tion, which  was  passed  unanimously:  — 

"  That  the  Association  desires  to  record  the  sense  of 
the  very  great  loss  which  it  has  sustained  by  the  death 
of  its  late  President,  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Alphonso 
Vignoles,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Ossory,  who  took  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  its  welfare  from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  and 
in  many  ways  furthered  its  progress,  from  that  period 
until  his  lamented  death.'' 

The  following  new  Fellow  was  elected : — 
Rev.  J.  B.  Barter,  1,  Holies-street,  Dublin. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected : — 

Miss  Hickson,  Castle-street,  Tralee. 
John  R.  Scott,  High-street,  Kilkenny. 

The  following  Resolution  was  then  proposed  by 
Mr.  Browne,  seconded  by  Dr.  James,  and  unanimously 


"  Resolved, — That  henceforward  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings of  this  Association  be  held  alternately  in  the  other 
provinces,  the  Annual  Meetings  being  held  in  Kilkenny; 
and  that  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting  be  held  in  Belfast 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  next." 

It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  James,  seconded  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Hare,  and  passed  unanimously : — 

"  Resolved, — That  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Vignoles  be 
elected,  a  Member  of  the  Committee  in  place  of  M.  W. 
Lalor,  resigned." 

Mr.  Browne  proposed,  and  Dr.  James  seconded,  the 
following  Resolution : — 

*  ^  Resolved, — That  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  be  printed 
and  circulated  amongst  the  Members." 
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Mr.  Lucius  J.  Bo^d  exhibited  the  pin  of  an  ancient 
bronze  brooch,  but  without  the  circular  disc.  Mr.  Boyd 
also  exhibited  a  "  Michael  Wilson"  Dublin  halfpenny, 
by  some  thought  to  be  about  1672 ;  others  did  not  consider 
it  so  old.  The  articles  were  found  at  Archersfield,  near 
Kilkenny,  in  making  some  improvements  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds. 

Mr.  Lalor  presented  a  stone  about  2|  in.  square,  and 
about  ^  of  an  mch  thick.  On  each  side  was  a  mould  for 
casting  studs  or  buttons,  ornamented.  He  also  presented 
a  whetstone  about  3  in.  long  and  1  inch  in  diameter. 
Both  articles  had  been  given  him  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Wilson, 
of  Newlands,  Go.  Kilkenny,  who  found  them  on  his 
land  close  to  where  he  discovered  a  stone  hatchet  a  few 
years  since,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum. 

Dr.  Martin  presented  a  cinerary  urn,  and  gave  the 
following  description  of  it : — "  The  urn  I  now  present  to 
the  Association  has  some  points  about  it  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  attention.  The  several  urns  which  I  before  ob- 
tained from  the  cemetery — ^amongst  others,  the  very 
neat  small  one  now  in  our  Museum — ^have  the  ornamen- 
tation incised ;  and  all  those  I  have  seen  that  were  found 
near  the  coast  are  similarly  incised.  They  were  also 
placed  in  the  ground  in  a  very  inartificial  manner,  laid 
on  a  large  stone,  and  three  other  large  ones  placed  around 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  those  found  in  the  county  of 
Carlow  and  other  inland  districts  seem  to  have  been  more 
elaborately  ornamented.  This  which  I  now  produce  was 
found  in  the  county  Kilkenny,  parish  of  Fiddown,  in  a 
field  adjoining  the  large  rath  or  fort  of  Dowling.  It  was 
placed  in  a  small  cavity,  regularly  walled  round.  Though 
the  material  is  of  the  same  coarse  nature  as  in  those  found 
near  the  coast,  the  ornamentation  differs  in  being  raised, 
and  of  more  elaborate  pattern.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  pri- 
mitive attempt  at  a  fern  pattern,  and  the  raised  part  seems 
to  have  been  first  made  and  then  attached  to  tne  sides  of 
the  vessel  before  being  burned.  My  inference  is,  that  as 
the  inhabitants  made  way  from  the  coast  inland,  they  im- 
proved in  fictile  art,  showing  that  their  progress  must 
nave  been  slow  and  gradual.  The  contents  of  the  urn 
was  the  usual  mass  of  incinerated  bones  and  ashes. 

£  2 
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The  ratH  of  Dowling  is  about  two  miles  inland  from 
the  Suir,  and  is  a  very  fine  one,  with  second  ditch  and 
moat.  Through  the  latter  a  stream  of  water  runs,  having 
ingress  to  the  north  and  egress  to  the  south-west.  It 
overlooks  the  great  valley  of  the  Suir,  and  the  prospect 
from  it  on  a  fine  summer's  day  is  one  not  to  be  easily 
forgotten." 

Miss  Mary  Agnes  Hickson  sent  the  following  note : — 

'^  Mr.  D.  A.  O'Leary,  in  his  notes  on  the  Castle  Ishin  Fitz  Geralda  in 
the  ''  Journal "  for  January,  1 879,  is  nustaken  in  saying  that  I  informed 
him  that  an  ancestor  of  mine,  who  had  conformed  to  FrotestantLsm  in  the 
last  century,  acted  as  trustee  to  save  the  Castle  Ishin  estate  for  Joanna 
Lady  Fitzgerald  (n^e  Trant)  and  her  children.  The  Mr.  Kohert  Hickson, 
of  Dingle,  who,  according  to  a  memorial  in  the  office  for  the  Eegistration 
of  Deeds,  Duhlin,  did  take  an  assignment,  or  trust  lease  of  Castle  Ishin, 
in  the  last  century,  was  no  relative  of  mine  at  all.  He  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  "Kr,  Hussey  of  Edenhum  and  his  wife,  and  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Gerald  of  Glanleam.  Between  him  and  my  father's  family,  who  resided 
at  Fermoyle,  near  Castle  Gregory,  Co.  Kerry,  there  was  no  traceahle 
relationship.  No  direct  ancestor  of  my  father^s  ever  conformed  in  the 
penal  times  (after  they  had,  hy  Roman  Catholic  marriages,  heen  induced, 
for  about  a  century  and  a-half,  to  adopt  the  religion  of  their  wives),  nor 
had  any  of  them  ever  anything  to  do  with  Castle  Ishin  or  its  owners.'' 

The  following  Papers  were  contributed : —  • 
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BY    EDWABD    T.    HABDMAN,    F.C.S.,   F.R.O.S.I.,   OF    H.M.    GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  county  Sligo  abounds  in  prehistoric  structures, 
cromlechs,  stone  circles,  stone  forts,  and  souterrains ; 
and  it  numbers  amongst  these  probably  one  of  the  most 
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remarkable  ancient  stone  structures  to  be  seen  in  Ire- 
land, which,  if  not  unique  in  this  country,  must  be 
certainly  of  very  uncommon  occurrence.     As  I  have  not 
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been  able  to  meet  with  any  previous  mention  of  it,  I  beg 
to  send  the  following  short  description,  accompanied  by 
photographs,  sketches,  and  a  plan. 

The  monmnent  in  question  is  situated  about  four 
miles  east  of  the  town  of  Sligo,  and  a  short  distance 
from  the  Manorhamilton  road,  in  a  townland  known 
as  Magheraghanrush,  or  the  Deerpark,  the  property  of 
Owen  Wynne,  Esq.  Fig.  1  ^ves  a  distant  view  of  it 
from  N.  W.,  with  Lough  Grill  m  the  distanca  It  is  set 
upon  the  summit  of  a  hill  some  500  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  occupies  a  very  conmianding  position,  from 
which  a  wide  extent  of  country  can  oe  viewed.  On 
the  east  the  Table  of  O'Rourke,  the  celebrated  Prince 
of  BrefPni ;  on  the  south,  Lough  Gill ;  to  the  westwards 
in  the  valley,  the  town  of  Sligo,  and  further  on  Knock- 
na-rea,  crowned  with  its  remarkable  cairn ;  and  on  the 
north  Benbulben  and  the  range  of  limestone  hills  which 
continue  inland.  The  hill  on  which  it  is  placed  is  com- 
posed of  limestone  rock,  covered  with  a  very  thin  coat  of 
soil,  and  frequently  cropping  out  at  the  surface. 

The  plan  of  the  structure  given  on  the  opposite  page  is 
carefully  laid  down  to  scale.  The  whole  structure  has  a 
length  of  144  feet  6  inches,  and  consists  primarily  of  a 
rude  oblong,  or  blunted  oval,  bounded  by  rough  stones 
set  on  end.  The  principal  area  has  a  length  of  50  feet 
6  inches,  and  is  28  feet  wide  at  the  broadest  part.  At 
each  extremity  of  this  are  what  I  shall  call — for  want  of 
a  better  term — "  aisles."  At  the  western  end  is  a  single 
"  aisle  "  some  27  feet  long  and  12  feet  6  inches  wide,  which 
opens  into  the  main  portion  by  an  entrance  formed 
ot  two  rude  upright  stones  and  a  long  apstone  (see 
Fig.  6) ;  the  ope  is  about  3  feet  high  to  the  under  side  of 
the  capstone,  and  about  5  feet  6  inches  to  the  top,  the 
capstone  being  about  8  feet  long.  This  **  aisle"  is  divided 
at  about  halfway  by  two  low  stones,  but  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  of  a  passage  between  them  (see  Fig.  3),  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  part  of  the  structure  is  closed  by  two 
immense  upright  blocks,  the  outermost  one  leaning  against 
the  other  (see  plan  and  Figs.  4  and  7).  These  stones  are 
about  6  feet  high,  and  7  feet  long  by  2  feet  thick. 

Passing  now  to  the  western  end  of  the  central  space, 
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we  find  that  there  are  two  "  aisles  "  opening  into  it  by 
means  of  similar  rude  low  doorways  or  opes,  consisting 
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Fig.  3. —Passage  Stones,  Megalithic  Monument,  Deeci»ark,  Sligo. 

of  two  upright  stones  covered  by  capstones,  all  being  of 
about  the  same  height  and  general  dimensions — ^viz., 


Fig.  4.— Doable  end  Stones,  Megalithic  Monument,  Deerpark,  Sligo. 

about  3  feet  to  under  side  of  capstone  and  5  feet  to  top. 
These  *^ aisles"  are  of  nearly  the  same  length  as  the  first, 
the  northern  one  being  27  feet  long,  while  the  southern 
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^^aide"  is  24  feei  Both  ore  narrower  than  that  first  de- 
scribedy  being  respectively  8  feet,  and  9  feet  6  inches 
wide,  and  they  are  separated  by  a  space  resembling  a 
central  aisle,  5  feet  6  inches  wide,  but  stopped  off  from 
the  main  portion  by  a  large  stone  (see  plan.  Fig.  2,  and 
plate,  Fig.  5). 

Both  these  aisles  are  divided  nearly  midway  (like 
the  first)  by  two  opposite  stones  standing  near  the  outer 
walls,  so  as  to  mark  a  kind  of  passage  through  the 
centre  of  the  aisle.  I  call  them,  lor  want  of  a  better 
term,  ^^  passage  stones,"  but  I  am  unable  to  conjecture 
their  use.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  also  have  had 
capstones  on  them,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  such,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  in  the  southern  aisle  being  out 
of  line  would  seepi  to  preclude  this  idea.  It  is  likely 
that  they  may  have  been  stations  of  particular  impor- 
tance during  ceremonial  observances.  At  this  extre- 
mity they  are  upright  and  of  very  irregular  height. 

A  general  view  of  these  aisles  is  given  in  plate. 
Pig.  6,  .from  which  also  a  fair  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  entire  structure  may  be  obtained.  The  single 
western  aisle  will  be  observed  in  the  distance. 

Exterior  Structures.— Ki  each  extremity  there  is  a  low 
mound  nearly  circular,  in  which  there  are  a  number  of 
small  stones,  now  displaced,  but  apparently  showing 
traces  of  artificial  arrangement  I  have  indicated  the 
general  appearance  of  these  mounds  on  the  plan,  but,  as 
they  have  evidently  been  disturbed,  it  would  serve  no 

Sorpose  to  map  them  accurately.'  However,  I  have  no 
oubt  that  they  form  part  of  the  monument,  for  on 
measurement  they  prove  to  be  almost  exactly  of  a  size, 
the  eastern  being  20  and  the  western  21  feet  long.  As 
it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  remarkable  amount  of 
symmetry  in  the  proportions  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
structure,  it  is  evident  that  these  heaps  are  artificial, 
and  not  mere  freaks  of  nature — ^probably  places  of 
burial.  They  rise  about  18  inches  to  2  feet  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground. 

Side  JEntrance  or  Transept. — At  the  south  side,  and  near 

*  ThBt  on  the  west  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
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the  centre  of  the  principal  enclosure  are  some  stones 
arranged  in  such  position  as  to  indicate  an  entrance^ 
these  consisting  of  four  stones ;  two  on  each  side,  allow- 
ing a  space  or  passage  about  5  feet  wide  and  about  10 
feet  long.     One  of  the  stones  forming  this  is  a  inassiye 
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block  of  limestone  6  feet  wide  and  about  4  feet  6  inches 
high.  There  are  a  couple  of  stones  to  the  east  of  them 
wlach  appear  also  to  belong  to  the  structure. 

There  are  upwards  of  ninety  stones  used  in  the  exist- 
ing part  of  the  structure,  not  to  mention  numerous  stones 
scattered  within  and  around  it.    These  vary  in  size,  from 
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pieces  about  a  foot  or  so  in  diameter  and  length,  to  mon- 
ster blocks  6  to  8  feet  long.  The  three  existing  capstones 
are  blocks  7  to  8  feet  long,  about  2  feet  thick,  and  from  2 
to  3  feet  wide.  The  stone  capping  the  entrance  into  the 
northern  aisle  has  been  fractured  across  the  centre,  the 
fissure  being  some  inches  wide,  but  the  lateral  pressure 
is  sujfficient  to  prevent  its  fall.  As  this  crack  must  have 
been  due  to  the  effects  of  weathering  since  the  block  was 
placed  in  its  present  position,  it  is,  I  think,  an  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  monument. 

All  the  stones  used  in  its  construction  are  limestone, 
and  have  been  apparently  obtained  from  the  beds  of 
rongh  rubblj  limestone  which  crop  out  at  the  surface 
in  tibe  vicinity,  unlike  many  other  prehistoric  structures, 
which  are  often  in  Ireland  formed  of  erratic  blocks  of  a 
stone  foreign  to  the  neighbourhood.  Its  builders  must, 
therefore,  have  had  some  idea  of  quarrying,  and  have  had 
sufficient  mechanical  contrivances  to  ename  them  to  first 
displace  and  then  set  in  position  the  large  blocks  of  rock 
they  used.  At  the  same  tmie,  the  rude  appearance  of  the 
blocks,  and  indifference  shown  as  to  size  or  arrangement 
(although  there  is  a  synmietry  in  the  general  structure) 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  more  primitive  age  than  that 
of  Stonehenge,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  suppose  the 
Irish  of  that  period  were  behind  their  British  neighbours 
in  civilization.^ 

I  would  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  rudelv  sjjrmme- 
trical  method  displayed  in  the  construction  of  this  en- 
closure:— (1).  The  mounds  at  each  end,  each  of  which 
are  about  20  feet  long.  (2).  The  principal  aisles,  each 
27  feet  long  (the  third  24  feet).  (3).  The  central  enclo- 
sure,  50  feet  6  inches  is,  rougmy  speaking,  twice  as  long 
as  the  aisles.  (4).  The  "  passage  stones  "  are  from  9  to 
10  feet  from  the  capstones  of  the  aisles.  These  primi- 
tive  people  were  not  particular  as  to  the  difference  of  a 
few  feet,  but  the  above  measurements  show  that,  in  their 
rude  way,  they  had  some  well-defined  architectural  pur- 
pose in  their  arrangements. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  general  resemblance  of 

"The  Kev.  Mr.  QiaTestenDB  thia  «tructiiro—Tery happily— "the Iriah Stonehenge." 
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the  plan  of  this  structure  to  that  of  a  modem  church  or 
cathedral  The  eastern  end  represents  the  chancel ;  the 
central  space,  the  portion  under  the  dome;  while  the 
eastern  extremity  is  not  without  analogy  to  the  nave, 
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with  side  aisles.     The  bearing  also  is  nearly  east  and 
west     In  this  case— N.  80.  W.  &  S.  80.  E. 

I  shall  not  venture  on  any  theory  as  to  the  uses  of 
this  structure,  except  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  was  the 
place  of  a  ceremonial  observance  of  some  kind.     It  is 
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clearly  not  a  sepulchral  structure,  seeing  that  the  solid 
rock  occurs  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  surface. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  it  bears  directly  west  of, 
and  points  towards,  the  great  cairn  which  caps  Knock- 
na-rea,  supposed  by  the  country  people  to  have  been  the 
spot  where  ancient  kings  of  Ireland  were  crowned.  Close 
to  this  caim  are  four  or  five  small  stone  circles,  of  appa- 
rently the  same  age  and  construction  as  that  described 
above.  In  one  of  these,  flint  implements  and  other  relics 
of  the  stone  age  were  obtained.  It  is  possible  that  these 
two  most  important  prehistoric  structures  in  the  county 
Sligo  might  have  b^n  erected  at  about  the  same  time 
for  the  observance  of  more  particular  ceremonies. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  folk-lore  with  regard 
to  this  unique  structure.  Tradition  appears  to  be  alto- 
gether silent  about  it,  so  far  as  I  could  learn.  Nor  could 
I  hear  of  any  prehistoric  implements  having  been  ob- 
tained near  it.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  descrip- 
tion that  this  monument  ranks  with  the  important  and 
rare  stone  circles  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  Stennis 
in  Orkney,  and  Camac  in  Brittany.  The  stones  forming 
the  enclosures  vary  from  1  to  6  feet  in  height 

The  accompanying  plan  and  engravings  (Figs.  4,  6, 
and  7,  drawn  &om  photographs,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  my  friend  J.  A.  S.  Grregg,  Esq.),  will  convey  a  good 
idea  of  this  curious  structure.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  ground,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  favour- 
able general  view. 
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BY  W.  P.  WAKEMAN. 

In  the  *^  Journal"  of  the  Association,  vol.  iiL,  new 
series,  our  late  Associate,  George  V,  Du  Noyer,  has 
published  an  essay  on  certain  ancient  Irish  effigies 
which  are  (or,  as  we  may  now  say,  were  then,  as  a 
group)  to  be  seen,  in  sttuj  in  the  walls  of  a  singu- 
larly interesting  old  church,  which  stands  surrounded 
by  an  ancient  cemetery,  not  far  from  the  southern 
snore  of  White  Island,  opposite  Castle  Archdall.  I 
advisedly  mention  the  proxunity  of  the  site  to  Castle 
Archdall,  as  Lou^h  Erne  contains  more  than  one  island 
or  islet,  called  in  modem  times  *^  White  Island."  It 
is  equally  certain  that  Lough  Erne,  in  olden  times  pos- 
sessed upon  several  of  its  inches^  as  well  sa  upon  its 
shores,  not  a  few  places  of  ecclesiastical  interest,  the 
original  names  of  which  have  been  lost.  This  want 
of  identification  with  places  of  more  or  less  importance 
in  the  annals  of  our  country — ^though  it  is  certain  that 
the  sites  had  at  one  time  been  held  very  sacred,  and  had 
possessed  a  history — has  deprived  many  a  gray  relic 
of  ancient,  and  even  of  mediaeval  Erin,  of  too  much 
of  the  consideration  to  which  it  was  due  from  ecclesiolo- 
gist,  antiquary,  or  historian.  It  is  so  with  that  on  the 
White  Island  under  notice.  Although  we  find  here  a 
church  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  displaying  much 
care  and  expense  in  the  process  of  its  construction 
(moreover  contributing  an  example  of  Hibemo-Roman- 
esque  in  the  features  of  its  doorway,  and  in  its  walls 
numerous  traces  of  a  style  of  masonry  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  did  not  come  down  in  Ireland  to  a 
later  period  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury), the  history  of  the  structure  and  all  notice  of  the 
founder  are  unknown.  Notwithstanding  all  that  our 
late  respected  Associate,  Du  Noyer,  has  advanced  in  the 
Paper  referred  to,  I,  having  on  four  occasions  examined 
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the  rains,  and  the  immediate  precints,  cannot  for  a 
moment  agree  with  him  in  assigning  White  Island  church 
to  so  early  a  period  as  the  eighth  century.  No  person 
could  do  BO,  even  upon  Du  Noyer's  own  argument: 
for  there  is  not  the  least  likeness  between  the  White 
Island  doorway  and  that  of  the  stone-roofed  church  at 
ELillaloe,  the  erection  of  which  (says  Du  Noyer)  is  attri- 
buted by  Dr.  Petrie  to  St.  Flannan,  who,  according  to 
Ware,  was  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  this  See  at 
Rome  by  Pope  John  IV.,  about  the  year  693.  The 
Edllaloe  church  or  "chapel"  is  a  building  originally 
consisting  of  nave  and  cnoir,  both  stone-roofed.  The 
choir  has  been  destroyed,  but  the  choir  or  chancel  arch 
remaina  The  doorway  of  this  very  interesting  struc- 
ture was  placed  in  the  western  gable,  and  consisted,  and 
still  consists,  of  recessed  semicircular  arches,  supported 
by  inclining  jambs  in  the  usual  old  Irish  fashion.  The 
barrel  arch  and  surmounting  acutely -pointed  roof  still 
remain  over  the  nave. 

Now  on  White  Island  we  find  a  church  in  plan  a 
simple  oblong,  with  a  doorway  in  the  south  side-wall 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  western  gable.  The  only 
other  ope  remaining  is  the  eastern  window,  which  is  in 
a  very  ruinous  condition,  yet  presenting  the  appearance 
of  having  been  a  fine  pointed  lancet,  such  as  we  are 
familiar  with  in  thirteenth  century  work.  The  door- 
way already  referred  to  consists  of  an  outer  and  of 
an  inner  arch,  supported  on  jambs  which  do  not  in- 
cline, excepting  perhaps  that  they  are  slightly  further 
apart  at  the  top  than  at  the  base.  The  capitals  are 
rudely  blocked  out,  and  were  probably  attempts  to  repre- 
sent conventional  human  heads.  They  are  very  rude 
and  debased  in  character,  presenting  not  the  least  trace 
of  scroll  or  interlacing  work.  This  church,  with  the 
curious  sculptures  which  are  found  built  into  its  walls 
(one  of  them  being  an  imquestionable  sheela-na-gigg), 
will,  I  think,  on  further  examination  by  architectural 
antiquaries,  be  pronounced  one  of  the  latest  examples 
of  the  Hibemo-Romanesque  work  to  be  found  in  Ireland. 
It  was  probably  necessary  that  I  should,  however  un- 
willingly, take  a  glance  at  this  much  misrepresented 
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structure,  in  order  to  introduce  to  the  meeting  an  in- 
scription which,  on  the  occasion  of  Captain  Archdall 
(the  gallant  and  friendly 
owner  of  the  sod)  clear- 
ing the  debris  of  centu- 
ries from  the  interior  of 
the  church,  had  turned 
up.  It  reads,  as  the 
accompanying  rubbing 
shows  CORCRaiN. 
At  right  angles  with 
this  name  we  find  the 
letters  PO^-  Now  can 
this  be  the  name  of  a 


man,  or  is  the  inscrip- 
tion simply  imperfect? 
Could  it  nave  been  the 
commencement  of  a 
name  like  Fogartaigh? 
The  character  of  these 
inscriptions  would  seem 
to  be  earlier  than  the 
period  to  which  the  re- 
maining church  would 
generally  be  assigned 
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viz.,   the    close    of 
thirteenth  century. 
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twelfth  or  beginning  of 
is  a  curious  fact  that  there 
exists  in  the  neighbourhood  a  tradition  that  the  church 
was  erected  by  one  Earl  Strongbow ;  but  of  an  earlier 
foundation  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Within  the  neigh- 
bouring Deerpark  of  Castle  Archdall,  situate  in  a  most 
romantic  spot,  with  pagan  mounds  and  stone  circles  all 
around,  with  a  holy  well  overshadowed  by  I  believe 
the  hoaxiest  and  most  gigantic  yew  tree  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  may  be  seen  an  early  Christian 
cemetery,  dotted  with  crosses  of  primitive  type:  some 
of  them  early,  some  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  or  eight- 
eenth century.  No  one  is  buried  there  now.  Here, 
too,  are  some  few  remains  of  an  old  church.  One  stone, 
still  remaining,  seems  to  have  formed  the  apex  of  a 
gable  like  that  which  we  find  on  St.  MacDara's  church, 
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on  Inis  MacDara,  off  the  coast  of  Connemara.  like 
the  White  Island  remains,  those  of  the  Deerpark  have 
lost  their  history.  Although  within  a  short  walk  of  the 
cradle  of  his  family  in  Ireland,  Archdall  has  not  noticed 
it  in  the  **  Monasticon  Hibemicum."  It  would  appear 
that  between  these  two  churches  there  must,  in  ancient 
times,  have  been  some  connexion,  as  a  very  remarkable 
road,  paved  in  the  Roman  fashion,  and  now  called  the 
"  Friars'  Walk,"  leads  from  the  Deerpark  ruin  to  a  point 
nearly  opposite  the  shore  of  White  Island 
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TREASXJEER'S  ACCOUNTS. 


1973. 

Charge. 

1873.  £     «.  d. 

Jan.  1.       To  balance  in  Treasurer's  hands, 164  18  4^ 

Dec.  31.      yy  Annnal  subscriptions, 424    3  6 

,,  Entrance  fees  of  Fellows, 10    0  0 

y,  Cash  by  sale  of  ''Jourzial"  and  *' Annual 

Volume"  to  Members, 27  11  0 

yy  One  year's  rent  of  garden  at  Jerpoiut  Abbey,  10  0 

„  Donation  from  A.  Fitzgibbon,  Esq.,  ...  101  17  0 
,,  Dividends  on  New  3  per  cent.  (Joyemment 

Stock, 6    8  6 

£735  18  -4 

Discharge. 
1878.  £    «.  d, 
Dec.  31.     By  postages  of  correspondence  and  book  parcels,  23  19  7 
„  Postages  of  "Journal"  and  "Annual  Vo- 
lume,"         26  16  5 

„  Printing,  &c.,  of  "Annual  Volume,''  29  16  10 
„  Printing,  &c.,  of  "Journal"  for  October, 

1869,  and  January  and  April,  1873,    .    .  226    0  4 
„  Illustrations  for  "Journal"  and  "Annual 

Volume,"  . 155    9  11 

„  Binding  of  ''Journal"  and  ''Annual 
Volume,"  and  general  printing  and  sta- 
tionery,       34  13  11 

„  Collection  of  subscriptioiib, 20    0  0 

,,  Sundry  expenses, 31     9  3 

y,  Purchase  of  books  and  early  number  of 

"Journal," 30  18  H 

„  Bent  and  caretaker,  Jerpoint  Abbey, ...  2100 

„  Bent  and  insurance  of  Museum,     ....  20    9  0 

„  Purchase  of  £55  U,  New  3  percent.  Stock,  50    0  0 

,,  Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands, 83  15  0 

£735  18  4^ 

We  have  examined  this  Account,  with  Vouchers,  and  found  the  same 
correct,  leaying  a  balance  of  £83  15«.  in  Treasurer's  hands. 


J.  G.  BoBEBTSON,  )  a^,a:*^» 

J.  B.  FnzsmoNs,  M.D.,    J^«*»^'- 


EiLXsirKT,  8^A  Jmmry,  1879. 
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1874. 


C  H  A  s  o  E  . 

1874.  £    ».  d. 

Jan.  1.       To  balance  in  Treasurer'B  hands, 83  15  0 

Dec.  31.       „  Annual  snbscriptionSy 524  16  6 

„  Entrance  fees  of  Fellows, 14    0  0 

yy  Life  compositions, 84    0  0 

„  Gash  by  sale  of  ^^Jonmal"  and  ^'Annual 

Volume," 11     9  6 

„  One  yearns  rent  garden  at  Jerpoint  Abbey,  .  10  0 
„  Dividend  on  New  3  per  cent.  Oovemment 

Stock, 8    1  10 

„  Cash  by  books  sold, 15  0 


£678    7  10 


DlSCHABeS. 

1874.  £     s.    d. 

Dec.  31.     By  postages  of  correspondence  and  book  parcels,  22    3    4 
„  Postages  of  "Journal"  and  ''Annual  Yo- 

lume," 22    6     1 

„  Printing,  &c.,  of  "Annual  Volume,"  31     4    0 
„  Printing,  &c.,  of  "  Journal"  for  July  and  Oc- 
tober, 1873,  and  January  and  April,  1874,  203  18  10 
„  Illustrations  for  "Journal"  and  "Annual 

Volume," 151  14  10 

„  Binding  of  "Journal"  and  "Annual  Vo- 
lume," and  general  printing  and  sta- 
tionery,       45     1     4^ 

„  Collection  of  subscriptions, 20    0    0 

„  Sundry  expenses, 30    7    7 

,9  Purchase  of  books  and  early  number  of 

"Journal." 11    0    8 

„  Bent  and  caretaker  Jerpoint  Abbey,  ...  1  10    0 

„  Bent  and  insurance  of  Museum,    ....  20    9    0 
„  Purchase  of  £54  11«.  2d.  New  3  per  cent. 

(JoTemment  Stock, 50    0    0 

„  Transcribing  original  documents  and  editing 

same, 910 

„  Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands, 59  12     1^ 

£678    7  10 

We  haye  examined  this  Account,  with  Vouchers,  and  found  the  same 
correct,  leaving  a  balance  of  £59  12«.  1^.  in  hands  of  Treasurer. 


J.  G.  BOBEETSON,  )    A^iAiij^m 


EiUBmrT,  S^A  Janmry,  1879. 
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1975. 

C  H  A  B  QE  . 

1875.  £    8.  d. 

Jan.  1.       To  balance  in  Treasurer's  hands, 59  12  1^ 

Deo.  31.      „  Annual  subscriptions, 321  14  0 

„  Entrance  fees  of  Fellows, 8    0  0 

,,  Cash  by  sale  of  ''Journal"  and  "Annual 

Volume," 13  14  0 

,,  One  year's  rent  of  garden  at  Jerpoint  Abbey,  10  0 
„  Dividends  on  New  3  per  cent.  GoTemment 

Stock,  .     .     .     .  - 9  14  11 

,,  Balance  due  to  Treasurer, 82    2  5^ 

£495  17  6 


DiSCHABGE. 

1875.  £  ,.  d, 

Dec.  31.     By  postages  of  correspondence  and  book  parcels,  20  11  10 
„  Postages  of  ''  Journal"  and  ''Annual  Yo- 

lume," 25  10  4 

„  Printing,  &c.,  of  "  Annual  Volume,"  44  11  9 
„  Printing,  &c.,  of  "  Journal"  for  July  and  Oc- 
tober, 1873,  and  January  and  April,  1874,  190  3  6 
„  Illustrations  for  "Journal"  and  "Annual 

Volume," 119  13  6 

,,  Binding  of  "Journal"  and  "Annual  Vo- 
lume," and  general  printing  and  sta- 
tionery,       25  16  3 

,,  Sundry  expenses, 12  3  2 

„  Books  purchased, 15  8  2 

„  Rent  and  caretaker,  Jerpoint  Abbey, ...  1  10  0 

„  Bent  and  insurance  of  Museum,    ....  20  9  0 

„  Collection  of  subscriptions, 20  0  0 


£495  17    6 


We  have  examined  this  Account,  with  Vouchers,  and  found  the  same 
correct,  leaving  a  balance  of  £82  2«.  5^.  due  to  the  Treasurer. 


J.  G.  ROBEETSOW,  )    JsJl/*^M 

J.  B.  FmaiMONS,  M.D.,    ]^^^'' 


Knoinnr,  Sth  January,  1879. 
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1896. 

Ch  ABO  £  . 

1876.  £    s.  d, 

Dec.  81.    To  annual  subscriptions, 513  17  0 

„  Entrance  fees  of  Fellows, 2    0  0 

,,  Gash  by  sale  of  '* Journal"  and  ''Annual 

Volume," 43    6  10 

„  One  year's  rent  of  garden  at  Jerpoint  Abbey,  10  0 
„  Dividends  on  New  3  per  cent.  (Joyeniment 

Stock, 9  14  3 

„  Donations, 66    9  1 

£636    6  2 


DiSCHABOB. 

1876.  £    «.  d. 

Jan.  1.      By  balance  due  to  Treasurer, 82    2  5^ 

Bee  81.      „  Postages  of  correspondence  and  book  parcels,  17  17  6 
„  Postages  of  ''Journal"  and  "Annual  Vo- 
lume,"        17    2  0 

„  Printing,  &c.,  of  "  Journal"  for  July  and 
October,  1875,  and  January,  April,  and 

July,  1876, 170  11  11 

„  niuslrations  for  "Journal"  and  "Annual 

Volume," 82  16  3 

„  Binding  of  "Journal"  and  "Annual  Vo- 
lume," and  general  printing  and  stationery,  26  19  6 

„  Sundry  expenses, 955 

„  Books  purchased, 9  18  2 

„  Eent  and  caretaker,  Jerpoint  Abbey, ...  100 
„  Eent  and  insurance  of  Museum,    ....  20    9  0 
„  Editing  "  Journal,"  and  transcribing  origi- 
nal documents, 43    4  6 

„  Collection  of  subscriptions, 20    0  0 

„  Purchase  of  Kew  3  per  cent.  Goyemment 

Stock, 50    0  0 

„  Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands, 84  19  5^ 

£636    6    2 

I  have  examined  the  above  with  the  Book  and  Vouchers,  and  find 
same  ooziect. 

P.  O'Bbieit,  PubUe  Aceauntantf 

13,  SoxTTH  Mall,  Cobx. 

22nd  Fehruarff,  1879. 


7i  TSEAfiUBEB'S  ACXX)nNTS. 


1899. 

G  H  A£  GE  . 

1877.  £  9.  d. 

Jan.  1.       To  Balance  in  Treasnrer's  hands, 84  19  5 

Dec.  31.      y,  Annual  subscriptions, 366  2  6 

,,  Entrance  fees  of  Eellows, 16  0  0 

„  Cash  by  sale  of  "Journal"  and  "Annual 

Volume," 13  9  4 

„  Tear's  rent  of  garden  at  Jerpoint  Abbey,     .  10  0 

„  Donations, 17  19  6 

„  Dividends  on  New  3  per  cent.  Government 

Stock, 11  5  2 

£510  15  11 


DiSCHABQE. 

1877.  £     «.    d. 
Dec.  3 1 .     By  postages  of  correspondence  and  book  parcels,  1118    8 
„  Postages  of  "Journal"  and  "Annual  Vo- 
lume,"   36     0    6 

„  Printing,  &c.,  of  "  Annual  Volume,"     .     .  31  12    5 
„  Printing,  &c.,  of  "Journal"  for  October, 

1876,  and  January  and  April,  1877,   .    .  107     2    7 
,,  Illustrations  for  "Journal"  and  "Annual 

Volume," 52  10    9 

„  Binding  of  "Journal"  and  "Annual  Vo- 
lume," and  general  printing  and  sta- 
tionery,       21     1     9 

,,  Sundry  expenses, 2  13    6 

„  Books  purchased, 2  16    6 

„  Bent  and  caretaker,  Jeipoint  Abbey, ...  200 

„  Collection  of  subscriptions, 20     0    0 

„  Bent  and  insurance  of  Museum,    ....  20     9    0 
„  Editing  "  Journal,"  and  transcribing  origi- 
nal documents, 30     0    0 

„  Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands, 172  15    3 

£510  15  11 

I  have  examined  the  above  with  the  Vouchers  and  Book,  and  find 
same  correct. 

P.  O'Bbien,  Publie  Accountant^ 

13,  SoxTTH  MatJi,  Cork. 

22ndFehruaryy  1879. 
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1879. 

G  H  A  AGE  . 

1878.  £     8,  d. 

Jan.  1.       To  balance  in  Treasurer's  handS; 172  15  3 

Dec.  31.      „  Annual  subscriptions, ,  252  11  0 

„  Entrance  fees  of  Fellows, 2    0  0 

„  Cash  for  sale  of  "Journal''  and  ''Annual 

Volume," 21  13  0 

„  Year's  rent  of  garden  at  Jerpoint  Abbey,     .  10  0 

„  Donations, 58    0  0 

„  Dividends  on  Hew  3  per  cent.  Goveiiuuoiit 

Stock,       11     4  2 


£519    3 


DiSGHABGE. 

1878.  £     ».  d. 

Dec.  81 .  By  postages  of  correspondence  and  book  parcels,  11  2  9 
„  Postages  of  ''Journal"  and  "Annual  Yo« 

lume," 16     8  2 

„  Printing,  &c.,  of  "  Annual  Volume,"  .  .  66  19  0 
„  Printing,  &c.,  of  "Journal"  for  July  and 

October,  1877 40    4  0 

„  Printing,   &c.,  of  "Journal"  for  January 

and  April,  1878, 65  19  9 

f,  Illustrations  for  "Journal"  and  "Annual 

Volume," 20    1  0 

„  G^eral  printing  and  stationery,  ....  12  13  9 

„  Sundry  expenses, 0  17  8 

„  Books  purchased, 1  17  0 

„  Bent  and  caretaker,  Jerpoint  Abbey, ...  200 

„  Bent  and  insurance  of  Museum^    ....  20    9  0 

„  Editing  "  Journal,"  indexing,  &c.,    ...  25    0  0 

„  Collecting  subscriptions, 20    0  0 

„  Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands, 215  11  4 

£519    3  5 

I  have  examined  the  above  with  the  Vouchers  and  Book,  and  find 
same  correct. 


P.  O'Bbtbk,  Puhlie  Aceountant, 

13,  South  Mall,  Coee. 


April  2nd,  1879. 
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CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 


1973. 

1873.  £    8.  d, 

Jan.  1.       New  3  per  cent.  Oovemment  Stock^inveBted  in 

the  names  of  the  Trastees, .?....    217  10  11 
Dec.  31.     New  3  per  cent.  GoTemment  Stock  purchased 

for  £50, 65     1    0 

£272  11  11 


1974. 

1874.  £    ».  d, 

Jan.  1.       New  3  per  cent.  Government  Stock  invested  in 

the  names  of  the  Trustees, 272  1111 

Dec.  31.     New  3  per  cent.  Government  Stock  purchased 

for  £50, 54  11    2 

£327    3    1 


1975. 

1875.  £     «.    d, 

Dec.  31.     New  3  per  cent.  Government  Stock  invested  in 

the  names  of  the  Trustees, 327    3    1 


1876. 

1876.  £     s.    d, 

Jan.  1.       New  3  per  cent.  Government  Stock  invested  in 

the  names  of  the  Trustees, 327     3    1 

Dec.  31.     New  3  per  cent.  Government  Stock  purchased 

for  £50, 52  18    4 

£380     1     5 


1977. 

1877.  £    9.    d. 

Dec.  31.     New  3  per  cent.  Government  Stock  invested  in 

the  names  of  the  Trustees, 380     1    5 


1979. 

1878.  £    «.    d. 

Dec.  31.     New  3  per  cent.  Government  Stock  invested  in 

the  names  of  the  Trustees, 380    1     5 


PKOCEEDINGS  AND  PAPERS. 


At  a  General  MEErrao,  held  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Natural  History  Society,  College  Square,  North,  Belfast, 
on  Wednesday,  July  the  2nd,  1879  ; 

Richard  Langrishe,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair : 

*The  following  Fellow  was  elected  : — 

The  Rev.  James  O'Laverty,  P.P.,  M.RI.A.,  Holy- 
wood,  Belfast 

The  following  Members  were  elected  : — 

Rev.  Charles  Scott,  A.M.,  5  West  Clifton,  Belfast. 
William  Scott  Core,  M.D.,  Abbotsford  Place,  Belfast. 
Dr.  Whittaker,  ffiffh-street,  Belfast. 
lieutenant-General  W.  J.  Smythe,  M.R.I.A.,  White 
Abbey,  Belfast. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Kerr,  LL.D.,  White  Abbey,  Belfast. 
Alexander  O'D.  Taylor,  3  Upper  Crescent,  Belfast. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Smythe,  FortwiUiam  Park,  Belfast : 
Cecil  Wood,  Cniplee,  Blackrock,  Cork : 

Dr.  Caulfield,  Secretary,  read  the  following  commu- 
nication : — 

''GsNTiBMEir — ^You  are  aware  that  the  CommiBsioiiers  of  Church 
Temporalities  in  Ireland  have,  by  orders  dated  27th  October,  1874, 
16th  December,  1874,  and  12th  December,  1877,  provided  for  the  care 
sod  preservation  of  118  of  the  rottnd  towers,  chnrches,  ecclesiastical 
Intfldings  and  stnictnres,  pursuant  to  the  25th  section  of  the  Irish  Church 
Act,  1869,  by  paying  over  £50,000  to  the  Board  of  Works  for  that  pur- 
pose.   It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  tiiat  very  many  of  the  round  towers^ 
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churclies,  ecclesiastical  buildings,  crosses,  and  Other  stnictnres  which  are 
in  no  way  inferior  to  those  118,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  many  cases^ 
much  more  interesting,  are  still  uncared  for.  My  object  in  writing  to 
you  is  this : — ^I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Commissioners  of  Chuieh 
Temporalities  are  well  disposed  to  make  another  order  to  provide  for  those 
I  have  last  mentioned.  Would  it  not  be  well,  then,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  at  Belfast,  on  2nd  July,  to  take  some  step,  by  resolution  or 
otherwise,  as  might  be  thought  well,  to  respectfully  request  the  Church 
Temporalities  Commissioners'  attention  to  the  subject,  to  thank  them  for 
what  they  have  already  done  in  the  matter,  and  to  beg  of  them  to  make 
another  order  to  include  those  omitted  in  the  former  o^ers.  If  the  sur- 
plus Church  funds  are  disposed  of  without  obtaining  another  portion  of  it 
for  the  care  and  preservation  of  our  round  towers,  abbeys,  crosses,  &c., 
such  an  opportunity  will  never  occur  again.  The  Eoyal  Historical  and 
ArchsBological  Association  of  Ireland  is  a  very  influential  body,  and  I  am. 
sure  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners  will  treat  a  communication 
from  the  Association  with  respect.  I  am  now  making  out  a  list  of  the  round 
towers,  abbeys,  &c.,  not  included  in  the  118,  which  I  will  feel  pleasure 
in  furnishing  on  application  when  ready. 

''  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  genllemen, 

'*  Tour  obedient  servant, 

* f  J AWBS  T^YVAIT 

"  June  2Sthy  1879."  "  Member  of  the  AMoeMum. 

Mr.  Gray  said  that  in  consequence  of  that  letter  he 
was  instructed  by  the  Local  Committee  to  commimicate 
with  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  next  letter  which  the 
Secretary  was  about  to  read  was  the  reply  to  that  com- 
munication : — 

"  Oface  of  Public  Works,  Custom  House, 
''July  Ut,  1879. 
"  Deas  Sir — I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  prepared  for  cl£a- 
tribution  among  the  members  of  the  British  Association  last  year  at 
Cashel.  It  contains  a  full  report  of  the  monuments  in  charge  of  the 
Board,  and  a  memorandum  of  the  mode  which  the  Board  adopted  with 
them,  &c.  As  regards  additional  buildings,  the  Act  refers  only  to  build- 
ings and  objects  which  were  the  property  of  the  late  Established  Churchi 
of  Ireland,  and  the  funds  available  are  limited  to  a  sum  of  £50,000  for 
present  works  of  repairs  and  maintenance.  Therefore,  any  addition  to 
the  present  list  must  be  within  the  limits,  or  the  funds  available  would 
be  insufficient.  The  proper  course,  however,  for  effecting  the  transfer  is 
by  bringing  the  list  of  intended  monuments  before  the  Church  Tempora- 
lities Commissioners,  accompanied — ^if  the  objects  have  become  private 
property — ^by  an  application  by  the  present  owners,  or  with  their  con- 
sent; but  I  think  it  as  well  to  mention  that  a  list  of  objects  is  now 
under  consideration  which  would,  if  transferred  by  the  Commissionera, 
completely  exhaust  the  available  financial  powei-s  of  the  Board.  I 
exceedingly  regret  that  the  pressure  of  business  prevents  my  attending 

f.Tifi  T^Alfaof.   TnoAfinff   n-f  ¥\\tx   "Ry>irol  ^^.gtorical   and    A -'»^~''i - "•    * " 

"(Signed) 


the  Belfast  meeting  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archasological  Associa- 
tion of  Ireland. 


"  J.  B.  OWEK." 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Grainger  moved — 

"  That  this  meeting  requests  the  Committee  of  the  Association  to  enter 
into  oommnnicatton  with  the  Church  Temporalities  CommissionerSy  with  a 
yiew  to  the  further  protection  of  ancient  monuments,  and  also  to  commu- 
nicate with  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  order  to  promote  the  passing  through 
Parliament  of  the  Bill  for  this  purpose.'' 

The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted : — 

"  That  Mr.  B.  Young,  Mr.  B.  Macadam,  Dr.  James  Moore,  Canon 
M'llwaine,  the  Bey.  Charles  Scott,  General  Smythe,  the  Bbt.  Dr. 
Grainger,  and  Bev.  J.  J.  O'Laverty,  be  appointed  a  Committee  to  act  in 
eonjunction  with  the  General  Committee." 

Mr.  William  Gray  was  appointed  Local  Secretary  for 
the  county  of  Antrim. 

Lt-Greneral  Smythe  called  attention  to  the  withdrawal 
of  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  from  the  Association  two  years 
ago.  He  regretted  that  the  Association  should  haye  lost 
so  valuable  a  member,  and  he  thought  that  anything 
which  the  Meeting  could  do  to  induce  his  return  to  the 
Society  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Eobertson  said  that  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson's  with- 
drawal was  in  consequence  of  a  statement  made  by  Lady 
Wilde  in  the  concluding  portion  of  "  The  Memoir  of 
Gabriel  Beranger,"  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Society,  commenting  on  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Insh  Academy.  It  was  a  matter 
of  general  regret  that  a  man  of  Sir  Samuel's  eminence, 
and  one  who  had  taken  so  great  an  interest  in  the 
Society,  should  have  withdrawn  from  it. 

Mr.  John  Kibton  Garstin,  M.R.I.A.,  said  that  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Museum  Committee  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  was  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  ar- 
rangements that  had  been  criticised,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  that  he  should  withdrawfrom  this  Association. 
If  the  meeting  wished  to  pass  a  resolution  now  requesting 
Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  to  rejoin,  it  might  have  the  desired 
effect.  Any  resolution  the  Meeting  should  pass  should 
be  a  mere  expression  of  regret  at  the  publication. 

Canon  M'Hwaine  proposed  the  following : — 

''That  this  Meeting  has  heard  with  deep  concern  that  Sir  Samuel 
Peigoson  has  withdrawn  from  the  Society ;  tiiat  the  Meeting  regrets  the 
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pnblicatioii  of  the  passage  on  account  of  which  Sir  Samuel  has  withdrawn, 
and  would  be  much  gratified  if  Sir  Samuel  could  be  induced  to  return  to 
the  Association." 

General    Smythe    seconded   the   resolution,   which 
passed  unanimously. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Hartrick  read  a  Paper  on  Connor :  its 
History  and  Antiquities,   in  the   course   of  which  he 
stated,  that  after  the  defeat  of  the  English  at  Bannock- 
bum  Robert  Bruce,  at  the  invitation  of  some  Irish  chief- 
tains, fitted  out  an  armament  under  his  brother  Edward 
for  the  overthrow  and  subjugation  of  the  English  settlers. 
Having  landed  at  the  Curran,  at  Lame,  they  were  met 
by  the  English  forces  at  MounthiU,  near  Larne,  where 
they  received  a  severe  defeat.     The  Scotch  then  pro- 
ceeded northwards,  and  at  the  Path,  at  Caimcastle,  they 
defeated  the  McQuillans.     They  afterwards  marched  in 
the  direction  of  Slemish,  and  the  course  they  took  could 
stiQ  be  traced  by  the  cairns  they  erected  along  the  route 
—one  of  which,  Caimaffan,  was  the  largest  m  Ireland. 
He  next  referred  to  the  siege  of  Connor  by  Edward 
Bruce  and  the  Red  Ryver.   It  did  not  appear  that  Connor 
was  ever  restored  to  its  former  importance;  but  if  there 
was  any  revival  it  must  have  been  temporary,  as  it  was 
sacked  in  1333  by  the  insurgent  Irish.     It  had  been 
questioned  by  some  whether  it  was  even  a  city  of  any 
extent,  some  holding  that  it  was  merely  a  citadel  with  a 
few  houses  adjoining,  but  the  traditions  were  all  to  the 
contrary,  and  these  were  corroborated  by  the  valuable 
notes  on  Down  hj  Dr.  Reeves,  who  showed  that  the 
original  church,  wnich  gave  its  name  to  the  diocese,  was 
founded  in  the  fifth  century.     In  conclusion,  he  said 
there  were  many  historical  cjuestions  in  connexion  with 
Connor,  and  many  antiquities  that  were  deserving   of 
attention. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  M.R.I. A.,  exhibited  a  rubbing 
of  an  Anglo-Norman  grave  slab,  which  had  been  acci- 
dentally turned  up  by  the  gravedigger  in  the  cemetery 
which  surrounds  the  ruined  parish  church  at  Holy  wood, 
county  of  Down,  in  May  last.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration represents  the  slab,  which  was  very  massive,  and 
measured  5  feet  8  iaches  long,  18  inches  m-width  at  the 
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broad  end,  and  12  inches  at  the  narrow  end.  The 
design  was  an  ornamental  cross  of  eight  points  rising  from 
a  calvary;  the  stem  was  decorated  with  foliage,  six 
branches  springing  from  the  right  side,  and  five  from 
the  left;  one  branch  had  been 
omitted  from  the  left  side,  for 
the  purpose  of  leaving  room  for 
the  emblem  of  a  pair  of  shears, 
which  probably  indicated  that 
the  monument  was  that  of  a  fe- 
male, the  sword  being  the  corre- 
sponding male  emblem  on  grave 
slabs  of  this  class.  Holywood  is 
situated  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Belfast  Bay,  nearly  opposite  to 
Carrickfergus.  In  the  taxation 
of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  the  name 
was  written  Haliwode.  Dr.  Reeves 
writes :  "  Instead  of  the  English 
name,  the  form  Sanctics  Bosons  is 
sometimes  met  with.  a.d.  1210, 
July  29,  King  John  halted,  ^apud 
sanctum  Boscum,'  when  on  his 
way  from  Carrickfergus  to  Down- 
patrick.  A.D.  1217,  Jordanus  de 
baukevill  was  confirmed  by 
Henry  III.  in  the  possession  of 
his  lands,  *  de  Sancto  Bosco.' " 
A  slab  very  similar  in  design, 
but  bearing  a  long  Norman 
sword,  instead  of  a  pair  of 
shears,  was  found  at  the  site  of 
the  old  church  of  Ballymaghan, 
about  two  miles  distant  from 
Holywood;  they  are  probably 
both  of  early  thirteenth  century 
work. 

Mr.  Robertson  exhibited,  from  the  Museum  of  the 
Association,  several  objects  of  interest  found  in  Dimbell 
Rath,  Co.  Kilkenny,  including  articles  of  bone,  bronze, 
and  iron — amongst  the  former,  combs  decorated  in  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  style:  the  bronze  objects  induded  pins, 
one  of  them  most  delicately  engrayed,  as  if  with  a  fine 
needle :  a  highly  interesting  and  very  small  bell  also  from 
the  same  rath  was  exhibited.  Amongst  the  other  objects 
were  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  Irish  staff,  with  boat- 
shaped  head;  ancient  square  ecclesiastic^  bell  from 
Foulkscourt ;  a  scold's  bridle,  which  had  long  been  pre- 
served in  the  county  jail  of  Down ;  a  stone  mould  for 
casting  celts;  portions  of  the  carved  sculpture  of  the 
Hibemo-Romanesque  church  which  preceded  the  present 
Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  &c.  A  few  select  objects  of 
considerable  interest  from  Mr.  Robertson's  private  col- 
lection were  also  exhibited,  including  a  stone  hatchet  of 
great  beauty  and  finish,  said  to  be  the  finest  of  its  class 
in  Ireland ;  a  bronze  celt  with  the  herring-bone  pattern 
upon  it.  Mr.  Robertson,  on  the  part  of  the  Association, 
presented  two  ancient  flooring  tiles  from  St.  Canice's, 
and  from  himseU  models  of  a  Cassava  strainer,  two 
clubs,  and  a  model  of  a  house  from  British  Guiana,  as 
donations  to  the  Belfast  Museum. 

The  contents  of  the  Belfast  Museum  itself  were 
highly  interesting.  Canon  M'llwaine  exhibited  the 
magmficent  silver  crozier  of  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, on  bog-oak,  black  as  ebony,  the  staff  being  ex- 
Juisitely  carved,  and  the  crozier  splendidly  chased. 
)r.  Purdon,  for  Captain  M^Cance,  exhibited  some  unique 
specimens  of  cinerary  urns,  the  fine  old  bell  of  Bangor 
Abbey,  and  other  interesting  articles.  Mr.  Gray  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  flint  implements  and  weapons, 
including  flakes,  cores,  hammers,  scrapers,  celts,  arrow- 
heads, and  pottery,  illustrating  the  character  and  distri- 
bution of  worked  flint  implements,  &c.,  in  Antrim  aoid 
Down. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Scott,  M.A,  exhibited  some  veiy 
interesting  Irish  MSS.,  bound,  which  comprised  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  tales  and  poems,  written  in  the 
years  1816  and  1817,  by  members  of  a  family  named 
Sullivan,  who  lived,  apparently,  in  the  barony  of  East 
Carbery,  and  county  of  Cork. 

Dr.  James  Moore,  M.R.I. A.,  and  Mr.  William  Gray, 
M.R.LA.,   exhibited  a  large   number   of  water-colour 
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drawings  of  objects  and  places  of  antiquarian  interest  in 
the  district. 

The  Evening  Meeting  was  held  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
Lecture-room  of  the  Museum. 

On  the  motion  of  Canon  M^Ilwaine,  D.D.,  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  the  chair  was  taken  by 

lieutenant-General  W.  J.  Smythe,  RA.,  M.R.I.A. 

The  Chairman  said — 

Ladies  ai^b  Gxntlehek, — The  members  of  the  Eoyal  Historical  and 
Archseological  Association  of  Ireland  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
much  gratified  by  the  resolution  of  the  Association  which  has  brought 
this  meeting  to  Belfast,  and  they  desire  to  offer  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
members  from  a  distance  who  have  come  to  take  a  share  in  its  proceed- 
ings. They  have  only  one  cause  of  regret.  The  meeting,  they  had 
hoped,  would  have  had  the  supreme  advantage  of  being  conducted  under 
the  presidency  of  the  great  Irish  archsBologist  and  scholar,  of  whom 
Ulster  and  aU  Ireland  is  so  justly  proud,  but  circumstances  evoking  their 
sincere  sympathy  have  prevented  his  presence.  "With  Dr.  Beeves  as 
president^  the  meeting  could  not  fail  to  be  most  interesting,  instructive, 
and  agreeable. 

As  this  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  in  this  part  of  Ireland, 
and  some  of  those  present  may  not  be  perfectly  familiar  with  its  work,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  short  account  of  its  history  and  objects. 
It  was  in  the  year  1849  that,  at  Kilkenny,  with  the  unassuming  title  of 
the  "  Kilkenny  ArchsBological  Society,"  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bev.  James  Graves,  the  Association  was  first  formed.  The  extension  of 
its  operations  through  the  surrounding  counties  justified,  in  a  few  years, 
the  addition  of  ''South-east  of  Ireland''  to  its  name.  In  1868  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  pleased  to  become  its  patron-in-chief,  and,  as  its  in- 
quiries then  embraced  every  comer  of  Ireland,  its  title  was  changed  to 
''The  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland."  At  the 
close  of  the  following  year  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Royal  Letter, 
authorised  it  to  assume  the  title  which  it  now  bears,  and  granted  to  it 
the  privilege  of  electing  Fellows. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  are — ^the  preservation,  examination, 
and  illustration  of  all  ancient  monuments  connected  with  the  history, 
language,  arts,  and  customs  of  Ireland.  A  library  and  museum  have 
been  formed  at  Kilkenny,  where  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  each  quarter.  At  least  such  had  been  the  course  hitherto ;  but  by  a 
new  rule  (of  which  we  are  now  profiting),  meetings  are  to  be  held 
in  other  localities.  Although  its  head-quaiters  are  at  Kilkenny,  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  not  neglected.  "  Videttes,"  in  the  character  of  pro- 
vincial or  local  secretaries,  or  corresponding  members,  are  posted  over  the 
country,  to  give  notice  to  the  Association  of  aU  antiquarian  remains 
discovered  in  their  districts,  to  investigate  local  history  and  traditions, 
and  to  draw  attention  to  any  injuries  threatening  monuments  of  anti- 
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quity,  in  Older  that  efforts  may  be  made  to  protect  them.  A  large  som, 
contributed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  has  been  expended  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  ancient  and  beautiful  Abbey  of  Jerpoint ;  the  round  tower 
and  churches  of  Monasterboisehaye  been  repaired ;  and  the  ruins  of  Glon- 
macnoise,  so  dear  to  Irish  archseologists,  have,  at  a  great  cost,  been  made 
thoroughly  secure.  A  quarterly  journal  has,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Association,  been  issued,  comprising  amongst  its  contents  many  Papers  of 
the  highest  interest  and  value,  regarding  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Ireland. 

^Notwithstanding  that  the  exertions  of  the  Association  have  obtained 
so  large  a  measure  of  success,  the  field  of  its  operations  is  very  far  from 
being  exhausted.  The  ancient  monuments  of  Ireland  are  so  abundant, 
that  many  exist  undescribed  and  little  known,  and  original  manuscripts 
of  the  greatest  value  remain  unpublished.  To  treat  these  and  other  cog- 
nate objects  with  the  despatch  which  the  times  demand,  and  ere  the 
opportunity  be  in  many  cases  lost  for  ever,  the  additional  resources 
afforded  by  a  large  increase  of  members,  and  the  local  knowledge  and  in- 
fluence thereby  enlisted,  are  indispensably  necessary.  For  such  an 
increase  the  time  appears  most  propitious.  There  is  evidently  now  ex- 
tending over  Ireland  a  national  spirit  of  the  right  kind.  Indications  of 
it  may  be  seen  in  various  directions — ^in  the  works  proceeding  from  the 
press,  in  the  general  interest  taken  in  historical  monuments,  but  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  extraordinary  success  which  has  attended 
the  exertions  of  the  society  lately  established  "  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Irish  language."  This  society  saw  clearly,  from  the  outset,  that  a 
language,  although  extensively  spoken,  and  possessing  a  large  heritage  of 
literary  l^easures,  could  not  hold  its  own  in  ^ese  days  without  the  aid  of 
a  popular  and  periodical  literature.  It  therefore  set  to  work  at  once  to 
produce  progressive  elementary  books  which  should  enable  those  who 
spoke  Irish  to  read  it,  and  which  should  also  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  language  for  those  who  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  it.  Of  the 
**  First  Irish  Book  "  and  the  "  Second  Irish  Book  "  already  40,000  copies 
have  been  sold :  the  **  Third  Irish  Book  "  has  just  been  issued,  as  well  as 
a  copy-book  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  writing  in  the  Irish  character. 
The  way  is  thus  being  prepared  for  the  literature  which  is  soon  to 
follow.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Society  the  Irish  language  is  now 
recognised  in  the  National  Schools,  and  it  takes  its  proper  place  in  the 
examinations  under  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  last  Session.  To 
the  Irish  archaeologist,  acquaintance  with  the  Irish  language  is  of  primary 
importance.  In  the  mere  question  of  the  names  of  places  its  services  are 
in^spensable.  In  spite  of  the  political  changes  which  the  Island  has 
undergone,  the  old  Irish  names  remain  rarely  or  but  slightly  altered. 
These  names,  covering  the  land  with  a  lavish  profusion,  surprise  the  in- 
quirer by  their  marvellous  aptness,  and  often,  where  local  changes  have 
taken  place,  afford  convincing  evidence  of  a  former  condition.  Many  a 
JDerrt/  and  iTiU  remind  us  of  the  grand  ancient  forests  that  clothed  and 
beautifled  the  land.  The  Irish  name  of  Dublin,  still  in  common  use — 
Baile-atha-cliath — ^recalls  the  wicker-work  causeway  across  the  liffey  of 
a  distant  age.  The  name  of  Belfast  {JBelfeirste)  tells  us  of  the  "  fords  " 
which  anciently  were  its  most  prominent  feature.  (Truly  it  is  not  with- 
out a  groan  that  we  note  on  the  arms  of  the  town  the  heraldic  "  ignorauM 
proper  displaj/ed  "  in  the  puerile  conceit  of  a  heUfast.)    But  the  preser- 
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Tation  of  the  Irish  language  extends  far  beyond  its  use  as  an  interpreter 
of  names,  or  even  as  giving  access  to  its  former  literature.  The  mental 
actiyity  gendered  by  ^e  sway  of  two  modes  of  speech  is  an  immense  in- 
tellectual benefit,  as  the  possession  of  a  language  *'  racy  of  the  soil," 
entwined  in  the  most  cherished  memories  of  the  country,  supplies  the 
surest  bond  of  national  union.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  Irish  is 
no  barbarous  j^a^is,  but  a  language  highly  polished  and- cultivated  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  mother  tongue  of  Columba,  of  Albin,  of 
the  Doctor  Subtilis,  we  may  be  sure  is  capable  of  giving  expression  to 
every  phase  of  emotion,  to  every  mental  conception.  The  saying,  some- 
times heard,  that  the  Irish  language  is  dead,  expresses,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  expect,  often  a  wish  raUier  than  a  belief.  A  language  in  no 
sense  can  be  called  dead  which  is  spoken  by  nearly  one  million  out  of  a 
population  of  five  millions.  In  this  noble  movement  for  the  preservation 
of  the  national  language,  the  ladies  (in  all  countries  so  patriotic)  could 
render  the  most  essential  aid.  To  children  the  acquisition  of  a  spoken 
language  is  of  extreme  facility,  and  if  ladies  would  only  refuse  to  engage 
any  but  Irish-speaking  nurses  for  their  children,  in  another  generation 
the  Irish  language  would  be  what  Magyar  is  to  the  Hungarian,  and 
Es^uara  to  the  Basque,  if  not,  indeed,  the  official  language — ^the  language 
of  the  home  and  the  heart.  A  good  time  seems  comiag  for  the  Celtic 
languages.  A  professorship  of  Celtic  has  been  recently  founded  at 
Oxford,  and  a  large  sum  has  been  subscribed  towards  a  similar  object  at 
Edinburgh.  As  Scotland  owes  all  she  possesses  of  Celtic  to  Ireland,  her 
action  in  this  direction,  if  a  worthy  example,  is  not  less  a  bitter  reproach 
to  us.  The  use  of  the  Welsh  language,  it  is  said,  so  far  from  decaying 
in  Wales,  is  now  steadily  extending. 

The  members  of  the  Association  who  now  visit  this  part  of  Ireland  for 
the  first  time  will  find  that  it  is  not  less  rich  than  other  parts  in  memo- 
rials of  the  past.  If  traces  of  medieeval  structiLres  are  less  numerous,  it 
is  explained  by  the  late  continuance  of  Ulster  under  the  rule  of  its  native 
princes.  Although  Belfast  does  not  possess,  like  Kilkenny,  an  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  the  pursuit  of  archaeology  has  been  by  no  means  neglected. 
The  suspension  of  the  publication  of  the  Ulster  Journal  of  ArchcBology, 
which  we  aU  deplore,  is  owing,  I  believe,  not  to  any  failure  of  support, 
bat  simply  to  other  more  pressing  avocations  of  its  accomplished  editor. 
The  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club  does  not  confine  its  investigations 
exclusively  to  natural  history,  but  joins  with  this  charming  pursuit, 
archsBological  explorations,  and  often  finds  that  rare  plants  or  curious 
fossils  associate  with  ancient  monuments. 

I  will  here,  in  concluding,  name  two  of  our  historical  sights  of  great 
interest,  within  view  of  which  we  shall  pass  in  our  excursion  to-morrow 
—Slemish  Mountain,  on  and  about  which  our  great  Apostle  spent  the  six 
years  of  his  early  captivity,  where  he  learned  the  Lrish  language,  and 
where  he  imbibed  that  intense  love  for  the  Irish  race,  which,  after  his 
retnm  to  his  native  France,  gave  no  rest  to  his  soul  till  it  drove  him  back 
to  our  shores  a  Missionary  Bishop.  At  a  later  hour  of  our  excursion  we 
shall  look  across  the  waters  of  the  Lough  to  the  site  of  the  famous 
monastery  of  Bangor — ^no  less  a  seat  of  learning  than  of  religion — ^whose 
teaduDg  influenced  so  largely  the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages.  While  of 
her  sons,  some  adorned  the  court  of  Charles  the  Great ;  others,  fearless  and 
devoted  missionaries,  travelled  over  the  Continent — as  Columbanus,  who, 
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after  preachiiig  the  Gospel  in  'France,  ended  his  eventful  life  in  the 
monastery  he  had  founded  among  the  Apennines ;  or  Gallus,  whose  name 
survives  in  that  of  the  Swiss  canton  St.  Gall,  where,  in  the  library  of  the 
magnificent  monastic  buildings  which  cover  the  site  of  his  humble  cell, 
may  now  be  seen  beautifully  illuminated  ancient  MSS.  either  carried 
from  Ireland  or  transcribed  by  Irish  monks. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Hewson  sent  the  following  notice  of  the 
Abbey  of  Rathkeale,  Co.  Limerick : — 

"  The  tower  of,  or  rather  the  castle  connected  with,  this  abbey,  which 
stands  close  to  the  east  end  of  the  town  of  Eathkeale,  at  the  soutifi  side  of 
the  road  from  Limerick,  has  been  very  much  damaged  by  the  wet  and  the 
severe  frost  of  last  winter.  The  ruins  consist  now  of  merely  the  remains 
of  the  Abbey  church,  of  the  tower  or  castle  in  question,  which  stands  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  a  small  portion  of  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  tower  at  the  north  side  of  the  church  :  every  vestige  of  the  other 
buildings  has  been  eradicated.  A  gentleman's  residence  having,  unfor- 
tunately, been  built  close  to  the  abbey,  in  the  last  century,  it  was 
inclosed  in  a  pleasure-ground  or  garden  in  front,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tions above  named,  which  were  fortunately  considered  picturesque,  all 
the  old  walls  and  rubbish  were  removed  and  the  very  foundations  grubbed 
up,  to  give  place  to  trim  grass-plots  and  flower-beds.  There  are  still  the 
remains  of  the  yew  hedges  and  bushes,  which  were  clipped  into  gro- 
tesque shapes  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

"  Limited  as  are  those  remains,  they  are  very  interesting  on  a  close 
examination.  The  east  window  is  still  entire,  and  is  a  plain  fifteenth 
century  interlaced  four-light  window,  such  as  those  at  Askeaton  and 
Adare,  and  which  are  so  common  in  this  country  in  the  abbeys  of  that 
time.  Close  observation,  however,  will  show  that  this  was  an  in- 
sertion, and  that  the  original  window  was  an  early  EngHsh  three-light 
window,  with  sandstone  dressings,  and  very  massive  piers  of  masonry 
between  the  lights.  This  early  window  came  much  nearer  to  the 
ground  than  the  present  one,  and  it  can  be  traced  in  the  space  under 
the  sill  of  the  latter;  and  also  having  been  wider  than  tiie  present 
window,  for  some  distance  up  the  sides  the  sandstone  dressings  at  the 
inside  of  the  splay  of  the  two  outside  lights  coming  very  close  to  the  side 
walls  of  the  church.  There  were  five  very  narrow  single  lights,  -with 
sandstone  dressings,  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  south  wall.  The  one 
nearest  the  east  end  was  raised  higher  in  the  wall,  the  top  being  now  in 
that  part  added  to  the  height  of  the  wall.  This  may  have  been  done  to  give 
room  for  a  high  tomb  or  monument  under  it ;  and  there  are  some  remains 
of  a  rough  arch  in  the  wall :  this  would  have  been  a  very  likely  place 
for  the  tomb  of  the  *  re-edifier '  or  some  of  his  family.  The  next  light 
has  been  closed  up  inside,  but  the  sandstone  dressings  remain  outside. 
The  third  and  fourth  have  not  been  altered :  the  fifth  has  been  closed  up 
and  replaced  by  a  much  lower  and  shorter  window  of  two  narrow  Hghts, 
with  a  slight  stone  mullion  between,  in  limestone  of  the  same  age  as  the 
present  east  window.  The  remains  of  some  early  English  single  lights, 
with  sandstone  dressings,  appear  in  the  opposite  side,  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  closed  up  at  the  time  of  the  other  alterations  just  mentioned. 
In  this  north  wall,  close  to  the  east  end,  are  some  remains  of  a  very 
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plain  recessed  altar-tomby  in  limestone.  Witii  the  exception  of  those 
already  mentioned,  not  the  slightest  yestige  of  any  architectoral  features 
of  the  chnrch,  in  either  the  earlier  or  later  style,  now  remains. 

''I  think  that  a  close  examination  of  the  masonry  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  early  English  chnrch  having  been  ruined,  as  so  many 
churches  and  abbeys  in  Ireland  were  during  the  interminable  civil  wars 
horn  which  the  country  suffered,  was  re-edified  during  the  religions 
revival  which  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  century  (most 
probably  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond).  The  original  church  seems 
to  have  been  lower  and  much  shorter  than  the  later  one.  The  former 
having  been  built  with  surface  stones,  with  hardly  any  attempt  at 
hammering  or  dressing  of  any  kind,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  walls  were 
raised  and  a  parapet  added,  as  well  as  an  internal  cut  limestone  cornice. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  original  church  terminated  where  the 
remains  of  the  old  tower  at  the  north  side  stands,  and  that  the  latter 
was  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  original  church.  All  that  part  of  the 
church  between  this  tower  and  the  tower  or  castle  now  at  the  west  end, 
was,  I  think,  an  addition  made  at  the  time  of  the  '  re- edification.' 

**  The  tower  or  castle  which  I  have  so  often  mentioned  was,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  built  in  the  interval  between  the  building  of  the  original 
church  and  the  *  re-edification.'  It  was  just  snch  a  castle  as  those  scattered 
60  plentifully  through  the  country,  but  of  rather  small  size.  It  was  evi- 
dently built  for  defence ;  and  consisted  of  a  lower  vaulted  storey,  with  two 
others  over  it,  divided  by  a  floor  resting  on  beams  and  corbals,  and  with 
stairs  and  passages  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  a  small  turret  on  the 
south-east  comer,  giving  access  from  the  stairs  to  the  battlements  which 
surrounded  the  roof.  As  is  so  often  the  case  with  castles  in  this  country, 
one  side  was  entirely  removed,  apparently  by  gunpowder :  in  this  case  it 
is  the  north  side.  Until  last  winter  a  good  deal  more  than  half  of  the 
west  side  and  the  entire  of  the  south  side  remained ;  but  from  the  action 
of  the  rain  and  frost  the  vault  has  come  down  entirely  to  the  ground, 
bringing  with  it  all  that  remained  of  the  west  side,  against  which  it 
abutted,  and  most  of  the  south  side,  leaving  the  south-east  comer  stand- 
ing to  its  full  previous  height.  The  east  side,  which  forms  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  remains  as  it  previously  was. 

*'  This  castle  is,  I  think,  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Abbey  of 
Bathkeale.  It  was  undoubtedly  built  for  defence.  It  was,  as  I  think  is 
very  evident,  built  long  after  the  original  church,  but  before  the 
addition,  which  reached  down  to  it.  It  is  not  square  to  the  church, 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  latter  being  obtuse  and  the  north-west  acute. 
The  waU  has  a  very  considerable  batter  for  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  appears  to  have  been  cut  for  the  insertion  of  the  course  of 
Barge  flags  belonging  to  the  west  end  of  the  roof  of  the  church. 

*'  What  I  believe  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old  tower  at  the  north  side 
of  the  church,  and,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  original  early  English  church,  consist  only  of  the  rubble- work  of  a 
low  vault,  the  outer  walls  having  been  removed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  west  wall,  which  shows  it  to  have  measured  twenty  feet  at  that  side, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  square  or  very  nearly  so.  The  removal  of  the 
north  wall  has  left  the  entire  extent  of  the  vault  exposed,  which  now 
opens  into  the  back-yard  of  a  house,  and  is  used  as  a  cart-shed.  The 
part  of  the  north  waU  of  the  church  between  this  tower  and  the  castle 
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at  the  west  end  lias  been  entirely  remoyed,  the  foundation  and  eyery 
trace  of  it  haying  been  obliterated. 

"The  entire  length  of  the  chnrch  is  exactly  100  feet ;  it  is  23i  feet 
vide.  From  the  east  end  to  where  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  early 
chrch  terminated  is  abont  65  feet;  this  is,  howeyer,  yery  much  a 
matter  of  opinion,  in  which  I  may  be  wrong ;  bnt  I  think  it  certain  that 
the  original  chnrch  was  not  as  long  as  the  later  one,  or,  if  it  was,  it  was 
in  mm  when  the  ewiU  was  built,  which  in  either  case  is  not  yenr  un- 
likely. Some  of  the  original  conyentual  buildings  did  come  as  far  as 
the  castle  at  the  south  side,  and  the  latter  was  built  against  them  at  that 
ade ;  whilst  the  six  feet  or  so  which  were  added  to  the  height  of  the  wall 
when  the  church  was  lengthened  and  re-roofed,  were  eyidently  built 
against  the  castle. 

"There  neyer  was  any  chancel  arch,  or  aisles  to  the  church,  nor  is 
there  any  appearance  of  there  haying  been  either  transept  or  side-chapel. 
The  only  place  where  either  could  haye  been  is  at  the  north  side, 
between  the  old  tower  at  that  side  and  the  west  end.  This  is  not  a  yery 
usaal  position  for  a  transept,  but  the  abbey  church  of  Askeaton  has  a 
large  transept  with  aisle  in  exactly  this  place;  howeyer,  the  entire 
absence  of  foundations  makes  it  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  A  large,  high-pointed  arch  at  the  opposite  side  is  eyidently 
quite  modem,  and  is  reyeiled  at  the  outside  for  hanging  a  gate. 

"  The  study  of  the  yarious  alterations  in  and  additions  to  the  old 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  this  country  is  a  most  interesting  and,  I  think, 
a  yery  useful  one,  both  from  an  architectural  and  an  antiquarian  point 
of  yiew.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  in  the  present  instance,  as  in  so 
many  others,  so  little  of  the  materials  necessary  for  pursuing  it  haye 
been  left. 

"  I  haye  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Henry  Korman,  of 
Bathkeale,  the  loan  of  a  photograph  of  the  abbey,  which  he  got  taken  by 
an  itinerant  photographer  before  the  fall  of  the  castle.  There  was  but 
one  copy  printed,  which  is  yery  bad,  haying  been  done  with  inferior  chemi- 
cals from  a  yery  indistinct  and  blurred  negatiye,  which  had  been  most 
inaccurately  touched  up — in  fact,  a  stranger  could  make  Httle  or  nothing 
out  of  it ;  but  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  abbey  before  me,  and  a 
Tery  distinct  recollection  of  the  fcdlen  part,  with  the  details  of  which  I 
hare  heen  perfectly  fanuliar  all  my  life,  and  which  I  haye  been 
in  the  constant  habit  of  seeing,  I  haye  been  able  to  make  the  accom- 
panying etching,  which  is  the  only  means  of  preseiring  an  accurate 
representation  of  a  yery  interesting  building  which  has  almost  ceased 
to  exist.  I  also  send  a  second  drawing  of  the  abbey  as  it  now  stands, 
which  shows  part  of  the  castle  as  it  were  in  section,  giying  a  yiew 
of  the  stairs,  doors,  and  passages  of  communication  between  the 
different  storeys,  such  as  cannot  be  yery  often  seen.  The  door  which 
is  yisible  under  the  broken  arch  of  the  yault  communicates  by  the 
partly  winding  stairs,  which  can  be  seen  through  that  door,  with  the 
storey  inmiediately  oyer  the  arch,  through  the  arched  door,  only  one 
jamb  of  which  now  remains.  Those  stairs  did  not  go  any  higher ;  but 
another  winding  stairs,  on  which  the  door  with  a  straight  stone  lintel  in 
a  8ort  of  recess  in  the  comer  opens,  gaye  access  to  the  upper  floor,  and 
also  to  the  battlements  of  the  castie.  The  upper  part  of  this  winding 
Btairs  is  now  exposed  to  yiew  from  the  leyel  of  the  floor  of  the  upper 
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storey  to  tlie  top.  In  each  storey  there  was  a  passage  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  leading  to  a  series  of  small  closets,  one  on  each  storey,  in  the 
projection  at  the  west  side,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  first  sketch,  but 
which  has  now  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  slated  house  under  the  arch 
is,  of  course,  modem,  as  also  the  straight  jamb  to  the  left  of  it. 

**  The  part  of  the  castle  still  standing  is  in  a  yery  dangerous  state; 
it  is  sure  to  fall  before  yery  long  if  something  is  not  done  to  secure  it. 
The  facing  of  the  wall  at  the  oR  side,  near  the  comer,  and  which  was 
originally  portion  of  the  yery  old  conyentual  buildings,  against  and  partly 
on  which  that  part  of  the  castle  was  built,  haying  f  aUen  out,  I  shall  make 
eyery  exertion  to  get  this  built  up  before  the  winter,  and  haye  some 
hope  of  succeeding ;  but  if  I  do  not,  the  remainder  of  this  yery  interesting 
building  is  doomed  to  speedy  destruction." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Phillips  read  the  following  notes  on  the 
Plan  and  Architectural  Remains  of  Downpatrick 
Abbey : — 

In  the  north  of  Ireland  (and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast  in  particu- 
lar) it  is  yery  difficult  to  pursue  in  any  practical  and  consecutiye  maimer 
the  archaeology  of  mediseyal  structures,  ecclesiastical  or  domestic.  From  a 
yariety  of  reasons  well  known  to  all  students  of  local  history,  we  haye 
few  and  widely-scattered  remains  of  art-workmanship ;  and  such  as  still 
exist  haye  been  scandalously  rayaged  by  the  ignorant,  as  well  as  by  the 
yiolent  hands  of  man — shorn  of  their  most  interesting  and  instructiye 
details  of  construction  and  ornament.  It  is  because  my  subject  is  brimful 
of  profit,  as  well  as  Juterest,  not  merely  to  the  archaBologist  and  the 
architect,  but  also  to  the  art-student  and  art- workman,  that  I  make  the 
yenture  of  bringing  it  before  you ;  and  it  is  with  all  deference  to  the 
matured  judgment,  and*in  relisoice  upon  the  good  nature  of  the  yeterans 
of  science  here,  that  I  endeayour  to  place  before  you  in  some  new 
light  the  archflBology  of  Down  Abbey. 

Our  difficulties  in  finding  the  new  light  whereby  to  examine  this  sub- 
ect  are  lessened  by  the  fact  that  it  has  in  the  most  unaccountable  way 
ad  the  ** go-by"  on  aU  hands  for  many  years;  and  since  Dr.  Hodges 
• '  analysed"  it  in  his  yery  young  days,  and  illustrated  it  in  the  Irish  Penny 
Magazine  for  October,  1841,  all  alike  (with  one  exception)  appear  to  haye 
gone  as  they  came,  ignoring  the  yalue  of  this  heritage  of  Gothic  art,  or 
unstirred  to  examine  it  in  any  critical  way.  The  only  one  who  has  sub- 
sequentiy  exhibited  any  practical  feeling  for,  or  critical  appreciation  of, 
the  Gothic  sculpturings  in  the  modem  Cathedral  was  Doctor  Mant, 
bishop  of  this  diocese,  whose  history  and  antiquities  he  loyed  to 
explore. 

Of  aU  the  remains  of  mediseyal  art-workmanship  and  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  which  we  in  the  Proyince  of  Ulster  possess,  the  most  exten- 
siye  and  complete  in  their  chronological  sequence  and  association,  the 
most  frequently  seen,  yet  the  most  completely  ignored  and  misunderstood, 
are  the  yery  fine  series  of  sculpturing  in  the  capitals  of  the  piers  and 
pier-responds  and  other  architectural  details  of  the  Gothic  period  at  Down- 
patrick Cathedral — ^a  stmcture  of  whose  history  of  which  (time  and  space 
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Img  very  limited)  I  will  sunply  attempt  the  merest  outline,  and  that  only 
offered,  as  I  proccMsd  with  the  Paper,  by  way  of  collateral  evidence  to  the 
correcbiess  of  my  theories. 

The  present  cathedral  was  commenced  in  the  year  1790,  and  was  en- 
grafted upon  a  ruin — ^the  venerable  yet  sturdy  fabric  of  what  in  Bishop 
Tiberius's  time  (a.d.  1536)  was  the  eastern  arm  of  a  gorgeous  abbey 
minster  fully  240  feet  long.  It  has  been  hitherto  asserted  that  it  was 
erected  on  the  ruin  of  the  church,  but  I  must  make  a  distinction,  and 
the  difference  is  that  the  modem  cathedral  I  can  show  to  have  been  built 
upon  the  choir  and  sanctuary  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  Church,  upon 
what  in  modem  churchwardens'  vocabulary  is  termed  the  chancel  of  the 
chnroh.  It  will  at  once  occur  to  you  to  inquire — ^But  where  is  the  nave 
of  the  church  ?  Where  are  the  transepts  ?  Local  folk  wiU  answer  that 
their  foundations  and  parts  of  their  walls  are  still  under  the  sod  in  the 
adjacent  field  and  garden.  They  are  lying,  for  the  most  part,  outside 
the  precincts  of  the  graves ;  and  further,  there  are  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  the  present  church  tower  the  foundations,  and  probably 
under  the  extensive  grass-grown  mounds  more  than  mere  foundations, 
of  the  chapter-house,  fratery,  dormitories,  and  other  structures  incidental 
to  once  one  of  the  most  important  and  extensive  abbeys  in  Ireland. 
And  these  exist,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the  quarry  whence  was 
excavated  a  large  portion  of  the  materials  with  which  in  the  last 
century  many  of  the  buildings  in  Downpatrick  were  erected.  If  we  re- 
member that  the  floor  of  the  choir  and  sanctuary  would  have  been  the 
most  elevated  of  all  the  floor  levels  in  the  church  by  a  number  of  steps — 
at  least  three  steps,  very  probably  seven  steps,  or  ten,  or  more — and 
when  you  have  in  the  Minster  at  Down  deducted  the  necessary  difference 
in  levels  to  descend  to  and  reach  the  probable  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
vanished  nave,  you  will  be  inclined  to  believe  with  me  that  the  quarry 
has  not  by  any  means  been  exhausted,  more  particularly  when  we  know 
that  part  of  the  quarry  which  embraced  the  nave,  probably  with  ciypts, 
had  been  buried  for  two  centuries  or  more  in  the  accumulation  of  debris  and 
soil.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  in  mediaeval  times  it  was  essential 
that  a  Benedictine  abbey  minster  should  have  its  nave.  I  exhibit  the 
ori^nal  plan  of  St.  Werburgh's  Abbey,  in  Chester,  upon  the  lines  of 
which  John  De  Courcy*8  monks  had  this  of  Down  remodelled  and  en- 
larged. Examine  the  plans  of  any  other  abbey  churches,  and  observe  the 
ground  plan  almost  invariably  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  of  course 
differing  in  proportions,  but  still  preserving  nave,  transepts,  choir,  and 
sanctuary.      Refer  to  the  plans  of  Armagh   Cathedral,  Christ  Church, 


and  possessed  fuUy  one-third  of  the  lands  of  Lecale.  Next  find  the 
assessed  values  and  taxation  of  Down  Abbey  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  I  think  you  vrill  conclude  with  me  that  the  ruin  100  feet  long,  as 
given  by  Harris,  very  inadequately  represents  the  Abbey  Minster,  which 
was  beautified  and  extended  by  Bishop  Tiberius,  and  which,  from  its 
eastern  chapel  or  sanctuary  to  its  western  gable,  would,  on  the  most  mo- 
^te  calculation,  reach  240  or  250  feet  in  length. 

"The  Abbey,"  as  the  modem  cathedral  of  this  diocese  is  very 
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frequently  called,  contains  within  itself  representative  specimens  and 
scraps  of  almost  eyery  epoch  of  Gothic  ait,  except  ''Perpendicular" 
work;  while  scattered  aronnd  it  upon  the  grass,  exposed  to  all  weathers, 
in  a  shameful  state  of  neglect,  and  treated  as  mere  debris,  are  fragments 
of  a  sculptured  Celtic  cross,  which,  as  we  have  been  informed  on  good 
authority,  have  been  a  eatua  helU  to  more  quasi-religious  shindies  than 
any  other  stones  of  their  size  in  Ulster.  You  hare  on  the  wall  a 
rubbing  of  one  panel  of  this  cross,  which  exhibits  the  well-known 
characteristics  of  the  opus  Sibemicum.  This  panel,  I  may  state, 
almost  exactly  corresponds  with  one  of  the  panels  of  the  Cross  of 
Arboe. 

As  these  Celtic  crosses  haye  been  popularly  associated  with  the 
pseudo-graye  of  St.  Patrick,  reference  to  them  here  would  suggest  the 
vexed  question  of  the  final  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  that  venerated 
apostle ;  but  I  disclaim  any  siich  topic,  as  it  is  far  wide  of  the  aims  of  this 
Paper.  I  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  a  sketch  which  purports 
to  be  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  Down  Abbey  and  Round  Tower  as  they 
stood  in  1789 — ^the  year  in  which  Mr.  Charles  Lilly,  the  architect, 
made  his  plans  and  undertook  the  supervision  of  the  modem  erection. 
It  appears  that  the  original  drawing  of  these  ruins  by  Lilly  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  William  Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Ballykilbeg.  I  also  exhibit 
the  lithograph  of  the  abbey  given  in  the  "Ulster  Journal  of  Archaelogy," 
vol.  iv.  p.  130.  From  all  these  illustrations  we  may  observe  that  the 
•  Bound  Tower  of  Down  anciently  stood,  with  reference  to  the  abbey 
church  when  in  its  prime,  in  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
which  the  Bound  Tower  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny,  occupies — i.e.,  close  to 
the  south  transept.  In  the  autumn  of  1789  this  Bound  Tower  was  pulled 
down,  an  act  of  vandalism  much  to  be  deplored — ^the  result  of  political 
jealousy. 

Ere  I  leave  the  subject  of  early  Irish  stone-carvings,  I  beg  to  direct 
your  attention  to  this  full-size  drawing  of  a  small  monolith,  which,  for- 
tunately for  its  safety,  was  built  out  of  harm's  way  upon  tiie  inner  face 
of  the  wall  over  the  doorway  of  the  vestibule  of  this  cathedral.  On  this 
stone  we  have  sculptured  an  Irish  cross  with  the  bas-relief  of  an  early 
Irish  abbot  carrying  his  bachal  and  book.  Observe  the  archaic  form  of 
this  crozier,  coinciding  with  those  anciently  in  use  in  the  primitive  Celtic 
Church,  the  relics  of  some  of  which,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy,  bear  the  appearance  at  a  distance  of  fossil  gas- 
pipes,  but  on  close  inspection  reveal  exquisite  examples  of  the  Irish, 
interlaced  work.  We  might  have  expected  to  have  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Down  Abbey  more  frequent  traces  of  the  art-workmanship  of  the 
Hibemo-Bomanesque  period.  We  must  remember  the  growing  impor- 
tance at  this  period  of  the  abbey  church  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  school 
at  Dundaleathglas,  or  Down.  It  is  in  numerous  records  by  the  Four 
Masters  shown  that,  since  a  period  nearly  coeval  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Ireland,  this  was  the  site  whereon  stood  successively 
enlarged  and  beautified  ecclesiastical  structures.  We  have  numerous 
records  of  invasion  and  pillage  by  the  Danes,  who  were  particularly 
attracted  to  Down.  Under  date  1016  Dundaleathglas  was  totally  burned, 
with  its  damleag  (stone  church)  and  cloictheaeh  (round  tower).  Bishop 
Halachy  the  Eirst  was  an  earnest  originator  and  patron  of  church  exten- 
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don  sdiemes.  The  period  of  his  episcopate  (daiing  from  IISQ  to  1148) 
closely  synchronises  with  the  date  of  the  erection  and  consecration 
of  Cormac's  Chapel  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  which  is  the  most  nniqne 
ecdesiastical  ediUce  ever  erected  in  Ireland,  and  marks  the  distinct 
and  independent  tendency  of  Irish  architecture  to  work  out  a  style 
of  its  own,  hased  on  Bomanesque  types.  This  Malachy  (the  famous 
Malachy  O'Morgair)  made  Down  his  head  quarters,  and  repaired  and 
beautified  the  church  of  that  See.  He  already  had  in  his  church  the 
decorated  shrine,  or  tomb,  of  the  relics  of  SS.  Patrick,  Bridget,  and 
Columba.  We  have  on  record  that  Donard,  a  saintly  artificer,  orna- 
mented this  tomb.  We  have  also  on  record  that  the  "  Bell  of  the  Will " — 
i.e.  St.  Patrick's  bell — was  transmitted  from  Down  to  Armagh.  We  have 
most  of  us  seen  this  bell  of  archaic  type,  with  its  exquisitely  ornamented 
shrine.  There  is  abundant  proof  in  the  Annah  of  the  Four  Masters^  and 
in  St.  Bernard's  Life  of  Malachy,  to  show  that  this  enlightened  church- 
man fostered  native  arts  and  artificers,  although  in  latter  days  he  craved 
for  the  introduction  of  Continental  types  of  church  architecture  and 
foreign  forms  of  church  ritual.  Pity  it  is  that  we  have  not  now  in  Down 
Abbey  any  of  the  work  of  St.  Donard  and  such  like  devotees  to  that 
mode  of  Irish  art  which  identified  itself  with  the  legends  of  local 
antiquity  and  the  mysterious  reHcs  of  an  ancient  faith. 

Now,  however  much  we  may  wish  to  have  had  some  vestiges  of  the 
work  of  Bishop  Malachy  the  Eirst  to  show  in  the  cathedral  at  Down,  we 
do  not  find  any  architectural  detail  evidencing  features  assignable  to  any 
date  prior  to  the  undoubted  early  English  work  of  John  De  Courcy's 
abbey  builders,  or  about  1183,  during  the  episcopate  of  Malachy  the 
Third.  I  am  aware  that  this  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  Bishop  Mant,  who  assigns  ''  all  the  sculptured  work  in  the 
capitals,  as  well  as  the  arch  mouldings  of  the  '  five  handsome  arches,'  as 
probably  belonging  to  the  period  of  Malachy  the  First,  or  1137  ;"  but  I 
have  hereafter  to  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  carved  detail  can 
easily  be  identified  as  the  work  of  two  centuries  later — i.tf.  the  deco- 
rated period.  I  have  been  privileged  by  access  to  Bishop  Mant's  original 
manuscript,  now  in  the  possession  of  Canon  M'llwaine,  and  I  feel  bound, 
injustice  to  its  author,  to  give  the  exact  words  of  its  introduction,  as  this 
causes  me  to  feel  less  timidity  in  presenting  my  own  views  and  researches 
on  the  subject.  He  states  that ''  the  deductions  which  are  thus  hazarded 
in  this  essay  are  offered  with  considerable  hesitation,"  and  we  may  feel 
certain  that  their  author  would  have  amended  them  if  spared  to  later 
days,  when  archaeological  science  had  more  opportunities  of  becoming 
exact  and  certain.  My  identification  of  the  architectural  detail  in  the 
cathedral  commences  at  the  moulded  circular  abacus  and  unfloriated 
capitals,  which  are,  without  doubt,  Early  English  work,  and  that  of  a  very 
distinct  type,  although  we  have  sdso  unfloriated  capitals  grouping  in  the 
decorated  work  in  the  clusters  of  shafts  in  the  east  wall  of  the  church. 
Those  Early  English  capitals  occur  where  shown  on  the  ground  plan  of 
the  cathedral,  and  marked  No.  1,  and  I  consider  them  to  have  been  part 
of  the  earliest  work  of  De  Courcy's  builders ;  and  as  Malachy  the  First's 
chnrch  would  have  been  much  too  small  for  the  large  bands  of  monks 
from  St.  Werburgh's,  in  Chester,  imported  by  De  Courcy,  it  would  have 
l)een  swept  away  (in  much  the  same  way  as  the  native  Irish  clergy  were 
tamed  out)  to  make  room  for  the  new  forms  of  art,  and  to  accommodate 
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a  ne-w  and  more  advanced  ritnal.  It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  carefol 
search  and  much  thought,  that  there  was  waged  on  that  occasion  a  war 
of  extermination  all  down  the  line,  or  different  lines,  against  the  Irish 
national  institutions — political,  social,  religions,  architectnral,  and 
artistic — and  that  it  was  only  the  superstitious  fears  of  De  Courcy  which 
saved  such  relics  of  Celtic  art  as  were  left  about  the  shrine  of  St.  Patrick, 
whom  this  warrior  sought  in  every  way  to  propitiate  in  his  favour,  as 
related  by  Camden.  It  is  this  which  we  atbibute  as  being  the  primary 
reason  why  we  have  such  scanty  remains  of  the  Hibemo-Romanesque 
period  at  Down  Abbey — ^the  previous  plundering  by  the  Danes  bein^ 
another  reason. 

I  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  piers  Ofii 
which  rest  the  'five  l^dsome  arches'  of  the  ruined  Abbey  Church,  men- 
tioned by  Harris.  To  use  Bishop  Hanfs  description: — "The  form  of 
these  piers  is  not  common  ;  they  are  oblong  with  the  angles  taken  off, 
and  are  ornamented  on  the  shorter  faces  {i.e.  on  the  east  and  west  faces) 
with  semicircular  shafts  of  cut  stone,  the  capitals  of  which  appear 
sculptured  with  figures  of  human  heads,  grotesque  animals,  and  foliage. 
.  .  .  These  piers  support  the  'five  handsome  arches,'  which  maybe  of  the 
same  date."  Now,  with  reference  to  the  original  form  of  these  "  oblong 
piers  with  their  angles  taken  off,"  I  will  ask  you  to  inspect  the  very 
beautiful  clustered  shafts  and  pier  responds,  north  and  south  of  the 
modem  reredos  at  the  eastern  wall  of  the  cathedral,  of  which  you  have 
photos  here  as  well  as  sketches.  We  look  to  the  form  of  these  responds 
and  clustered  shafts  for  the  key  to  the  original  form  of  the  north  and 
south  faces  of  the  pier,  which  now,  instead  of  such  clustered  shafts, 
present  chamfered  angles  with  Queen  Anne  string  moulding  at  the  level 
of  the  abacus.  Doubtless,  the  architect  Lilly  was  under  the  necessity  of 
chamfering  the  angles  or  re-constructing  the  piers  to  the  form  in  which 
we  now  have  them,  for  we  may  easily  understand  that  the  angle  shafts 
on  these  piers  would  have  horribly  suffered  during  the  iconoclastic 
period  which  ensued  between  a.d.  1538  (when  Leonard  Lord  Gray, 
having  burnt  the  Cathedral  at  Down,  converted  it  into  a  stable)  and  the 
year  1790,  at  which  date  Lilly  commenced  the  so-called  "restoration," 
according  to  his  lights  and  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal.  Upon  dose 
inspection  of  some  of  these  piers,  I  find  that  in  some  cases  these  angle 
shafts  are  plastered  up  after  the  fashion  of  Lilly's  period,  and  still  exist; 
but  this,  of  course,  without  permission  from  the  authorities,  I  could  not 
further  investigate. 

As  it  is  to  the  sculptured  capitals  and  mouldings  of  these  engaged 
shafts  we  chiefly  look  for  the  data  upon  which  to  base  conclusions  as  to 
dates,  1  will  take  them  in  the  following  order: — 1st.  Those  having 
archaic  forms  and  grotesques,  and  with  foliage.  2nd.  Those  having 
foliage  and  mouldings  showing  characteristics  of  the  Early  English  style, 
in  various  stages.  3rd.  Those  having  foliage  showing  characteristics  of 
the  decorated  style  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The 
capitals  figured  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  on  the  plan  have  carved  on  them, 
in  very  bold  and  prominent  relief,  those  fanciful  archaic  forms  and  gro* 
tesques,  and  invariably  some  little  foliage  attached,  and  are  assignable, 
by  comparison  with  well-known  examples  in  English  abbey  churches,  to 
the  Early  English  period.  Take  this  one,  No.  3— it  is  the  only  one  of 
the  period  which  I  consider  to  possess  any  approach  to  symbolism,  and  X 
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ceitainly  find  it  placed  in  the  most  appropriate  position,  near  to  the 
modem  pnlpit.  We  have  thereon  carved  the  tonsured  head  of  a  cleric, 
boldly  projecting,  and  on  each  side  attacking  it  with  ravenous  jaws  are 
two  nondescripts,  which  suggest  by  their  attitudes  the  approach  of  some 
besetting  sins  to  overpower  the  deric.  They  have  long  flat  dragons' 
heads,  powerful  sinewy  jaws,  with  goats'  beards,  the  eyes  cunning  and 
intent  even  in  their  worn-out  condition,  the  neck  twisted,  the  bodies  hav- 
ing the  wings  of  a  bird  with  conventional  feathers.  Short-jointed  bipeds 
they  are,  with  claws  and  paws ;  the  tail  of  one  of  them  flnishes  with 
Early  English  foliated  leaves ;  the  extremity  of  the  other  is  covered  up 
with  one  of  Mr.  Charles  Lilly's  cherubic  namby-pambyisms.  This  is  the 
only  instance  we  have  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral  of  an  Early 
English  capital,  and  there  may  be  a  reason  for  this  which  at  some  future 
time  I  shaU  be  able  to  explain. 

Capital  No.  1,  close  to  the  north  stair  of  the  organ  loft,  has  sculp- 
tured on  it  two  grotesques  with  winged  bodies,  legs,  and  tails,  like 
those  on  the  capital  near  the  pulpit ;  but  these  have  human  heads,  with 
peculiar  head-dress,  and  smiling  faces  very  much  worn.  In  capital  No.  2 
we  have  carved  a  series  of  female  heads,  on  their  faces  a  smile  which 
ranges  from  broad  laughter  down  to  as  subtle  an  expression  of  quiet 
comical  humour  as  could  well  be  imparted  to  stone,  or  preserved 
unharmed  through  the  fiery  vicissitudes  of  centuries.  Tho  leafage  which 
forms  a  sort  of  zig-zag  under  the  chins  of  those  hilarious  females  we 
would  almost  pronounce  to  be  Early  English  but  for  the  unconventional 
freedom  of  its  treatment.  This  capital,  it  will  be  observed,  is  evidently 
not  in  its  original  place ;  it  does  not  centre  with  the  shaft,  for  which  it 
is  too  small,  and  its  abacus  is  too  narrow  to  form  a  stop  to  the  more  pro- 
minent members  of  the  arch  moulding.  Capital  No.  4,  on  the  north  of 
the  organist's  seat,  has  from  its  position  been  for  many  years  a  weekly 
temptation  to  the  choristers,  and  is  mutilated  in  the  most  approved 
schoolboy  fashion,  but  still  has  boldly  projecting  from  its  bell  the  figure 
of  a  stag  at  full  stretch ;  also  the  bodiless  head  of  an  eagle  and  the  head- 
less trunk  of  a  scaly  monster.  Capital  No.  5,  on  the  south  of  the 
organist's  seat.  We  have  hereon  a  bearded  human  head,  with  a  cowl  or 
low  cap,  and  at  each  side  a  bird  pecking,  probably  at  some  lost  fruit 
among  tike  worn  foliage ;  the  leafage  is  very  freely  treated ;  the  birds  are 
somewhat  similarly  placed  to  instances  of  Early  English  work  in  West- 
minster Abbey  and  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  on  Archbishop  Gray's  tomb 
at  York.  Through  the  abbey  there  are  numerous  heads  serving  as 
stops  for  label  mouldings,  or  springings  for  window  arches.  We  note  a 
suspicious  uniformity  in  them  and  in  the  corbel  clusters  under  the 
engaged  columns  from  which  the  groining  springs.  I  postpone  expressing 
an  opinion  on  these  details.  This  exhausts  the  list  of  grotesques: 
probably  some  critic  will  be  inclined  to  go  much  further  than  I  have 
gone  in  finding  hidden  import  in  these  carvings. 

We  know  that  during  the  middle  ages  symbolism  and  allegory  played 
tbe  chief  part  in  the  sculptured  decorations  then  introduced.  Prom  the 
numerous  instances  of  chimerical  monsters  which  meet  the  eye  in  every 
Gothic  edifice,  particularly  those  for  ecclesiastical  use,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  in  addition  to  their  architectural  purpose  and  necessity  they  were 
uitended  by  the  art- workmen  to  personify  human  vices  and  evil  passions, 
(generally  the  more  hideous  ones  were  placed  outside  the  building. 
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Tradition  at  Down  Abbey  states  it  was  so  there  on  a  corbel  table, 
probably  intended  as  a  caustic  bint  to  cbnrcb-goers  to  leave  their 
sinful  Noughts  outside  the  church.  This  practice  of  caricature  was 
sometimes  carried  to  excess  as  a  mere  exhibition  of  beastly  grotesque- 
ness,  and  without  any  approach  to  symbolism.  We  find  the  Cistercian 
leader,  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  strongly  writes  to  repress  it,  and 
demands  from  one  of  his  subordinate  abbots  '^the  meaning  of  such  de- 
formed creatures."  I  am  bound  to  remark,  with  reference  to  all  the 
medieeyal  work  in  Down  Abbey,  that  whether  such  sculpturings  had 
a  meaning,  and  personified  divers  beastly  sins ;  or  whether  they  carica- 
tured human  follies ;  or  whether  they  were  intended  to  bear  symbolical 
reference  to  the  penalties  of  heresy  and  schism ;  or  whether  they  were, 
as  I  believe  them  to  have  been,  purely  the  artistic  fanciful  outcome  of  the 
minds  of  the  Gothic  sculptors  of  the  period ; — ^they  are  not  obtrosive  or 
disproportionate,  and  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator  placed  at  such  a  distance 
as  to  lose  detail,  the  outline  and  general  proportions  are  satisfactory. 
Nay,  the  effect  would  be  charming  if  we  only  had  opened  out  and 
restored  to  our  view  the  clustered  shafts  and  their  capitals  to  dispel  the 
clumsiness  of  the  piers.  "With  reference  to  the  second  class  of  capitals  in 
the  abbey,  i,e,  those  having  foliage  and  mouldings  showing  details 
assimilating  to  the  Early  English,  we  find  only  one  capital  which  reveals 
in  its  foliage  a  close  approach  to  those  peculiar  scrolls,  with  spiral 
leafage,  flowing  tangentially  out  of  the  parent  curves,  the  leaves  lobed, 
and  occasionally  interpenetrating  each  other,  so  characteristic  of  £arly 
English  work.  The  foliage  on  the  capitals  just  mentioned  possesses  all, 
more  or  less,  of  the  characteristics  of  this  capital. 

I  remark  that  there  is  no  instance  in  the  abbey  of  the  ''  dog-tooth 
ornament,"  which  is  incidental  to  all  Early  English  work.  And  as  we 
come  now  to  consider  the  carved  work  of  the  "  decorated  period,"  I  may 
also  remark,  with  reference  to  it,  that  there  is  no  single  instance  of  the 
"ball-flower,"  which  invariably  identifies  itself  with  the  work  of  that 
.  later  period.  All  the  remaining  carved  foliage  in  the  abbey  is  so 
unquestionably  assignable  to  the  "decorated  period"  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  that  we  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  recog- 
nising it,  and  in  tracing  in  it  all  the  details  and  features  characteristic  of 
this  period.  I  remark  that  this  "  decorated"  detail  is  almost  entirely  to 
be  found  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  while  the  archaic  carvings  are 
chiefly  contiguous  to  the  organ  gallery.  In  this  "decorated"  foliage 
we  notice  a  profuse  use  of  the  vine-leaf  and  clusters  of  grapes.  In  some 
of  these  capitals  we  also  have  a  clever  arrangement  of  oak  leaves  and 
stems,  with  acorns ;  and  although  in  the  leafage  there  is  in  nearly  every 
instance  a  total  absence  of  stiffness,  formality,  or  of  conventionality^  yet 
there  is  preserved  through  all  this  freedom  and  natural  grace  a  certain 
systematic  grouping  and  dexterous  arrangement  which  is  charming.  We 
notice,  however,  a  total  absence  of  the  forced  undulation  in  the  leafage 
which  is  very  frequentiy  found  in  "  decorated  "  foliage,  particularly  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  style.  In  some  of  the  capitals  tiie  leafage  is  very 
cleverly  undercut,  and  I  have  to  remark,  in  particular,  that  in  the 
foliated  capitals  of  the  before-mentioned  clustereid  shafts  on  the  eastern 
wall  we  have  specimens  of  workmanship — ^gems  of  art  and  genius  which 
might  be  taken  as  models  by  the  cleverest  modem  stone-carvers.  The 
sharpness  of  the  detail  of  the  sculptured  work  loses  immensely  from  the 
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nnmerons  alternate  layers  of  whitewash,  or  whiting ;  and  although  the 
verger  and  his  assistants  preserve  the  cathedral  in  a  model  state  of  clean- 
linessy  and  keep  these  carvings  in  particular  carefully  dusted,  yet  they 
cannot  he  expected  to  overcome  the  results  and  effects  produced  by 
the  offending  whitewash.  We  would  regret  to  learn  that  their  vigorous 
scouiings  ever  soared  to  such  a  high  work  of  art  as  to  divest  these 
carvings  of  their  original  character  by  our  process  of  questionable 
restoration.  With  reference  to  the  arch  mouldings  and  bases  of  the 
columns,  and  a  variety  of  details  of  medioBval  work,  I  have  already  so 
far  exceeded  the  time  allotted  to  the  Paper,  that  I  must  defer,  sine  die, 
my  allusions  to  them. 

I  may  be  allowed,  however,  a  word  in  conclusion  to  the  memory  of 
Lilly,  the  architect  of  the  cathedral ;  and  in  writing  of  this  gentieman  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  abuse  him  or  his  work  in  the  way  in  which  I  find 
some  have  done.  We  must  remember  that  the  voluminous  text-books  of 
Gothic  detail  now  to  be  seen  '*  under  the  thumb  "  of  even  the  best  archi- 
tects had  in  his  day  no  existence.  These  compilations  of  the  choicest 
fruits  of  archaeological  research,  by  such  men  as  Eickman,  Pailey, 
Colling,  Brandon,  Parker,  Norman  Shaw,  Nesfield,  Yiollet  le  Due,  and 
sundry  other  illustrators  of  the  medieeval  arts,  had  no  existence  in 
Lilly's  day.  The  science  of  archeology  has  benefited  no  class  of  men 
more  than  modem  architects,  and  the  benefit  has  spread  itself  from  that 
profession  into  all  the  various  arts  and  sciences  which  hail  architecture 
as  a  loving  mistress  and  nursing  mother. 

Let  us  trust  that  if  at  any  future  time  the  mutilated  remains  of  the 
ancient  Cathedral  Church  of  Down  require  the  care  and  supervision  of 
an  architect,  it  shall  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  true  applications  of  the  Gothic  art,  or  a  self-sufficient  scomer  of  the 
teachings  of  medioBval  archsBology. 

Mr.  W.  .F.  Wakeman  sent  the  following  notice  of 
a  bronze  pin  and  a  carved  vessel  of  wood  found  in  the 
Co.  Fermanagh : — 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  June  last  Lord  Enniskillen  was  kind 
enough  to  forward,  for  my  inspection,  the  very  interesting  pin,  of  which 
the  accompanying  illustration  vrill  afford  an  accurate  idea.  The  left-hand 
figure  {see  next  page)  is  given  exactly  half  the  size  of  the  original. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  pin  is  represented  to  the  right,  full  size.  The 
material  is  beautiful  golden  bronze.  Judging  from  tiie  stylo  of  its  orna- 
mentation, and  the  peculiar  form  of  its  head,  which  is  slightiy  cupped, 
there  can,  I  think,  be  littie  doubt  that  this  pin  belongs  to  the  age  during 
which  it  was  customary  to  manufacture  many  of  the  mysterious  golden 
ornaments  which  form  such  attractive  features  in  our  museums,  public 
and  private. 

That  its  ornamental  portion  had  been  intended  to  receive  enamel  is 
extremely  probable.  Ko  trace,  however,  of  any  such  substance  at 
present  remains  either  in  its  cup,  or  in  its  deeply-recessed  chasings. 
Long  slender  pins  of  bronze,  more  or  less  similar  to  the  example  under 
notice,  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  Ireland,  but  they  are  almost 
invariably  plain.  That  they  were  used  for  the  hair  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, their  thinness  and  great  length  rendering  them  inconvenient  or 
^esa  as  clothes  fasteners. 
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Mr.  W.  Koble,  upon  whose  land,  near  Enniskillen,  this  very  inte- 
resting relic  of  a  remote  and  unknown  age  was  discoyered,  thus  writes 
to  Lord  Enniskillen,  who  had  been 'inquiring  into  particnlars  of  the 
"find":— 

"BlXLTBEAGHy  l7th  JuM,  1879. 

"  Mt  Lobd, — The  bronze  pin  was  dug  np  ont  of 
a  potato  furrow  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  in  re- 
claimed land,  where  there  may  haye  been  bog  (but 
not  in  my  time)  ten  or  twelye  feet  deep  oyer  it,  as 
there  is  bog  at  that  depth  on  the  same  leyel,  at 
about  twenty  yards  from  where  it  was  found. 
There  could  not  haye  been  a  lake  in  the  place. 
Nothing  more  to  be  seen  worthy  of  notice." 

Within  the  same  bog  a  highly-finished  and  orna- 
mental bronze  celt  was  discoyered  a  few  months  ago. 
This,  as  well  as  three  others,  richly  decorated,  from 
other  parts  of  Fermanagh,  I  hope  on  a  future  occa- 
sion to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Association. 

The  yery  beautiful,  and,  I  belieye,  unique 
yessel  which  is  here  figured  was  found  some  two 
years  ago  by  a  farmer  named  M^Mulkin,  in  a  bog 
on  the  lands  of  Cayancarragh,  Co.  Fermanagh.    It 


Carred  Wooden  Vessel  found  in  Co.  Fermanagh. 


Bronze  Pin  from 
Co.  Fermanagh. 


lay  fiye  feet  below  the  surface.    When  first  taken  np  the  yessel  was 
entire  and  complete,  with  its  coyer.     The  material,  with  the  exception 
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cf  tlie  bottom,  which,  is  a  piece  of  alder,  is  what  the  country  people  of 
the  North  call  **  brown  oak."  It  stands  fifteen  inches  in  height,  and  must 
have  oxiginally  presented  a  very  chaste  appearance.  The  sketch  here 
giyen  is  entirely  outline.  The  apparent  shading  round  the  rim,  between 
the  interlacings,  and  lower  down,  represents  the  remains  of  painting  or 
enamelling  with  some  very  dark  substance  in  the  original.  If  the  latter, 
it  is  probably  the  only  specimen  of  enamelling  on  wood  hitherto  noticed. 
The  lid  is  unfortunately  lost.  It  was  described  to  me  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Bannon,  of  Cavancarragh,  as  having  been  slightly  convex  in  form,  and 
furnished  in  the  centre  with  a  little  knob-Hke  handle,  or  ''nipple.''  This 
lid,  or  cover,  is  a  great  loss,  as  it  was  carved  with  interlacing  work  in 
every  way  similar  to  that  which  remains  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the 
vessel.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  the  means  of  placing  on  record  this  most 
interesting  discovery.  Bowls,  chums,  dishes,  and  methers  of  wood  are 
common  enough  in  our  bogs,  but  I  believe  the  Cavancarragh  vessel  pre- 
sents the  only  example  of  interlaced  carving  hitherto  noticed  in  such  con- 
nexion. With  regard  to  the  proximate  age  of  this  beautiful  waif  of  ' '  long, 
long  ago  "  there  might  be  many  opinions.  It  cannot,  I  should  say,  from 
the  style  of  its  ornamentation,  be  older  than  the  sixth,  or  later  than  the 
twelfth  century.  Certain  savanta  have  from  time  to  time,  for  a  good 
number  of  years,  busied  themselves  in  considering  the  average  rate  of 
the  growth  of  bog  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  From  their  obser- 
vations, it  would  appear  that  in  a  bog  situated  like  that  of  Cavan- 
carragh a  formation  of  six  feet,  or  thereabouts,  would  take  about  a 
thousand  years  or  so  to  grow.  If  we  adopt  the  average  calculation, 
the  vessel  under  notice  would  be  about  a  thousand  years  old ;  in  other 
words,  should  be  referred  to  a  period  somewhere  about  the  ninth  century. 
Ve  know  very  well  that  just  about  that  era  the  style  of  decoration  here 
presented  prevailed  to  a  great  degree,  both  in  MSS.  and  on  stone-work. 
Not  far  from  the  spot  where  this,  the  latest  discovery  in  the  bog,  was 
made,  implements  of  flint  and  a  fine  bronze  spear-head  have  been  found. 
The  site  appears  to  have  been  in  distant  ages  occupied  by  a  small  loch, 
which  ultimately,  through  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  which  it 
nourished,  became  choked,  and  transformed  into  a  peat  bog. 

The  Rev.  Canon  M'Hwaine  read  the  following  on  a 
passage  in  the  " Confession"  of  St.  Patrick: — 

Four  early  MSS.  of  the  Confeasto  were  known  to  exist  in  the  time  of 
Sir  James  Ware,  namely,  that  contained  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  one  in 
the  Cottonian  Library,  and  two  which  were  then  in  the  library  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  which  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  having  been  bestowed  on  that  university  by  Bishop  Fell  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  "  Book  of  Armagh"  is  avowedly  a  transcript 
of  a  more  ancient  copy,  and  purports  to  have  been  taken  down  by 
Bishop  Tirechan  from  XJltan,  who  was  Bishop  of  Ardbracchan  towards 
A,i).  650,  and  by  Muirchu  Maccu  Machteni  in  the  same  century. 
The  name  of  the  scribe  who  wrote  the  MS.  as  it  now  e3d8ts  has  been 
ascertained,  viz.,  Ferdomnach,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  reference  being  made  by  him  to  a  still  earlier  MS.  than  even 
that  of  the  seventh  century.     The  ^conclusion  arrived  at  by  archsologists 
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of  the  highest  authority  is,  that  a  MS.  of  the  ChnfesBto  existed  from  the 
pen  of  the  saint  himself.  Eor  the  identification  of  the  scribe  ahore 
mentioned,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  facts,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
the  researches  of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Dr.  Graves,  who  has  pursued  his 
investigations  with  almost  mathematical  accuracy.  The  ''Book  of  Armagh" 
may  thus  be  considered  as  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  MS.  of  the  Con- 
feiiio,  the  next  in  importance  and  interest  being  that  of  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary, the  date  of  which  is  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Fac-aimiles 
of  both  are  given  in  the  national  MS8.  of  Ireland,  admirably  executed, 
by  order  of  Government,  under  the  able  editorship  of  T.  J.  Gilbert,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  UB.i.A.  A  transcript  also  of  the  ConfessiOy  verbatim  et  hUratim,  is 
given  in  the  second  part  of  this  publication  in  Latin-Irish  and  in  Latin, 
the  former  being  in  the  Irish  character,  and  the  latter  in  ordinary  English. 
This  document  is  full  of  interest  to  every  student  of  Irish  history,  although, 
as  the  late  Dr.  Todd  remarks,  and  all  who  have  attentively  examined 
it  must  admit,  it  is  of  very  defective  Latinity,  and  abounds  in  ortho- 
graphical errors,  its  punctuation  also  being  extremely  defective.  These 
circumstances  render  it  very  difficult  of  interpretation,  scarcely  any  two 
translators  being  agreed  as  to  the  exact  meauing  of  the  original.  There 
is,  moreover,  one  passage  in  the  Confessio  which  has  perplexed  interpre- 
ters and  translators  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  and  it  is  to  this  I 
desire  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Archseological 
Association  present.  A  Paper  was  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
in  the  month  of  April  last,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing,  and  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  kindly  presented  to  me  by  the  learned  author. 
Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  m.r.i.a.  This  Paper,  remarkable  for  its  origi- 
nality and  research,  deals  with  the  passage  of  the  Confessio  above  referred 
to;  and  through  the  further  kindness  of  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  I  am 
enabled  to  exhibit  to  the  meeting  the  transcript  made  to  illustrate  it. 

"  Oportet  ....  sine  repre 
hensione  periculi  notum  facere  donum 
Dei  et  ejus  consultationem  stemam  sine  ti 
more  fiducialiter  Dei  nomen  ubique  ex 
pandere  ut  etiam  post  obitum  meum  ex 
agallias  relinquere  fratribus  et  filiis  meis 
quos  in  Domino  ego  baptizavi  tot  milia  ho 
minum." 

Of  these  words  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  offers  the  following  interpreta- 
tion, the  best  perhaps  which  can  be  given  of  a  sentence  whose  punctua- 
tion is  so  dubious,  and  whose  construction  is  so  involved : — **  It  behoves 
moi  regardless  of  danger,  to  make  known  the  gift  of  God,  and  everlasting 
consolation,  without  fear  faithfully  to  spread  abroad  everywhere  the 
name  of  God,  so  as  also  even  after  my  death  to  leave"  (these)  "so 
many  thousands  of  men,  '  ex  agallias,'  to  my  brethren  and  sons,  whom 
I  have  baptized  in  the  Lord." 

Before  making  any  further  observations  on  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  but  right  to  remark,  that  if  the  words  be  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  entire  context  wherein  they  occur,  and  if  a  different 
punctuation  be  adopted,  another  meaning,  and  perhaps  a  better  one. 
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might  be  extracted  from  them.^  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  Bodleian 
MS.  differs  from  the  **  Book  of  Armagh,"  the  former  reading  *  ex^alluu,^ 
a  smgle  term,  and  the  latter  '  «ar  agaUioiy  consisting  of  two  terms,  that 
is,  if  the  marginal  correctioxL  of  the  scribe,  the  tr  of  the  preceding  line 
be  omitted. 

I  now  proceed  to  summarize  Sir  S.  Ferguson's  criticism  and  proposed 
solution  of  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  passage,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of 
a  new  reading,  and  the  introduction  of  a  word  different  from  that  found 
in  the  MSS.  Having  advanced  his  reasons  for  assuming  that  the  '  ex ' 
of  the  preceding  line  should  not  be  separated  from  the  '  agalltM '  of  the 
following  one,  he  proceeds  to  remark  : — 

"  Kow,  there  is  no  such  word,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  '  agall%a»y^  even 
supposing  its  accusative  form  capable  of  reconcilement  with  the  ante- 
cedent '  «r.'  Hence  arises  a  cogent  inference  that  '  exagallias '  is  one 
word,  divided  by  the  scribe,  just  as  in  the  next  line  above  he  has  divided 
^expandere*  Being  an  accusative,  as  well  as  'tot  milia ^hominum,'  and 
there  being  but  one  verb,  *  relinquere,'  to  govern  both,  we  may  infer 
next,  with  considerable  confidence,  that  the  meaning  is,  that  the  writer 
should,  after  his  death,  leave  these  thousands  of  men  to  his  brethren  and 
childrcoi  in  the  Lord  as  '  exagalliae,'  whatever  that  may  be." 

Sir  Samuel  Pei^son  next  adduces  a  term  of  debased  Latinity  from 
Emiodius,  Bishop  of  Pavia  a.b.  510,  and  also  from  Du  Gauge,  which  he 
contends  to  be  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  disputed  word  of  the 
Confesno.  This  word  is  '  exagella,^  which  is  interpreted  as  a  legacy^  or 
'  something  left  after  deatk,^ 

Such  is  his  proposal  for  untying  the  critical  fiodus  of  this  ob- 
score  passage,  which  it  is  impossible  to  hear,  as  already  remarked, 
without  adimration  of  its  ingenuity,  as  well  as  of  the  ability  shown  in  its 
application.  I  venture,  however,  to  propose  another,  which,  although 
equally  new,  cannot  pretend  to  possess  the  characters  due  to  that  which 
yon  have  just  heard.  It  possesses,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of  simplicity. 
It  occurred  to  me  on  first  seeing  the  Paper  here  exhibited;  and  on 
farther  consideration  I  am  induced  to  believe  that,  without  presumption, 
it  may  be  presented  to  an  audience  such  as  that  which  I  am  now  privi- 
leged to  address. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  seen  the  original  MS.,  that  the 
scribe,  as  well  as  giving  sundry  various  readings,  has  inserted  in  several 
places  in  the  margin  the  Greek  letter  £  (zeta),  and  also  the  words  '  tn- 
teriiu  UberJ 

This,  I  may  observe,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  corrupt  latinity 
found  throughout  the  entire  document,  the  spelling  at  times  here  em- 
ployed, *  inceretus,'  being  in  itself  an  instance  of  this.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  {  is  meant  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  %eteite,  and 
is  intended  as  a  note  inviting  attention  or  research  regarding  the 
passage  where  it  occurs.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  other  expression, 
*ineerim  liher^^  is  by  no  means  clear.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  may 
refer  to  a  variation  or  doubtful  reading  at  the  place  in  the  original  MS. 
which  the  scribe  was  then  copying.    These  remarks  will  properly  intro- 


1 1  may  instance  here  the  inteipreta-      exceUent    tranalatioii   of    St.    Patrick's 
topTcn  by  ^  £ev.  T.  Olden,  in  his      EpUtlet,  1876,  p.  66. 
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diice  my  soggestioii,  namely,  that  the  word  in  the  original  was  the  well- 
known  one,  ^JEtangeHa^^  cormpted  by  the  scribe  into  the  fonn  which  the 
MS.  now  presents.  As  some  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  I  need  only 
draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  nearly  all  early  written  MSS.  a 
frequent  cause  of  error  in  transcription  was,  when  the  eye  of  the  sciibe 
carried  down  the  final  word  of  the  line  preceding  into  the  same  portion 
of  that  following.  Thns,  in  the  present  instance,  we  haTC  ex,  instead  of 
the  proper  syllable,  ev.  It  may  be  noticed  that  a  small  interval  of  space 
occurs  between  the  a  in  the  latter  line  and  the  ^  gaUioM^  which  follows. 
This  may  indicate  that  the  usual  stroke  above  the  line,  betokening  the 
omission  of  the  letter  n,  was  originally  to  be  found  here,  which  would 
complete  the  word  '  evangeUias.^  This  latter  might  have  easily  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  more  correct  term  *  evangelic  by  the  scribe,  who  basin  bo 
many  places  of  the  Confeuio  betrayed  his  want  of  skill  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  The  adoption  of  this  reading  is  manifestly  accompanied  by  two 
advantages — 1.  It  gets  rid  of  the  topographical  and  historical  difficulties 
involved  in  the  supposition  that  the  Gallic  region  is  here  referred  to  by 
St.  Patrick.  2.  It  affords  a  much  more  consistent  sense  than  otheis 
proposed,  while  the  mention  of  the  Oospeh  presents  a  rather  striking  co- 
incidence, the  writings  of  the  four  evangelists  which  accompany  the 
Cimfe$$io  in  the  ''  Book  of  Armagh"  being  taken  into  account. 

I  may  add,  that  if  .Sir  S.  F.'s  emendation  be  adopted,  and  the  ''  ex- 
ageUa "  of  Ducange  be  substituted  for  the  *  ex  agelliae '  of  the  text, 
either  of  the  ^*  Book  of  Armagh  "  or  the  Bodleian  MS.,  quite  as  much 
orthographical  difficulty  will  arise — ^perhaps,  indeed,  more — ^than  by 
adopting  the  hypothesis  which  I  have  ventured  to  give. 

The  following  Papers  were  contributed : — 
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NOTES  ON  PAGAN"  MONUMENTS  IN  THE  IMMEDIATE  VICI- 
NITY OF  ANCIENT  CHURCHES  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF 
DOWN,  AND  ON  PECULIAR  FORMS  OF  CHRISTIAN  IN- 
TERMENTS OBSERVED  IN  SOME  OF  THE  AI^CIENT 
GRAVEYARDS. 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  o'lAVBRTY,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  work  on  which  I  am 
engaged.  The  Diocese  of  Down  and  Connor ^  Ancient  and 
Modern^  I  have  visited  the  site  of  every  ancient  church 
in  the  Diocese  of  Down,  except  a  few  to  the  north-west 
of  Belfast,  which  I  have  not  yet  visited,  and  I  now  take 
the  liberty  of  placing  before  the  Royal  Historical  and 
Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  the  following 
notes : — 

The  following  ancient  churches  were  built  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  sepulchral  tumuli: — 


Greencastle. 

Farranfad. 

Clough  (Rathcath) 

Lismochan. 

Ballykilbeg. 

Rathmullan. 

Donaghadee. 

Holywood. 

Ballymahon. 


Dundonald. 

Gortgrit. 

Eoiock  (Columkille). 

Breda. 

Edinderry. 

Drumbeg. 

Crumlin  (Hillsborough). 

Magheragall. 

Trummery. 


We  can  only  surmise  the  cause  or  causes  of  this 
arrangement.  Our  early  missionaries  may  have  erected 
their  churches  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  sepul- 
chral tumulij  in  order  not  to  outrage  unnecessarily  the 
prejudices  of  their  converts,  who  may  have  entertained 
a  religious  respect  for  those  tumuli^  as  the  graves  of  their 
ancestors.  A  more  likely  supposition,  however,  is,  that 
each  of  these  tumuli  was  erected  to  cover  the  remains  of 
some  ancient  chief,  whose  tomb  being  the  recognised 
place  for  the  religious  and  deliberative  assemblies  of  the 
neighbourhood,  became  the  most  important  place  in  the 
disbict.     It  was  consequently  a  centre  of  population; 
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and,  for  the  convenience  of  that  population,  the  church 
would  be  erected  in  their  midst.     There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Mound  of  Greencastle,  which  is  the  first 
in  this  list,  was  in  ancient  times  called  Knocktinell^  as 
that  name  occurs  immediately  after  Greencastle  in  an 
Inquisition  regarding   the  property   of   the  Bagnalls. 
Knocktinell — the  hill  of  the  assembly  {Tumoilj  "  an  as- 
sembly")— was,   without  doubt,   the  place  where  the 
princes  of  the  district  were  inaugurated,  long  before  the 
Normans  had  erected  their  stone  fortress  in  its  vicinity. 
In  some  instances  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  earthen  mound,  which  was  intended  for  the  site  of  a 
fortified  residence,  and  that  which  was  erected  for  purely 
sepulchral  purposes.      Mounds  of  the  latter  class   are 
generally  more  hemispherical,  and  have  less  of  a  level 
plane  on  the  top.     The  mounds  at  the  Knock  and  Dun- 
donald  are  good  examples  of  this  class ;  while  perhaps 
those  of  Farrinfad,  Lismoghan,  and  Ballykilbeg  were 
intended  for  the  sites  of  fortified  residences.   The  mound 
of  Gortgrit,  which  was  in  the  townland  of  Tullycamet, 
and  that  of  Trummery,  have  been  destroyed  within  the 
last  few  years.    Though  so  many  funereal  mounds  stood 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ancient  churches  in  the 
diocese  of  Down,  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  no  instance  is 
there  a  cromleach  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  any  of 
the  churches,  if  we  except  one  which  is  said  to  have 
been  at  the  Knock.     This  exception  rests  on  the  ques- 
tionable authority  of  a  writer  in  Lewis's  Topographical 
Dictionary  J  who,  in  describing  the  ruins  of  the  Knock 
church,  says,  "Near  them  are  the  remains  of  a  crom- 
lech, consisting  of  five  large  stones.^^  We  must  naturallj^ 
conclude,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  cromleach  is 


1  Tynwald  Hill,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  pTayers  and  a  sennon  on  the  occasioii ; 

is  like  Greencastle  Mound  in  name,  and  and  his  sword  before  him  held  with  Uie 

eyen  in  appearance.     Oongh,  in  his  edi-  point  upwards.     Hib  barons,  tu.,   the 

tion  of  Camden's  Brittania,  says,  speak-  bishop  and  abbot,  with  the  rest  in.  their 

ing  of  the  king  of  the  island: — *'The  degree,  fiat  beside    him;   his  beneficed 

mode  of  inyestiture  and  of  receiving  him  men,  coundls,  deemsters,  before  him ;  his 

at  the  first  occasion  is  this :  He  has  to  sit  genixy  and  yeomanry  in  the  third   de- 

on  the  Tinwald  Hill,  in  the  open  air,  in  a  gree,  and  twenty-four  keys  in  their  order ; 

chair  of  state,  with  a  royal  canopy  oyer  and  the  commons  stood  without  the  oirde, 

his  head,  lus  face  to  the  east,  towards  a  with  their  clerks  in  suiplices." 
chapel  eastward  of  the  hill,  where  there 
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a  stnicture  which  had  been  erected  by  some  ancient 
people,  whose  institutions  were  completely  obliterated 
previous  to  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity to  Ireland. 

Standing  stones,  or  pillar  stones,  occur  near  the 
church  of  Ballygrange,  in  the  parish  of  Donaghadee, 
Dundonald,  and  Cluntiiriff,  in  the  parish  of  Ballindeny, 
but  they  were  probably  connected  with  funereal  moun^. 

I  have  also  observed  evidence  that  an  ancient  form 
of  interment  was  practised  by  the  early  Christians  in 
this  portion  of  Ireland.  The  coffin  consisted  of  flag- 
stones placed  along  the  sides  of  the  body,  with  a  flag- 
stone at  its  head,  and  another  at  its  feet ;  similar  thm 
stones,  resting  on  these,  were  placed  over  the  body  :  at 
times  even,  but  only  seldom,  thin  stones  were  placed 
under  the  body.  In  an  ancient  Christian  cemetery  in 
the  townland  of  Lisban,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
site  of  the  chapel  of  "  Moyndele,'*  which  was  valued,  in 
the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  along  with  the  church  of 
Ardkeen,  there  were  found  the  remains  of  ferns,  on 
which  the  heads  of  the  dead  had  been  cushioned.  Stone- 
Hned  graves  would  probably  be  found  in  every  ancient 
cemetery  in  the  diocese  of  Down.  They  were  found  in 
the  following  cemeteries : — 


Moneydorraghmore 

fMoumel 
KiJlyglinnia 
Legamaddy. 
Grangewalls. 
Bright. 
Tullynespick 
Ballygilbert. 
Ballynagalliagh. 


St.  John's  Point. 

Eilbride. 

Saul. 

Ballycraig  (Parish  of 
Inch. 

Knockinelder  (or  Bally- 
martyr). 

Lisban. 

Holywood. 


Mr.  Wakeman's  Hand-Book  of  Irish  Antiquities  makes 
the  following  remark  on  the  interments  at  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  John's  Point: — "The  direction  of  the 
grave  is  generally  from  east  to  west,  but  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  very  early  church  at  St.  John's  Point,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  and  elsewhere,  the  cists  are  arranged 
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in  the  form  of  a  circle,  to  the  centre  of  which  the  feet 
converge.^'  It  is  remarkable,  that  during  the  explora- 
tions at  Ephesus  the  graves  in  the  Christian  cemetery 
were  found  radiating  from  a  central  point,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  St.  Patrick's  ecclesiastical 
training  in  the  south  of  France  caused  marfy  of  the  cere- 
monies of  Ephesus  to  be  carried  to  Ireland,  for  the  great 
commerce  between  Marseilles  and  the  ports  of  Asia 
Minor  brought  the  south  of  France  into  immediate  con- 
nexion with  Ephesus.  Stone-lined  graves  have  been 
found  at  nearly  all  the  ancient  churches  of  the  diocese  of 
Down.  The  writer  of  The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  Ix.,  properly  remarks,  "  that  the  occurrence 
of  long  stone  cists  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  age 
by  itself  will  also  appear  from  the  following  facts,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Thomas : — At  Ness,  in 
the  island  of  Lewis,  till  quite  recently  no  one  was 
buried  in  a  wooden  coffin.  There  was  only  one  big 
coffin  in  connexion  with  every  churchyard,  which  the 
people  called  ^  The  Chest  of  the  Dead.'  When  the  body 
was  brought  to  the  churchyard  in  this  coffin,  a  coffin  of 
stone  was  made,  in  which  the  body  was  placed.  This 
manner  of  burying  lasted  until  comparatively  recent 
times,  for  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  last  buried  in 
*  The  Chest  of  the  Dead'  is  well  remembered  even  yet." 
We,  in  the  pride  of  our  civilization,  may  pronounce 
interment  in  a  rude  stone  coffin,  formed  of  separate  flag- 
stones, as  barbarous;  yet  such  coffins  have  for  many 
centuries  faitlif ally  fulfilled  their  trust,  in  guarding  the 
frail  remnants  of  humanity,  while  the  modem  oaken 
coffin  passes  into  dust  and  ashes  in  a  few  years.  Perhaps 
the  true  source  of  our  preference  is  that  we  cannot  afiFord 
a  grave  to  each  corpse,  and  the  olden  dead,  no  matter 
how  rich  they  were  in  life,  must  as  soon  as  possible 
make  room  for  fresh  tenants  of  the  grava  Groups  of 
graves  resembling  those  just  described  have  been  found 
in  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  By  the 
English  antiquarians  they  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  are  said  to  date  from  the 
sixth  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.     Cists  formed  of 
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rough  stones,  set  on  edge  and  covered  with  flags,  have 
been  found  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  of  Cupar- 
Angus,  in  a  portion  of  the  old  cemetery  at  Durham 
Cathedral,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Priory  of  North  Ber- 
wick, at  the  church  of  Kelso,  and  all  round  the  ruined 
church  of  Kirkheugh.  This  mode  of  interment  through- 
out Scotland '^and  portions  of  England  is,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  Irish  customs  disseminated  through  the 
influence  of  lona ;  yet,  from  the  words  of  Adamnan,  it 
would  appear  that  the  body  of  St.  Columba  was  rolled 
in  dean  linen  sheets,  and  placed  in  a  coffin — ^'  Venera- 
bile  corpus,  mundis  involutum  sindonibus,  et  prseparata 
positum  in  ratabusta,  debita  humatur  cum  veneratione.^' 
Reeves,  Vita  S.  Col.^  p.  239. 

A  very  singular  custom  was  followed  by  our  ances- 
tors— ^in  each  stone-lined  grave  they  placed  a  white 
pebble.  A  few  years  ago  a  cemetery  of  stone-lined 
graves  was  discovered  under  the  avenue  which  leads  up 
to  the  ancient  graveyard  of  Saul.  The  workmen  re- 
marked that  there  were  in  each  grave  several  white 
pebbles.  In  this  they  may  have  easily  been  mistaken ; 
for,  by  the  destruction  of  several  graves,  the  pebbles  of 
two  or  three  of  them  may  have  become  so  commingled, 
that  they  all  appeared  to  belong  to  one  grave.  White 
pebbles  have  also  been  found  in  the  graves  of  the  very 
ancient  cemetery  in  Ballynacraig.  A  writer  in  the 
Gentleman^s  Magazine  says,  that  in  similar  graves  in 
England  one  white  pebble  is  invariably  found,  which, 
he  says,  is  attributed  by  antiquarians  to  an  ancient 
custom  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  Apocalypse,  chap, 
ii.  ver.  17 — "  To  him  that  overcometh  I  will  give  hidden 
manna,  and  I  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  on  the 
stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  one  knoweth  but  he 
that  receiveth."  An  allusion  to  the  custom  of  judges 
giving  their  votes  by  depositing  a  white  or  a  black 
stone — the  former  to  express  that  they  acquitted  the 
accused ;  the  latter  that  they  condemned  him.  Hence 
Ovid  says : — 

''  Mos  erat  antiquis  niveis,  atrisque  lapillis 
His  damnare  reoB,  illis  absolvere  culpa." 
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The  allusion  in  the  text  is,  however,  rather  to  white 
counters  given  to  the  victors  in  the  public  games,  and  in- 
scribed, as  it  appears,  not  with  the  name  of  the  receiver, 
but  of  the  object  which  he  was  to  receive. 

Caves,  whose  walls  are  built  of  diy  stones,  without 
any  cement,  and  roofed  with  long  flagstones,  placed 
horizontally,  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  many  of 
the  ancient  churches  of  the  diocese  of  Down.  As  they 
were  probably  intended  as  places  of  retreat  in  time  of 
danger,  their  proximity  to  ancient  churches  is  only 
another  indication  that  those  churches,  though  many 
of  them  are  now  at  a  distance  from  villages,  were 
formerly  surrounded  by  dwellings.  Caves  occur  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ancient  churches  of  Sea- 
forde,  TyTcUa,  Ardtole,  Slanes,  Molusk,  and  others. 
Caves  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  these  churches  incline 
us  to  suspect  that  they  may  at  times  have  been  used  as 
abodes  by  early  ascetics.  The  caves  of  Enockmore, 
County  Fermanagh,  and  that  at  Lough  Nacloyduffe,  in 
the  same  county,  exhibiting  early  Christian  symbok 
^see  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ^  1869),  the 
Christian  inscription  found  in  the  cave  at  Seaforde, 
Co.  Down,  and  in  that  of  Killena,  Co.  Antrim,  and 
the  sculptured  caves  of  Scotland,  strongly  favour  that 
opinion. 

My  object  in  placing  these  notes  before  the  Eoyal 
Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  is, 
that  they  may  induce  my  fellow  members  to  investigate 
the  subjects  m  other  portions  of  Ireland. 
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THE  CHAEACTER  AND  DISTRIBTTTION  OP  THE  RUDELY- 
WORKED  FLIirrS  OF  THE  NORTH  OF  IRELAND,  CHIEFLY 
IN  ANTRIM  AND  DOWN. 

BT  WILLIAM    ORAT,    M.R.I.A.,    LOCAL  SEC.    ROTAL    HISTORICAL   AND 
ARCHiEOLOOICAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND,  AND  PRESIDENT  B.  N.  F.  C. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Ireland  has  long  been  famous  for  Its  rich  yield  of  skil- 
fully-wrought flmt  and  stone  implements  of  pre-historic 
times.  There  are  but  few  countries  that  equal  her 
wealth  in  this  respect,  and  probably  no  country  can 
exhibit  such  a  yariety  of  forms,  or  such  skilful  workman- 
ship. 

Worked  flints  are  fairly  distributed  all  over  the 
country,  but,  beyond  doubt,  the  county  of  Antrim  has 
yielded  them  in  the  greatest  abundance.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  cretaceous,  or  flint-bearing 
rocks  occur  only  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  chiefly  in 
the  county  of  Antrim. 

The  geological  features  of  the  district  are  yery  re- 
markabla  An  immense  sheet  of  very  dark  basaltic 
rocks  coyers  nearly  the  entire  of  Antrim  and  portions  of 
the  adjoining  counties  to  a  maximum  thickness  of  about 
900  ft.  This  thick  sheet  of  rocks  is  more  or  less  bounded  by 
escarpments,  forming  in  many  places  bold  cliffs,  particu- 
larly along  the  coast,  where  they  enhance  the  grandeur 
of  the  scenery,  and  form  combmations  of  the  greatest 
beauty. 

Many  of  those  escarpments  expose  the  white  lime- 
stone or  chalk  rock  that  underlies  the  black  basaltic 
sheet,  with  which  the  chalk  is  probably  co-extensiye. 
The  chalk  is  well  exposed  below  the  basalt  on  the  face  of 
the  cliff  along  the  coast  road,  particularly  near  Glenarm 
(see  Fig.  1),  where  the  layers  of  flint-bearing  chalk 
form  a  face  of  considerable  height  below  the  sheets  of 
overlying  basalt. 

Bands  of  flint  nodules  occur  throughout  the  chalk, 
and  between  the  basalt  and  the  chalk  there  is  often  a 
great  accumulation  of  flint,  the  result  of  the  sub-areal 
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denudation  of  the  chalk,  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the 
basalt ;  and  as  the  face  of  the  cliff  is  worn  away  by 
atmospheric  and  other  agencies,  the  flints  fall,  and  accu- 
mulate along  the  talus,  or  under-cliff,  at  the  base  of  the 
rock  escarpments. 

The  white  cliffs  of  Antrim  were  no  doubt  objects  of 
great  interest  to  the  early  colonists  of  Ireland,  who, 
after  establishing  themselves  here,  discovered  the  abun- 
dance of  flints,  and  thus,  guided  by  local  advantages, 


Fig.  I. —Chalk  ClifiEs,  Antrim  Coast  Road,  near  Glenarm,  showing  Basalt  coverine  the 
Flint-bearing  Chalk. 

selected  the  sites  of  flint  factories,  and  doubtless  carried 
on  a  trade  in  worked  flints  with  other  parts  of  the  island: 
indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as  we  will  see  in 
the  sequel,  that  the  raw  material  itself  was  carried  long 
distances  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture. 

Whether  the  ancients  traded  in  worked  flints  or  not, 
we  are  quite  certain  that  in  our  own  day  large  quantities 
of  those  ancient  implements  (and  some  of  their  modem 
imitations)  have  been  sold  out  of  Antrim.  The  chief 
portion  of  the  Irish  worked  flints  in  the  museums  of 
England  and  Scotland  has  been  obtained  from  Antrim, 
and  large  numbers  continue  to  leave  the  country  year 
by  year.     Yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  we  have  not  in  this 
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locality  a  public  collection  that  would  adequately  repre- 
sent the  number,  variety,  and  distribution  of  our  north 
of  Ireland  worked  flints.  The  only  existing  public  col- 
lections in  the  county  are  those  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Belfast  Natural  History  Society,  and  a  smaller  one 
in  the  Ballymoney  Town  Hall.  Fortunately  there  are 
several  private  collections,  some  of  them  very  rich  in 
worked  flints,  stone,  and  bronze.*  I  may,  I  think,  fairly 
say  that  no  individual  has  done  more  to  preserve  those 
articles  than  Mr.  Arthur,  of  Ballymena,  by  whose  zeal^ 
industry,  and  intelligence,  as  a  collector  and  dealer,  a 
great  number  of  articles  have  been  secured,  and  passed 
into  the  cabinets  of  private  and  public  collectors. 

The  higher  forms  of  stone  and  flint  implements,  such 
as  the  polished  flint  celts,  and  elaborately  chipped 
arrowheads,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  collectors 
from  a  very  early  period,  but  the  ruder  forms,  such  as  I 
have  to  describe,  were  almost  entirely  neglected  or 
overlooked  until  recently,  when  systematic  inquiry  was 
stimulated  by  the  discovery  of  worked  flints  of  rude 
types  in  the  caverns  and  river  gravels  of  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Belgium. 

PREVIOUS  AUTHORS. 

One  of  the  first  to  inquire  into  the  subject  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  was  the  well-known  observer,  John 
Evans,  F.S.A.,  author  of  the  work  on  Ancient  Stone 
Implements  of  Great  Britain^  who  examined  and  de- 
scribed the  worked  flints  of  Toomebridge  and  Lough 
Neagh.  About  the  same  time  (1865)  my  attention  was 
directed  to  the  subject  by  observing  worked  flints  in 
the  gravel  used  for  walks,  &c.,  in  Lurgan,  and  obtained 
from  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  about  two  and  a-half 


*  The  principal  private  collections  at  Captain  Giveen,  Cderaine ;  W.  H.  Patter- 

present  are  thoee  belonging  to  the  Eari  of  son,  Belfast ;  W .  Raphael,  Ballymena ; 

Antrim,   Glenarm;    the  Marchioness  of  J.  A.  Henderson,  Belfast;  and  my  own 

IWnahire,  Hillsborough ;   BeT.  Canon  collection,  in  which  both  the  stone  and 

Grainger,    Broughshane ;    ReT.    James  bronze  ages  are  fairly  represented.    The 

O^Laverty,     Holywood ;     Bev.     Canon  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Benn,  of  Glen- 

K'Bwaine,  Belfast;  Bev.  A.  H.  Beattie,  ravel,  now  held  by  his  brother  in  Belfast, 

Portglenone;    Messrs.  W.  J.   Knowles,  will   be  presented  to  the  Belfast  Ma- 

Cnllybackey ;  D.  Wilson,  Ballymoney ;  seam. 
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miles  from  the  town.  I  then  visited  the  spot,  and  col- 
lected several  worked  flints.  Subsequently  I  observed 
worked  flints  in  the  gravel  used  in  Belfast,  and  having 
ascertained  that  the  latter  was  taken  off  the  beach  at 
Greencastle,  between  Belfast  and  Carrickfergus,  on  the 
Antrim  side  of  Belfast  Lough,  I  carefully  examined  the 
gravels  at  both  sides  of  the  harbour,  and  in  every  in- 
stance I  found  worked  flints  in  quantity. 

In  June,  1866,  I  conducted  a  party  of  the  Belfast 
Naturalists^  Field  Club  from  Carrickf ergus  to  Whitehead, 
and  on  that  occasion  we  collected  several  good  speci- 
mens from  the  gravels  of  Kilroot.^ 

The  following  year  (1867)  the  late  Mr.  G.  V.  Du  Noyer 
came  to  reside  in  Carrickfergus,  and  I  was  the  first  to 
tell  him  that  worked  flints  occurred  all  round  the  neigh- 
bourhood. During  my  first  interview  with  him  I  en- 
gaged to  procure  worked  flints  within  a  few  yards  of  where 
we  stood,  and  I  did  so,  to  his  surprise.  At  first  he  was 
so  struck  with  their  abundance,  that  he  was  disposed  to 
attribute  them  to  natural  causes ;  but  afterwards  detect- 
ing their  true  artificial  character,  he  described  them  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland  and 
elsewhere.  Other  observers  have  also  published  the  re- 
sults of  their  investigations  on  the  subject.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  authors,  with  the  dates  of  their 
respective  Papers,  in  the  order  of  publication : — 


Bobert  Day,       .  Proceedings  Eilkeimy  AidiaBological  Society, 

E.  Bexin,  .     .     .  Proceedings  Kilkenny  ArchsBological  Society, 

W.  Gray, .     .     .  Belfast  Naturalist  Field  Club  Beport,      .     . 

B.  Day,    .     .     .  Proceedings  Kilkenny  ArchsDological  Society, 

J.  Evans,  .     .    .  ArohsBologia,  Vol.  xu., 

6.  V.  Du  Noyer,  Journal  Boyal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland, 

J.  H.  Staples,    .  Belfast  Naturalist  Field  Club  Beport,      .     . 

W.  H.  Trail,      .  Geological  Survey  Memoir,  Sheets  49  and  50, 

W.  J.  Knowles, .  British  Association  Meeting,  Belfast,  .     .     . 

W.  Gray,'     .     .  British  Association  Meeting,  Belfast,  .     .    . 

W.  Gray, .     .    .  Belfast  Naturalist  Field  Club  Beport,      .    . 

Professor  Hull,  .  Geological  Survey  Memoir,  Sheets  21,  28,  29, 

W.  J.  Knowles, .  British  Association  Meeting,  Dublin.  .     .     . 

W.  J.  Knowles, .  British  Association  Meeting,  Sheffield,     .     . 


Jan.,  1865. 

April,  1866. 

April,  1867. 

Oct.,  1868. 

1868. 

1868. 

1869. 

1871. 

1874. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1878. 

1879. 


1  See  Beport  of  B.  N.  F.  0.  for  year 
ending  31st  March,  1867. 

*  The  Paper  I  read  at  the  British  As- 
■ociation  contained  the  substance  of  the 


present  communication.  AB  the  other 
l^apers  above  enumerated  were  descrip- 
tive of  limited  areas.— W.  G. 
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PLATE  A. 
Hammer  Stones,  and  Rnde  Flint  Implements  of  tlie  Palaeolithic  Type— one- third  fall  size. 


1 14  THE  CHARACTER  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE 

DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERS. 

We  now  •  come  to  consider  the  character  of  our 
worked  flints,  the  simplest  form  of  which  is  the  Flint 
flake;  and  as  this  term  is  often  improperly  used  in 
works  treating  of  geology  and  the  antiquity  of  man,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  define  what  a  flint  flake  really  is 
before  we  proceed  farther.  The  term  "flint  flake"  should 
only  be  employed  to  denote  certain  forms  of  flint,  the 
characters  of  which  prove  them  to  be  the  result  of 
human  workmanship,  and  as  such,  "  flakes"  differ  from 
mere  "  chips,"  "  spalls,"  or  "  splinters,"  the  separate 
fragments  of  which  show  no  evidence  of  design. 

In  Fig.  2  I  give  a  sketch  of  a  typical  flint  flake, 
which  always  shodid  have  the  following  characters : — 

A.  The  flat  end ;  being  a  portion  of  the  face  of  the 

flint  core  from  which  the  flake  was  struck ; 

B.  The  bulb  of  percussion,  showing  the  point  that 

received  the  blow ; 

C.  The  conchoidal  face  as  the  result  of  the  blow ; 

D.  One  or  more  ridges  at  the  back ; 

E.  The  inclining  surfaces  or  facets ; 

all  showing  that  the  intention  of  the  maker  was — ^first  to 
strike  off  the  flakes,  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  on  the  core, 
and  then,  by  a  dexterous  blow  inside  the  ridge,  to  strike 
off  a  flake  that  will  be  long  and  thin,  tapering  to  a  point 
at  the  end  farthest  from  the  bulb  of  percussion. 

Every  "  flake  "  may  not  have  all  these  characteristic 
features ;  indeed,  the  outside  flakes  from  the  flint  nodule 
could  not  have  the  ridge  at  the  back ;  but  the  nearer  the 
"flake"  conforms  to  the  above  description,  or  the  more 
of  the  above  characters  it  possesses,  the  more  likely  is  it 
to  be  the  result  of  manipulative  skill,  because  the  series 
of  operations  necessary  to  produce  those  features  could 
not  weU  be  repeated  so  imiformly  by  any  natural  cause, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  the  result  of  some  fairly  intelli* 
gent  human  skill. 

At  the  same  time  the  process  by  which  the  characters 
described  are  produced  are  so  simple,  that  they  may  be 
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often  closely  imitated  by  natural  causes,  and  occasionally 
one  or  more  of  the  resulting  features  may  be  found  on 
mere  chips  of  flint ;  but  those  accidents  will  not  affect 
the  general  conclusion,  for  to  all  intelligent  observers  the 
special  characters  of  every  true  flint  flake  are  as  evi- 
dently tlie  result  of  human  skill  as  a  watch,  a  penknife, 
or  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  insist  further 
upon  the  artificial  character  of  those  flakes.  I  will 
assume  this  admitted;  but  I  may  state,  that  if  it  was 


B     A 


Back. 


Side. 
Tig.  2.— Typical  Flint  Flake-balf  lull  tiM. 


F9C€. 


possible  to  produce  those  flakes  by  any  natural  agency, 
we  should  find  them  so  producea  in  Antrim,  where  we 
have  such  quantities  of  flints  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
natural  forces,  which  have  crushed,  splintered,  and 
chipped  them  into  an  endless  variety  of  forms.  And  yet 
it  has  been  carefully  ascertained  that  worked  flints  do 
not  occur  in  any  of  those  natural  accumulations. 

In  Fig.  1  I  have  endeavoured  to  depict  the  crushed 
flints  that  appear  in  great  abundance  in  the  hollow, 
irregular  surface  of  the  chalk  below  the  basaltic  rocks. 
I  have  examined  thousands  of  tons  of  those  crushed 
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flints,  but  never  found  anything  like  a  flake  through 
them,  or  in  any  natural  or  accidental  gathering  of  flint 
debris.  We  have  several  Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary 
deposits  of  flint  gravels,  but  they  contain  no  flint  flakes. 
The  inter-glacial  gravels  cut  through  by  the  railway 
near  Antrim,  or  the  Esker  ridge  of  flint  gravel  near 
Lisbum,  contain  no  flint  flakes  wherever  they  occur; 
they  are  only  found  on  the  surface:  even  when  asso- 
ciated with  gravels,  the  worked  flints  are  only  found  at 
or  near  the  surface,  and  are  not  mixed  up  with  the 
gravel. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  FLAKES. 

The  flint  flakes  are  so  very  abundant,  they  furnish 
evidence  of  various  degrees  of  manipulative  skill.  Some 
produced  by  a  few  blows  are  extremely  symmetrical, 


Fig.  3.— Flint  Flakes— half  full  size. 


such  as  our  type  specimen.  Fig.  2 ;  others  are  chipped  to 
form  by  no  small  amount  of  labour,  such  as  Fig.  3,  B ; 
while  the  great  majority  of  the  flakes  are  very  rude 
indeed,  such  as  Fig.  3,  C,  apparently  clumsy  failures,  but 
showing  that  they  are  the  result  of  attempts  to  produce 
the  typical  form  already  described.  Some  are  so  small 
and  delicate,  thin  and  transparent,  that  they  may  be 
mounted  as  slides  for  the  microscopic  examination  of  the 
organic  remains  in  the  flint.  As  a  rule,  the  flakes  are 
opaque,  the  exterior  being  converted  into  a  kind  of  porce- 
lain, which  is  generally  white,  particularly  in  the  speci- 
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mens  from  open  gravels ;  and  as  this  crust  is  absorbent, 
the  flakes  become  stained  more  or  less  when  in  contact 
with  ferruginous  clays  or  carbonaceous  deposits.     This 
external  coating,  the  result  of  age  and  decomposition, 
often  penetrates  to  a  depth  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or 
more,  and  if  the  flake  is  broken  across  the  unaltered  flint 
will  be  seen  below  the  crust.     Thus  the  general  form,  as 
well  as  the  lithological  character  of  our  north  of  Ireland 
flakes,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  very  oldest  flakes 
from  the  caverns  of  France,  Belgium,  or  England.  Flakes 
manufactured  by  the  pre-historic  Irish  may  be  picked 
up  from  building  sites  within  the  Belfast  Borough  boun- 
dary, that  do  not  di£Eer  in  any  essential  character  from 
the  flakes  found  in  the  ossiferous  caverns  of  the  south  of 
France,  where  they  are  associated  with  the  remains  of 
extinct  animals  and  other  evidences  of  remote  antiquity. 
Indeed,  the  description   of  the  worked  flints  from  the 
caves  of  Aquitania,  published   by  Messrs.  Lartet  and 
Christy,  in  their  valuable  work  Reliquice  Aquitanicce  applies 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  to  many  of  the  characteristic 
fonns  of  worked  flints  of  Antrim  and  Down.    Therefore, 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  flakes  themselves  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  belong  to  a  very  early  age  of 
this  country's  history,  and  are  not  the  refuse  chips  of 
gun-flint  factories.     It  is  quite  true  that  itinerant  flint- 
Bappers  formerly   went  tlirough   the   country   making 
gun-flints ;  and  there  are  still  living  at  Lame,  Glenarm, 
and  Portglenone  the  immediate  relations  of  men,  who, 
from  forty  to  sixty  years  ago,  followed  the  trade  of  gun- 
flint  makers ;  but  in  some  cases  those  very  flint-nappers 
made  their  gun-flints  from  the  then  existing  flint  flakes. 
Forty  years  ago  the  brick  land  along  the  Bann  above 
Portglenone  was  famous  for  the  excellent  flint  it  yielded, 
but  no  flint  occurs   there  naturally.      The  flints   the 
Dappers  used  were  the  well-formed  sharp  thin  "  flakes  " 
to  be  found  still  in  the  same  locality. 

If  we  attempt  to  classify  our  flint  flakes,  we  will  soon 
discover  that  the  several  characteristic  forms  merge  into 
each  other  in  every  degree.  We  may  pick  a  group,  and 
call  them  "knives,"  and  another  "saws,"  and  a  third 
^* picks"  or  "lances,"  but  all  this  classification  must  be 
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governed  more  by  our  own  speculative  theories  than  by 
any  positive  eviaence  we  possess  as  to  the  real  uses  of 
those  ancient  implements.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  ancient  folk  made  their  implements  serve  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes;  and  the  forms  the  worked  flints  as- 
sumed depended  upon  many  accidents,  such  as  the  skill  of 
the  manipulator,  and  the  nature,  or  fracture,  of  the 
material,  rather  than  upon  the  intention  of  the  workman 
himself.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say  with  anything  like 
certainty  that  this  was  a  "knife,"  this  a  "lance,"  and 
this  a  "  saw,"  much  less  account  for  the  chipping  of  any 
special  form.  We  sometimes  find  similar  implements 
employed  by  modem  savages,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
trace  their  uses,  but  we  cannot  with  certainty  say  that 
the  ancients  used  their  implements  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  modems  do. 


Fig.  4.— Flake  moimted  as  a  Knife,  South  Australia— half  full  slse. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  flakes  in  modem  times,  I 
give  a  sketch  (Fig.  4)  of  an  implement  in  my  collection 
from  South  Australia.  It  was  sent  me  by  a  gentleman 
©i^gftg^d  in  the  Trans-continental  Telegraph  service. 
He  had  read  some  of  my  published  descriptions,  and 
noticing  the  implements  in  use  among  the  natives  of 
South  Australia,  he  sent  me  one.  This  knife  seems  to 
be  an  ordinary  chert  flake,  mounted  in  a  handle  of  some 
kind  of  fibre,  made  solid  by  pitch-like  cement.  The 
implement  is  now  used  by  the  natives  in  a  certain  form 
of  circumcision,^  through  which  the  boys,  as  they  grew 
up  to  manhood,  were  initiated  into  the  tribal  councils. 

Many  of  our  worked  flakes  are  dressed  at  the  bulb 
end,  like  as  if  prepared  for  a  handle  such  as  that  of  the 


'  Amobius  says,  **  Pessinuntios  silicem  pro  deCLm  matre  coluiase.*'— ^Adv.  Oentes, 
lib.  Ti.  2. 
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Australian  knife  just  described.  I  call  those  ^Hanged 
flakes"  (see  Fig.  3,  D  and  E).  This  must  have  been  a 
recognised  pattern,  because  they  are  found  in  so  many 
places,  such  as  Toomebridge,  Ballintoy,  Ballygally, 
Islandmagee,  Lame,  Holywood,  Belfast,  &c. 

The  **  flake"  was,  doubtless,  most  frequently  used  as 
the  firpt  step  towards 
the  manufacture  of  more 
elaborate  implements, 
such  as  the  arrowhead 
and  scraper;  but  the 
flake  must  have  been 
used  in  its  simplest  form 
as  an  implement,  be- 
cause we  nnd  examples 
of  that  form  made  from 
other  materials,  such  as 
chert  or  basalt.  Fig.  5 
is  a  drawing  of  a  stone 
flake    (not    flint)  from 

Toomebridge,   half    full       Fig.Is.— F]ake,ofBasalt,fromToomebridge. 

size. 

Undressed  flakes  are  sometimes  found  in  crannoges. 
Pig.  6  is  a  sketch,  half  full  size,  of  flakes  found,  with 


Fiff.  6.— Flakes  from  the  Cnnnoge  at 
Loughrairel,  Co.  Antrim. 


Fig.  7. — Rude  Flakes  from  an  Ancient 
Grave  near  Glenarm. 


several  others,  in  the  crannoge  of  Loughravel,  between 
Bandalstown  and  Toomebridge,  Co.  Antrim. 

Even  very  rude  flakes  were  considered  of  such  value 
as  to  be  deposited  in  ancient  graves. 
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Several  ancient  graves  were  found  above  a  qnairy 
face  on  the  Antrim  coast,  near  GlenamL  The  1x)dies 
were  enclosed  in  rudely-formed  cists,  and  with  each  were 
found  a  large  nimiber  of  flint  flakes,  such  as  I  show,  half 
full  size,  by  Fig.  7.  In  the  same  graves  were  also  many 
other  flint  chips,  such  as  constitute  the  refuse  of  a  flint 
factory. 

CORES. 

There  were  several  ancient  flint  factories  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  as  is  proved  by  the  number  of  flakes,  cores, 
hammers,  &c.,  that  so  frequently  occur  together.  It  is 
at  such  centres  we  most  commonly  find  the  "  cores,"  or 
the  remains  of  the  flint  nodules  from  which  the  flakes 


Fig.  8.— Cores  firom  which  Flakes  were  strack— half  fall  size. 

were  struck.  Cores  vary  very  much  in  size  and  shape, 
usually  taking  the  form  of  a,  truncated  cone  (see  Fig.  8, 
A,  B,  C,  D),  the  base  of  the  cone  being  the  original  flat 
fractured  surface  of  the  flint,  and  the  sides  developed  by  a 
series  of  facets,  showing  where  the  flakes  were  struck  off. 
Many  of  the  cores  are  large  and  rough :  more  frequently 
they  are  about  four  inches  long;  and  sometimes  they  are 
very  small — not  longer  than  an  inch — as  B  and  C,  Fig.  8. 


HAMMERS. 


Ancient  flint  factory  sites  also  yield  a  large  number 
of  hammer-stones,  supposed  to  be  the  implements  used 
in  striking  o£E  the  flakes.     They  are  commonly  mere 
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pebbles  of  any  kind  of  hard  stone :  most  frequently  they 
are  quartzite  pebbles ;  but  they  are  also  formed  of  basalt, 
granite,  syenite,  indurated  slate,  milky  quartz,  and  flint. 
See  Fig.  9,  showing  a  quartzite  peoble  hammer-stone 
bruised  and  chipped  by  use.  Other  forms  are  illustrated 
W  Plate  A.  Nos.  1  and  5,  granite;  No.  2,  dolerite; 
^0.  3,  quartzite ;  No.  4,  red  syenite.  Similar  pebbles 
occur  in  the  boulder  clay  adjoining  the  stations  from 
which  the  hammers  were  collected. 

I  have  found  those  hammer-stones  most  commonly  in 
the  sand  dimes,  particularly  at  Dundrum,  Co.  Down; 
Ballintoy,  Co.  Antrim,  and  Castlerock,  Co.  Londonderry. 
I  have  obseryed  that  hammer-stones  with  the  crushed 


Fig.  9.~Hainmf>r'8tone,  bruised  at  one  end,  and  chipped  at  the  other,  by  use. 

ends,  indicatire  of  use,  are  not  so  common  in  the  locali- 
ties where  silicious  nodules  occur  in  abundance  from 
natural  causes;  hammers  are  most  frequently  foimd 
where  the  silicious  nodules  are  not  common  naturally. 
For  example,  hammer-stones  are  rare  in  the  Lame 
gravels,  otherwise  rich  in  worked  flints  and  silicious 
nodules;  whereas  in  the  sand  dunes,  that  contain  no 
nodules,  hanmier-stones  are  usually  common.  Possibly 
at  Lame,  where  almost  every  pebble  was  suitable  for  a 
Iiammer,  no  single  stone  used  as  a  hammer  was  retained, 
as  such,  long  enough  to  become  crushed  by  use,  whereas 
in  the  sand  dunes,  where  silicious  materisds  were  scarce, 
each  hammer  was  retained  so  long  in  service  that  it 
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received  those  permanent  marks  of  use,  by  which  it  is 
now  distinguished. 

SCRAPERS. 

The  ^^  scraper,"  which  has  such  a  wide  geographical 
distribution,  is  another  form  found  very  commonly 
among  the  worked  flints  of  Antrim  and  Down,  many  of 
them  almost  identical  with  the  forms  so  common  in 
England,  France,  Denmark,  and  Belgium.  Some  of  the 
scrapers  from  near  Belfast  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  those  taken  from  the  ossiferous  caves  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  we  find  representatives  of  every  form 
described  by  Mr.  Evans  in  his  work  on  the  Ancient  Stone 
Implements  of  Great  Britain^  or  by  Messrs.  Lartet  and 
Christie  in  Reliquice  AquitaniccB.  Even  at  the  same  station, 


Fig.  xo. — Scrapers -^alf  fall  size. 


or  in  the  same  gathering,  the  character  of  the  scrapers  is 
as  varied  as  the  flakes  from  which  they  were  made. 

Fig.  10  illustrates  some  of  the  forms.  A  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  round  form,  B  the  long  scraper,  and  C  is  an 
example  of  those  that  are  broad  at  the  base  and  narrow 
at  the  bulb. 

A  further  illustrates  those  that  are  carefully  chipj 
to  a  very  uniform  and  thin  edge.  B  shows  that  the  ec 
was  not  always  uniform;  they  are  very  often  notched 
and  rough  ;  and  C  shows  that  the  edge  was  not  always 
thin,  as  a  great  many  scrapers  are  very  blunt  and  thick 
at  the  edge. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  so-called  "  scraper'' 
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was  ever  used  as  strike-a-lights  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
They  are  not  the  best  suited  for  that  purpose,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  so  much  care  would  be  taken  in  chipping 
them  to  form,  particularly  where  we  have  thin  flint  chips 
in  such  yast  quantities  produced  naturally.  Many  of  the 
neatly  chipped  scrapers  are  not  larger  than  a  finger-nail 
^so  small  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  used  for  strike- 
a-lights. 

The  "scraper,"  like  the  "tanged  flake"  and  "core," 
is  found  in  Antrim  and  Down  wherever  the  flakes  are 
common,  and  show,  by  having  the  "  bulb  of  percussion" 
and  other  features,  that  they  were  made  from  ordinary 
flakes.  The  best  examples  of  scrapers  have  been  found 
at  Ballintoy,  Bannmouth,  Ballygally,  Belfast,  Dundrum, 
and  Toomebridge. 


Fig.  xz. — Irregular- shaped  Scrapers — ^haif  full  size. 

The  irregular  form  of  scrapers  shown  by  Fig.  1 1  are 
not  very  common,  but  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
prove  that  the  ancient  flmt  workers  made  use  of  any 
irregular-shaped  flint  that  the  accident  of  fracture  placed 
in  their  hancw.  Those  specimens  are  as  carefully  worked 
as  the  more  orthodox  forms. 

The  hollow  scrapers,  or  saws.  Fig.  12,  are  usually 
formed  from  very  thin  flakes.  The  hollow  is  sometimes 
very  carefully  worked,  so  as  to  furnish  a  neatly  serrated 
edge,  the  chipping  being  sometimes  from  the  bulb  side 
of  the  flake,  as  A;  and  in  other  cases  the  chipping  is 
towards  the  bulb  side,  as  B.     Some  forms,  like  C,  have 
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two  and  three  hollows  in  the  same  specimen.     They  are 
often  found  in  the  sand  dunes,  and  are  occasionally  met 


Fig.  18. — Hollow  Scrapers,  or  Saws— lialf  fall  size. 


-^  ?■ 


with  in  ancient  graves.  In  January,  187Q;v<4ie  Earl  of 
Antrim  and  Dr.  Holden  (then  of  Glenaru^^plored  a 
series  of  ^'kistveans,"  or  '^  giants'  graves,^^|ilich  occur 
in  the  glens  of  Antrim,  and  in  one  of  them  thjB  explorers 
found  no  less  than  thirteen  of  these  implements,  together 
with  broken  urns  and  flint  implements. 


SPECIAL  FORMS. 


Another  form  of  worked  flint  found  in  the  sand  dimes 
is  shown  by  Fig.  13,  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 


Fig.  13. — Flakes  chipped  to  Special  Forms— half  iiill  itixe. 

assign  a  use.     Most  likely  this,  with  the  forms  shown  by 
Fig.  11,  are  the  result  of  accidental  fracture,  rather  than 
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the  intention  of  the  manipulator;  but  it  is  curious  to  find 
the  same  peculiar  forms  repeated.^ 

I  hare  picked  up  several  borers  (Fig.  14)  in  the  sand 
Sometimes  they  are  very  neatly  chipped  to  a 


C  D 

Tig.  14.— A,  Triangular-shaped  Arrow-head ;  B,  C,  D,  Flint  Borer»—lialf  full  sue. 

sharp  point,  and  occasionally  they  assume  the  form  of 
single-barbed  arrow-points. 

AEEOW-HEADa 

Beautifully  worked  arrow-heads  have  been  found  in 
the  sand  dunes  of  Dimdrum,  Ballintoy,  Portstewart,  &c. 


^4 


Fig"  15.— Flint  Arrow-heads—half  full  size. 


Fig.  15  shows  examples  I  have  picked  up  in  the  sand 
dunes  at  Castle-rock,  or  Bannmouth  West.* 


^  See  figure  and  description  of  a  fifih- 
hnk  of  flint  in  Kilsson's  Stone  Age^ 
edited  by  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

'  The  examples  of  superior  manipula- 
tive  skill,  such  as  arrow-heads  and  fine 
>cnpeiB,are  scarce,  except  about  the  sand 
dunes.    I  never  found  an  arrow-head  in 
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the  gravels  of  raised  beaches,  although 
chipped  flakes  are  extremely  common; 
but  in  the  sand  dunes,  and  in  the  Bann, 
at  Toome,  examples  of  worked  flints  are 
found,  graduating  from  the  simplest  form 
up  to  the  highest  type  of  finely-diipped 
arrow-heads. 

K 
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FUNT  CELTS. 

Roughly-chipped  unpolished  flint  celts,  having  all 
the  characteristics  of  extreme  age,  are  also  found  in 


Fig.  x6.— Rudely- worked  Flint  Celts— half  fiill  size. 

every  locality  where  flakes  are  abundant.      They  are 
usually  small — ^from  three  to  six  inches  long — ^highly 


Fig.  17. — Discoidal  Flint— half  full  size. 


Fig.  x8.— Flint  Ball,  or  Shot— half  foil  1 


porcelainous,  and  roimded  by  age  {see  Figs.  16).  A, 
from  Craigavad,  Co.  Down  {see  also  Plate  B.  No.  4),  from 
Cultra,  Co.  Down ;  No.  6,  Lame ;  7,  Larne ;  8,  Ballin- 
toy;  9,  Lisdoonan,  Co.  Down;  10,  Ballygally;  11, 
Carnlough. 

Roughly-chipped  pick-like  forms  are  also  found,  such 
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afl  are  shown  by  Fig.  16,  B,  Holywood ;  and  Plate  B, 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  5,  from  Toomebridge.^ 

PALAEOLITHIC  TYPES. 

We  now  come  to  a  group  of  implements  that  ap- 
proach nearest  the  palaeolithic  forms  of  England  and  the 
Continent  They  are  shown  by  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  and  9  (Plate 
A),  and  by  Nos.  1  to  1 1  (Plate  B).  They  are  very  roughly 
chipped  to  form,  and  usually  retain  some  portion  of  the 
external  crust  of  the  flint  nodules  from  which  they  were 
formed,  and  are  more  or  less  flat  on  one  side. 

POLISHED  CELTS. 

The  ordinary  polished  stone  celts  are  also  very  fre- 
quently f  oimd  in  connexion  with  flint  flakes,  particularly 
at  Belfast,  Ballintoy,  Islandmagee,  Dundrum,  and 
Toomebridge.  At  the  latter  station  they  have  been  found 
in  great  abundance.  The  highly  finished  polished  flint 
celts  are  not  so  common :  I  have  only  f  oimd  them  on  the 
"  Plains,"  Belfast,  and  at  Bannmouth  West. 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RAISED  BEACHES. 

If  we  examine  the  shore  at  both  sides  of  ITelfast 
Lough,  we  will  find  in  several  places  true  raised 
beaches,  or  thick  beds  of  gravel,  once  forming  ^e  beach 
that  fringed  the  harbour,  but  now  raised  far  above  high- 
water  level,  in  some  places  as  much  as  20  feet. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus,  on 
the  Co.  Antrim  side,  and  Holywood,  on  the  Co.  Down 
side,  seem  to  have  been  built  upon  this  ancient  beach. 
On  the  Down  side  it  is  occasionally  met  with  along  the 
shore  as  far  as  Groomsport.     At  Ballyhome  Bay,  near 


1  The  diacoidal  implements  (Fig.  17),  chipped  to  form.    In  ancient  graves  and 

toch  as  are  80  common  in  the  Yorkshire  in  crannoges  rounded  water-worn  heach 

Wolds,  and  descrihed  hy  Mr.  Eyans.  are  pebhles  are  often  found;  but  the^  flint 

not  by  any  means  numerous.     I  nave  balls  I  refer  to  are  not  worn,  but  chipped 

only  loond  them  at  Lame  and  Ballin-  with  more  or  less  care  to  a  globular  form, 

toy.  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter.    They 

hi  the  sand  dunes  of  Dundrum,  Ballin«  ma]^  have  been  used  as  sling-stones  by  the 

toy,  snd  Bannmouth,  I  have  picked  up  ancients.    I  haye  in  my  collection  a  form 

iQtmded  balls  of  flint  (Fig.  18),  evidently  of  this  kind  from  Cornwall. 

E2 
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PLATE  B. 
Rude  Flint  Implements  of  the  Paheolithlc  Type— one-third  full  size. 
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Bangor,  the  raised  beach  gravels  form  the  steep  bank 
that  lines  the  inner  curye  of  the  bay,  and  they  extend 
over  the  site  of  the  terraces  of  houses  above  the  bank. 

At  the  Antrim  side  the  raised  beach  gravels  are  re- 
presented along  the  shore  to  Carrickfergus,  and  cover  a 
considerable  area  at  Kilroot:  they  occur  also  at  White- 
head, Glinn,  and  at  Lame.  The  Curren  of  Lame  is 
covered  by  the  raised  beach  gravels;  and  near  the 
harbour,  wnere  they  are  procured  for  ballast,  they  attain 
a  considerable  thickness.  On  the  east  coast  tney  are 
found  at  Ballygally  and  at  Camlough.  At  the  latter 
place  they  fringe  the  shore  for  the  (Estance  of  a  mile, 
and  cover  a  considerable  area  inland,  tovjrards  the  rising 
ground. 

The  surface  of  all  those  gravels  yields  an  immense 
quantity  of  worked  flints,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  flakes. 
At  some  of  those  places  hundreds  may  be  gathered 
in  an  hour,  and  the  flakes  are  not  confined  to  the 
actual  surface  of  the  raised  beaches;  they  conmionly 
cap  over  the  adjoining  land  as  well.  Nearly  all  the 
specimens  f  oimd  in  the  gravels  are  very  rude — something 
like  Fig.  3,  C.  They  are  more  or  less  rounded  and  worn, 
from  being  rolled  in  the  gravel,  often  so  much  so  as  to 
have  all  the  usual  characteristics  almost  obliterated, 
while  the  flakes  in  the  adjoining  clay  lands  are  quite 
sharp.  Other  forms  of  worked  flints  are  rare  in  the 
raised  beaches,  and  all  are  roughly  formed,  and  approach 
nearer  to  the  true  palaeolithic  forms  than  any  other  of 
our  northern  flints. 

There  is  nothing  in  worked  flints  themselves  to  de- 
termine their  age,  but  this  geological  zone  of  the  gravels 
is  very  clearly  marked. 

At  Cultra  the  raised  beach  gravels  occur  decidedly 
over  the  boulder  clay.  At  Ballyhome  there  is  a  capital 
section,  showing  the  boulder  clay  resting  upon  ice- 
marked  rocks;  and  the  blue  estuarine  clay  of  the  har- 
bour above  the  boulder  clay;  and  over  the  estuarine  clay 
comes  the  raised  beach  gravels. 

Then  at  the  Antrim  side  we  have  the  raised  beach 
gravels  at  Eolroot  resting  upon  the  estuarine  clay  {see 
Fig.  19),  showing  the  raised^  beach  to  the  right,  mside 
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the  railway,  looking  from  Kilroot  to  Carrickfergus. 
Then  at  Glinn  and  at  Lame  also  the  gravels  are  de- 
posited upon  the  estuarine  clays,  so  that  the  gravels  are 
the  most  recent  of  all  those  deposits. 


Fig.  19.— Raised  Beach,  Kilroot,  looking  towards  Carrickfergus  and  Belfast. 

The  following  diagram  will  explain  more  clearly  the 
relative  positions  of  the  several  beds  referred  to,  and 
consequently  the  relative  ages  of  the  deposits  yielding 
worked  flints : — 


1.  BaiBed  beach  grayels.    2.  Sand  dunes. 


i 


3.  Peat,  and 


6.  Estiiarine  clays. 


6.  Submerged  peat. 


j  4.  Bann  day,  or  diatomaceous  eaith. 


7.  Boulder  clay. 

8.  Inter-glacial  gravels. 


Bocks  in  situ  sometinies  glacially  stiiated. 

No.  1  occurs  over  No.  5,  at  Lame,  Co.  Antrim,  and 
Ballyhome,  Co.  Down.  No.  2  over  No.  6,  at  Portrush. 
Kos.  3  and  4  are  mixed  along  the  valley  of  the  Bann, 
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and  probably  overlie  the  boulder  clay.  No.  5  occurs 
over  No.  7,  at  Ballybome,  Co.  Down ;  and  Nos.  5  and  6 
are  mixed  in  Belfast  harbour.  No.  7  occurs  over  No.  8, 
at  Ballyrudder,  on  the  east  coast  of  Co.  Antrim. 

Worked  flints  are  only  found  in,  or  on  the  surface 
of,  beds  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  very  important  ques- 
tion, Are  the  worked  flints  found  throughout  the  gravels, 
or  are  they  only  on  the  surface  ? 

Professor  Hull,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland,  in  his  work  on  The  Physical  Geography  of  Ireland j 
refers  to  the  worked  flints  of  Lame  and  Ealroot  as 
"  palaeolithic."  He  further  describes  the  raised  beach  of 
Lame  as  "  composed  of  stratified  and  water-worn  gravely  with 
numerous  bleached  marine  shells^  and  flint  flakes  of  human 
workmanship y^  and  concludes,  from  '^  the  presence  of  worked 
fiintSj  associated  with  the  shellSj  in  the  stratified  gravels  at 
Lame  and  Kilroot^  that  the  coast  has  been  raised  since  the 
occupation  of  the  Bntish  Islands  by  the  ancient  Celtic  tribes.^^ 
In  my  opinion,  all  this  is  untenable,  and  for  the  very 
simple  reason,  that  the  gravels  are  not  mixed  throughout 
with  worked  flints,  nor  are  the  latter  associated  with  the 
marine  shells  of  this  or  any  other  raised  beach  along  the 
coast.  The  worked  flints  of  all  those  beach  gravels  are 
only  found  in  the  surface  soil,  which  in  some  hollows 
may  be  a  few  feet  deep.  I  may  add,  that  there  is  no 
eyidence  whatever  to  show  that  the  worked  flints  of 
Lame,  Kilroot,  or  indeed  any  other  portion  of  Ireland, 
are  of  the  Palseolithic  age. 

In  a  Paper  "  On  the  Fossils  of  the  Post-Tertiary  De- 
posits of  Ireland,"  read  before  the  Belfast  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grainger,  the 
author  stated,  that  during  the  year  1869,  "  when  work- 
men were  removing  gravel  for  ballast  from  the  Curran 
at  Lame,  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a  mam- 
moth was  found."  If  this  statement  was  correct,  it 
would  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  question 
of  man's  antiquity  in  Ireland,  particularly  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  Hull's  aescription  of  the  flint- 
bearing  gravels ;  but,  as  a  fact,  no  mammoth's  bone,  or 
any  other  indication  of  that  creature,  has  been  found  in 
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the  Lame,  or  in  any  beach  gravels  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  A  mammotn's  tooth,  now  in  the  collection  of 
Canon  Grainger,  Broughshane,  was  picked  up  by  a 
country  farmer  or  his  labpurer  near  BaUyrudder,  on  the 
coast  road,  but  the  tooth  had  no  connexion  with  any 
worked  flints.  The  tooth  was  not  even  found  in  the  shell 
gravels,  as  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Grainger^  and 
Professor  Leith  Adams.^  It  was  really  found  in  a  bank 
next  the  road,  some  distance  from  the  gravels,  and  near 
Glenarm,  and  the  farmer  had  it  for  several  months 
before  Dr.  Grainger  saw  it. 

The  only  bones  discovered  in  any  of  our  North  of 
Ireland  gravels  are  those  of  whales.  Fragments  of  deer's 
antlers  also  occur  in  the  same  gravels.  Both  have  been 
found  at  the  Curran  of  Lame  in  the  sheU-bearing  gravels, 
on  the  surface  of  which  the  worked  flints  are  found. 

SAND  DUNES. 

Next  to  the  raised  beach  gravels,  the  sand  dunes  have 
yielded  the  largest  quantity  of  rudely-worked  flints. 
Sand  dunes  are  heaps  of  blown  or  drifted  sand  that  occur 
at  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  They  are 
favourite  resorts  for  rabbits,  and  are  sometimes  con- 
verted into  rabbit  warrens,  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 
When  sand  dunes  occur,  as  they  frequently  do,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  or  on  prominent  points  near  natural 
hai:bours,  they  become  good  stations  for  fishing,  as  well 
as  for  rabbit -hunting.'  For  this  reason,  probably,  sand 
dunes  were  selected  as  camping-grounds  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. In  Antrim  and  Down  we  have  proof  of  this  early 
occupation  in  the  quantity  and  variety  of  ancient  stone 
implements,  charcoal,  and  pottery,  so  frequently  found  in 
the  sheltered  hollows  of  the  sand  dunes.     Those  hollows 


1  Report  of  the  Belfast  Meeting  of  the  ceedings    of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 

Sritish  Association,  1S7^ — "On  the  Post-  vol.  iii.,  sec.  ii.,  1878 — "Eeport  on  the 

Tertiary  Fosaila  of  Ireland."  By  theBev.  History  of  Irish  Fossil  Mammalfl."    By 

Canon  Grainger,  D.D.  A.  Leith  Adams,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

^  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Geological  Society  ^  See  "Reports  of  the  United  States 

of  Ireland^  vol.  v.,  1876-7— "  Observa-  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey."— 

tions  on  the  Remains  of  Mammals."    By  P.  Schomacher  on  the  Ejokkenmoddings 

A.  Leith  Adams,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.    Fro-  of  Oregon. 
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are  of  various  dimensions  and  forms — some  are  regular 
basins;  some  are  flat  at  the  bottom,  and  bounded  all 
round  by  irregular  heaps  of  sand.^ 

Gomg  over  the  sand  duneg,  we  will  find  here  and 
there  bared  spots  or  hollows  where  the  characteristic 
vegetation  of  the  dunes  is  entirely  removed,  and  the 
bare  sa];id  is  exposed  all  round  in  irregular  and  often 
fantastic  forms.  Sometimes  the  thick  capping  of  the 
surface  bent-grass  so  protects  the  under  sand,  that  a 
steep  section  is  exposed,  marked  by  thin,  irrregular, 
dark  layers  of  carbonaceous  sand,  resulting  from  the 
vegetable  remains  of  former  surfaces.  Being  tougher 
than  the  loose  sand,  those  layers  sometimes  stand  out  as 
ledges  and  terraces  from  the  sand,  cleared  of  everything 
except  what  the  wind  could  not  blow  away.  Hence,  it 
is  on  those  ledges  chiefly  we  find  the  remains  of  worked 
flints  and  other  heavy  materials,  that  are  constantly  slip- 
ping down  from  the  top ;  and,  as  the  black  layers  give 
way,  all  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  basin  in  the  sand. 

Now,  if  we  brush  through  the  bent-grass,  ferns,  moss, 
and  other  vegetation  of  the  sand  dunes,  and  reach  the 
edge  of  a  bare  sandy  basin,  we  will  probably  see  at  the 
bottom — ^f rom  fifteen  to  thu^y  feet  below — loose  stones 
and  other  accumulations.  It  is  in  this  gathering  at  the 
bottom  the  ancient  implements  of  flint  and  stone  are 
usually  found;  but  as  they  have  slipped  down  from  higher 
levels,  a  careful  search  may  result  in  the  discovery  of 
one  or  more  spots,  usually  on  the  old  surface  black 
layer,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  sites  of  ancient 
habitations;  burnt  stones  may  be  observed;  frag- 
ments of  charcoal  have  been  washed  or  trampled  into 
the  black  layer;  pieces  of  rude  pottery  are  scattered 
around;  and  flint  flakes,  scrapers,  hammer-stones,  and 
other  evidences  of  human  workmanship,  occur  in  more 
or  less  abundance.  On  one  occasion  at  Ballintoy  I 
picked  up  as  many  as  twenty-eight  hammer-stones ;  and 
in  one  hollow,  in  the  sand  dunes  of  Bannmouth  West, 

*  Saad-hiUfl  occur  about  the  mouth  of  number  of  Boman  antiquitiee :  see  An^ 

theBiTerMeney^aiid  are  called  "Meols,"  eient   Meoh^   by   the   Bev.  A.    Hume, 

a  Celtic  tenn  ezpressiye  of  their  bald  LL.D.,  D.G.L. 
Appearance.    They  have  yielded  a  large 
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on  a  similar  occasion  I  picked  up  over  three  dozen  good 
scrapers. 

A  great  variety  of  bones  are  found  in  the  sand  dunes, 
all  of  existing  species :  many  of  them  are,  doubtless,  the 
remains  of  animals  that  were  contemporary  with  the 
ancient  human  settlers ;  but  the  scattered  bones  found  in 
ancient  camping -grounds  have  become  so  mixed  up 
with  the  bones  of  recent  rabbits,  dogs,  rats,  sea-birds, 
horses,  cows,  and  even  the  bones  of  modem  human 
beings,  that  they  are  now  of  little  historic  value,  and 
give  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  age. 

In  the  Orkney  Islands,  Cromarty  Frith,  and  Ayr- 
shire,^ sand  dunes  occur,  similar,  in  every  respect,  to 
those  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  yield  similar  evi- 
dences of  ancient  occupation.^ 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  SAND  DUNES. 

The  principal  sand  dunes  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
that  have  yielded  worked  flints  in  quantity,  are  the 
following : — 

Co.  Londonderry,     .     The  sand  dunes  at  both  sides  of 

the  mouth  of  the  Bann,  near 
Castlerock,  on  the  one  side, 
and  near  Portstewart  on  the 
other. 
Co.  Antrim,     .     .     .     Portrush,  Bushfoot,  Ballintoy. 
Co.  Down,  ....     Tyrella,  Dundrum,  Cranfield. 
Mouth  of  the  Bann. — The  river  Bann  falls  into  the 
sea  a  few  miles  north  of  Coleraine.     Sand  dunes  ex- 
tend for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  shore,  and 
the  river  divides  them  into  two  groups— K)ne  group   to 
the  west,  or  Castlerock  side,  and  the  other  to  the  east, 
or  Portstewart  side  {see  No.  7,  one-inch  Ordnance  Map). 
In  both  those  groups  large  quantities  of  worked  flints 
occur.     The  greater  part  are  mere  flakes ;  but  I  have 
found  numbers  of  hammers,  cores,  scrapers,  arrow-heads, 
and  pottery,  at  both  sides,  particularly  at  the  Castlerock 

1  Popular  Lecture  on  Geology ^  p.  11.  By  Worked  Flints  in  the  Post-Tertiary  Sands 

Hugh  Miller,  1869.  of  the  Ayrshire  Coast,  between  Saltcoata 

>  Geological  Society  of  Glasgow,  1879.  and  Troon."    By  John  Smith,  of  Kilwin- 

"  On  the  occurrence  of  Flint  Nodules  and  ning. 
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side.  On  one  occasion  I  collected,  in  less  than  two 
hours,  no  less  than  three  dozen  scrapers  in  one  hollow, 
in  addition  to  flakes  and  other  worked  forms;  and 
almost  every  sheltered  hollow  throughout  the  dunes 
contained  worked  flints ;  indicating  long-continued  occu- 
pation of  the  station,  and  the  probability  of  its  being 
one  of  the  early  flint  factories.  The  abundance  of  rab- 
bits in  the  dunes,  and  fish  in  the  river,  would  render 
this  locality  a  very  desirable  camping -ground  for  the 
early  settlers. 


Fig.  ao.— Rode  Stone  Circle  on  the  Sand  Danes,  West  Bannmouth,  near  Castlerock. 

Mr,  W.  J.  EjQOwles,  of  Cullybackey,  has  been  hunting 
the  Portstewart  sand  dunes  for  years,  and  has  collected 
a  very  large  number  of  worked  flints,  and  other  objects 
of  very  great  interest,  which  he  has  described  in  a  Paper 
read  before  the  Belfast  Meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1874.^ 


\  At  the  Dublin  Meeting,  in  1878,  the 
Biitish.  Association  made  a  graut  of  money 
tovardfl  "ezcayationB  at  Portstewart  and 
elsewhere  in  the  North  of  Ireland,"  and 
a  Committee  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
vork.  The  Committee  did  not  communi- 
cate with  the  local  investigatorB,  nor  did 
they  accept  the  tendered  co-operation  of 
the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club.  Their 
Beport  was  read  at  the  Sheffield  Meeting 
of  the  Association,  but  it  added  no  new 


facts  to  those  already  published :  the  Com- 
mittee stated  that  they  collected  a  very 
large  number  of  worked  flints.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  the  implements,  and  those 
collected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  referred  to  in  their  Report, 
will  be  deposited  in  the  Belfast,  or  other 
Public  Museum,  for  future  reference. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  Beport  is  practi- 
cally of  no  value. 
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PoBTRUSH. — The  sand  dunes  along  the  coast,  to  the 
east  and  west  of  Portrush  (Ordnance  Map,  Sheet  No.  7), 
have  yielded  a  very  large  number  of  flakes,  scrapers, 
and  cores ;  but,  owing  to  the  number  of  visitors  to  this 
popular  watering-place,  the  variety  of  implements  re- 
corded from  the  station  is  not  so  great  as  from  the  more 
isolated  neighbourhood  of  Bannmouth. 

The  Portrush  sand  dunes  are,  however,  interesting"  to 
the  geologist,  as  they  overlie  the  submerged  peat  that 
occurs  along  the  beach  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Port- 
rush.  In  this  respect  the  dunes  here  are  like  the  raised 
beaches  of  Carrickf  ergus  and  Camlough,  where  beds  of 
peat  occur  under  low  water,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  gravels.^ 

BusHFOOT. — Sand  dunes  line  the  beach  from  Bush- 
foot  to  the  black  rocks  of  the  Causeway  cliffs  to  the 
west,  and  have  yielded  a  fair  number  of  implements.  I 
have  collected  flakes,  scrapers,  and  cores  here;  but  as  the 
Causeway  guides  have  made  this  their  collecting-ground 
for  years,  the  better  forms  of  implements  are  more  scarce 
here. 

Ballintoy. — The  extensive  sand  dunes  along  the 
beach  at  Whitepark  Bay  have  been  extremely  rich  in 
worked  flints  and  other  implements,  of  almost  every 
variety.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  collectea 
dozens  of  hammer-stones  at  this  station,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  flakes,  cores,  burnt  stones,  pottery,  as  well  as  ham- 
mers, found  here  clearljr  indicate  that  the  slopes  of  the 
talus,  under  the  bluff  chffs  that  enclose  this  picturesque 
bay,  as  well  as  the  sand  dunes  between  the  talus  and  tiie 
sea,  formed  for  a  long  time  the  camping-ground  of  the 
pre-historic  Irish  settlers. 

Like  the  ancient  camping-grounds  of  North  America, 
the  kitchen  middens  of  Denmark,  and  the  lake  dwellings 
of  Switzerland,  I  find  there  are  usually  sepulchral  monu- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood  of  implement-bearing  sand 
dunes  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

I  found  a  very  rude  stone  circle  on  the  sand  dunes  near 
Castlerock;   it  was  formed  of  six  stones  each  about  four 


'  See  Diagram,  p.  128. 
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feet  high  {see  fig.  No,  20).     I  opened  the  circle  without 
removing  the  stones,  and  I  found  several  small  cists,  or 


little  box-like  chambers,  formed  of  rounded  boulders, 
and  in  each  cist  a  quantity  of  burnt  human  bones,  such 
as  are  usually  enclosed  in  cinerary  urns. 
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Some  years  ago  a  similar  monmnent  was  found  near 
Bushfoot,  having  been  exposed  by  a  storm  that  stripped 
off  the  sand.  In  this  case  the  remains  of  a  hmnan  sKele- 
ton  were  found  within  a  rude  stone  enclosure. 

At  Ballintoy,  also,  there  is  a  stone  circle  perched  on 
one  of  the  talus  heaps  on  the  slope  from  the  cliffs  above 
the  sand  dunes  of  Whitepark  Bay  («^«  fig.  No.  21).  I 
had  this  opened,  and  foimd  the  remains  of  a  skeleton 
laid  on  a  rude  pavement  of  flat  stones :  as  the  remains 
were  found  within  about  two  feet  of  the  surface,  I  con- 
sider that  this  may  have  been  a  secondary  burial ;  and 
that  the  mound  contained  other  remains  of  the  primary 
burial  Several  urns  have  been  found  along  the  under- 
cliffs  of  this  bay,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fragments  of 
pottery,  with  the  worked  flints,  in  the  dunes.  Fig.  No. 
22  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  those  fragments  of  very  rude, 
thick  pottery,  and  yet  its  marking  on  the  external 
surface,    as  well   as   on  its  internal   margin,    show  it 


Fig.  22. — Fragmeat  of  Pottery  from  the  sand  danes  of  Ballintoy  -dhree-quarters  fall  size. 

was  not  a  food  vessel,  but  a  cinerary  urn.  Numerous 
fragments  of  this  rude  pottery  occur  with  the  worked 
flints  of  the  sand  dunes  at  Ballmtoy,  and  there  are  no  less 
than  three  cromlechs  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  above  the 
bay. 

DuNDKUM,  Co.  Down. — ^At  the  land  side  of  the  sand 
dunes  at  Dundrum  there  is  a  very  fine  cromlech.  The 
sand  dunes  extend  along  the  inner  curve  of  the  extensive 
bay  of  Dundrum  {see  one-inch  Ordnance  Sheet,  No.  61), 
from  Tyrella  to  Newcastle,   and  are,  in  every  respect. 
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similar  to  the  dunes  at  Bannmouth  and  Ballintoy,  and 
have  yielded  similar  implements,  flakes,  scrapers,  ham- 
mer-stones, and  pottery.* 

Cranfield. — At  Cranfield  point,  forming  the  northern 


Tig.  23. — Polisbed  Stone  Celt  from  the  Sand  Danes,  Mnrloogh,  Dundrum,  Co.  Down — 

half  full  size. 

boundary  of  Carlingf ord  Bay,  and  the  extreme  south-east- 
em  comer  of  the  Co.  Down,  a  series  of  sand  dunes  occur 
(see  Ordnance  Map,  Sheet  No.  71).  Here  cores,  flakes, 
scrapers,  and  a  few  arrow-heads  have  been  collected.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  station  is  a  long  way  from  the 


*  Since  the  reading  of  this  Paper,  the 
Ifaichionese  of  Downahire  f onned  a  small 
exploring  party,  to  have  a  few  hours'  hunt- 
ing for  antiquities  over  the  sand  dunes 
sQirounding  her  marine  residence  at  Mur- 
kmgh,  on  Dundnun  Bay,  Co.  Down.  The 
party  were  engaged  for  ahout  three  hours, 
and  during  that  time  they  collected  in  the 


dunes  several  dozen  flint  flakes,  a  large 
number  of  scrapers,  nine  hammer-stones, 
six  cores,  two  stone  celts,  one  flint  arrow- 
head, one  pierced  stone  ornament,  dozens 
of  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  and  a  silver 
sixpence  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  As  Uie 
celts  are  not  of  a  common  t3rpA,  I  give  a 
drawing  of  one  {see  Fig.  No.  23}. 
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flint-beaxing  rocks  of  Antrim  or  Down.  The  nearest 
quarry  being  at  Moira,  fully  thirty  miles  off  as  the  crow 
flies. 

DETACHED   STATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  raised  beaches  and  sand  dunes, 
worked  flints  are  more  or  less  abundant  all  over  the 
outcrop  of  the  chalk  or  white  limestone.  They  are 
also  distributed  over  the  Trappean  plateau  that  covers  the 
county  of  Antrim,  half  of  Deny,  and  portions  of  Down, 
Armagh,  and  Tyrone.  They  occur  on  the  bleak  hill 
sides  that  slope  down  to  Torr  point,  and  along  the  cliff 
heads  near  Ballintoy.  They  are  common  over  Island 
Magee,  and  are  found  on  some  of  the  islands  of  Strang- 
ford  Lough;  and  over  the  Ards,  as  far  south  as  Bally- 
quintin  point,  far  removed  from  any  flint-bearing  rocks.  ^ 

While  they  have  thus  a  very  wide  geographical  dis- 
tribution, they  are  often  most  abundant  in  patches  of  rery 
limited  area.  I  have  found  them  in  very  great  abun- 
dance in  a  small  field  on  the  Co.  Down  shore,  near  the 
transported  block  that  gives  the  townland  of  Leestone  its 
name.  They  were  also  confined  to  a  portion  of  a  field 
on  Magee  Island,  Strangford  Lough,  and  at  Aonadale, 
overlooking  the  Lagan,  above  Belfast.  A  single  field 
also  at  Rosemount,  Ballinderry,  yielded  flakes,  scrapers, 
cores,  and  stone  celts.*  The  flat  meadow  land  next 
Ormeau  Bridge,  on  the  Lagan,  near  Belfast,  and  "  the 
Plains,"  now  covered  with  streets,  yielded  worked  im- 
plements in  abimdance.  Flakes,  scrapers,  stone  celts, 
cores,  and  arrow-heads  were  represented.  I  have  also 
collected  them  over  the  brickfields  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  Lagan,  and  I  have  found  them  sparingly  at 
both  sides  of  the  same  river  up  as  far  as  Moira. 

I  have  abeady  mentioned  their  occurrence  along  the 
shores  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  in  the  Bann,  from  Toome- 


^  See  Spence  Bates,  f.r.8.,  on  "Flint  tute,  vol.  viii. 
Flakes  in  Devon  and  Cornwall."  Fopular         *  In  a  small  field  at  the  foot  of  a  glen 

Science  Review.  near  the  fishing  station  at  Torr  Head,  and 

Kev.  W.  Howchin,  F.G.S.,  on   "Pre-  in  another  field  below  an  old  fort,  or 

historic  Implements  in  Allendale,"  iV0^«ra;  rath,   on    the    cliff-heads  at  Ballintoy, 

Sistory  Transactions  of  Northumberland,  I  collected  a  large  number  of  flakes  and 

&c.,  vol.  vii.,  1879.  other  worked  flmts.     In  each  case  the 

N.  "Whitley  on  "  The  Palaeolithic  Age  principal  gatheiings  were  limited  to  a 

Examined,"  Transactions,  Victoria  Insii-  small  area. 
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bridge  to  Portglenone.  At  some  spots — evidently  the 
sites  of  ancient  fords — implements  of  all  kinds  have  been 
very  abundant.  Near  Portglenone  the  flint  implements 
arefomid  in  the  white  "Bann  clay/'  a  deposit  of  the 
same  geological  age  as  the  peat  of  our  bogs,  and  mainly 
composed  of  the  silicious  valves  of  a  group  of  fresh- 
water algae  known  as  Diatomaceae.  This  Bann  earth  is 
interstratified  with  the  peat,  and  the  process  of  forma- 
tion continues  to  the  present  time;  and,  therefore,  it 
camfiot  possibly  be  considered  the  Irish  representative  of 
the  river  gravels  of  England,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Knowles 
at  the  Dublin  Meeting  of  the  British  Association. 

In  former  times— probably  sixty  years  ago— when 
gmi-flints  and  strike-a-lights  were  usea,  the  Bann  clay, 
from  New  Ferry  to  Portglenone,  yielded  the  materials 
from  which  those  implements  were  manufactured  in  that 
locality ;  but  it  is  not  clearly  ascertained  whether  this 
practice  was  a  survtvaly  or  a  revival  of  the  stone  age. 

At  Toomebridge,  where  the  lower  Bann  leaves  Lough 
Neagh,  the  implements  and  worked  flints  have  been 
fomid  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  ancient  fords  that  crossed 
the  Bann,  as  it  traced  its  way  through  the  then  famous 
Glenconcein — a  glen  in  ancient  times  environed  with 
woods  and  bogs,  forming  an  almost  inaccessible  fastness, 
and  a  secure  shelter  for  outlaws  and  rebels.  The  old 
ford  at  Toome  was,  in  all  probability,  the  scene  of  many 
a  sanguinary  battle  between  the  native  Irish,  from  the 
very  earliest  times  down  to  the  bloody  contests  between 
the  0[Cahans  of  Tir  Eogain  and  the  O'Neills  of  Clanna- 
hoy,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  station  has  been 
IMurticularly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  implements,  including 
those  of  flint,  stone,  bronze,  and  iron.  During  the 
progress  of  the  works  made  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Bann,  several  years  ago,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  stone  celts  and  bronze  articles  were 
found  here.  Many  of  them  were  secured  by  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  and  similar  objects  continue  to  be  picked 
op  from  time  to  time.  Since  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  ruder  or  simpler  form  of  flakes,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  them  has  been  collected  here  during  the  summer 

4fHaB.,  TOL.  T.  L 
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months,  when  the  water  is  low,  and  the  gravel  beds 
above  the  weir  are  exposed.  There  are  neat  varieties 
of  forms  of  worked  flints  f omid  here,  but  mey  are  all  re- 
presented in  other  localities.  Perhaps  the  rarest  are  those 
represented  on  Plate  B,  Nos.  2, 3,  and  6.  Mr.  John  Evans 
has  published  an  elaborate  description  of  the  Toome- 
bridge  worked  flints  in  the  Archoeohgia^  vol.  xli.,  1868. 

Similar  implements  are  found  on  the  Bann  clay,  near 
Newferry,  farther  down  the  river,  in  the  direction  of 
Portfflenone,  and  although  they  are  extremely  rude,  and 
closely  approaching  the  palaeolithic  type,  vet  they  are 
found  associated  with  implements  of  a  higner  form  and 
superior  workmanship. 

Tabttlaixd  Vhew  of  the  distrihution  of  Ancient  Flint  and  Stone  ImplemenU 
of  the  North  of  Ireland,  chiefly  in  Antrim  and  Down, 

[R,  rare ;  F,  few ;  C,  common :  V  G,  very  common.] 


Bannmoath  West, 
Banmnouth  East, 
„  Portnuh,  Co.  Antrim, 
^  !  Biishfoot, 
^  \  Ballintoy, 
g  Dundnun,  Go.  Down, 
m  I  Newcastle,  „ 
(^Granfield,         „ 

Holywood,  Go.  Down, 
Balljhome,       „ 
Eilioot,  Go.  Aptiim, 
)  Garridaergus,  „ 

BaSrodiT,    ;; 

Camlongh,        „ 


Ormeau,  Belfast, . 
Toomebridge, .    . 
Ballindeny,    .     . 
BaUintoj,  Glifflieads, 
Torr  Head,      . 
Leestone,    .    . 
Island  Magee, 
Island  Beagh, 
Glenann,    .    . 
Gairon  Tower, 
Portglenone,  . 
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Bronze  articles  are  not  commonly  found  associated 
with  surface  finds  of  rude  flint  implements.  This  is  only 
what  we  may  reasonably  expect.  Articles  of  that  ma- 
terial are  so  well  known^  and  so  highly  prized,  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  picked  up  than  rude  stone  imple- 
menta  I  have,  however,  picked  up  fragments  of  bronze 
on  the  sand  dunes  of  Bannmouth,  and  at  Toomebridge, 
where  implements  of  all  kinds  are  covered  by  the  water. 
A  very  large  number  of  bronze  articles  have  been  found 
intimately  associated  with  the  stone  weapons ;  so  much 
so,  that  during  dredging  operations  the  Duckets  of  the 
dredge  sometimes  brought  up  articles  of  stone  and 
bronze  together.  Eecentfy  a  beautiful  bronze  spearhead, 
2V  long,  two  swords,  and  the  central  boss  of  a  shield 
were  dredged  up,  with  polished  celts  and  flint  flakes.^ 

CONCLUSION. 

The  results  of  my  investigations,  as  above  detailed, 
excites  a  strong  temptation  to  dilate  upon  the  period  at 
which  this  country  was  first  inhabited,  and  the  character 
of  the  first  settlers — ^Were  they  savages,  or  cannibals,  or 
hunters  of  the  Irish  elk  ?  but  I  will  not  enter  upon  this 
unprofitable  speculation,  assured  that  the  bare  recital  of 
observed  facts  is  far  more  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
our  Association  than  any  amount  of  theory,  no  matter 
with  what  ingenuity  or  plausibility  it  may  be  presented 
for  our  acceptance. 


*  As  tlioie  artides  are  in  my  coUection,      <  <  Journal "  of  the  Association. 
I  viU  be  bsppy  to  deecri^  mem  in  the 
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THE  PMOET  OF  ST.  COLTJMBA,  NEWTOWNAEDS,  COIJNTT 

DOWN. 

BY  R.  M.  YOUNG,  B.A.,  ABCHITSCr. 

The  remains  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Ulster  are  for 
the  most  part  of  a  mean  description,  which  must  be 
attributed  to  the  poverty  of  the  native  Irish,  and  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  lying,  as  it  did, 
without  the  Pale.  Besides,  as  Dr.  Beeves  shows,  the 
Scotch  settlers  began  early  to  obliterate  all  traces  of 
antiquity,  and  hence  it  is  that  Down  and  Antrim  are 
so  barren  in  architectural  remains  of  any  kind.  The 
central  portion  of  Down  forms  rather  an  exception,  as 
in  a  compass  of  a  few  miles  may  still  be  found  the 
well-preserved  and  beautihil  remains  of  Grey  Abbey, 
the  less  extensive  Abbey  of  Inch,  the  church,  now  the 
Cathedral  of  Downpatrick,  and  the  Priory  of  Newtown- 
ards,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  Newtownards, 
now  a  flourishing  town,  is  chiefly  known  in  mediaeval 
times  through  its  connexion  with  ecclesiastical  matters. 
It  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  the  Latin  form  Villa  Nova; 
sometimes  in  Irish,  as  Ballynoe,  and  even  as  Bally-lis- 
nevan.  The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  place  is  the 
building  popularly  known  as  the  "Old  Church,"  situ- 
ated on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  on  what  must  have 
been  at  one  time  the  margin  of  Strangford  Lough.  This 
ancient  edifice — of  which  tradition  has  preserved  so  little 
record  that  in  the  excellent  guide  descriptive  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belfast,  published  in  1874,  it  is  described 
as  one  of  the  finest  post-Keformation  churches  erected 
in  the  county  before  the  present  century — ^mainly  con- 
sists of  the  original  church  belonging  to  the  Priory  of 
St.  Columba ;  the  only  existing  portion  erected  in  post- 
Reformation  times  being  the  tower.  In  Archddl's 
Manastican  Sibemicuniy  the  foundation  of  the  Priory 
is  ascribed  to  Walter  de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster,  in  the 
year  1244.  This  is  confirmed  bv  Dr.  Reeves  in  his 
Ecclemstieal  Antiquities.   It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Columba, 
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and  occupied  by  monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 
Provincial  chapters  of  the  Order  were  held  here  in  1298, 
and  again  in  1312.  Patrick  O'Doran,  the  last  Prior, 
voluntarily  surrendered  the  Priory  on  the  Ist  February, 
32nd  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  being  then  seised  of 
the  same,  and  of  the  townlands  of  Newton,  Ealcowmon, 
and  Beames,  all  in  this  county,  of  the  annual  value  of 
ISs.  6d.  Refections  (fees  payable  as  a  commutation 
for  the  entertainment  which  the  clergy  were  expected 
to  provide  for  the  bishop  and  archdeacon  when  they 
presided  at  their  rural  chapters)  were  payable  by  the 
Priory. — "Dominicani  de  Villa  Nova  debebant  Kefec- 
tionem  episcopo,  videlicet,  esculenta  et  potulenta." — 
Terrier  of  Down  and  Connor ^  1615.  The  rectory  of 
Newtone  was  appropriate  to  the  Dominican  Priory. 
King  James  I.  granted  the  Priory  and  lands  to  James 
Viscount  Clandeboy,  and  afterwards  by  assignment  to 
Montgomery,  Viscount  Ards,  who  built  a  house  in  con- 
nexion with  the  church  in  1618.  It  was  burnt  by 
servants'  carelessness  in  1664,  and  the  whole  manor 
sold  to  Sir  Robert  Colvil  in  1675.  The  church  now 
consists  of  a  nave  and  north  aisle,  with  a  tower  pro- 

i'ecting  from  the  centre  of  the  external  side-wall  of  the 
atter.  There  are  also  traces  of  a  chancel.  The  nave 
is  the  only  existing  part  of  the  church,  which  dates 
back  to  the  foundation  in  the  year  1244.  The  west 
and  south  walls  remain  tolerably  perfect;  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  latter  has  formed  a  portion  of  the 
choir  or  chancel,  as  a  hagioscope  or  leeper's  window 
with  a  priest's  door  adjacent,  both  now  built  up,  indicata 
There  is  a  recess  in  the  interior,  near  these,  wich  seems 
to  have  been  a  wall  tomb  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  windows  lighting  nave,  the  string-course  and  eave- 
moulding  on  the  south  side,  with  the  chamfered  buttress 
and  window  on  the  west  side,  exhibit  in  an  unmistak- 
able manner,  the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  A  number  of  simply-moulded  corbels  placed 
below  the  windows  on  the  exterior  of  the  south  wall 
seem  to  have  supported  a  pent  roof,  which,  perhaps, 
formed  a  covered  passage  or  cloister,  for  the  monks 
coming  from  the  domestic  buildings  to  the  church.   This 
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passage-way,  with  some  slight  remains  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  church,  form  the  sole  vestiges  now  visible 
of  the  connexion  of  the  building  with  the  once  ex- 
tensive monastery.  It  was  probably  found  in  the 
fifteenth  century  that  the  accommodation  for  the  laity 
as  distinguished  from  the  clergy  was  insuflScient,  as  the 
north  ai^e  then  added  extends  only  four  bays  in  length, 
and  is  conterminous  with  the  nava  At  this  time,  the 
western  doorway,  with  its  characteristic  Irish  treatment 
of  the  label  terminations,  superseded  in  all  likelihood 
an  earlier  opening,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  disturbed 
appearance  of  the  stonework.  The  columns  and  arches 
forming  the  nave  arcade  are  excellent  examples  of 
fifteenth-century  work,  the  capitals  and  arch  mould- 
ings being  well  designed  for  their  position.  The  bases 
of  the  columns  are  completely  covered  up  with  earth 
The  windows  have  their  jambs  rebated  for  wooden 
frames,  being  in  this  respect  similar  to  those  of  the 
thirteenth  century  portion,  but  have  label  mouldings, 
which  the  others  have  not  The  windows  in  the  tower, 
about  to  be  described,  have  grooved  jambs  to  receive 
glass.  It  should  be  stated  in  connexion  with  this  aisle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  in  the  Montgomery  MSS. 
it  is  related  that — "  Here  (in  Newtownards)  is  also  a 
fair  long  church,  part  whereof  were  the  walls  of  a 
Priory,  but  new  walls  were  erected,  and  a  new  church, 
which  hath  a  square  tower  five  storeys  high,  and  a  great 
bell  in  it,  joined  without  any  partition,  but  large  free- 
stone pillars  and  arches,  all  which  now  roofed,  sclated, 
and  made  by  the  said  first  Lord  Montgomery,  in  his 
lifetime,  and  by  his  order  and  legacys  after  his  death." 
Harris,  in  his  Description  of  Down,  says : — ^'  The  old 
Church  of  Newtown  is  a  large  building,  divided  into 
isles  by  four  handsome  stone  arches  of  the  Dorick  Order. 
It  was  finished,  or  at  least  repaired  and  adorned,  in  1632, 
as  appears  by  an  inscription  on  the  pulpit.  Another 
inscription  on  a  stone  over  the  north  entrance  shows  that 
the  steeple  was  finished  in  the  year  1366.  The  door, 
which  affords  an  entrance  under  tha  steeple,  is  an  arch 
curiously  ornamented  with  carved  work  in  stone,  where 
may  be  seen  the  arms  of  the  Montgomerys,  under  which, 
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and  over  the  portal,  are  these  letters  in  cypher,  "N.A." 
The  steeple  is  but  moderately  high,  yet  neatly  built, 
and  a  spire  of  hewn  stone  erected  lately  on  it  gives  it 
a  handsome  appearance."  Both  these  statements  seem 
impossible,  by  a  comparison  with  the  architecture  of  the 
edifice  as  it  exists.  The  tower  added  by  Lord  Mont- 
gomery is  in  quite  a  diflEerent  and  later  style  than  either 
the  nave  or  aisle.  It  is  a  square  erection  in  the  Jacobean 
taste,  and  has  lost  the  spire  which  originally  crowned  it. 
The  doorway  is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  style, 
with  an  elliptic  arched  head  flanked  by  pilasters,  and 
surmounted  by  a  kind  of  pediment  profusely  sculptured 
with  foliage  and  strap  work.  On  each  jamb  of  the  inner 
doorway  is  a  small  head  cleverly  incised,  in  profile, 
possibly  meant  for  likenessess  of  the  architect  and  the 
contractor.  The  upper  stages  are  approached  by  a  small 
winding  stair  in  one  angle.  The  belfry  stage,  lighted 
by  four  semicircular-headed  windows  with  labels,  still 
contains  the  bell,  which  is  of  considerable  size  and 
graceful  form,  and  is  ornamented  by  a  band  of  foliage 
cast  upon  the  exterior.  The  church  contains  three 
interesting  tombs  of  the  ColvU  family,  with  incised 
coats  of  arms  filled  in  with  lead,  dating  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  vault  of 
the  Londonderry  family  is  within  the  buildings.  The 
church,  which  m  1854  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Reeves  aa 
used  for  a  courthouse,  was  soon  afterwards  despoiled  of 
its  roof,  and  completely  dismantled  by  the  then  rector. 
It  is  now  kept  in  excellent  order  by  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  will  assist  in  com- 
prehending the  prmcipal  features  of  the  church  as  at 
present  existing.  The  shading  of  the  walls  on  the 
ground  plan  is  explained  by  the  index  attached.  From 
this  it  is  seen  how  much  alteration  has  taken  place  since 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  existing  walls  of  that  period 
being  coloured  black.  The  priests^  door  and  the  hagio- 
scope are  seen  to  the  right-hand  of  the  drawing  of  the 
south  elevation,  which  shows  the  most  perfectly  preserved 
portion  of  the  thirteenth  century  church.  The  west 
elevation  shows  the  inserted  doorway  of  the  fifteenth 
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century  in  the  original  west  gable,  with  its  flat  cham- 
fered buttress  of  the  thirteenth  century  separating  it 
from  the  fifteenth  century  gable  of  tne  aisle.  The 
north  elevation  shows  the  position  of  the  tower  added 
by  Lord  Montgomery,  with  its  debased  classic  doorway 
previously  mentioned.     The  segmental-headed  doorway 


..^. 


Fig.  5.— Priory  of  St.  Columba,  Co.  Down.— West  Elevation. 

at  the  extreme  right  of  the  drawing  seems  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  house  built  in  1618.  The  vertical 
slab  built  into  the  wall  beside  it  is  a  tombstone  of 
probably  the  fifteenth  century  work.  The  sectional 
elevation  shows  the  arcade  and  pillars  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 


PROCEEDINGS   AND  PAPERS. 


At  a  Quabterly  Meeting,  held  in  the  Royal  Lifltitutioii, 
Cork,  on  Wednesday,  October  the  Iflth,  1879 ; 

M.  Lenihan,  J.P.,  M.R.LA.,  in  the  Chair; 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 

Walter  Myers,  F.S.A.,  M.R.LA,  Gloucester  Crescent, 
London. 

Miss  Alicia  M.  Kearney,  Grace  Dieu,  Waterf  ord. 

Charles  Brooke  Jones,  B.A.,  L.E.E.,  The  Mall, 
SKgo. 

John  Egan,  Richmond-hill,  Cork. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Kinahan  wrote,  directing  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  ecclesiastical  ruins  at  Devenish.  The  Board 
of  Works  had  lately  raised  a  number  of  carved  stones 
there,  which  were  now  being  knocked  about  and  broken 
— some  of  them  evidently  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
bits  of  them  away.  If  something  were  not  done,  those 
stones  would  be  all  destroyed.  He  suggested  that  they 
should  be  built  into  one  of  the  walls,  or,  if  not,  buried. 
They  evidently  belonged  to  the  older  church  near  the 
lake  shore,  and  it  was  there  they  ought  to  be  placed. 
He  also  eddied  attention  to  the  state  of  the  cross  at  the 
same  place,  which  was  of  the  most  friable  stone,  and  he 
sng^^ted  that  it  should  be  washed  with  the  composition 
used  to  preserve  sandstone.  He  also  reported  that  near 
Bundoran  there  existed  not  long  ago  extensive  stone 
forts,  earthworks,  and  tumuli,  in  which  there  were  large 
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kistvains  and  standing  stones,  and  in  one  a  caim. 
They  had  been  most  shamefully  treated — all  more  or 
less  broken  down,  and  in  some  cases  the  stones  carried 
away.  It  was  a  shame  that  those  old  structures  should 
be  wantonly  destro^^ed,  more  especially  as  other  stones 
could  have  been  easily  procured  to  build  the  walls  in  the 
locality.  He  had  heard  that  in  the  caim  various  human 
remains  were  found,  but  none  of  them  were  preserved, 
except  some  bits  of  a  skull,  which  were  rescued  by  Mr. 
Wakeman. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hayman  submitted  to  the  meeting 
a  drawing  of  the  submarine  crannoge  discovered  on  the 

Seat  under  high  water-mark  at  Ardmore  Bay  by  Mr. 
L  J.  Ussher.  He  had  a  communication  from  Im*.  Ussher, 
which  was  one  of  exceeding  interest.  The  letter 
stated : — 

''The  crannoge  is  on  the  shore  close  to  Ardmore,  where  a  small 
stream  runs  into  the  sea  between  Ardmore  Chapel  and  the  old  CoastgoAid 
houses.  This  little  stream  describes  a  semicircle  around  the  crannoge  at 
low  water,  but  at  high  water  the  whole  thing  is  covered  by  the  sea. 
When  I  was  a  boy  a  great  bank  of  shingle  covered  the  crannoge  in  whole 
or  in  part,  but  the  rapid  denudation  going  on  there,  from  the  action  of 
the  sea,  has  removed  the  shingle,  and  is  wearing  down  the  bed  of  turf, 
so  that  ere  many  years  elapse  no  crannoge  may  be  left.  The  turf  is  over 
nine  feet  deep  still  in  places  where  the  poles  are  driven  into  it.  These 
are  of  oak,  and  are  rudely  pointed  with  a  hatchet,  and  form  a  double  encienU 
or  ring  fence.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  large — as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh — and  stand  in  many  cases  above  the  turf.  There  are  many  more  small 
piles.  Those  piles  I  have  especially  seen  in  the  south-east  quarter  of  the 
crannoge.  The  rows  of  small  piles  of  which  I  saw  the  indications 
were  probably  the  remains  of  wattled  partitions.  Whatever  implements  or 
other  loose  relics  may  have  been  in  the  crannoge  have  probably  been 
long  sinee  washed  away  with  the  surface  of  the  turf.  I  dug  in  several 
places,  and  found  no  traces  of  man,  but  some  charcoal  two  feet  below  ^e 
surface  in  one  spot.  There  is  a  rule  of  the  estate  against  allowing  the 
turf  to  be  cut,  and  I  fear  that  permission  for  further  excavation  could  not 
be  obtained,  and  I  don't  see  much  use  in  digging  more.  Professor  A. 
Leith  Adams  is  coming  to  stay  here  to  determine  the  animal  remains 
found  in  my  cave,  for  the  purpose  of  our  report  to  the  Boyal  Irish 
Academy." 

Canon  Hayman  continued  ta  say,  that  it  was  a 
singular  thing  to  have  a  crannoge  on  the  sea  shore*  He 
had  an  idea  that  it  must  have  existed  when  Ireland  was 
not  in  its  present  insular  position,  but  when  it  was  part 
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of  the  Continent.  A  good  many  eminent  geologists 
considered  that  their  present  harbours  were  lakes  in 
the  prehistoric  times.  He  was  himself  aware  that  that 
particular  part  of  the  shore  near  Youghal  was  a  sub- 
merged forest,  and  no  matter  where  they  might  dig 
they  would  find  the  remains  of  trees.  He  was  glad  to 
see,  by  an  announcement  in  a  local  paper  the  other  day, 
that  the  discovery  of  this  crannoge  was  exercising  the 
English  archaeological  societies  a  good  deal  at  present, 
and  that  there  was  a  probability  of  their  investigating  it 
fully  in  conjunction  with  other  kindred  societies  of 
France  and  Germany. 

Canon  Hayman  also  presented  to  the  Association  an 
impression  on  wax  from  a  seal  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Ross,  bearing  the  date  of  1661.  It  was  engraved  very 
successfully  in  Dr.  Caulfield's  book,  PI.  vi.,  Fig.  15, 
which  he  brought  with  him.  The  seal  represented  a 
round  tower,  existing  to  the  west  of  the  church,  and  Dr. 
Canlfield  stated,  and  no  doubt  it  must  be  the  case,  that 
there  was  a  round  tower  at  the  Ross  Cathedral  in  ancient 
times. 

Dr.  Canlfield  said  that  he  had  some  evidence  of  there 
having  been  a  round  tower  at  the  Ross  Cathedral. 

Rev.  Canon  Hayman — This  seal  is  very  interesting, 
for  it  preserves  the  chief  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
round  tower  which  is  at  present  available. 

The  following  communication  relative  to  Megalithic 
remains  at  Carrowmore  was  addressed  to  the  Rev.  James 
Graves,  Hon.  Sec: — 


<<MAS]ca£E  Castle,  Colloowky,  Ibblaitd, 
*'  9ih  Au^st,  1879. 

"  Dear  Snt, — ^Yoiir  letter  only  reached  me  a  pbort  time  before  I  left 
London,  and  after  the  meeting  of  the  B.  H.  A.  Association  in  Belfast ; 
bat  even  if  it  had  reached  me  sooner,  I  could  hot  have  famished  you  with 
the  information  you  required  from  London. 

"Since  my  return  here,  and  for  the  last  fortnight,  I  have  been  very 
busy  driving  about  the  country  with  Mr.  "Wakeman,  who  liiave  employed 
to  examine  and  make  drawings  of  those  abbeys  and  churches,  Ac,  which 
be  was  unable  to  complete  last  year.  We  devoted  ThurscUiy  last  to  A 
careful  examination  of  the  megalithic  remains  at  Carrowmore,  and  I  now 
send  you  a  copy  of  our  notes,  following  the  order  as  given  in  Br.  Fetrie's 
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'  Ordnance  Suirey  Papers  of  tlie 


report,  dated  August  12th,  1837,  p.  433, '( 
County  of  Sligo,'  Vol.  ii.  :— 


"No.    1.  No  further  injury. 

*'  No.    2.  Only  7  stones  remain,  partly  built  into  a  wall. 
**  No.    3.  Only  29  stones  of  the  outer  circle  remain,  and  one  stone  in 
the  middle ;  all  the  upright  stones  forming  the  carved 
circle  have  been  carried  away. 
''No.    4.  Cromleac  uninjured ;  but  one  stone  of  the  outer  cirde 

remains  (drawn  by  Mr.  Wakemany 
"Nos.  5,  6.  Destroyed. 
**  No.    7.  Uninjured,  34  stones  in  outer  circle ;  7  stones,  including  the 

covering-stone,  form  the  cromleac. 
"Nos.  8,  9.  Uninjured. 
''  No.  10.  7  large  stones  remain  of  the  outer  circle,  and  one  stone  in 

the  centre. 
"No.  11.  Uninjured. 

"Nos.12,  13.  Uninjured.    Cromleac  (drawn  by  Mr.  "Wakeman). 
"  No.  14.  Only  one  stone  now  remains. 
"  No.  16.  Uninjured  (drawn  by  Mr.  "Wakeman). 
"  No.  16.  Only  3  stones  of  the  outer  circle  remain ;  coyering  of  the 

cromleac  gone ;  2  upright  stones  in  the  centre  remain. 
"No.  17.  Covering-stone  of  the  cromleac  removed;  13  stones  of  the 

outer  circle  remain. 
"No.  18.  Mr.  Wakeman  calls  this  a  sepulchral  mound,  about  5  feet 

high,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  18  stones ;  uninjured. 
"  No.  19.  5  stones  on  the  N.  side  have  fallen  out  and  have  roHedinto 
a  sand-pit — ^a  danger  which  threatens  the  S.  bide  from 
the  working  of  another  sand-pit,  which  is  being  pushed 
in  betweeii  this  and  the  next  circle.     The  stones  form- 
ing the  centre  grave  remain.    (Drawn  by  Mr.  Wake- 
man ;  and  the  tenant,  a  very  civil  old  man,  cautioned 
not  to  allow  any  one  to  dig  for  gravel  near  these  droles.) 
"No,  20.  Uninjured. 
"No.  21.  Only  one  stone  now  remains. 
"No.  22.  Cromleac  entirely  removed;  about  38  stones  of  the  enter 

circle  remain. 
"  No.  23.  Cromleac  destroyed ;  5  of  the  supporters  remain ;  the  enter 
circle  uninjured.     (These  three  included  in  one  sketch 
by  Mr.  Wakeman.) 
"No.  24.  Uninjured. 
"  No.  26.  Destroyed. 
"Nos.26,  27.  Uninjured. 
"Nos.28,  29.  Both  destroyed. 
"  No.  30.  One  stone  remains  to  show  the  place. 
"No.  31.  Destroyed. 
"No.  32.  Uninjured. 
"N08.33,  34.  Quite  destroyed. 
"  No.  36.  One  or  two  stones  only  remain. 
"  No.  36.  Only  one  upright  stone  of  the  cromleac  remains ;  the  enter 

circle  uninjured. 
"  No.  37.  Uninjured  (drawn  by  Mr.  Wakeman). 
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''Nos.  38,  39.  In  the  same  state  as  seen  by  Dr.  Petrie. 

"^os.  40,  41.  Completely  destroyed. 

"  Nos.  42,  43,  44,  45.  Nearly  in  same  state  as  seen  by  Dr.  Petrie. 

*'  [Note  by  Mr.  Wakeman. — Straight  lines  of  stones  between  these 
drdes,  which  appear  to  partake  of  the  alignment  class.] 

''  No.  46.  Not  much  altered  since  Dr.  Petrie*s  time. 

"No.  47.  do.  do. 

"  No.  48.  Cromleac  uninjured,  but  much  snnk  in  the  ground ;  only 
one  stone,  yery  large,  of  the  outer  circle  remains. 

"  No.  49.  Cromleac  destroyed ;  only  one  of^the  upright  stones  remains ; 
outer  circle  nearly  uninjured.' 

"No.  50.  Destroyed. 

"No.  51.  The  stones  of  the  cairn  nearly  all  carried  away ;  the  origi- 
nal dimensions,  however,  can  still  be  traced.  The  ceniitd 
cromleac  chamber,  which  is  said  by  the  old  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  be  very  large  and  deep,  has  been  nearly 
filled  with  stones  thrown  in  by  boys,  but  is  otherwise 
uninjured. 

"  As  by  this  time  it  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  unable 
to  identify  Nos.  52-59.  There,  howeyer,  remain  uninjured  one  cromleac 
without  a  circle  (drawn  by  Mr.  Wakeman) ;  one  circle  without  a  cromleac ; 
and  one  so-called  giant's  grave,  without  covering-stones  or  circle ;  and  a 
circle  in  great  part  buried  in  stones  collected  to  clear  the  field.  There  are 
the  remains  of  two  or  three  other  circles,  but  until  the  crops  are  carried 
away,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  lay  them  down  correctly  on  the  map. 

"No.  60.  The  Caltragh.    Uninjured. 

"  This  completes  the  series  of  monuments  grouped  together  round 
lastoghilL  We  had  not  time  to  visit  those  further  north  on  the  town- 
lands  of  Samescraca  and  Grange.  The  grave  from  which  Mr.  Wakeman 
sent  you  the  rubbings  is  about  one  mile  to  the  S.  E.,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  seen  or  known  to  Dr.  Petrie.  Mr.  Wakeman  seems  to 
think  it  belongs  to  another  time  and  people ;  but  he  will  probably  write 
to  you  on  the  subject. 

"With  regard  to  the  monument  in  Mr.  Wynne's  deer-park,  which  you 
told  me  had  much  interested  Mr.  Hardman,  it  appears  that  there  is  an 
incoirect  model  of  it  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoycd  Irish  Academy,  and 
consequently  an  incorrect  wood-cut  in  Wilde's  '  Catalogue,'  as  Mr.  Wake- 
man  drew  it  from  the  model.  Mr.  Wakeman  has  now  drawn  it  on  the 
spot,  and  his  sketch  will  show  that  there  are  three  lintels  in  their  origi- 
iml  positions. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

'*  EnWASB  H.  COOPEB." 

Mr.  Day  exhibited  to  the  Association  a  bronze  pec- 
toral cross,  found  at  Armagh  Cathedral,  accompanied  by 
the  following  observations : — 

<<  In  the  year  1814,  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Youghal,  and  in  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Bennett,  of  Cloyne,  a  bronze  pectoral  cross  was  found  by  the 
workmen.  This  has  been  fully  described  by  our  learned  Associate,  the 
^.  Canon  Hayman,  and  figured  by  him  in  the  Uhter  Journal  of 
Arehodiogy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  114. 
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**  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  in  Cork, 
one  of  its  members,  M.  A.  Bazille  Corbin,  Esq.,  Inspector-General, 
Militia,  Medical  Department,  Guernsey,  having  heard  of  the  Youghal 
cross,  brought  with  him  another,  similar  in  material  and  external  outline, 
but  differing  in  the  figures  and  inscription  upon  its  obverse  and  reverse 
fades,  which,  at  about  the  same  time,  was  found  near  the  ruined  chapel 
of  S**.  Appoline,  in  Guernsey.  This  he  wished  to  compare  with  the 
Youghal  cross,  but  he  had  to  leave  Cork  without  being  able  to  glean  any 
information  upon  the  subject.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  making 
Dr.  Corbin's  personal  acquaintance  when  in  Cork,  but  we  have  since  then 
corresponded,  and  he  has  sent  me  photographs  of  his  cross,  which  I  am 
enabled  to  lay  before  you,  with  his  letter  describing  it,  which  I  quote  at 
length,  as  the  archaeological  information  it  contains  will  prove  interesting 
to  many  of  our  Members : — 

"  '  The  cross  is  of  bell-metal,  strongly  gilt,  and  on  one  side  repre- 
sents the  miraculous  oonversion  of  the  Moorish  governor  of  Carravacca. 
The  Chapel  of  S*.  Appoline,  near  where  it  was  found,  is  the  oldest 
Christian  place  of  worship  now  existing  in  Guernsey — ^supposed  date 
eighth  century — and  although  desecrated  since  the  Kef ormation,  is,  as  far 
as  the  building  is  concerned,  in  good  preservation.  It  was  purchased  by 
**the  States"  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  to  ensure  its  not  being 
destroyed.  It  is  situated  near  Perelle  Bay,  on  the  west  coast,  about  500 
yards  from  the  beach.  The  whole  neighbourhood  is  replete  with  interest 
to  the  archaeologist.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  is  the 
Mont-Saint:  the  name  indicates  some  former  connexion  with  religious 
rites,  although  at  present  there  are  no  remains  of  any  religious  structure, 
either  Christian  or  pagan.  A  little  to  the  south  is  the  Hill  of  Catioroc. 
"When  I  was  a  boy  no  peasant  would  have  crossed  this  hill  on  a  Friday 
night,  witches  being  supposed  to  hold  their  Sabbaths  there.  A  little 
nearer  the  sea  is  a  very  perfect  cromlech,  called  "le  Trepied."  Jutting 
out  into  the  sea  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  called  **  la  Chapelle  Dom  Hus."  From 
the  quantity  of  flint  chippings  found  there,  it  must  have  been  a  manu- 
factory of  Bint  implements  from  imported  materials,  as  the  formation  of 
Guernsey  is  granite.  A  little  further  south  is  another  cromlech  and  a 
fine  pillar-stone,  or  menhir,  upwards  of  ten  feet  high.' 

"  We  now  have  the  cross  of  Bishop  Bennett  and  this  Guernsey  cross 
before  us.  There  is,  however,  yet  another  in  my  collection,  which  these 
help  to  illustrate,  and  which  I  now  exhibit.  This  cross  is  identiad 
with  the  others  in  size  and  shape,  and  in  the  material  used  in  its 
construction.  Some  years  ago  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities  was 
disposed  of  by  private  sale  in  the  Co.  Carlow,  a  portion  of  which  was 
purchased  for  me  by  our  fellow-member,  W.  J.  Gillespie,  Esq.,  of 
"Whitehall,  Co»  Dublin.  One  of  the  choicest  objects  in  this  purchase  is 
this  Episcopal  cross.  All  I  know  of  its  history  is,  that  it  was  found 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  in  the  graveyard  at  Armagh  adjoining  the 
Cathedral,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Kelly,  s.  i.,  k.i.  c,  in  whose 
collection  it  remained  for  many  years.  It  is  made  of  bronze,  and,  like 
the  Youghal  cross,  has  a  hinged  back,  which  closes  down,  and  forms  a 
secure  resflng  place  for  relics,  some  of  which  may  still  be  seen  through 
the  rose  and  cross-shaped  piercings  of  the  cover.  It  differs,  however, 
in  the  lettering  upon  the  obverse  and  in  the  figures  displayed  upon  it. 
The  Youghal  cross  has  a  figure  of  the  Crucified  B^eemer,  with  the 
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prayer  of  the  penitent  thief,  '  Domine  memento  mei/  and  at  the  foot  a 
morte  head ;  it  is  not  so  elaborate  in  its  symbols  as  the  Armagh  cracifix, 
which,  like  it,  has  the  IKRI  above  the  Saviour's  head.  Beneath  His 
feet  13  a  small  figure  of  the  Blessed  Tirgin,  standing  in  the  crescent 
moon.  While  on  the  reverse  of  the  Guernsey  cross  is  a  large  figure  of  the 
Madonna  standing  on  an  iwverUd  crescent — a  mode  of  treating  the 
subject  which  I  have  no  recollection  of  meeting  before.  Beneath  all 
is  a  death's  head  and  cross  bones.  This  cross  of  mine  differs  from  the 
others  in  having  an  angel  at  each  side  of  the  upright  limb,  supporting  it. 
But,  like  the  others,  it  is  Episcopal  in  form,  «'.  e,  with  a  double  cross- 
beam :  to  the  upper  and  shorter  the  figure  is  nailed,  and  on  the  lower  and 
longer  cross-beam  are  two  raised  stars  of  eight  points,  and  what  appear 
to  be  minor  emblems  of  the  Passion. 

"Canon  Hayman  assigns  the  Youghal  cross  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT., 
from  which  period  it  is  more  than  probable  all  three  may  date." 


Mr.  Westrop  exhibited  a  bronze  medal,  which  was 
found  some  years  ago  at  Grlanmire.  Ohv, — The  angel 
delivering  the  message  of  our  Saviour's  birth  to  the 
B.  V.  M.  Rev. — A  shield  charged  with  five  flags  wavy, 
with  letters  V.  D. ;  beneath  the  date  1605 ;  the  entire 
surmounted  with  a  crown. 

Mr.  Gr.  J.  Hewson  sent  the  following  note  on  an 
Irish  Penny  of  Edward  IV.  : 

''  The  coin  of  which  I  enclose  a  drawing  has  come  into  my  possession 
within  the  last  fortnight.  I  do  not  know  where  it  was  found,  having 
got  it  from  a  gentleman  in  Scotland  who  is  a  collector  of  Scotch  coins, 
and  who  sometimes  sends  me  Irish  or  English  coins  when  he  happens  to 
get  them.  It  is  a  Dublin  penny  of  Edward  lY. 
of  a  rather  unusual  type,  the  three  pellets  in 
each  quarter  of  the  cross  on  reverse,  which 
had  been  in  use  for  centuries,  being  entirely 
replaced  by  the  same  number  of  other  ob- 
jects :  an  addition  to  the  pellets,  such  as  an 
annulet,  in  two  of  the  quarters  is  not  un- 
tisaal  on  the  coins  of  Edward  lY.,  as  well  as 
of  the  previous  Lancastrian  kings ;  and  the 
substitution  of  some  other  object  for  one  of 
the  pellets  in  two  opposite  quarters  is  not 
unusual  on  the  coins  of  Edward  lY.  and 
Bichardin. ;  but  this  penny  belongs  to  the 
only  coinage  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  on  which  aM  the  pellets  are  re- 
placed by  other  objects.  I  have  given  enlarged  figures  of  those  objects. 
No.  1  is  a  cinquef  oil  with  a  very  distinct  circular  hole  in  the  centre ;  it  is 
quite  plain,  and  is  not  a  pierced  mullet  or  star.  No.  2  is  a  circular  object 
with  a  number  of  very  small  rays  or  prongs  round  it,  but  whether  it  ifi  in- 
tended for  a  star,  a  sun,  or  what,  I  cannot  sav ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  a 
rose.  Those  two  objects  are  arranged  symmetrically  in  the  quarters  of  the 
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reverse — one  of  No.  1  and  two  of  No.  2  in  two  opposite  quarters ;  and  one 
oiE  No.  2  and  two  of  No.  1  in  the  alternate  quarters ; — ^ere  isja^rose  on 
centre  of  cross.  No.  1  also  appears  on  obverse  at  right  side  of  neck  and 
left  side  of  crown,  and  No.  2  at  left  side  of  neck  and  right  side  of  crown. 
The  coin  is  greatly  clipped,  and  the  only  letters  which  I  can  make  out 
are  DWA  on  obverse  and  YBLIN  C  on  reverse,  but  they  are  fortunately 
quite  enough  to  show  exactly  what  the  coin  is ;  it  weighs  seven  grains. 
I  strongly  suspect  that  this  is  the  same  penny  which  is  mentioned  in 
Snelling's  Supplement  to  Simon,  page  4,  and  figured  from  a  very  poor 
specimen  at  Fig.  26  of  his  first  additional  plate.  I  am  not  at  present 
able  to  refer  to  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith's  Papers  on  the  Irish  coins  of 
Edward  IV.,  published  in  the  Transactiofia  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  I 
send  the  drawing  and  description  of  this  coin,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
prove  interesting  to  some  of  my  brother  members  of  the  Boyal  Historical 
and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  who  have  made  a  study,  or  are 
inclined  to  make  a  study,  of  Irish  coins.  I  would  feel  very  much  obliged 
to  anyone  who  could  give  me  a  reference  to  the  vol.,  page,  and  plate  of 
TramactioiM  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  if  this  penny  or  the  corresponding 
groat  or  half-groat  is  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Smith." 

The  following  is  the  reference  desired : — 

"There  are  several  Dublin  pennies,  which  were  probably  coined 
about  this  time  (1470) ;  they  rarely  exhibit  the  legends  entire,  but  may 
be  readily  recognised  by  their  reverses,  which  bear  a  cross,  having  a 
small  rose  in  its  centre^  and  the  legend  civttas  dxtblin.  In  the  quarters 
of  the  cross  there  are  alternately  two  roses  and  a  sun,  and  two  suns  and 
a  rose,  instead  of  pellets,  as  in  the  coins  of  thid  next  section.  The  former 
weighs  nine  grains ;  the  latter  only  six." — Trans.  R.  I.  A,,  Vol.  xix., 
Antiq.  p.  20,  Plate  II.,  Figs.  34,  35,  36,  37.  No.  36,  Plate  II.,  seems 
to  correspond  with  the  specimen  engraved  with  this  Paper. — ^En. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 
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IfOTES  ON  KERET  TOPOGEAPHY,  ANCIENT  AND  MODEEN. 

BY  MISS  HICKSON. 

On  the  8tli  of  March,  1587,  three  years  after  the  death, 
in  rebellion,  of  Grerald  FitzGerald,  the  great  Palatine 
Earl  of  Desmond,  when  his  vast  principality,  as  it 
may  be  calledy  was  being  broken  up,  and,  under  the 
new  regime,  divided  amongst  scores  of  knights  and 
gentlemen  of  English  blood,  whose  descendants,  with 
•  plenty  of  Geraldine  and  Celtic  blood^  in  their  veins, 
form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Munster  at  this  day.  Sir  Thomas  Norrevs, 
Vice-rresident  of  Mmister,  wrote  to  Lord  Burghley 
a  letter,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  London  Record  OflSce, 
annoimcing  that  he  had  "delyvered  the  possession 
of  Traly  to  Mr.  Denny,"  By  ^^  Traly"  Sir  Thomas 
meant  not  merely  the  borough,  with  its  ruined  castles, 
abbey,  and  burgess  lands,  but  a  wide  district  around  it, 
streti^hing  for  miles  along  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
Tralee  Bay,  and  extencfing  inland  eastward  towards 
Castle  Island  and  Killamey*  The  accompanying  map, 
made  in  September,  1587,  of  this  fair  estate,  with  its 
picturesque  mountain-ranges  and  bays,  its  woods,  rich 
lowland  pastures,  and  moors,  thickly  dotted  with  little 
ancient  cells  or  churches  and  prehistoric  monuments, 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  Edward  (afterwards 
Sir  Edward)  Denny,  the  younger  son  of  her  father's 
best  friend.  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  and  his  Champemoun 
wife  (the  aunt  of  Raleigh  and  Gilbert),  is  evidently  for 
the  time  a  fairly  accurate  one,  and  a  full  one  for  its 
dimensions.    The  manor  of  Traly  is  sometimes  called  in 


1  In  no  part  of  Ireland  has  the  fusion  of  Eenmare))  of    1584,   obtained  from 

of  English  and  old  Irish  blood  been  more  Elizabeth.    As  the  rebel  Earl's  only  son 

complete  than  in  Eeny.    The  present  died  unmarried,  his  daughters,  but  for  the 

ovner  of  Tralee,  Sir   Edward  Dexmy,  attainder  and  forfeiture,  would  haye  been 

But.,  and  the  Earl  of  Eenmare  descend  his  heirs.   Lord  Eenmareand  Sir  Edward 

from  the  third  and  fifth  daughters  of  Denny  also  descend  from  the  O'Sullivans, 

Gerald,  Earl  of  Desmond,  part  of  whose  MacCarthys,  O'Briens,  O'CarroUs^  O'Con- 

^latinate  Sir  Edward  Denny  and  Sir  nors,  and  other  Irish  septs. 
Valentine  3xowne  (ancestor  of  the  Eark 
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the  old  records  the  Manor  of  Tallaght  and  the  Seignory 
of  Dennyvale.  The  following  extracts  relating  to  some 
of  its  cmef  divisions,  and  the  rents  and  tributes  payable 
out  of  them  in  and  before  1584,  are  taken  from  a  copy 
made  by  the  Record  Office  of  portion  of  the  Inquisition 
by  the  "  Commissioners  authorised  for  surveying  and 
extending  all  the  possessions  of  Gerald,  late  Earl  of 
Desmond,  and  others  attainted,  by  virtue  of  a  Commis- 
sion under  the  Great  Seal,  dated  xxiv^  August,  anno 
xxvi,  Elizabeth,"  which  copy  is  amongst  the  Denny 
muniments.  These  extracts  are]  interesting,  not  only  as 
illustrations  of  the  social  state  of  the  palatinate,  its  rents, 
customary  dues,  &c.,  but  for  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  some  hitherto  obscure  points  of  Irish  topography  : — 

'*  Rents  called  Chief  Rents  issuing  out  of  the  lands  of 
divers  free  tenants  of  the  half  barony  or  cantred  called 
the  half  Toaghkahedde*  of  OfEariba,  otherwise  ffarbowe, 
arising  from  the  towns  and  lands  following,  namely,  from 
the  town  and  lands  called  Ballymdromagh*  9'* ;  the  town 
and  lands  called  Oahirvisilly^  4'* ;  the  town  and  lands  of 
Loghorte  Cananne,  otherwise  Loghlancannane  lO'* ;  the 
town  and  lands  of  BallinawP  8'* ;  the  lands  of  Knocky- 
nagh*  lO*- ;  from  the  town  and  lands  of  Thomastowne  4** ; 
and  the  town  and  lands  of  Ballylodyny  4*' ;  and  so  on  the 
entire  money  called  halface  {sic)  annually,  to  be  paid  at 
the  feasts  of  Easter  and  of  Saint  Michael  the  archangel,  in 
equal  portions,  40*'  9***  halface,  making  of  lawful  money 
of  England, liv'* 

'^  Bents  of  the  customary  lands  called  chargeable 
lands,  issuing  annually  out  of  all  the  chargeable  lands 
within  the  aforesaid  half  barony  or  Tuoghkahede  of 
OfEariba,  otherwise  fEarbowe,  namely,  in  money  called 
halface,  96  marks,  at  the  aforesaid  feasts  of  Easter  atid  of 
Saint  Michael  the  archangel,  making  of  lawful  money  of 


^  Toashkahedde  seems  a  corruption  of  but  the  Cahir  has  disappeared, 

the  Irish  iricha  ceds,  thirty  hundreds,  ^  Ballinaul,   as  well  as  Thomastowne 

but  it  is  spelt  in  three  different  wa^s  in  and  Ballolydny,  have  changed  names,  and 

the  official  transcript  signed  by  Sir  James  their  situation  is  now  tmknown. 

Ware   (Joyce's   Irish   Names  of  Places^  ^  Enockynagh  is  marked  Knockenaugh 

Tol.  i.  pp.  115,  221).  on  the  accompanying  map  and  on  the 

'  This  name  is  now  unknown,  unless  Ordnance  Sheet  (No.  28)  a  little  to  the 

Ballybroman,  a  farm  near  Ardfert,  be  a  north-west  of  Listrim.    There  are  seyeial 

corruption  of  it.  Lisses,  or  forts,  on  this  farm,  but  none  of 

^  Cahirvisilly  may  have  been  the  place  them  to  be  compared  in  size  with  a  triple 

near  Tralee  now  known  as  Cahirslee,  tiie  foit  on  Barrow,  to  be  noticed  hereafter, 
residence  of  "William  HUliard,  Esq.,  J.P., 
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England  85'-  6'*  8^-,  and  48  cows,  to  be  delivered  yearly 
on  the  first  day  of  May :  the  which  cows  are  valued  by 
the  GommissioneTB  at  the  rate  of  13*-  4'*'  for  each  cow, 
that  is,  32'.,  and  so  in  all  by  the  year,     .        .        .         cxvii*'*  vi**  viii*** 

''Sents  of  divers  other  customary  lands  issuing  out  of 
the  half  Troghkahedde  of  Browne  Contlow,  and  Cologohay, 
being  chargeable  lands,  out  of  which  there  were  rendered 
to  the  aforesaid  late  Earl  annually  96  marks  in  money 
called  hal&ce,  making  of  money  of  England  85'*  6'*  8''-, 
to  be  paid  yearly  as  above,  and  48  cows,  large  and  fat,  at 
the  rate  of  13*-  4^*  sterling  for  each  cow,  to  be  delivered 
as  before,  amounting  to  32'*  of  lawful  money  of  England. 
And  further,  the  tenants  of  the  said  lands  were  held 
chargeable  to  supply  victuals  to  the  retainers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  aforesaid  late  Earl  of  Desmond,  so  often  and 
so  long  as  he  shall  pass  through  and  remain  within  the 
barony  aforesaid,  with  food  and  lodging,  as  well  for 
horsemen  as  for  footmen,  and  his  followers,  called  horse- 
boys, galloglasses,  and  kernes.  And  also  the  aforesaid 
whole  Toghe  was  charged  with  lodging  and  victuals  for 
48  galloglasses  and  48  boys  attending  upon  the  said 
gaUoglasses,  who  were  retained  throughout  the  whole 
year,  at  the  charges  and  expenses  of  the  whole 
barony  aforesaid,  the  which  charges  and  expenses,  to- 
gether with  the  other  charges  aforesaid,  are  valued  by 
the  aforesaid  Commissioners,  in  lawful  money  of  England, 
by  Uie  year,  at  the  rate  of  three  pence  by  the  day  for  one 
gaUoglas  and  his  boy,  at  219'.  And  so,  m  the  whole, 
by  the  year  in  money  aforesaid,  to  be  paid  at  the  said 
feasts  of  Easter  and  of  Saint  Michael  the  archangel, 
equally,  ........         ccoxxxvi'»'vi".viii'' 

Bajlony  OB  Caittbed  of  Offaktba,  o'bwise  Abbowe. 

"ffee  ffarms  of  divers  castles,  towns,  and  tenements 
being  within  the  barony  or  cantred  aforesaid,  namely,  the 
castle  and  town  of  lis^an,  otherwise  Lystnme,  contain- 
ing one  qusuier  of  land  worth  by  the  year  66*-  8**- ;  the 
castle,  town,  and  land  of  Ballinroe,*  with  their  appurte- 
nances, which  are  now  ruinous  and  waste,  containing  by 
estimation  60  acres  of  arable  land,  meadows,  feedmgs, 
pastures,  boggs,  and  other  waste  lands,  lately  in  the  tenure 
of  Thomas  Browne  attainted,  worth  by  the  year  40*. ;  one 
parcel  of  land  called  Cloghanin  fpyntdymore,'  containing 
280  acres  of  land,  whereof  260  are  of  the  lands  chargeable 


<  Ballinioe,  now  called  Ballyroe,  is  a  Ib  probably  either  Cloneen,  in  Killahan 

farm  between  Tralee  and  Ardf art.  parish,  or  Gloonafineela,  in  Kilflyn  parish, 

'  Cloghanin  Fynalymore  is  not  now  both  in  Clamnaurice  barony, 
iouivd  on  any  map  of  ferry,  but  the  place 
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with  the  Shraghe^  and  Marte?  to  the  Troghkahedde  of 
Offariba,  otherwise  jSarbowe,  in  Creoghe  Brownoghe,  and 
there  above  charged  in  the  Toghe  aforesaid  within  the 
sum  of  117'*  6*'  8''',  and  the  residue  containing  20  acres 
of  free  land  is  worth  by  the  year  13'-  4**- ;  the  village  of 
Ballyshymykin,'  contaming  of  the  like  lands  60  acres  of 
free  land,  which  are  worth  by  the  year  40'- ;  one  parcell 
of  the  like  free  land  called  Ballinglanybegg/  containing 
40  acres,  which  are  worth  by  the  year  26'*  S*' ;  one  par- 
cel of  the  like  land  called  [  ],  containing  40 
acres,  worth  by  the  year  26'*  S^- ;  one  parcel  called  Balli- 
neskrine,'  containing  40  acres^  worth  by  the  year  26**  8*- ; 
one  parcel  of  land  called  Nyneen  Connyn,^  containing  40 
acres  of  land,  worth  by  the  year  26'-  8''' ;  and  also  the 
town  with  the  lands  called  Knockpoke,''  containing  240 
acres  of  arable  land,  meadow  pasture,  the  bogs  and  other 
waste  lands,  worth  by  the  year  8'*;  the  which  castle, 
towns,  and  parcels  aforesaid,  namely,  Ologhanin  fpynaly- 
more,  Ballyshymykin,  Ballyglanybegg,  BaUyneragh,^  Bal- 
lyneskrine,  Nyneen,  Connyn,  and  Knockpoke,  lately 
likewise  were  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Thomas 
Browne  attainted,  and  do  lie  in  the  country  of  Clan- 
morris>  except  the  aforesaid  towns  of  [  ]>* 
which  do  lie  in  the  said  cantred  of  Onariba;  one  other 
.parcel  of  land  lately  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  said 
Earl  of  Desmond,  called  Eillballdahyff,  containing  five 
carucates  of  land,  worth  by  the  year  10'' ;  one  parcel  of 
land  with  the  appurtenances  in  the  town  of  Killowrye, 
lately  in  the  occupation  of  Edmond  Mac  Morris,  contain- 
ing by  estimation  one  half  quarter  of  land,  worth  by  the 
year  30*-  4^',  and  other  burgages  and  waste  lands  within 
the  late  burgage  of  Ardarte,  escheated  for  want  of  heirs, 
namely,  one  house  with  a  ^mlen  in  the  town  of  Ardarte, 
and  one  new  castle  lately  built  with  stones  and  lime ;  and 
also  one  parcel  of  land  called  Olonemore,  containing  by 
estimation  15  acres  of  land ;  and  one  parcel  of  land  called 


^  Shragh4  waa  a  yearly  rent  in  money,  the  anctibton  of  the  White  Knight  (anU, 

3  Marte,  a  yearly  rent  in  beeyes.  vol.  It.,  p.  28). 

3  Ballyshymykin     is     evidently    the  ^  Knockpoke  is  probably  the  modem 

modem    Ballyhemickin,    in  Kilmoyley  Knoppoge,  in  Killory  parian. 

parish,  Clanmaurice  barony.  ^  Ballyneragh  seems  to  be  now  Bally- 

<  Ballyglanybegseems  to  be  the  present  neg^rah,  in  fijlearra  parish,  banmy  of 

Ballinglanna,  in  Killury  parish.  Clanmaurice. 

0  Ballineskrine  is  eyidentiy  the  modem  >  There  is   a   blank  here,  as  if  tbe 

Ballynaskreena,  also  in  KiUury  parish,  copyist  had  found  the  words  illegible  in 

which  parish  is  liow  in  Clanmaurice,  but  the  original,  but  sinoe  BaUinglanybeg, 

in  ancient  times  it  was  certainly  part  of  Knoppoffe,  and  Ballinskreene  lay  in  the 

Offeriba.  ancient  Offeriba,  they  must  have  been  the 

"  Nyneen  Connyn  is  evidently  the  pre-  lands  mentioned.  The  other  places  men- 
sent  Been  Conneen,  in  the  parish  of  hH-  tioned  in  this  extract  wiU  be  noticed 
lury.    The  O'Connyns  were  fosterers  of  hereafter. 
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Gairymagh,  otherwise  the  great  garden,  containing  bj 
estiination  one  rood,  the  which  same  parcels  were  lately 
John  Mac  Andrew's,  and  are  worth  together  bj  the  year 
66'*  8'* ;  one  burgage,  with  one  tenement  and  garden,  in 
the  said  town  of  Ardarte  ;  also  one  parcel  of  land  called 
Enockannis&iogh,  containing  by  estimation  40  acres  of 
land ;  one  other  parcel  of  land  called  Lysinyereigh,  con- 
taining 15  acres  of  land;  one  other  parcel  of  land  called 
Lohellogh,  containing  two  acres ;  one  parcel  called  Come- 
bysh,  containing  four  acres ;  and  one  other  parcel  of  land 
called  CroBhenveagh,  otherwise  Symon's  lands,  10  acres, 
which  are  worth  together  by  the  year  8'- ;  one  parcel  of 
land  called  Burser's  lands,  lately  John  Mac  Eedmond's, 
containing  10  acres  of  land,  worth  by  the  year  16*-  8^- ; 
one  burgage  there,  lately  John  Termyn's,  with  a 
garden  containing  one  rood  of  land,  worth  by  the  year 
3*'  4'* ;  one  tenement  in  Ardarte,  with  one  parcel  of  land 
called  Gortneshehie,  containing  one  acre  and  a  half  of  land, 
lately  John  Mac  CoUane's,  worth  by  the  year  5*- ;  and  one 
ruinous  tenement  there  called  Nabolyen,  containing  by 
estimation  15  acres  of  land,  lying  in  the  fields  of  Ardarte^ 
lately  John  fitz  William  fitz  Patrick's,  worth  by  the  year 
80'* ;  and  one  tenement  with  a  garden  in  Ardarte  afore- 
said, cdbtaining  by  estimation  one  half  of  one  rood  of  land ; 
and  of  four  parcels  of  land  lying  in  Ardarte  aforesaid, 
called  the  Cragg,  the  Tarrieght,  Gurteclogh,  and  Gurte- 
spodell,  which  lately  were  in  the  possession  of  Morris  Mac 
Shane  and  of  other  burgesses  of  the  said  borough,  being 
rebels,  containing  in  themselves  by  estimation  240  acfesof 
land,  worth  by  tiie  year  8'*,  and  so  in  the  whole  by  the 
year  in  lawful  money  of  England  to  be  paid  at  the  afore- 
said feasts  equally, Iv"*  0**  xx*** 

"  An  old  castle  called  Tawlaght,  otherwise  Towlaght, 
and  Xjiocknidge,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  a  parcel  of 
land  called  Enockatten,  containing  by  estimation  four 
quarters,  and  in  BalHnhaglas  two  quarters,  all  which  were  . 
lately  in  the  occupation  of  Morrogh  mac  Bory  ni  Owen^ 
late  constable  of  ilie  aforesaid  castie,  worth  by  the  year 
20**;  certain  parcels  lying  together  in  the  parish  of 
Ardarte;  and  one  rabbit  warren  called  Barrowe  and 
Enockenaght  adjoining  the  aforesaid,  containing  8  caru- 
cates  of  land,  worth  by  the  year  26'*  13**  4***,  and  certain 
lands  in  a  rabbit  warren  in  a  certain  island  in  the  parish 
of  Annagh  Ambrose  called  Dirremore,  containing  four  '  ^ 
camcates  of  land  on  the  northern  *^dek)f  the  mountain  of 
Slieyemisse,  worth  by  the  year  8'*,  and  so  in  the  whole  in 
lawful  money  of  En^^iand  by  the  year,     ....  liv"*  xiii**  iv''* 

"A  certain  fishery  in  the  water  or  port  of  ffynett,near 
the  aforesaid  Castle  of  Towlaghte,  in  which  port  a  yessel 
of  the  burthen  of  80  tons  can  cast  anchor  at  low  water, 
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worth  by  the  year,  as  appears  to  the  aforesaid  Commis- 
sioners,       X*'  ster. 

'  *  The  snm  oi  the  yearly  yalue  of  the  aforesaid  barony 
or  cantred  of  Offariba,  otherwise  jffarbowe,  .  ccccclvi"'  xii**  iy*' 

In  O'Heeiin's  Topographical  Poem,  translated  and 
edited  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  by  John  O'Dono- 
yan,  LL.  D.,  the  bard,  describing  what  is  now  the 
County  of  Kerry,  says : — 

"  O'Laoghain,  hero  of  renown, 
Over  "D^i  Fearba  I  have  found." 

The  learned  editor  and  translator,  in  his  note  to  these 
lines,  says  that  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Ui  Fearba  is 
"  not  proved,"  but  the  above  extracts  prove  it  plainly 
enough,  although  they  do  not  of  course  give  us  the 
exact  boundaries  of  the  district.  Thus,  iu  the  list  "  of 
fee  farms  of  divers  castles,  towns,  and  tenements" 
within  Offeriba,  which  is  unmistakeably  the  Elizabethan 
Commissioners'  mis-spelling  of  the  Irish  Ui  Fearba,  we 
find  the  "  castle  and  town  of  Listroan,  otherwise  Lys- 
tryme.'*  Castle  and  town  have  long  since  vanished— 
their  very  sites  are  now  unknown ;  but  the  farm  of 
Listrim  has  been  for  two  centuries  one  of  the  finest 
on  the  Denny  estate.  Loghorte  Cannaan,  now  known 
as  Logher  Cannan,  another  fine  farm  close  to  Tralee„ 
with  good  trees  and  pastures,  commanding  a  beauti- 
ful view  of  its  bay  and  the  Sliabhmis  and  Brandon 
mountain  ranges,  the  shores  of  Tralee  Spa,  and  the 
picturesque  harbour  and  rocky  promontory  of  Barrow, 
crowned  with  a  curious  ancient  ruined  castle  (of  which 
more  hereafter),  must  have  also  formed  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Ui  Fearba.  The  nanxe  is  variously  spelt,  or  rather 
misspelt,  in  old  documents.  Arcbdall,  in  his  revised 
edition  oi  Lodge^ a  Peerage  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  185),  quotes  an  old 
MS.  pedigree  of  the  Fitz  Maurices,  which  says  that  King 
John  granted  to  Thomas  first  lord  of  Kerry,  the  f oimder 
of  the  Franciscan  Friary  at  Ardfeyt,  "  ten  knights'  fees 
in  Ivefarba  and  Ivefoma  in  Kerry" ;  and  amongst  the 
Carew  MSS.  thwe  is  a  list  of  the  king's  rents  m  that 
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county,  which  mentions  as  due  from  ^^  Galfr.  De  Clahull 
dV  marc  pro  wrecco  maris  habendo  in  terrts  mis  Offerhe?^ 

Robert  De  Clahull  was  sheriff  of  Kerry  in  1314,  and 
in  1330  he  is  returned  in  the  Exchequer  Records  relating 
to  the  county  as  paying  £6  10^.,  ^*  for  having  the  wrecks 
of  the  sea  of  Offerbe  for  many  years."  They  were 
probably  only  too  profitable ;  for  until  late  in  the  last 
century  the  north-west  coast  of  Kerry  was,  as  Dr.  Smith 
tells  lis,  "  infamous  for  shipwrecks."  From  an  old  deed 
of  A.D.  1441,  between  Thomas,  eighth  Earl  of  Desmond, 
and  Edmund,  son  of  Maurice  Gantillon,  or  Cantlon, 
Lord  of  Ballyheigue,  otherwise  Heyston,  we  find  that 
that  place  was  also  part  of  0£Eeriba.  The  cantred  seems, 
in  fact,  to  have  included  a  small  portion  of  the  south 
shore  of  Tralee  Bay,  in  the  parish  of  Annagh,  and 
the  whole  of  its  northern  shore,  the  shores  of  Bally- 
heigue Bay,  and  Killury,  north  of  Kerry  Head,  towards 
the  Cashen  and  the  Shannon^  extending  three  or  four 
miles  inland.  It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  Ui  Fearba 
included  Listowel,  at  present  the  chief  town  in  Clan- 
maurice  barony,  but  this  cannot  have  been  the  case 
after  the  twelfth  century  at  least,  for  the  above  extracts 
from  the  Desmond  Survey  distinctly  say  of  the  for- 
feitures of  Thomas  Brown,  that  they  lay  "  within  the 
country  of  Clanmaurice,  excepV^  certain  towns  specified, 
which  "  do  lie  within  the  said  cantred  of  Offeriba." 

The  half  of  the  Tuaghkahedde  of  Browne-Cantlon 
(/.e.the  thirty  hundreds  of  Browne-Cantlon)  and  Cologhay 
lay  around  the  north  side  of  Kerry  Head,  and  the  west 
coast  of  EoUnry,  and  across  the  central  portion  of  Clan- 
maurice, through  Kilflyn  and  Kilcarragh  parishes,  to 
Duagh  parish,  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Limerick, 
where  the  attainted  Thomas  Brown,  or  Broim,  as  the 
name  is  generally  spelt  in  the  early  records,  had  also 
oonsiderable  estates.  On  a  large  map  of  Munster  in  the 
London  Record  Office,  with  a  schedule  of  the  tjhief  pro- 
prietors' names  attached,  and  a  complimentary  dedica- 
tion, in  gold  letters,  to  Bobert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
on  its  margin,  the  Kerry  territories  of  Crioch  Brouneh 
and  Crioch  Concloneh  (a  corruption  of  Cantillon)  are 
clearly  marked.      The  conjunction  of   the  names  of 
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Brown  and  Caution  appear  to  indicate  an  heiress  mar- 
riage between  these  two  ancient  families,  who  held  a 
hi^  position  in  north-west  Kerry  before  the  fall  of  the 
Desmond  earl,  but  of  whose  chiefs  there  are  only  a  few 
memorials  left,  in  the  shape  of  a  ruined  castle  or  two, 
an  old  gravestone  in  Ardfert  Cathedral,  and  a  weird 
legend  connected  with  an  island  cemetery  in  Ballyheigue 
Bay. 

{To  he  continued.) 


(     169     ) 


ON  THE  SITE  OE  THE  BATTLE  OF  CLONTAEF. 


BY  THOMAS  o'gORMAN. 


In  reading  the  account  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  given 
in  the  War  of  the  Gaedhill  with  the  Gaill,  which  is 
accoimted  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  our  ancient  authori- 
ties, a  question  as  to  the  exact  site  of  this  famous  engage- 
ment presents  itself,  which  appears  to  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  local  tradition  and  general  opinion,  both 
of  which  suppose  it  to  have  taken  place  along  the  north 
shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  from  the  range  of  houses  called  the 
"  Crescent,"  near  Annesley  Bridge,  to  a  spot  known  as 
"  Conquer  Hill,"  at  Dollymount,  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile  and  a-half  from  point  to  point. 

Along  this  line  many  rehcs  have  been  found,  and 
some  still  remain,  which  are  said  to  have  relation  to  the 
battle.  At  the  digging  of  the  foundations  of  the  first 
biiilt  of  the  Crescent  houses,  at  the  end  of  last  century, 
some  human  bones  and  other  ancient  remains  were 
turned  up.^  The  well  from  which  the  Irish  chiefs  are 
said  to  have  refreshed  themselves  during  the  fight^  is 
still  pointed  out  in  Castle-avenue,  Clontarf :  it  has  been 
lately  re-edified  with  a  handsome  metal  front  and  in- 
scription, describing  it  as  King  Brian's  Well,  and  it  is 
still  of  public  use.  Castle-avenue  may  possibly  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  village  of  Clontarf.  There  is 
another  well  close  to  the  new  Protestant  church,  which 
some  of  the  inhabitants  hold  to  be  King  Brian's.  Then 
there  are  a  couple  of  earthen  mounds,  or  tumuli,  close  to 
the  shore,  which  evidently  were  of  greater  height  and  size 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  in  which  some  say  the  bodies 
of  those  slain  in  the  battle  were  buried.  There  is  another 
mound  in  the  grounds  of  the  adjoining  convent,  but  it 
is  much  smaller  than  either  of  the  above.*    At  Conquer 


^  Mentioned  to  the  writer  many  years  '  It  is  not  nnlikely  that  these  mounds, 

ago  by  the  party  who  built  the  houses.  which   appear  to   be   sepulchral,  were 

>  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  quoted  in  the  ancient  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 
JhiUin  Permy  Journal,  No.  17. 
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Hill  is  the  ^ot  on  which  King  Brian  is  said  to  have 
been  murdered — the  people  do  not  say  killed — and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  death  of  Brian  has  more  of  murder 
about  it  than  of  the  soldier's  fate.  This  hill  is  also  said 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  last  stand  made  by  the 
Danes  previous  to  their  utter  rout. 

Such  is  the  local  tradition  respecting  the  site  of  this 
battle,  and  an  account  something  similar  has  found  its 
way  into  general  history.  It  is  so  far  circumstantial, 
and  would  certainly  be  interesting  if  it  were  correct. 

The  old  authority  mentioned  shows  very  clearly  that 
a  portion  of  the  fight,  if  not  the  entire  of  it,  was  wit- 
nessed from  an  early  hour  of  the  day  till  its  close  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublm,  standing  on  their  ramparts,  and  so 
clearly  were  its  movements  seen  that  friends  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  foes  during  its  progress. 

The  following  are  the  words  which  show  that  the 
action,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  was  visible  from  the  walls  of 
Dublin : — ^^  And  it  was  attested  by  the  foreigners  and 
foreign  women  who  were  watching  from  the  battlements 
of  Ath-Cliath  as  they  beheld,  that  they  used  to  see  flashes 
of  fire  from  them  (the  combatants)  in  the  expanse  of  air 
on  all  sides";*  that  friends  could  be  distinguished  from 
foes,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  could  be 
so  distinguished  will  appear  from  the  conversation  of  the 
Danish  King  of  Dublin  and  his  wife,  who  were  watching 
the  progress  of  the  fight  from  the  battlements  of  their 
watch-tower.  The  former  said :  "  Well  do  the  foreigners 
reap  the  field ;  many  is  the  sheaf  they  let  go  from  them." 
His  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  King  Brian,  made 
the  following  answer :  ^*  It  will  be  at  the  end  of  tibe  day 
that  will  be  seen  " — showing  clearly  that  these  words 
were  spoken  at  an  early  period  of  the  combat.  Then  at 
sunset,  when  the  defeat  of  the  Danish  army  was  com- 
plete, and  the  fugitives  were  being  driven  into  the  sea  by 
the  Irish,  she  remarked  sarcastically  to  her  husband — 
"  It  appears  to  me  the  foreigners  have  gained  their 
inheritance."      "  What  meanest  thou,  0  woman?"  said 
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he.  "  The  foreigners  are  going  into  the  sea,  their  natu- 
ral inheritance,"  said  she ;  "  I  wonder  is  it  heat  that  is 
upon  them,  but  they  tarry  not  to  be  milked  if  it  is."  * 
The  answer  was  a  blow,  which  is  said  to  have  knocked 
out  one  of  the  lady's  teeth. 

These  extracts  are  conclusive  that  the  battle  was 
seen  from  an  early  period  of  the  day  till  simset  from  the 
walls  of  Dublin,  and  that  friends  could  be  distinguished 
from  foes. 

Now,  the  line  indicated  by  tradition  extends  from 
two  to  three  and  a-half  miles  from  Dublin  Castle,  which 
is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Danish  dun  or  fort,  and  is 
the  nearest  point  of  the  old  fortress  to  Clontarf ;  and 
without  noticing  any  of  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
which  still  exist,  or  the  trees  or  other  obstructions  to 
sight  which  are  likely  to  have  existed  at  the  time,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  distance  alone  would  prevent  the 
naked  eye  from  discerning  friend  or  foe  through  the 
dust  and  turmoil  of  a  battle ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
obstruction  caused  by  the  high  groimds  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Liffey,  it  is  very  evident  no  such  inspection 
as  noted  by  the  annalist  could  have  been  possible,  and 
consequently  that  the  battle  could  not  have  taken  place 
on  the  site  pointed  out  by  tradition. 

Tending  to  the  same  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  battle  is  not  always  called  that  of  Clontarf  by 
ancient  writers :  with  some  it  is  the  "  Battle  of  Brian,"  ^ 
with  others  it  is  the  "  Battle  of  the  Fishing  Weir  of 
Clontarf."  *  This  fishing  weir  is  believed  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  river  ToSka,  close  to  the  sea,  and  about 
where  Ballybough  Bridge  now  stands,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  it  was  from  it  the  battle  first  got  its  name, 
which  was  afterwards  shortened  to  its  present  form  by 
dropping  the  words  "  fishing  weir."* 

Ji,  then,  the  battle  could  not  have  taken  place  on  the 
site  indicated  by  local  tradition — and  it  ap{)ears  evident 


^  War  of  the  GaedhiU  with  the  GaiU,      Introduction,  clxxxiv.  n. 
p.  193.  *  A  writer  in  the   ZHeter  Journal  of 

'  Niala  Saga.    In  Historical  Memoir  of      Arehaology  for  1858,  p.  311,  conriders  it 
the  0*Biienfl.  was  an  attempt  to  destroy  this  weir  that 

'  War  of  the  GaedhiU  tcith  the  Gaill,      brought  on  the  battle. 
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from  the  foregoing  extracts,  from  the  ancient  authority 
mentioned,  that  it  could  not — can  we  form  any  idea  as  to 
its  probable  locality  ? 

In  considering  the  question,  we  will  require  to  take 
into  accoimt  such  circumstances  of  the  previous  move- 
ments of  the  opposing  armies  as  appear  to  bear  on  it,  or 
to  have  been  probable. 

War  having  broken  out  in  the  year  1013  between 
the  Ard-righ  Brian  and  his  tributaries,  the  Irish  King  of 
Leinster  and  the  Danish  King  of  Dublin,  Brian  invaded 
Leinster,  and,  advancing  to  Dublin,  blockaded  that  fort- 
ress till  the  festival  of  Christmas,  when  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions obliged  him  to  break  up  his  camp  and  return  to 
Kincora.  Early  in  the  following  spring  (1014)  we  leam 
that  Brian  again  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Dublin 
at  the  head  of  j  the  forces  of  Mimster  and  Connaught, 
numbering  some  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  men, 
when  the  blockade  appears  to  have  been  renewed. 

The  Danes  of  Dublin  and  their  Irish  allies  had  in  the 
meantime  spared  no  efforts  with  their  friends,  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  muster  a  force  sufficient  to  meet  the 
Ard-righ,  and  accordingly  we  are  told  that  a  nume- 
rous army  of  Northmen  landed  to  their  assistance  on 
Palm  Sunday,  and  entered  Dublin,  when  the  united 
forces  amounted  to  over  twenty  thousand  men. 

The  head-quarters  of  King  Brian  were  on  the  "Plain 
of  Ath-Cliath,"  which,  according  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd,  was  "  probably  the  plain  between  Kilmainham 
and  the  city."  ^     From  hence  he  despatched  a  strong 

^  War  of  the  Oaedhill  with  the  Gailly  foot  of  the  rifling  ground  of  Tr;im«in>mTn, 

Introduction,  clxvii. : —  a  portion  of  which  extends  along  the  base 

Thb  Plain  op  Ath   Cliath. — There  of  that  on   which  James  and  Thomas 

are  very  few  who  would  not  be  diffident  streets  now  stand,  and  bounded  on  the 

of  canyassing  any  opinion  put  forth  by  northern  side  by  the  Kiyer  Liffey,  to  the 

the  late  Eeyerend  and  learned  Br.  Todd  then  walls  of  tiie  fortress  of  Dublin, 
on  Irish  historical  matters,  but  as  he  has  This  position  does  not  appear  to  be  a 

left  a  loophole  in  the  word — "  probably*  yery  suitable  one  for  the  head-quarters  of 

— in  the  sentence  aboye  quoted,  the  writer  a  blockading  force,  inasmuch  as  its  situa- 

hopes  he  may  be  pardoned  for  an  attempt  tion  is  low,  confined  in  extent,  flanked  by 

to  msert  through  it  the  following  sugges-  a  deep  riyer,  and  liable  to  sudden  snr- 

tion : —  prises  from  a  strong  and  warlike  garrison 

The  locality  answering  to  Dr.  Todd's  close  at  hand.     But  within  an  arrow's 

description  appears  to  be  that  on  which  ^S^^  ^^  ^  ^^7  another  position,  which 

the  Terminus  of  the  Great  Southern  and  anbided  the  protection  of  the  riyer  from 

Western  Railway  has  been  erected,  at  sudden  assault,  with  equal  facilities  for 
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force  under  his  son,  Prince  Donnchad,  to  operate  against 
the  territory  of  the  King  of  Leinster,  while  foray  parties 
from  his  own  command  plundered  and  burned  all  the 
Danish  settlements  around  Dublin, 

Fingall  and  Howth  felt  this  visitation  severely ;  the 
smoke  and  fires  of  which  being  visible  to  the  leaders  in 
Dublin,  they  sent  a  force  into  the  district,  to  protect  the 
inhabitants.  This  protecting  force  must  have  been 
carried  to  its  destination  in  ships,  as  it  could  not  other- 
wise have  got  out  from  Dublin  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  blockaders,  and  bringing  on  an  engage- 
ment in  which  it  would  have  fought  at  a  serious  £sad- 
vantage.  Immediately  on  landing,  we  are  told,  they 
advanced  into  Magh-n-Ealta,  "  raised  their  standards  of 
battle  on  high,"  *  and  had  some  slight  brush  with  the 


siege  or  blockade  opeiationB,  besides  com- 
nandbg  Bubgball's  Bridge,  the  only  exit 
by  land  from  the  fortress  into  the  Danish 
settlement  of  Fingall.  This  was  the 
Tillage  of  Ath-Cliatib,  with  its  plain,  or 
green,  known  in  after-times  as  Ozman- 
town  Green;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
when  the  "  Plain  of  Ath-Cliath  '*  is  men- 
tioned in  the  War  of  the  GaedhiU  with  the 
GaUl,  it  is  this  very  plain,  or  green, 
vhich  is  intended  to  be  named. 

We  learn  from  JTocelein  (Life  of  St. 
Patrick)  that  when  he  wrote,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  Ath-CQi^th  and  Dublinne, 
though  cloeely  adjoining^  were  two  dis- 
tinct localities,  the  Biyef '  LifFey  running 
between  them.  Ath-Clkth  was  a  village 
which  grew  np  arov&d  the  only  passage 
crer  tiie  river  in  early  days.  This  pas- 
sage was  formed  of  hnr^es  laid  down 
where  the  water  was  shallow,  and  hence  its 
name—Ath-CliatU— •*the  fordof  hurdles." 
Dublinne  was  the  fortress  a  little  to  the 
east,  on  the  opposite  side,  so  named  from 
the  "dark-pooh"--rf«*A-/mw*— over 
which  it  frowned.  In  a  little  time  both 
places  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  and 
the  flame,  mention  being  made  of  them  as 
Ath-Cliath-Dublinne.  Thus,  though 
KilTna^nliftin  2aid  the  adjoining  strip  of 
low  groiund  may  have  been  occupied  by 


*  This  view  woald  explain  the  seeming  error 
w  Joce^n,  at  one  moment  speaking  of  Ath- 
Cliath,  or  Dublin,  as  a  village,  and  the  next  as 
2  grand  city. 


Brian's  ti^xjps,  the  village  of  Ath-Cliath 
and  its  plain  were  more  likely  to  have 
been  selected  as  his  head-quarters. 

Independent  of  name,  there  is  another 
item  in  favour  of  this  locality  having 
been  known  as  the  Plain  of  Ath-Cliath. 
When  Donnchad  the  son  of  Brian  re^ 
turned  from  his  foray  into  Leinster,  two 
days  after  the  Battle  of  Clontarf,  he 
brought  with  him  a  great  spoil  of  cattle, 
which  he  pzx>ceeded  to  slaughter  on  the 
"Pkin  of  Ath-Cliath."  The  Danish 
Kin^  of  Dublin  saw  the  proceeding,  and, 
considering  it  as  an  insult,  sent  a  message 
to  the  Irish  prince,  requiring  a  share  of 
the  spoil,  but  Donnchad  returned  such  an 
answer  as,  bearing  in  mind  the  recent 
defeat  and  destruction  of  his  countrymen, 
effectually  cowed  the  Dane,  and  the 
slaughter  continued. 

Now  the  village  of  Ath-Cliath  was 
very  nearly  opposite  to,  and  quite  suffi- 
ciently near,  the  fortress  of  Dublin,  for 
the  killing  of  the  animals  to  be  seen  and 
understood  i^m  its  walls,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  the  Plain  of  Ath-Cliath 
was  that  lying  at  the  foot  of  Eilmainham, 
fully  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  the 
fortress. 

» Magh-n-Ealta—"  Phiin  of  the  Flocks." 
This  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  great 
plain  lying  between  the  Hill  of  Howth 
and  the  Hill  of  Tallaght,  Co.  Dublin. 
Part  of  it  afterwards  got  the  name  of 
Clontarf. — Introduction  to  War  of  the 
Oaedhill  with  the  Oaill,  clzzi. 
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Irish,  in  which  they  were  probably  more  than  a  match 
for  the  latter. 

Our  old  authority  informs  us  that  King  Brian  held  a 
council  of  war  with  his  chiefs  on  Holy  Thursday,  im- 
mediately after  which  his  army  marched  out  of  camp. 
It  is  not  straining  probability  to  suppose  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Danish  force  sent  into  Fingall  had  been 
communicated  to  the  king,  upon  which  he  called  a 
council,  and  t^e  result  was  a  determination  to  march  to 
the  assistance  of  his  f orayers,  and  measure  swords  with 
his  enemy  on  the  Plain  of  Magh-n-Ealta.^  When  Brian 
moved  out  from  his  camp,  we  must  suppose  he  left  a 
sufficient  force  to  carry  on  the  blockade  of  Dublin,  aad 
keep  its  garrison  in  check.  In  such  disposition  his  head- 
quarters would  not  be  forgotten,  and  hence  we  can  easily 
understand  how,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  Irish  forces 
interposed  between  the  flying  Danes  and  Dubhgall's 
Bridge. 

Meantime,  according  to  the  Niala  Saga  (the  Norse 
account  of  the  battle),  on  that  same  Holy  Thursday 
another  council  of  war  was  held  in  Dublin — ^for  we  are 
told  by  it  that  "  a  certain  warrior,  in  full  armour,  held 
a  long  conference  with  Kormlod^  and  her  party"  on  that 
day.  He  is  supposed  to  have  urged  the  Danish  chiefs 
to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Prince  Donnchad 
and  his  force  to  make  an  immediate  attack  on  King 
Brian's  camp.*  This  advice  was  evidently  well  received, 
and  the  result  of  the  conference  was  that  '^  the  whole 
army  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle  on  the  Friday."  * 

Thus,  it  is  evident  the  leaders  on  both  sides  were 
determined  on  immediate  battle.  The  Danes  recalled 
the  force  sent  into  Magh-n-Ealta,  and  drew  out  that 


^  It  lias  been  stated  by  some  authorities,  Brian.    Her  conduct  and  her  beauty  had 

that  a  regular  challenge  to  fight  on  the  much  to  say  in  causing  the  war. 

Plain  of  Clontarf  was  given  to  Brian  by  '  Who  was  this  warrior?    Evidently 

the  Leinster  King,  to  wSiichthe  course  of  an  Irish  traitor,  a  character  of  which  our 

events  gives  some  confirmation ;  but  there  history  has  been  only  too  prolific  at  all 

is  too  much  of  the  romantic  about  the  periods.    Whoever  he  was,  his  presence 

statement  to  permit  us  to  couple  it  with  amongst  the  Danes  has  caused  Emg  Ma- 

the  name  of  a  tried  soldier,  as  King  Brian  lachy  of  Meath  to  be  accused  of  treason 

was.  to  his  country. 

'  Gonnlaith,    the  repudiated  wife    of  ^  Niala  Saga. 
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which  remained  in  Dublin,  leaving  of  course  a  sufficient 
garrison  in  the  fortress.  We  are  told:  "But  now  the 
fleet  returned,  and  came  to  one  place,  botli  the  foreigners 
of  Ath-Cliatli  and  the  Laighin  (Leinster  men),  and  they 
formed  seven  great  battalions,"^  by  which  we  may 
understand  the  two  forces  to  have  landed  at  an  appointed 
place,  and  effected  a  junction.  This  junction  must  have 
taken  place  somewhere  on  the  north  shore  of  Dublin 
Bay,  and  its  object  was  evidently  to  carry  out  the  strange 
warrior's  advice  of  making  an  unexpected  attack  on 
Brio's  camp  before  the  return  of  the  force  under  his 
son  Donnchad. 

It  is,  however,  hard  to  say  whether  Brian's  council 
of  war  or  that  of  the  Danes  was  the  first  held,  or  which 
first  gave  effect  to  its  deliberations,  and  hence  we  are 
greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  after  movements.  It  may 
be  that  Brian's  was  the  first  to  exhibit  this  effect,  and  if 
80,  we  may  assume  that  both  armies  were  now  in  motion, 
each  ignorant  of  the  movements  of  the  other — the  Danes 
marching  by  the  most  direct  route  on  Brian's  camp ;  the 
Irish  by  that  leading  into  the  district  around  Howth. 
The  ground  to  be  traversed  by  both  being  more  or  less 
the  same,  rendered  a  meeting  unavoidable,  upon  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  they  must  have  halted,  and  formed 
in  order  of  battle  on  the  line  of  march  they  had  been 
pursuing. 

These,  or  any  other  movements  that  were  made  by 
the  armies,  must  have  taken  place  during  the  afternoon 
of  Holy  Thursday,  as  we  know  that  the  engagement 
began  with  sunrise  the  next  morning. 

It  would  appear  that  jby  the  time  the  opposing  forces 
came  in  contact,  the  day  was  too  far  advanced  to  per- 
mit the  encounter  beginning,  and  consequently  tney 
passed  the  night  in  presence  of  each  other.  That  they 
did  so,  we  Imow  from  the  account  given  of  the  single 
combat  of  Domhnall,  son  of  Eimin,  and  the  Danish 
warrior.  Plait,  of  whom  it  is  said  : — "  The  first  combat 
of  the  day  was  between  these  two  warriors,  and  it  arose 


1  JTar  of  th9  QaedhUl  with  the  Gaill,  p.  169. 
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because  of  Plait  having  said,  the  night  before^  that  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Erinn  who  was  able  to  fight  him. 
Domhnall,  son  of  Eimin,  immediately  took  him  up,  and 
each  of  them  remembered  this  in  the  morning."  * 

We  have  now  the  two  armies  face  to  face,  waiting 
the  signal  to  engage,  and  the  question  is,  upon  what 
portion  of  the  ground,  on  the  north  of  Dublin,  did  they 
stand? 

We  know  that  the  Danes  must  have  marched  inland 
from  the  shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  and  we  assume  that  Brian 
had  marched  to  the  assistance  of  his  forayers,  who  were 
operating  aroimd  Howth.  By  what  exact  route  he 
marched  is  immaterial — the  forces  appear, to  have  first 
come  in  contact  somewhere  in  the  locality  now  known 
as  ClonUffe. 

According  to  the  Irish  account,  both  armies  were 
placed  in  tluree  lines,  or  divisions,  drawn  up  one  after 
the  other.  Thus  the  "  front"  division  of  the  Danes  was 
formed  of  the  foreign  Danars,  under  the  command  of 
Brodar,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  as  the  slayer  of 
the  aged  King  Brian :  in  it  were  the  celebrated  thousand 
men  sheathed  in  iron.  The  foreigners  of  Ath-Cliath, 
under  Dubhgall,  son  of  Amlaf,  were  "  placed  after  the 
above,"  "behind"  whom  came  the  Leinstermen,  under 
their  king,  Maelmordha. 

In  like  manner,  we  are  told  that  the  Dalcassian  tribes 
formed  the  "  front  of  Brian's  battalion,"  under  the  lead- 
ing of  his  son.  Prince  Murchad.  In  "the  rear"  of  the 
Dal-Cass  a  second  battalion  was  formed  of  the  other  forces 
of  Munster,  under  the  command  of  the  King  of  the 
Decies,  while  the  troops  of  Connaught,  imder  O'Heyne 
and  O'Kelly,  formed  another  battalion,  and  we  are  led 
to  consider  that  in  this  formation  they  engaged. 

But  such  would  be  a  very  unlikely  disposition  for 
battle,  for  by  it  a  large  portion  of  each  army  should 
remain  inactive  till  the  first  division  was  disposed  of. 
If,  however,  the  ancient  writer  intended  to  convey  that 
it  was  in  this  formation  they  marched,  it  can  well  be 


^  War  of  the  Gaedhill  mth  the  OaiU,  p.  175. 
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nndersioody  as  it  would  enable  them,  without  any  great 
trouble  or  confusion,  to  form  into  line  of  battle,  the  first 
and  third  divisions  becoming  the  wings,  and  the  second 
the  centre  of  each  line,  while  the  entire  force  acquired 
freedom  of  action  and  ability  to  engage. 

Whatever  was  intended,  this  is  the  most  feasible 
construction  which  can  be  put  on  the  words  of  the 
writer,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  Niala  Saga, 
which,  noticing  the  different  commands  in  the  Danish 
army,  describes  that  of  Brodar  as  one  of  the  wings. 

In  the  accoimts  of  this  battle,  besides  the  fact  of 
some  portion  of  it  having  been  visible  from  the  walls  of 
Dublin,  there  are  one  or  two  other  items  mentioned, 
which  may  help  the  inquirer  in  his  attempt  to  fix  upon 
its  site.  Thus  we  have  "  Dubhgall's  Bridge"  given,  the 
exact  position  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  considered 
by  competent  authorities  to  have  stood  at  the  end  either 
of  the  present  Bridge-street  or  Bridgef  oot-street,  leading 
over  the  Liffey  to  the  fortress  of  Dublin,  from  the  village 
of  Ath-Cliath,  afterwards  known  as  Ostmanstown,  or 
Oxmantown.  This  bridge,  during  the  Danish  occupa- 
tion of  Dublin,  appears  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
primitive  "  Ford  of  Hurdles."  To  the  east  we  have  the 
River  "Tulcain"  (Tolka)  and  the  "Weir  of  Clontarf " 
noted — ^the  first  oi  which  requires  no  comment;  the 
other,  as  already  mentioned,  is  believed  to  have  been 
where  Ballybough  Bridge  now  stands.  Then  we  have 
'^  Tomar's  Wood,"  which  is  said  to  have  extended  from 
"the  Plain  of  Clontarf,"  along  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Liffey,  to  near  Dublin.'  These  are  the  only  land- 
marks of  the  fight  left  us  by  such  authorities  as  are  of 
easy  approach. 

Adhering  to  the  view  taken  of  the  words  of  the  Irish 
historian,  the  following  appears  to  have  been  the  order 
of  battle  taken  up  by  the  rival  forces: — The  division 
commanded  by  Brodar,  and  which,  when  halted,  became 
the  right  wing  of  the  Danish  army,  rested  on  the  river 


*  The  exact  poeition  of  this  Plain  of  of  Clontarf,  along  the  North  Strand, 
Clontarf  is  uncertain.  The  Wood  of  to  where  Low^er  Gardiner-street  now 
Tomar  poedbly  extended  fnnn  the  Weir      stands. 
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Tolka,  near  to  the  then  fishing  weir  of  Clontarf .  Oppo- 
site to  it  stood  the  left  wing  of  the  Irish,  which,  on  the 
line  of  march,  had  been  their  vanguard.  The  likelihood 
of  this  appears  from  the  fact  that  Brodar  and  Murchad 
were  the  commanders  of  the  vans  of  their  respective 
armies,  which  bodies,  on  the  line  of  march,  as  pointed 
out,  were  the  most  likely  to  have  first  come  into  contact, 
the  other  divisions  taking  up  ground  in  front  of  the  enemy 
as  they  came  up.  Then  we  know  that  the  divisions  of 
Brodar  and  Murchad  were  opposed  to  each  other  during 
the  fight,  and  that  neither  are  to  be  found  operating  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  field — that  in  the  direction  of 
Dubhgall's  Bridge;  and  further,  that  the  young  Tur- 
lough,  the  son  of  Prince  Murchad,  fought  in  his  father's 
division,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  weir  of  Clontarf. 
These  facts  make  the  positions  assigned  to  the  right  and 
left  wings  of  the  two  armies  pretty  sure.^ 

Having  fixed  the  position  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
contending  armies,  and  aware  that  a  portion  of  the  battle 
was  seen  from  the  walls  of  Dublin,  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  two  centre  bodies  and  the  other  wings  can  be 
very  safely  laid  down.  The  former  must  have  been 
posted  on  the  high  grounds  on  which  Mount]  oy-square 
and  Summer-hill  now  stand ;  the  latter  stretching  across 
the  present  Granby-row,  Great  Britain-street,  Mary- 
street,  and  on  to  Mary's  Abbey,  being  a  distance  from 
wing  to  wing  of  something  more  than  a  mile  and  a- 
half. 

If  we  suppose  the  Danes  to  have  been  the  first  to 
move  after  their  coimcil  of  war  on  Holy  Thursday,  and 


^  Following  the  interpretation  put  on  tion  appears  to  have  taken  place,  either 

the  words  of  our  old  writer,  which  as-  when  forming  the  line  of  batUe,  or  during 

sumes  the  yanguards  of  the  two  armies  to  the  progress  of  the  fight,  for  we  find  the 

haye  formed  their  right  and  left  wings,  Connau^ht  battalion,  which,  according  to 

the  centre  of  the  Danes  must  haye  been  the  position  occupied  by  it  during  the 

composed  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  that  of  march,  should  haye  been  the  right  wing 

the  Irish  of  the  other  forces  of  Munster,  of    the    Irish,    attacking  the  Danes  of 

while  the  Danish  rear-guard,  composed  Dublin,  who,  on  the  same  yiew,  formed 

of  the  men  of  Leinster,  becan^p  their  left  the  Danish  centre.    This,  howeyer,  may 

wing,  opposed  to  the  Irish  right  wing,  be  accounted  for  by  the  Connacians  haying 

which  was  formed  by  the  forces  of  Con-  dispersed  or  defeated  the  wing  oppoeed  to 

naught,    the  third    diyision   of    Brian's  them,  and  then  turning  their  arms  against 

anny.  the  centre. 

JBut  some  modification  of  this  disposi- 
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that  Brian,  having  heard  of  the  return  of  their  forces 
from  Howth,  and  subsequent  landing,  called  his  council, 
and  then  marched  out  from  his  camp  to  meet  them,  it 
will  not  affect  the  positions  laid  down  as  having  been 
occupied  by  the  two  armies — they  must  still  have  been 
the  same. 

Having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  given  by  our 
ancient  authorities  respecting  this  celebrated  engage- 
ment, and  the  probabilities  arising  from  them,  the 
ground  now  pointed  out  appears  most  likely  to  have 
been  that  on  which  it  took  place.  Though  tms  position 
would  not  have  brought  the  entire  of  the  battle  under 
the  view  of  the  spectators  on  the  walls  of  Dublin,  it 
would  have  brought  the  whole  of  one  wing  and  a  portion 
of  the  centre  of  each  of  them,  so  far  as  to  enable  the 
lookers-on  to  take  cognizance  of  its  different  phases,  and 
to  distinguish  friend  from  foe  over  an  important  portion 
of  the  Ime,  and  during  the  entire  of  the  day ;  and  all 
things  considered,  it  appears  difficult  to  suggest  any 
other  site  which  would  accommodate  itself  so  well  with 
all  the  circumstances  given  as  this  does. 

The  locality  here  pointed  out  is  not  contradicted  by 
such  of  our  ancient  historians  as  have  been  translatedf, 
and  the  translations  held  to  be  reliable — ^thus  the  Annals 
of  Loch  C6  (vol.  i.,  p.  1)  tell  us  that,  preparatory  to  the 
battle,  '^  Brian  took  up  a  position  in  Cluain-tarbh,  in  old 
Magh  Ealta,  to  the  north  of  Ath-Cliath."  Now,  the  site 
laid  down  is  certainly  to  the  north  of  Ath-Cliath,  and 
further,  is  very  possibly  within  the  district  called  Magh 
Ealta.  In  another  ancient  authority,  the  Chronicon  Sco- 
torum  (p.  253),  the  site  appears  to  be  in  full  accord  with 
us :  it  says — "  The  battle  raged,  viz.^  from  the  Tulcadh 
(Tolka)  to  Ath-Cliath,  and  the  victory  was  gained  over 
the  foreigners."  Even  the  Four  Masters,  though  they 
say  the  battle  took  place  at  Clontarf ,  close  their  account 
with  the  following: — "The  forces  were  afterwards 
routed  by  dint  of  battling,  braveiy,  and  striking  by 
Maelseachlainn,  from  Tulcainn  to  Ath-Cliath."  If  the 
Four  Masters  mean  that  the  battle  took  place  at  the 
locality  now  known  as  Clontarf,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  it  could  not  be  seen  from  the  walls  of  Dublin,  which 
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a  contemporary  authority  says  was  the  case,  while  their 
concluding  sentence  appears  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
Chronicon  Scotorum  and  the  view  here  put  forth- 

When  the  morning  of  the  eventful  23rd  April,  1014, 
dawned,  its  rays  fell  on  the  Danish  fleet  lying  along  the 
north  shore  of  Dublin  Bay  and  the  moutn  of  the  River 
LifEey,  while  the  two  hosts  stood  awaiting  the  signal  to 
engage.  With  the  progress  of  the  fight  our  inquiry  has 
nothing  to  say,  beyond  calling  attention  to  such  state- 
ments made  by  the  old  authority  mentioned  as  appear  to 
confirm  the  view  here  taken  up  regarding  its  site. 

Brian,  we  are  told,  was  not  actually  engaged  in  the 
battle,  his  great  age  precluding  the  possibility  of  such. 
He  was  a  little  way  retired  from  it,  surrounded  by  a 
bodyguard,  for  his  protection.  The  position  occupied 
by  the  king  would  likely  be  on  a  rising  ground,  in  rear 
oi  the  centre  of  his  army,  and,  therefore,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  present  Mount]  oy-square.  Confirmatory 
of  this  view,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  square  stands 
on  the  highest  portion  of  the  presumed  battlefield,  and 
that  the  Niala  Saga  tells  us  the  royal  standard  was  dis- 
played in  front  of  the  Irish  centre.  During  the  battle, 
when  Brian  inquired  how  the  day  was  going,  his  atten- 
dant told  him  the  armies  were  "  closely  confounded," 
and  added,  *^  not  louder  in  my  ears  would  be  the  echoes 
of  blows  from  Tomar's  Wood  if  seven  battalions  were 
cutting  it  down,  than  are  the  resounding  blows  upon 
heads  and  bones  and  skulls  on  both  sides."  This  allusion 
to  Tomar's  Wood  shows  that  the  position  of  Brian  must 
have  been  near  to  it ;  otherwise  hia  attendant  could  not 
have  likened  the  blows  of  the  combatants  to  such  as  he 
would  have  heard  from  workmen  in  cutting  it  down. 
This  wood,  as  already  mentioned,  fringed  the  shore  of 
Dublin  Bay,  from  the  Plain  of  Clontarf  to  near  Dublin, 
and  evidently  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  high  groimd  on 
which  we  have  placed  Brian.  Then,  when  his  attendant 
reported  to  him  that  Prince  Murchad's  banner  was 
pressing  westwards — ^from  Ballybough  Bridge  towards 
Dublin  would  be  in  accordance — and  so  far  confirms  the 
positions  here  assigned  to  the  Irish  monarch  and  his  son. 
Even  if  we  are  to  give  credence  to  the  statement  in  the 
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Dublin  Penny  Journal  for  1832,  taken  from  the  Cath- 
Ghluana-Tarbh,  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  &C.9  of  the 
Irish  chiefs  resorting  to  a  well  in  their  vicinity,  to 
refresh  themselves  during  the  fight,  we  can  quote  Mr. 
Clibbom's  interesting  Paper  on  the  "  Springs  of  Dublin," 
to  show  that  the  high  grounds  about  Mount]  oy-square 
and  Summer-hill  could  furnish  such,  while  the  locality 
would  agree  better  with  our  old  authority  than  that  in 
Castle-avenue,  Clontarf.^ 

A  kind  of  secondary  evidence  in  favour  of  the  ground 
proposed  in  this  Paper  being  that  on  which  the  battle 
took  place  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dublin  Magazine  for 
June,  1763,  which  tells  us,  that  at  the  formation  of  the 
New  Gardens,  Cavendish-row  and  Granby-row,  large 
quantities  of  human  bones  were  found  in  a  trench, 
"running  from  east  to  west,  and  cut  by  others  from 
north  to  soutL  The  earth  in  the  trench  was  remarkably 
white  and  dry.  A  large  sword,  with  a  spear  of  about 
two  feet  in  length,  together  with  numberless  pieces  of 
iron  resembling  broad  rivets,  have  been  found  along 
with  the  bones."  The  writer  of  the  notice  considers  that 
these  relics  mark  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf,  and 
in  all  probability  he  is  correct  in  his  view.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  give  a  more  minute  description 
of  the  sword  and  spear,  as  it  would  have  enabled  us  to 
form  an  idea  as  to  the  period  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  pieces  of  iron  are,  however,  confirmatory  of  his 
opinion,  as  we  know  it  was  in  use  with  our  Danish 
invaders. 

As  the  views  put  forth  in  this  Paper  are  founded 
entirely  on  the  veracity  of  the  writer  of  the  history 
entitled  War  of  the  Gaedhill  with  the  Gaill^  it  may  be  well 
to  mention  that  the  truth  of  one  of  his  statements  has 
been  tested.     He  tells  us  that  the  battle  lasted  "  from 


1  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  in  the  the  battle  appears  to  be  its  low  situation, 

grounds  of  the  Catholic  College  of  Clon-  from  which  Uttle  could  be  seen,  while  we 

Bife  there  is  a  well,  which  is  traditionidhr  know  that  he  caused  his  attendant    to 

laid  to  haye  refreshed  the  Irish  chien  report  frequently  as  to  its  progress.    The 

during  the  battle,  and  that  it  was  on  these  well,  however,  might  haye  been  the  one 

grounds  the  slaughterof  Brian  took  place.  which  Prince  Muxxihad  is  said  to  have 

The  chief  objection  to  ClonlifFe  having  used,  being  situated  close  to  the  ground 

been  the  station  occupied  by  Brian  during  on  which  his  division  fought. 
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sunrise  to  evening.  This  is  the  same  length  of  time  as 
that  which  the  tide  takes  to  go  to  flood  and  to  fill" 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,  F.T.C.D.,  &c.,made  the  calcu- 
lations necessary  to  an  examination  of  this  statement, 
and  he  pronomices  it  to  be  correct.  He  is  further  of 
opinion  that  the  writer  of  the  book  was  either  an  eye- 
witness of  the  battle  himself,  or  he  derived  his  informa- 
tion respecting  it  from  those  who  were,  for  none  other 
could  have  been  aware  of  the  above  circumstanca 

The  late  Professor  O'Curry,  in  his  ^*  MS.  Materials 
for  Irish  History,"  writing  of  this  book,  says,  it  "  must 
be  nearly  as  old  as  the  chief  events  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  or  the  time  of  the  decisive  Battle  of 
Clontarf."  And  further,  that  it  is  "the  most  valuable, 
because  the  most  complete  and  detailed,  account  of  it 
(the  war  with  the  Danes)  remaining,"  as  it  is  proved  to 
have  been  in  existence  at  a  time  when  the  events  of  the 
battle  must  have  been  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Though  it  has  been  shown  that  the  battle  proper 
could  not  have  taken  place  on  the  site  indicated  by  local 
tradition,  still  the  popular  belief  may  have  some  founda- 
tion in  truth.  When  the  Danes  broke  into  rout,  finding 
their  ships  had  been  carried  by  the  rising  tide  beyond 
their  reach,  that  the  shelter  of  Tomar's  Wood  on  one 
side,  and  the  chances  of  escape  from  Dubbgall's  Bridge 
on  the  other,  were  cut  off  by  the  victorious  Irish  inter- 
posing at  each,  it  is  very  probable  a  large  number  of 
them  may  have  burst  through  the  ranks  of  their  enemy, 
and  fled  towards  the  Danish  districts  of  Fingall  and 
Howth,  and  that,  being  pursued,  a  running  fight  was 
kept  up  along  the  margin  of  Dublin  Bay,  and  over  the 
ground  mentioned,  the  remembrance  of  which  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  tradition.  A  Howth  tradition  has  it 
that  the  Danes  were  pursued  to  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  Baily  lighthouse,  where,  owing  to  its  then  impreg- 
nable position,  they  were  enabled  to  defend  themselves 
till  taken  off  by  their  ships. 
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ON  SOME  RECENT  ANTIQUARIAN  DISCOVERIES  AT  TOAM 
AND  KILLICARNEY,  NEAR  BLACBXION,  IN  THE  COUNTY 
OP  CAVAN. 

BY  W.   F.   WAKEMAN. 

In  May  last  it  was  reported  in  Enniskillen  that  when  a  line 
of  railway,  then,  as  now,  was  under  course  of  formation 
between  that  town  and  Sligo,  not  a  few  memorials  of  a 
battle-field  of  the  time  of  Cromwell  had  just  been  brought 
to  light.  Rumour  stated  that  a  large  cannon  ball,  as 
well  as  a  bullet  composed  of  stone,  had  been  found 
amongst  the  himian  skeletons  which  the  site  presented. 
It  was  also  popularly  reported  that  a  quantity  of  gim- 
powder  might  still  be  seen  in  near  proximity  to  the 
remains  of  humanity.  I  had  scarcely  heard  of  this 
"  find,"  from  Mr.  James  Plows,  Manager  of  the  Railway, 
which  had  just  been  extended  from  Enniskillen  to 
Belcoo ;  as  also  from  Mr.  Allan  Mahood,  of  Enniskillen, 
who  was  able  to  produce  some  specimens  of  the  so-called 
"gunpowder"  for  my  inspection,  when  I  proceeded  per 
rail  to  Belcoo,  and  thence  on  foot  to  the  scene  of  the 
digging,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a-half .  There 
I  found  what  presented  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
tumulus,  the  base  of  which  was  partially  surrounded  by 
a  low  rampart  The  line  of  railway  had  been  cut  right 
through  its  centre,  leaving  nice  clear  sections,  from  the 
slopes  of  which,  in  their  upper  portions,  numerous  bones, 
wmch,  upon  investigation,  were  shown  to  be  human, 
more  or  less  projected.  The  body  of  the  mound,  it 
should  be  observed,  was  clearly  of  glacial  origin.  There 
were  also  black  spots  and  darkish  stains  in  many  parts 
of  the  sides  of  the  cutting.  These,  upon  examination, 
proved  to  be  deposits  of  wood  charcoal,  containing 
minute  fragments  of  bones,  apparently  human.  The 
deposits  had  evidently  been  laid  in  somewhat  shallow 
hollows  in  the  mound.  In  one  of  these  little  pits,  or 
kists,  a  portion  of  a  well-baked  earthen  vessel,  which 
had  probably  been  a  food-holder  or  sepulchral  urn,  had 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Allan  Mahood;  and  I,  myself, 
on  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  place,  procured  a  decorated 
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specimen  of  the  same  description.  Some  bones,  probably 
those  of  a  pig,  were  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  chief  charcoal  pit  One  of  them  had  been  split,  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  marrow.  This 
depository,  or  kist,  was  seemingly  the  only  discovered 
feature  of  its  class  left  by  the  navvies  intact  It  was 
covered  very  closely  by  a  red  sandstone  block,  one  foot 
eight  inches  in  length,  one  foot  in  breadth,  and  five  and 
a-half  inches  in  thickness.  The  under  portion  of  the  flag 
pressed  hard  upon  the  charcoal,  &c.,  which  filled  this 
primitive  earthy  casket ;  so  much  so,  that  the  surface  was 
blackened,  ana  in  a  great  measure  impregnated  with 


Fig.  I. — Inscribed  Stone  from  the  Toam  Mound— Upper  Surface. 

carbon.  The  leae^  upon  even  a  cursory  examination, 
was  observed  to  be  curiously  marked  upon  its  upper 
portion  with  lines,  or  scores,  evidently  intended  to 
convey  a  meaning.  These  characters,  for  such  I  hold 
them  to  be,  present  a  very  Ogamic  appearance.  They 
cannot  be  plough  marks,  or  chance  scribings  from  the 
points  of  a  harrow,  inasmuch  as  it  is  evident  that  many 
human  skeletons,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  found  upon  the 
same  level  had  not  been  broken  or  disturbed.  Moreover, 
several  of  the  markings  are  curved.  Under,  and  I  may 
say  upon,  what  was  the  eastern  angle  of  the  stone  occurs  an 
array  of  strokes  and  digits  which  present  much  the  appear- 
ance of  an  inscription  in  the  generally  recognised  Ogam. 
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It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that,  apparently  through  the 
action  of  heat,  this  inscription,  for  ail  scientific  purposes, 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  lost.  The  fact,  however, 
remains,  that  the  angular  scorings,  which  stiU  more  or 
less  put  in  an  appearance,  at  one  time  must  have  consti- 
tuted a  legend.  Possibly  experts  may  still  elucidate  a 
portion  of  this  scribing.  In  the  scorings  upon  the  face 
of  the  stone,  as  upon  its  angle,  we  find  work  very  similar 
to  that  first  noticed  by  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  upon  the 
cromleac  monuments  of  Lennon  and  Castledearg.  Bi- 
furcated and  apparently  capricious  strokes  are  not  un- 
commonly found  in  connexion  with  several  of  our  most 


i-emarkable  Ogams,  as  at  Corkaboy,  Co.  Kerry,  Grreen 
Hill,  Co.  Cork,  and  elsewhere.  Several  of  the  caves  of 
Knockmore,  and  that  of  Loughnacloyduff,  Co,  Fer- 
managh, exiiibit  numerous  markings  of  this  mysterious 
^d,  in  conjunction  with  unmistakeable  characters  of 
more  than  one  class  of  archaic  scribing.  We  have  at 
Team  perhaps  one  of  those  monuments  referred  to  by 
old  writers  on  Ogam,  as  intended  to  be  hidden.  This  sort 
of  earthen  kist,  covered  bv  a  flagstone,  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  A  perfectly  similar  example,  full 
of  burnt  bones  and  charcoal,  was  noticed  last  year  hj  our 
Associate  Mr.  Atthilland  myself,  immediately  adjoming 
an  unbumt  skeleton,  which  lay  upon  the  surface  of  the 
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earthy  beneath  a  cam  of  stones,  in  the  Deerpark,  Castle- 
archdall.  It  seems  likely  that  the  Toam  mound  was 
originally  snrromided  by  a  line  of  these  soil-dug  and 
stone-covered  kista  In  the  notice  of  a  very  peculiar 
cam  which  occurs  near  Trillick,  Co.  Tjnrone,  I  have 
described  a  similar  disposition  of  kists ;  but  tiiere  the 
little  chambers  were  lined  with  stone — see  "Journal"  for 
October,  1871.  A  similar  circle  would  appear  to  have 
been  formed  in  a  cam  at  Cavancarragh,  near  Topped 
Mountain,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

The  most  singular  circumstance  in  connexion  with 
the  Toam  mound  was  the  presence  all  over  its  surface, 
so  far  as  explored,  of  a  considerable  number  of  fairly 
perfect  human  skeletons,  and  portions  of  others.  As  a 
rule,  they  appear  to  have  belonged  to  men  and  women  of 
various  ages,  and  to  children.  Some  few  of  the  remains 
were  in  the  last  stages  of  decay,  while  others  were  firm, 
and  but  slightly  brittle.  No  trace  whatever  of  sxry 
metallic  object  appeared  during  the  process  of  excava- 
tion, at  least  nothing  which  might  seem  to  be  connected 
with  the  interments.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  in 
parsing,  that  near  the  surface  of  the  tumulus  a  silver  penny 
of  King  John,  struck  in  Dublin,  and  bearing  the  usual 
shield,  with  sim,  crescent,  and  star,  &c.,  was  unearthed. 
This  coin,  so  discovered,  conveys  a  meaning — ^it  throws 
to  the  winds  the  idea  of  a  Cromwellian  age  f  Or  the  inter- 
ments. From  the  facts  of  some  burnt  human  bones; 
of  entire  human  skeletons,  of  adults  and  children,  male 
and  female ;  together  with  the  remains  of  pottery,  kists, 
and  scorings  of  a  class  known  to  belong  to  ante-Christian 
times  in  Ireland,  having  here  occurred,  there  can  be 
little  question  that  the  spot  was  used  as  a  cemetery  at 
leajst  before  our  island  had  generally  embraced  the 
Faith.  Could  it  have  been  a  keel,  or  burial-place,  for  the 
common  people  during  some  portion  of  pre-historic  time 
in  Ireland  ?  We  already  know  that  at  one  period  the 
custom  of  cremation  and  of  simple  burial  were  simul- 
taneously used.  Perhaps  in  ancient  days,  as  at  present, 
only  well-tp-do  people  could  indulge  in  the  in-uming  of 
deceased  wives,  relatives,  or  friends.  Such  a  process 
would  in  any  age  be  somewhat  costly.    In  immediate 
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connexion  with  the  unbnmt  remains,  at  least  two  globes 
composed  of  stone  were  discovered.   The  larger  measures 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter ;  the  smaller  is  of  the  size  of 
an  old  musket  ball,  or  grape  shot     They  appear  to  be 
simply  small  boulders,  rounded  by  the  action  of  water, 
which  held  iron,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  solution. 
The  stones  at  first  sight  suggest  the  idea  of  their  haying 
been  shot ;  but  iron  ore  abounds  in  the  district  in  which 
they  were  found ;  and  similar  balls  of  stone  have  not 
imfrequently  been  noticed  in  connexion  with  several  of 
our  most  remarkable  tumuli,  as  Newgrange  and  Dowth, 
upon  the  Boyne ;  Rathmullan,  Co.  Down  {see  the  notice 
of  explorations  at  Dowth  in  Wilde's  *^  Boyne  and  Black- 
»flfer";  as  also  the  writer's  MS.  Catalogue  of  the  Petrie 
Collection  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
DubHn).    Such  objects  may  possibly  have  been  used  by 
our  ancient  people  in  the   celebration  of  religious  or 
sepulchral  rites ;  or  thej  may,  indeed,  have  been  shot, 
such  as  was  used  in  slmgs,  or  some  kind  of  primitive 
catapult.     The  story  of  the  mound  would  seem  to  be 
simply  this : — As  in  Scandinavia,  Great  Britain,  and  at 
home,  an  early  people  appear  to  have  often  selected 
natural  sand,  or  gravel  hills,  as  a  place  of  sepulture,  so 
here  the  mound  may  be  considered  by  the  geological 
mind  as  only  partially  artificial.     It  was,  however,  well 
trinuned  round,  "  top-dressed"  with  mould,  and  possibly 
stones,  and  used  as  a  general  cemetery.     It  was  shown 
to  me  by  personal  observation,  and  on  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Mahood,  of  Enniskillen,  that  the  Toam  bones  com- 
prised those  of  persons  of  different  sexes  and  ages ;  that 
some  of  them  exhibited  the  action  of  fire ;  and  also,  that 
in  a  few  instances  bones  of  an  animal,  probably  porcine, 
and  split  for  the  marrow,  had  occurred,  in  connexion 
with  charcoal  deposits,  and  fragments  of  fictile  ware. 

The  land  upon  which  this  singular  kist  and  skeleton- 
bearing  tumulus  was  found  is  known  by  the  very  appro- 
priate name  of  Toapij  an  Anglicised  form  of  the  old  Irish 
word  ruaim,  which,  as  Dr.  Joyce  says,  '^  was,  like  the  cog- 
nate Latin  word  tumulttSj  primarily  applied  to  a  hillock  or 
dyke,  and  in  a  secondary  sense  to  a  monumental  mound  or 
tomb."  However,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  are 
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in  Ireland  few,  if  any,  localities  bearing  the  name  of  Tuamj 
or  any  one  of  its  derivatives,  or  corruptions,  which  do  not, 
or  may  not,  refer  to  a  grave,  or  graves.  The  majority  of 
names  of  places  in  Ireland  in  which  the  word  appears 
pure  or  semi-disguised  certainly  refer  to  graves,  and  not 
to  simple  hillocks.  Notwitlistanding  much  that  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  sepulchral  usages  of 
the  primitive  people  of  Erin,  but  little  is  accurately 
known  concerning  them.  I  refer  especially  to  the  period 
of  cremation,  which  appears  to  be  truly  pre-historic — ^not 
one  allusion  to  the  burning  of  a  body,  or  the  practice  of 
inclosing  human  or  other  ashes  withm  an  urn,  having  as 
yet  been  discovered  in  even  such  of  our  MSS.  as  refer  to 
ante-Christian  customs  in  Erin.  Dr.  Joyce,  I  believe, 
was  the  first  to  notice  this  fact.  Seeing  that  this  country 
was  at  an  early  period  repeatedly  invaded,  and  more  or 
less  occupied  by  more  than  one  race  of  people;  and 
seeing,  as  far  as  we  can  yet  discern,  that  the  sepulchral 
usages  of  these  tribes  were  almost,  or  quite,  identical,  and 
that  the  peoples  themselves  not  unfrequently  com- 
mingled, it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  family  a  skull  found 
in  a  tumulus,  or  kist,  should  be  definitely  referred.  The 
long  and  the  globular  skull  often  appear  m  the  same  class 
of  cemetery.  It  is  the  same  in  English  barrows.  Look 
at  the  heads  of  a  crowd  in  any  modem  assembly,  and  one 
will  find  every  variety  known  to  ethnologists  as  typical 
of  the  ancient  Irish,  British,  or  Teutonic  cranium. 
There  is  but  one  unfailing  evidence  of  the  character  of  a 
grave  of  pagan  times,  viz.,  the  presence  of  calcined 
bones,  urns,  and  implements  composed  of  flint,  glass 
(such  as  beads,  &c.),  stone,  or  bone,  or  of  some  like 
deposits. 

The  local  excitement  which  naturally  arose  in  some 
parts  of  Fermanagh  and  Cavan  upon  the  supposed  dis- 
covery of  evidence  of  Cromwellian  atrocities — skeletons 
without  number  (^^  some  of  the  very  bones  were  spUt," 
said  a  believer),  cannon  shot,  bullets,  and  powder  ! — ^had 
scarcely  subsided,  when  a  second  mound,  situate  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  ten  chains  from  the  former,  was 
opened  by  the  engineering  staflE  of  the  railway.  This 
second  discovery  occurred  m  October,  1879.     It  appears 
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that  early  in  that  montli  "  ballast "  was  required  for  the 
construction  of  a  portion  of  the  line,  and  a  hillock,  or 
cnoc — one  of  several — ^immediately  adjoining  the  track, 
promised  an  abundant  supply.  ^^  There  is  nothing 
sacred  to  a  sapper,"  say  our  neighbours,  the  French. 
The  same  remart  may  apply  to  civil  engineers  all  over 
the  world.  Yet  once  enlightened  on  the  generally  ruth- 
less proceedings  of  their  labourers  when  anythmg  of 
interest  is  unearthed,  our  engineers,  as  a  class,  are  ready 


Fig-  3-— General  View  of  Killicarney  Tumulus. 

to  act  as  gentlemen  of  intelligence.  I  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Logan,  the  clever  and  obliging  officer  of  this  portion 
of  the  line,  for  much  of  the  information  conveyed  in  the 
following  portion  of  my  Paper. 

The  name  of  the  land  upon  which  the  timiulus  now 
to  be  described  stands  is  KiUicamey.  There  is  no 
tradition  of  a  church  or  of  a  wood  having  been  there,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  very  generally  received 
opinion  that  all  names  of  places  in  Ireland  containing 
the  word  killj  or  modifications  of  it,  have  reference  either 
to  a  church,  dll^  or  coill^  a  wood.  Now,  it  is  a  most  remark- 
able fact,  as  pointed  out  I  believe  originally  by  our  late 
distingmshed  Associate,  Richard  Rolt  Brash,  that  in 
many  districts  of  Ireland,  in  fact  all  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  are  ancient  cemeteries,  usually  of  small  dimen- 
sions, which  ^^  time  out  of  mind ''  have  not  been  used  for 
the  purposes  of  Christian  burial.  They  were,  and  numbers 
of  Ihem  are  to  this  day,  the  depositories  only  of  the  re- 
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mains  of  still-born  or  unbaptized  children  and  suicidea. 
They  are  looked  upon  with  horror  by  the  modem  Celt, 
who  in  no  case  wifl  approach  them  after  dark.  These 
dreary  and  unhallowed  places  are  generally  designated  by 
the  name  of  keelj  or  killeen.  It  appears  certain  that  in 
many  such  spots  unmistakeable  evidence  of  pagan  septd- 
chral  usages  nas  been  presented.  It  is  far  from  my  aim 
at  present  to  enter  into  anything  like  an  argument  on  an 
etymological  subject;  but  I  may  say,  by-the-bye,  that 
it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Brash,  in  assigning  the  origin 
of  many  of  our  obscure  and  mysterious  graveyards  to 
pagan  times,  has  opened  a  question  which  suggests  much 
matter  for  investigation  on  the  part  of  thoughtful  anti- 
quaries. Where  on  earth  were  our  poor  people  buried? 
Surely  not  in  the  grand  cams.  Some  time  ago  I  had  the 
honour  of  laying  before  a  meeting  of  our  Association  an 
account  of  the  discovery  in  a  sand-hill  surrounded  by  a 
bog,  at  Drumnakilly,  near  Omagh,  of  a  large  number  of 
sepulchral  urns,  containing  calcined  human  bones.  There 
never  had  been  a  church  or  Christian  cemetery  on  that 
desolate  ridge.  At  Killibeg,  near  Garrison,  Co.  Fer- 
managh, are  a  number  of  so-called  "  Giants^^"  graves, 
and  a  dallan^  popularly  styled  "Fin  Macoul's  finger- 
stone,"  but  no  sign  or  tradition  of  a  Christian  church  or 
cemetery,  or  of  a  wood.  Numerous  other  instances 
might  be  referred  to  where  the  word  cill^  killeen,  or  keel 
is  incorporated  with  the  name  of  a  place  associated  ex- 
clusively, or  almost  entirely  so,  with  pagan  memorials. 

The  tumulus  at  Killicamey  is,  or  rather  was,  in 
several  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Ireland. 
Of  its  general  appearance  previous  to  the  assault  of  the 
navvies,  the  Dallastype  just  given  will  convey  a  very 
correct  idea  The  circumference  was  twenty-seven 
yards ;  the  height,  as  measured  by  railway  authorities, 
fifteen  feet  and  a-half.  But  man  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  erection  of  the  body  of  the  mound,  which  is 
strictly  of  glacial  formation,  beyond  heaping  upon  its 
surface  a  stratum  of  soil,  varying  in  depth  from  four  feet 
six  inches  to  two  feet,  and  covering  the  whole  with  a 
layer  of  stones,  such  as  are  usually  found  in  earns.  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  old  and  what  may  be 
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styled  the  new  soil  wajs  distinctly  marked^  always  allow- 
ing that  traces  remained  of  an  ancient  vegetable  debris ^ 
or  "scraw,"  which  indicated  the  junction  of  the  natural 
and  artificial.     It  was  in  removing  a  portion  of  the 
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Fig.  4.— Dotlble  ICist,  Killicarney.     The  dotted  line  shows  the  form  of  the  Covering-stone. 

covering  of  loose  stones  that,  near  the  smnmit  of  the 
mound,  at  a  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  surface,  the 


Fig.  5.— Urn  found  in  the  Donble  Kist,  Killicarney. 

workmen  discovered  the  kist  here  figured.  It  measured 
internally  exactly  three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  by 
two  feet  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  was  one  foot  eleven 
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inches  in  depth.  The  flags  composing  the  sides  averaged 
about  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  chamber  iteelf 
was  unequally  divided  into  two  compartments,  each  of 
which  contained  an  urn.  But  one  of  these  vessels  was 
preserved.  It  measures  six  inches  and  a-half  across  the 
mouth,  and  is  six  inches  in  height  Its  base  is  two 
inches  and  three-quarters  in  diameter.  Both  these  urns 
are^  asserted  to  have  been  full  of  bones  at  the  time  of 
their  discovery,  but  whether  the  remains  were  human  or 
otherwise  it  is  now  impossible  to  say,  no  person  qualified 
to  form  an  opinion  of  their  character  having  seen  them. 
They  have  unfortunately  been  scattered  and  lost  The 
style  of  ornamentation  exhibited  on  the  remaining  urn  is 
somewhat  rare.  There  are  four  projecting  bands,  which 
strengthen  the  central  portion,  or  waist  of  the  vessel, 
like  so  manjr  belts.  The  rest  of  the  decoration  is  in- 
dented, and  is  in  design  very  similar  to  what  has  been 
noticed  upon  earthen  vessels,  which  were  certainly  food- 
holders,  foimd  in  connexion  with  objects  composed  of 
stone  and  flint,  in  crannogs,  or  lacustrine  habitations  of 
an  early  race  in  Ireland.  It  is  said  by  persons  who  had 
seen  them,  that  in  size,  general  contour,  and  style  of 
decoration,  these  two  vessels  were  identical.  Within 
one  of  the  compartments  of  this  Uttle  vase-bearing 
chamber  was  found  a  stone  implement  of  a  class  well 
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Fig.  6.~Implements  of  Stone,  Flint,  and  Bone,  found  in  Killicarney.    Drawn  half-sixe. 

known  to  antiquaries,  and  generally  styled  a  "  ceW^  (see 
No.  1  in  Fig.  6).  The  word  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  name  of  the  Celts,  or  Kelts,  a  race  of  people 
among  whom  the  celt  was  largely  used.     It  is  simply  a 
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chisel,  or  hatchet,  and  its  name  is  from  the  Latin  celiiSj  a 
chiisel.    Implements  of  this  kind  are  found  all  over  the 
face  of  the  comitry ,  particularly  in  connexion  with  river 
fords,  the  passage  of  which  had,  no  doubt,  in  primitive 
times  been  often  contested.     The  larger  examples  would 
serve  well  as  battle-axes :  the  smaller  were  certainly  tools 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  chisel.     Some  few  examples 
are  of  a  gouge-shape,  and  were,  no  doubt,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  spear  and  arrow  shafts,  or  in  the  process 
of  hollowing  the  single-tree  canoes  which,  together  with 
the  curachy  or  boat  of  wickerwork  and  hides,  constituted 
the  earliest  effort  of  our  remote  predecessors  to  enable 
them  to  essay  a  passage  on  loch,  river,  or  sea.     Our 
early  stone  implements  have  of  late  years  been  usually 
classed  imder  two  general  headings,  viz.,  the  Palaeolithic 
and  the  Neolithic.     An  immense  period  of  time,  even 
geologically  speaking,  must  have  passed  between  the 
epochs  which  witnessed  these  two  several  branches  of 
rude  industry ;  and  yet,  as  I  hope  presently  to  show, 
the  Killicamey  mound  presented  some  evidence  that 
the  more  primitive  style  of  manufacture  had,  in  Ire- 
land at  least,  somewhat  overlapped  and  commingled  with 
that  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  almost  in- 
calculably later — I  refer  to  the  "  Age  of  Polished  Stone." 
The   BoUicamey  celt  is  a   very  perfect    and   highly 
finished  example  of  the  so-caUed  Neolithic  chisel,  or 
axe-head. 

Objects  composed  of  bone,  horn,  or  ivory,  artificially 
worked,  not  unfrequently  occur  amongst  our  oldest  sepul- 
chral deposits.  We  have  here  an  example  {see  No.  4, 
Fig.  6),  imfortimately  so  imperfect  that  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  suggest  its  original  character  or  use.  Nothing 
like  it  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  previously  found.  It 
may  be  the  hook  of  a  buckle  for  a  strap  or  belt,  the 
face  of  a  fibula,  or,  in  short,  anything.  It  is  quite  un- 
decorated,  but  well  wrought,  and  had  evidently  never 
been  subject  to  the  action  of  fire.  It  appears  to  be 
composed  of  the  bone  of  some  large  mammal,  and  to 
have  been  worked  into  shape  by  the  aid  of  a  very  minute 
file  or  scraper.  It  must  have  been  highly  esteemed  by 
the  deceased  owner,   or  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
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deposited  in  his  kist  with  the  stone  hatchet,  and  a  richly 
decorated  vase,  which,  for  all  that  we  Imow,  and  for 
much  that  we  have  a  right  to  presume,  was  intended  as 
a  food-holder  for  the  departed  during  the  passage  of  his 
journey  to  Timanog^  the  Valhalla  of  the  pagan  Irish. 
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Fig.  7.— Single  Kist  at  Killicarney.    The  surrounding  dotted  line  shows  the  form  of  the 
Covering-stone. 

Exactly  twenty -four  feet  from  the  kist  just  described, 
a  second,  and  somewhat  smaller  example,  was  subse- 


Fig.  8.— Portion  of  Urn  from  Killicarney.    Given  half  the  real  size. 

quently  discovered.     It  lay  upon  the  southern  slope  of 
the  tumulus,  and  measured  internally  twenty- two  inches 
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bj  twenty.     The  four  red  sandstone  flags  of  which  its 
sides  were  composed  measured  from  two  and  a-half  to 
fiye  inches  in  thickness.     Its  covering  stone  was^  in 
length,  six  feet;  in  breadth,  three  feet  six  inches;  its 
average  thickness  being  nine  inches.     The  contents  of 
this  chamber  were  very  interesting,  consisting  of  a  very 
magnificent  urn,  and  two  flint  implements,  one  exqiu- 
sitely  chipped,  tiie  other  rude  enough  to  be  classed  with 
objects  of  the  Palseolithic  age.     These  I  shall  presently 
describe.     The  urn,  both  in  size  and  in  style  of  orna- 
mentation, was  probablv  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
objects  of  its  class  hitherto  noticed.      It  stood  fully 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  measured  three  feet  and  a  half 
inch  in  circumference  at  the  mouth.     All  these  measure- 
ments can  be  verified  from  existing  remains.    The  thick- 
ness at  the  rim  was  one  inch  and  a  quarter.   The  diameter 
of  the  base  was  three  inches  and  three-quarters :  thickness 
one  inch.     It  is  most  difficult  to  form  an  exact  opinion 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  many  of  our  larger  and  more 
decorated  urns  were  manufactured.    Here,  as  in  nume- 
rous other   examples,  we  find  an  outer  surface,  some 
eighth  or  so  of  an  inch  in  depth,  composed  apparently 
of  well-kneaded  compost  of  yellow,  or  buff-coloured  clay, 
which  exhibits  but  few,  or  no  traces  of  the  action  of 
fira     Underneath  this  envelope  is  a  black  highly-fused 
mass  of  coarser  composition,  which  forms  what  may  be 
called  the  strength  of  the  vessel.     It  is  a  fact — ^strange, 
but  true — ^that  the  majority  of  our  cinerary  vessels  exhibit 
upon  the  interior,  indications  of  an  intense  action  of  fire, 
while  in  many  examples  the  outer  surface  would  seem  to 
be  simply  sun-baked.     From  a  most  careful  examination 
of  a  considerable  number  of  vases  found  in  Irish  tumuli, 
or  sand-hills,  it  seems  to  me  manifest  that  at  least  three 
stages  in  the  process  of  their  formation  are  distinctly 
indicated.     Firstly,  the  vessel  appears  to  have  been 
fashioned  of   a  somewhat   coarse    gritty  material;   it 
was  then  baked  in  a  strong  fire,  and  burnt  almost  to 
blackness.    It  appears,  upon  cooling,  to  have  been  over- 
laid with   a    fine  matter,    generfiJly  buff    or    cream- 
coloured,  soft  enough  to  readUy  receive  impressions  from 
a  tool  formed  of  wood,  horn,  bone,  or  stone.     Strips  of 
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light  material^  like  that  of  the  coating  or  veneer  already 
referred  to,  were  then  laid  on,  just  (to  use  a  homely 
simile)  as  a  modem  cook  will  embellish  a  piecrust 
The  overlayings,  while  still  soft,  were  then  indented 
with  patterns,  and  the  work  either  dried  in  the  sun,  or 
presented  to  the  influence  of  a  moderate  degree  of  heat 
from  a  fire  of  wood  or  turf.  Some  of  the  decorative 
portions  of  this  urn  are  of  a  very  interesting  character. 
Any  advanced  or  semi-proficient  student  on  the  subject 
of  pre-historic  Irish  art  will  acknowledge  that,  even  at  a 
time  when  truly  considerable  advancement  had  been  made 


Fig.  g. — ^Middle  portion  of  Urn  from  KilHcamor.    Given  half  the  real  sire. 

in  many  arts  by  our  remote  predecessors,  they,  as  a  rule, 
failed  to  represent  anything  living,  either  in  the  human 
form  or  any  other  form,  even  in  the  vegetable  world.  An 
earlier  age  nad  bequeathed  no  lesson,  or  example,  in  draw- 
ing from  the  life.  Perhaps  in  time  to  come  a  still  imbom 
cave-hunter  may  bring  to  light  in  Ireland  an  etching  on 
bone  or  ivory  not  inferior  to  those  which  have  been 
discovered  upon  the  European  continent,  and  which  are 
certainly  the  work  of  men  who  were  contemporary  with 
the  reindeer,  mammoth,  rhinocerop,   and  many  other 
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animals  long  extinct  in  Western  Europe.  As  it  appears, 
the  human  figure  is  hardly  ever,  if  indeed  ever,  expressed 
in  our  primitive  sculpturings  or  carvings.  We  have  per- 
haps a  few  attempted  representations  of  animals,  as  in  the 
antlered  deer  of  the  Slievenacalliagh  "  find,"  and  possibly 
in  some  few  instances  on  combs  of  bone,  &c.     The  age 


Fi|^.  lo.— Lower  portion  of  Urn  firom  Killicamoy.    Given  half  the  real  size. 

when  the  grand  old  bronze  ornamentation  prevailed  was 
probably  of  considerable  length,  but  it  is  evident,  from 
many  existing  remains,  that  its  artistic  culture  was 
certainly  progressive,  and  that  only  in  the  later  ex- 
amples we  may  sometimes  perceive  animal  forms,  which 
visually  consist  of  serpent  designs,  snake-head  termina- 
tions for  spiral  and  other  generally  more  or  less  geo- 
metrical designs,  and  so  forth.  Sucn,  no  doubt,  was  the 
origin  of  the  famous  "  Opus  Hibemicum.^^  The  work 
was  native  to  Erin,  as  can  be  proved  from  not  a  few 
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sculptunngs  appearing  upon  several  of  our  monuments, 
which,  there  is  every  reason  to  beKeve,  were  erected  in 
ante-Christian  days.  We  have  at  Newgrange,  SKevena- 
calliagh,  and  Knockmore,  Co,  Fermanagh — ^perhaps 
elsewhere — certain  scribings,  bearing  a  rude,  or  con- 
ventional resemblance  to  willow  or  fern  patterns.  We 
have  also  in  not  a  few  instances  symbols  cut  upon  the 
face  of  a  rock,  or  stone,  which  we  may  suppose  the 
primitive  artists  had  intended  to  represent  severaDy 
sun,  moon,  or  stars.  I  have  been  led  to  the  foregoing 
digression  by  a  consideration  of  the  style  of  work 
represented  upon  a  portion  of  the  chief  urn  of  the  KilU- 
camey  deposit.  Springing  from  the  lowest  rim,  or  base 
of  the  vessel,  appeared  a  number  of  designs  executed  in 
relief,  which  were  highly  suggestive  of  willow  branches. 
That  they  had  been  intended  as  ribs,  to  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  vase,  is  extremely  probable ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  had,  at  the  same  time,  been 
used  as  a  medium  of  ornamentation.  They  are  not 
straight  and  stiff,  as  mere  supports  would  nave  been 
moulded,  presenting  rather  a  slight  and  graceful  branch- 
like curve,  while  foliage  is  not  inaptly  expressed  upon 
their  sides  or  edges.  Between  them,  as  may  be  ju^ed 
from  the  accompanying  illustration,  is  a  variety  of 
incised  "  hatchings,  as  artists  would  say,  which  might 
well  be  supposed  to  represent  a  collection  of  water- 
weeds,  reeds,  or  grasses:  some  of  the  little  groups, 
indeed,  look  very  like  figurings  of  the  flax  plant  Fic- 
tile ware  of  the  sepulchral  class,  found  in  Irish  tmmiU 
or  kists,  but  rarely  presents  the  rib  feature,  in  this 
instance  so  strongly  developed.  It  appears  notably  in 
only  one  other  example,  which  at  present  I  can  refer  to, 
viz.,  on  an  urn  discovered  in  1876  in  the  natural  cavern  of 
Knockninny,  Co.  Fermanagh,  by  some  labourers,  kindly 
lent  by  J.  Gr.  V.  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Belleisle,  lisbellaw. 
This  urn,  which  measured  fourteen  and  a-half  inches  in 
height,  fifteen  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  eleven  inches 
round  the  mouth,  was  presented  to  me  by  the  Right  Hon* 
the  Earl  of  Erne,  Upon  whose  property  on  the  cnoc  I  had 
received  permission  from  his  Lordship  to  make  excava- 
tions.   It,  with  several  other  remains  found  in  the  cave, 
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are  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Dublin. 

Just  as  an  art  critic  might  fondly  dwell  over  a 
miniature  painting  of  a  Commerf ord,  a  Lover,  or  upon  one 
of  our  Petrie's  exquisitely  finished  drawings,  so  may  the 
student  of  works  of  the  so-called  "  Stone  Age"  regard  a 
little  gem  of  flint,  be  it  saw,  knife,  or  arrow-head, 
which  was  found  within  this  urn,  or  in  the  same  kist 
with  it  {see  Fig.  6,  No.  2,  supra).  To  say  that  it 
is  exquisitely  finished  is  to  express  nothing — it  is  in 
itself  a  mystery  of  delicate  manipulation,  looking 
almost  as  il,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  flint  had 
partaken  of  the  composition  of  wax,  and  that  a  tiny 
gouge  had  been  usea  in  the  fashioning  of  its  exqm- 
sitely  symmetrical  serrated  edges.  It  presents  the 
"  bmb,  or  cone  of  percussion,"  usually  found  in  imple- 
ments of  the  Palaeolithic  class,  but  this  feature  seems  to 
belong  to  all  ages  of  flint  manufacture  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  The  blade  is  extremely  thin  and  semi-trans- 
parent, measuring  little  more  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  depth,  except  at  the  bulb,  where  the  thickness  is 
sUghtly  increased.  It  would  be  useless  to  conjecture 
how  such  work  had  been  accomplished.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  lately  written  upon  the  subject  of  the 
making  of  flint  implements  amongst  modem  savages, 
we  possess  no  clue  to  the  modus  operandi  of  our  early 
people,  either  in  the  manufacture  of  deKcately-formed 
implements  of  flint,  or  in  that  of  the  personal  deco»- 
rations  composed  of  bone,  stone,  glass,  or  shell,  even 
of  gold,  with  which,  in  tumuli,  arrow-heads,  &c., 
are  often  associated.  To  any  thinking  person  it  must 
appear  quite  evident  that  the  period  of  flint  and  stone 
culture,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  must  have  varied  in 
Northern  and  Western  Europe,  just  as  it  appears  to 
have  done  in  districts  of  the  New  World.  There  has 
been  sometimes  a  sudden  advance  from  stoiie  to  iron, 
and  then,  in  a  short  time,  to  firearms.  We  of  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  used  roughly-chipped 
flints  to  enable  us  to  kill,  then  we  advanced  to  percussion 
caps,  and  now  to  needle  guns,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
rec^it  modes  of   slaughter.     After  all,  we  are  sepa- 
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rated  but  by  a  generation  or  so  from  what  may  be 
styled  the  close  of  the  stone  age  in  the  civilized  world. 
A  knife-like  implement,  composed  of  flint,  it  appears,  oc- 
curred in  this  kist  (see  Fig.  6,  No.  3,  supra).  It  was  so 
encrusted  with  a  deposit  of  lime  that  only  a  plain  under- 
surface,  presenting  at  one  of  its  extremities  the  usual 
"bulb  of  percussion,"  gave  it  the  appearance  of  an 
object  certainly  artificial.  The  edges  were  not  serrated, 
and  the  flake  presented  a  rude  Palaeolithic  type.  Like 
all  the  portable  remains  found  here,  and  at  the  neigh- 
bouring tumulus  at  Toam,  it  is  figured  half  the  real 
size.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  small 
relics,  such  as  beads  of  glass  or  amber,  pins  of  bone, 
minute  objects  of  stone,  or  shell,  of  a  kind  fre- 
quently noticed  in  our  pre-historic  graves,  have  not, 
in  these  "finds,"  been  traced.  The  navvies  appear  to 
have  gone  to  their  work  "  with  a  will,"  and  cleared  out 
the  contents  of  the  kists,  bones  and  all,  retaining  only 
such  objects  as  from  their  bulk  or  artificial  appearance 
might  be  supposed  to  excite  curiosity.  The  loss  of  the 
mammal  and  probably  other  remains  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  I  have  since  heard  from  Mr.  Logan,  that  a 
third  little  chamber  was  discovered  in  the  KilUcamey 
tumulus,  and  that  it  did  not  seem  to  contain  any  arti- 
ficial deposit. 

Loftus  Tottenham,  of  Glenfame  Hall,  Esq.,  M.P., 
the  spirited  projector  of  the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and 
Northern  Coimties  Railway,  exerted  himself  to  save  all 
that  could  be  procured  from  the  "finds,"  an  account  of 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  laying  before  our 
Meeting.  The  remains,  in  some  cases  quite  perfect,  and 
in  others  unhappily  but  fragmentary,  have  been  handed 
over  to  our  noble  and  distmguished  Associate  the  Earl 
of  Enniskillen,  and  will  be  presented  by  his  Lordship, 
in  Mr.  Tottenham's  name,  to  our  National  Collection  of 
Celtic  Antiquities,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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At  the  Annual  General  Meetinq,  held  in  the  Museum 
of  Butler  House,  Ealkenny,  on  Wednesday,  January 
2l8t,  1880; 

The  Right  Rev.  W.  P.  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
Ferns,  and  Leighlin,  in  the  Chair : 

The  Rev.  James  Graves,  Honorary  General  Secre- 
tary, read  the  Annual  Report  as  follows : — 

''With  the  year  1878  the  third  decade  of  the  Association's  existence 
had  closed.  Three-tenths  of  a  century  had  passed  away  since  its  founda- 
tion, showing  good  work  done.  Commencing  with  the  past  year,  a  new 
phase  in  the  working  of  the  Association  has  been  the  holding  of  its 
Meetings  at  Belfast  and  Cork  as  well  as  at  Kilkenny.  The  result  has 
hieen  most  satisfactory,  and  it  is  hoped  that  whilst  retaining  the  Annutd 
Veetings  at  KUkenny,  the  plan  of  holding  Meetings  in  each  of  the  other 
proYinces  may  he  fully  earned  out  during  the  year  1880. 

"The  number  of  Fellows'  names  on  the  Boll  at  the  close  of  1879  was 
eighty-three.  The  Members  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  seyenty- 
seven,  making  a  total  of  fiye  hundred  and  sixty.  Six  names  have  been 
remoyed  from  the  list  in  consequence  of  owing  more  than  three  years' 
arrears  of  subscriptions.  On  payment  of  the  arrears  due,  the  right  of 
Membership  can  be  reclaimed.  Besides  this,  a  large  amount  of  arrears 
of  two  years  and  under  is  still  due  by  Members,  by  which  the  receipts  of 
three  past  years  haye  been  considerably  diminished,  and  the  resources  of 
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the  Association  seriously  crippled.  The  sale  of  the  back  volumes  of  the 
'  Journal '  and  '  Annual  Yolume '  has,  however,  in  some  degree  made 
amends  for  this  deficiency.  It  is  evident  that  the  publications  of  the 
Association  still  remaining  in  stock,  and  already  paid  for,  represent  so  much 
inert  capital,  and  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Association  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  recently  elected  Members  were  to  complete  their  sets  of  the 
'  Journal '  and  Annual  Volumes.  The  price  at  which  these  publications 
are  sold  by  the  book  trade,  when  they  come  into  the  market,  shows  that 
the  rate  charged  to  Members  is  below  their  average  value. 

"  The  Annual  Volume  for  the  years  1878  and  1879  will,  it  is  hoped, 
shortly  be  issued — ^it  is  at  press.  It  will  consist  of  the  ancient  Irish 
historic  tale,  'The  Destruction  of  the  Brenda  da  Derga,'  edited  by 
William  M.  Hennessy,  M.E.I.A. 

'*  The  Irish  histories  of  the  Geraldines,  from  the  MSS.  of  O'Clery  and 
MacFirbis,  are  also  in  type,  and  will  shortly  be  presented  to  the 
Members,  through  the  mun£&cence  of  the  President  of  the  Association, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster." 

The  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the  past  year  were  laid 
before  the  Meeting. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Robertson  and  Mr.  J.  Blair  rowne  were 
appointed  Auditors  of  the  accounts,  to  report  to  the  next 
Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  Officers  and  Committee  were  unanimously  re- 
elected as  follows . — 

President. — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  M.RLA. 

Vice-President. — Richard  Langrishe,  M.R.I.A. 

Treasurer. — Rev.  James  Graves,  A.B. 

Honorary  General  Secretaries. — Rev.  James  Graves, 
A.B. ;  Richard  Caulfield,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Honorary  Curator  of  the  Museum  and  Library. — James 
G.  Robertson. 

Committee. — Peter  Burtchaell,  C.E. ;  Robert  Day, 
M.R.LA.,  F.S.A. ;  Barry  Delany,  M.D.,  CM.;  Rev. 
Canon  Hayman,  M. A. ;  Maurice  Lenihan,  J.P.,  M.R.LA.; 
Robert  Malcomson,  A.M.;  Rev.  Philip  Moore,  P.P.; 
Rev.  John  O'Hanlon,  M.R.I.A. ;  C.  D.  Purdon,  M.B., 
F.R.C.S.I. ;  J.  G.  Robertson;  Rev.  John  F.  Shearman; 
Rev.  C.  A.  Vignoles,  A.M. 

Trustees. — Patrick  Watters,  M.A.  ;  Peter  Burtchaell, 
C.E. 

Honorary  Provincial  Secretaries. — Leinster :  Rev.  James 
Graves,  Kilkenny.  Ulster:  C.  Delacherois  Purdon, 
M.B.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Belfast.     Munster:  Maurice  Lenihan, 
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J. p.,   M.RLA.,   Limerick     Connaught:   The  O'Conor 
Don,  M.RI.A.,  Clonalis,  Castlerea. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected : — 

Cecil  Sp.  Perceval,  Henbury,  BristoL 
Rev.   James    Goodman,    M.A.,   Professor  of    Irish, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Denis  Carolan  Rushe,  B.  A. ,  Church-square,  Monaghan. 

Charles  Atkinson,  Ballysadare,  Foxford,  Co.  Mayo. 

John  N.  White,  Selboume,  Waterford. 

Rev.  R  H.  Beattie,  M.A.,  Portglenone. 

Miss  Carruthers,  9,  Claremont -street,  Belfast. 

John  Dillon,  Coleraine. 

Charles  Galwey,  C.E.,  Waterford. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Robertson  read  the  following  notes  on  the 
so-caUed  Anchorite's  Cell,  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  Kil- 
kenny : — 

^'The  substance  of  the  following  notes  was  originally  intended  to 
have  been  spoken  by  me  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  Belfast 
in  July  last ;  but  the  ardour  of  the  North  men  was  such  that  an  oppor- 
tunity for  my  speaking  did  not  present  itself  till  about  11  p.m.  In 
the  few  words  which  I  ventured  to  say  at  Belfast,  I  alluded  in  kudatory 
terms  to  the  '  History  and  Architecture  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,' 
as  a  work  reflecting  great  credit  upon  all  concerned  in  its  production^ 
from  the  learned  authors  down  to  the  printer. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  with  great  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  advance  a 
few  remarks  on  the  probable  use  of  a  portion  of  the  building  described, 
which  are  opposed  to  the  views  expressed,  not  only  by  the  authors  of  the 
above  work,  but  which  seem  to  have  been  propounded  by  Bishop  Bothej 
and  generally  accepted  to  the  present  day.  I  allude  to  what  has  been 
hitherto  caUed  *  the  anchorite's  cell.'  The  first  notice  of  this  part  of  the 
building  in  the  'History'  runs  thus: — 'In  the  summer  of  1845  some 
ancient  foundations  were  discovered  on  removing  the  earth  which  the 
burials  of  six  centuries  had  accumulated  above  the  base  line  of  the 
building.  These  foundations,  which  were  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
cut  through  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  erection  of  newer  work,  would 
appear  to  have  formed  the  nave  of  the  more  ancient  church,  its  chancel 
extending  eastward  beyond  that  of  the  existing  structure.  The  sculp- 
tured base  of  a  double-jamb  shaft,  which  has  been  used  as  a  building  stone 
in  the  end  wall  of  the  south  transept,  was,  no  doubt,  a  portion  of  this 
earlier  erection,  and  serves  to  fix  its  date  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.' 

"  The  second  allusion  to  the  so-called  anchorite  cell  is  a  paragraph 
from  a  description  of  the  Cathedral  taken  from  a  Latin  MS.  tract-—'  De 
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Ossoriensi  Dioecesi/  supposed  to  have  been  written  bj  the  learned 
David  Rothe,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ossory.  The  passage,  as  translated  by 
Mr.  Graves,  runs  thus: — ' Adjoining  the  north  side  of  the  choir, 
and  close  to  the  external  wall  of  the  church,  an  anchorite  cell  was 
attached,  whence  from  an  aperture  in  the  wall  near  the  right  or  Gbspel 
side  of  the  high  altar  the  enclosed  anchorite  could  behold  the  perform- 
ance of  the  divine  mysteries.'  I  now  quote  the  remarks  of  the  authors 
of  the  history  upon  tiie  foregoing  paragraph : — '  Of  the  anchorite's  cell, 
described  by  the  author  of  l£e  MS.,  the  foundations  still  remain.  The 
floor  of  the  cell  was  nearly  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  choir,  and  the 
remains  of  the  earlier  church  had  evidently  been  adapted  for  that 
purpose ;  at  the  south-west  angle  is  a  niche  in  the  choir  wall,  3  ft.  8  in. 
wide,  and  of  shallow  depth ;  this  is  approached  by  three  steps,  and,  if 
entirely  freed  from  masonry,  would,  doubtless,  be  found  to  contain  the 
''  fenestella  lapidea,"  or  low  side  window  commanding  a  view  of  the  high 
altar.  In  the  north-east  angle  is  a  rude  circular  cavity  cut  into  the  old 
wall,  apparently  for  a  fireplace,  and  there  are  three  rude  lookers  or 
niches  cut  into  the  north  wall,  each  about  two  feet  wide.  There  must 
have  been  some  superstructure,  now  removed,  to  raise  the  roof  above  the 
window  already  described,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  was  no  door,  as 
the  anchorite  was  "  inclusus  "  "  shut  up  in  his  cell."  ' 

''In  consequence  of  the  more  recent  excavations  made  during  the 
restoration  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  observations  one  is  enabled  to  make 
in  consequence,  I  respectfully  contend — 

''  1st.  That  there  were  two  cells — one  at  the  south,  and  the  other  at 
the  north  side  of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral. 

"  2nd.  That  the  foundations  alluded  to  did  not  form  portions  of  the 
ancient  Hibemo  Bomanesque  church,  of  which  we  possess  several  inte- 
resting fragments  in  our  Museum ;  but  that  they  are  the  remains  of  two 
apartments  designed  as  portions  of  the  building,  and  presenting  an 
uniform  appearance  externally. 

''  drd.  That  the  cell  described  in  the  Latin  MS.  and  history  did  not 
possess  a  klyptoscope  or  window  of  any  kind  looking  into  the  choir; 
the  ope  alluded  to,  on  subsequent  examination,  having  been  found  to  be  a 
doorway,  approached  by  steps,  and  leading  from  the  cell  into  the  choir. 
^  ''  4th.  In  the  corresponcUng  angle  at  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  on  ex- 
cavating, the  reihains  of  the  foundation  of  a  front  wall  were  discovered, 
with  steps  leading  into  a  doorway,  which  communicnted  with  the' south 
side  chapel.  The  internal  jambs  and  circular  head  of  this  door,  I  was 
instrumental  in  having  displayed  as  it  now  is.  The  character  of  the  stone 
(sandstone)  leads  me  to  think  that  it  belonged  to  the  more  ancient 
church  :  the  stones  of  one  jamb  and  two  arch  stones  of  the  external  ope 
of  the  door  are  of  that  fine  foreign  stone  which  was  used  in  the  sculpture 
of  the  Cathedral. 

''  But  the  most  conclusive  point  as  to  the  existence  of  two  cells  is  to 
be  found  in  the  remains  of  raking  string  courses  which  may  still  be 
clearly  seen,  where  the  slating  of  tilie  roofs  of  cells  abutted  against  the 
gables  of  the  side  chapels.  It  is  also  very  evident  that  projecting  string 
courses  ran  under  the  sills  of  the  windows  on  both  sides  of  the  choir,  as 
a  covering  for  the  slsCtes  at  top.  These  string  courses  have  been  rudely 
hacked  off :  projecting  fragments  may  still  be  seen. 
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"  6th.  The  smking  of  the  floors  of  the  cells  was  necessary  to  prevent 
the  roof  from  encroaching  on  the  windows  in  the  ends  of  the  chapels,  and  to 
procure  sufficient  head-room  under  the  eaves  of  the  front  walls.  I  cannot 
quote  an  example  of  a  deeply-sunk  floor  in  a  Hibemo-Bomanesque  church. 
The  ancient  church  at  She^town  has  the  most  deeply-sunk  floor  which  I 
have  met  with. 

''  From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  occupants  of  the 
cell  were  not  *  inclusi,'  or  shut  up,  as  a  large  door  led  into  each  apart- 
ment^ which  may  have  been  lighted  in  the  way  indicated  in  my  rude 
sketch.  My  opinion  is,  that  these  cells  were  apartments  used  for 
dwelling  in;  and  the  existence  of  the  fireplace  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Graves 
favours  this  view,  as  it  is  evident,  I  think,  from  the  mode  of  securing 
the  doors,  not  only  of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  but  of  most  ancient 
churches,  that  some  of  the  officials  remained  in  the  churches,  the  doors 
of  which  were  all  secured  with  heavy  wooden  bars  drawn  across  the 
doors  inside. 

"  I  am,  however,  quite  willing  to  admit  that  ascetics  may  from  time 
to  time  have  retired  from  the  world  to  these  cells ;  indeed,  I  remember 
our  late  lamented  friend,  Mr.  John  Prim,  having  informed  me  that  he 
had  found  a  record  to  this  efPect  in  his  researches  amongst  ancient  MSS." 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
place  on  record  the  decision  of  the  Judge  of  the  County 
Land  Court  of  Meath,  with  regard  to  the  injury  done  to 
the  great  chambered  tumulus  at  Dowth,  showing,  as  it 
did,  the  urgent  need  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
protection  of  Ancient  Monuments.  Thousands  of  tons 
of  stones  had  been  removed  by  the  tenant  of  the  lands 
from  this  great  tumulus  before  the  work  of  destruction 
could  be  stopped,  as  the  law  existed  at  present  It 
will  be  seen  that  £50  was  the  legal  value  set  on  this 
invaluable  national  monument!  The  great  Tumulus 
of  Eells,  no  doubt  originally  part  of  the  ancient  Ken- 
lis^  or  head-fort  of  the  Kings  of  Ossory,  was  now  in 
course  of  being  cut  down  and  sold  as  sand  by  the 
proprietor,  and  there  were  no  means  of  arresting  its  de- 
struction. 

"  THE   DOWTH   ETICTIOW  CASE. 

"  To-day,  Mr.  John  Chute  Neligan,  Q.C.,  County  Court  Judge  of  Meath, 
delivered  judgment  in  the  Dowth  eviction  case,  which  has  been  so  long 
before  the  public.  The  case  came  now  before  the  Court  on  a  claim 
by  Luke  Joseph  Elcock,  nephew  of  Thomas  Elcock,  deceased,  against  the 
Earl  of  Fingail,  Bichaid  Gradwell,  and  Malachi  Strong  Hussey,  trustees 
of  the  NettervOle  Charity,  for  compensation  under  the  Land  Act  for 
disturbance,  permanent  improvements,  &c.,  in  respect  of  two  holdings  in 
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the  connty  Meath.  The  total  amount  claimed  was  £1856,  and  there 
was  a  set-off  for  waste  and  injury  amounting  to  £550,  of  which,  portion 
was  for  injury  done  to  the  ancient  moat  of  Dowth — an  historic  monu- 
ment situated  on  one  of  the  claimants'  holdings. 

"  The  County  Court  Judge,  in  delivering  judgment,  said,  the  issues 
raised  were  few,  and  he  did  not  see  that  he  was  called  upon  to  consider 
any  new  point  of  law.  The  case  presented  itself,  in  his  opinion,  simply 
enough.  It  was  impossihle  to  avoid  observing  that  the  contention  had 
caused  much  excitement  and  perhaps  angry  feeling.  He  would  confine 
himself  to  those  details  which  were  only  necessary  for  the  questions  he  had 
to  decide,  and  he  would  avoid  as  far  as  possible  allusion  to  any  irri- 
tating matter.  The  claimants  held  two  farms;  but  all  the  buildings 
were  on  what  was  called  the  moat  farm,  and  both  were  held  under 
tenancy  from  year  to  year.  As  to  the  claim  for  disturbance,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  clearly  and  constantly  in  view  the  right  which 
the  Act  had  conferred  on  a  t^ant  from  year  to  year.  The  statute  had 
conferred  on  him  an  actual  vested  interest  in  his  holding  which  he  never 
enjoyed  before — a  vested  interest  which,  if  disturbed  without  just  and 
reasonable  cause,  must  be  paid  for  by  the  disturber  in  hard  cash.  There- 
fore, in  considering  every  case  of  disturbance,  the  grounds  on  which  the 
disturbance  was  sought  to  be  justified  were  of  vital  importance.  It  was 
most  important  to  consider  whether  the  disturbance  had  been  completely 
justified  by  the  defendants,  or  whether  they  had  utterly  failed  to  do  so; 
and  though  the  grounds  might  fall  short  of  complete  justification,  they 
might  moderate  the  amount  of  compensation  that  ought  to  be  awarded. 
If  the  disturbance  resulted  irom  any  pique,  any  spirit  of  retaliatioD, 
or  feeling  of  avarice,  as  was  alleged  in  this  case,  the  measure  of  compen- 
sation should  be  large.  It  was  said  that  the  three  defendants  were  to  bo 
reduced  to  one,  and  that  Mr.  Gradwell  was  alone  the  active  trustee 
of  the  charity,  and  the  real  defendant.  It  was  alleged  that  this  one 
trustee  was  anxious  to  obtain  fraudulent  possession  of  the  holdings,  and 
that  he  had  assiduously  and  ingeniously  fastened  a  quarrel  on  the  tenant, 
in  such  a  manner  and  under  such  circumstances  as  it  was  hoped  would 
put  him  in  the  wrong,  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  compensation  to  which 
the  Act  would  otherwise  declare  him  entitled.  It  was  charged  that 
Mr.  Gradwell,  with  the  utmost  deliberation,  has  suddenly  simulated  a 
desire  to  preserve  what  was  known  as  the  ancient  moat  of  Dowth,  and 
had  falsely  and  fraudulently  put  that  apparent  zeal  forward  as  a  cloak  to 
conceal  his  own  personal  avarice.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  the 
case  had  been  made  to  assume  a  more  serious  aspect  as  regards  Mr. 
Gradwell,  to  whom  had  been  imputed  a  simply  scandalous  line  of  conduct, 
deliberately  entered  upon  and  systematicidly  persevered  in — disgraceful 
to  him  not  merely  as  a  trustee,  but  as  an  honest  man.  Such  an  imputa- 
tion should  not  be  made  lightly  anywhere,  and  certainly  not  in  a  Court  of 
Justice,  unless  with  great  caution  and  supported  by  irrevocable  proofs. 
Had  the  eviction  amounted  to  a  disturbance  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Land  Act  ?  An  eviction,  of  necessity,  was  a  disturbance,  unless 
warranted  by  some  sufficient  cause.  The  cause  assigned  here  was  the 
fault  and  unreasonable  conduct  of  the  claimant  in  damaging  the  ancient 
moat,  and  burdening  the  holding  with  unnecessary  and  unsuitable  build- 
ings, and  persisting  in  such  conduct,  although  warned  and  cautioned  not 
to  do  so.     This  ancient  moat  was  an  erection  of  extreme  antiquity,  and 
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iras  amongst  the  Kational  Historic  Monuments  of  the  country.  He  was 
prepared  to  hold  that  the  wanton  destruction  or  persistent  injury  of  any 
sach  Historic  Monument  would  be  conduct  so  unreasonable  and  improper, 
as  to  depriye  the  tenant  of  any  claim  to  compensation  if  removed  from  his 
holding,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  conduct,  and  to  preserve  such 
a  monument.  In  1847  Sir  William  Wilde  caused  an  examination  to  be 
made  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the  moat,  and  that  caused  the  removal  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  material.  In  1860  Mr.  Gradwell  was  ap- 
pointed a  trustee.  For  some  years  before,  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  the  moat  as  an  open  public  quarry,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
stones.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  several  large  buildings  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  erected  with  stones  taken'  from  the  moat,  and  it 
was  said  that  some  large  buildings  at  Mr.  Gradwell's  residence  had  been 
built  with  material  from  the  same  moat,  but  that  was  before  Mr.  Grad- 
well purchased  the  place.  If  this  moat  was  to  be  preserved  at  all,  it  was 
manifest  that  such  proceedings  should  be  stopped.  Mr.  Gradwell  said 
that  for  some  time  before  his  appointment,  as  brustee,  he  had  been  com- 
plaining to  the  sole  trustee  of  the  charity  as  to  this  destruction  of 
an  Ancient  Monument,  and  he  swore  that  after  his  appointment  this 
desecration  did  not  take  place  with  his  knowledge  until  1872,  at  least  not 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  some  time  in  that  year  he  ascertained  that 
James  Elcock,  brother  of  Thomas  Elcock,  had  commenced  to  build  a 
wool  store  with  stones  from  the  moat.  Mr.  Gradwell  called  on  him  as  a 
friend  and  a  neighbour,  and  remonstrated  with  him — ^both  James  and 
Thomas  Elcock,  who  lived  together,  being  present  at  the  interview. 
James  Elcock  met  Mr.  Gradwell  in  a  fair  and  proper  spirit,  and  promised 
to  stop  taJdng  stones.  He  kept  his  promise,  and  finished  the  building 
with  bricks  drawn  from  Drogheda,  and  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Gradwell 
lent  his  horses  and  carts  to  assist  in  drawing  the  materials  from 
Drogheda.  The  store  told  its  own  tale.  There  could  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  use  of  the  stone  should  be  stopped  and  the  remainder  of  the 
building  completed  with  bricks  drawn  at  considerable  expense,  unless  the 
reason  given  by  Mr.  Gradwell,  that  he  protested  against  the  destruction 
of  the  moat.  Therefore  they  had  him  active  in  this  trust  in  1872 ;  and 
that  he  assisted  Elcock  in  the  completion  of  the  building  was  an  im- 
portant matter  to  bear  in  mind.  When  the  building  was  completed;  Mr. 
Gradwell  continued  to  live  on  terms  of  friendship  with  James  Elcock ; 
but  James  Elcock  died,  leaving  Thomas  as  his  successor.  A  cool- 
ness sprung  up  between  Thomas  Elcock  and  Mr.  Gradwell,  and  in 
1874  Thomas,  who  was  then  living  in  James  Elcock's  house,  began  to 
build  additional  stores,  and  then  commenced  the  proceedings  out  of 
which  this  litigation  arose.  Mr.  Gradwell,  having  seen  two  men  drawing 
stones  from  the  moat  for  the  new  buUding,  took  steps  to  call  Elcock's 
attention  to  the  injury  he  was  committing.  They  were  neighbours,  but 
they  were  not  then  on  speaking  terms,  and  Mr.  Gradwell  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  form  in  which  to  communicate  with  Elcock  which 
would  be  least  likely  to  excite  him — ^for  he  certainly  seemed  to  be  an 
excitable  person — was  to  get  Mrs.  Gradwell  to  call  on  Elcock.  Accord- 
ingly Mrs.  Gradwell  did  so.  She  was  accompanied  by  the  parish  priest, 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Power.  In  the  most  inoffensive  maimer  she  explained  the 
object  of  the  visit,  but  she  was  not  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  his 
brother  bad  received  Mr.  Gradwell  two  years  before,  when  he  went  on  the 
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same  errand.  On  the  contrary,  he  ehowed  a  determination  to  persist  in 
taking  these  stones.  Mrs.  Gradwell  told  him  she  feared  persistenoe 
would  involve  him  in  law  with  the  trustees,  and  his  answer  was  that  he 
was  a  lucky  man  in  law  and  that  he  had  just  succeeded  in  winning  a  law- 
suit. Father  Power  advised  him  not  to  persist,  and  said,  '  Tommy,  you 
are  wrong.'  Mr.  Elcock  then  became  absolutely  rude,  and,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Gradwell,  said,  '  You  are  coming  here  to  play  the  police  on  me.' 
He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  his  workmen  continued  to  use  the  stones; 
and  if  the  disturbance  had  followed  at  once  he  should  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  saying  that  Mr.  Elcock  had  brought  it  on  himself,  but  the 
disturbance  did  not  take  place  then,  nor  for  some  time  afterwards.  No 
alternative  was  left  Mr.  Gradwell  but  to  put  himself  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Thompson,  the  solicitor  of  the  trust.  Mr.  Thompson  wrote, 
threatening  to  take  proceedings,  if  Elcock  did  not  desist.  That  was  on 
the  5th  August,  and  three  days  afterwards  Elcock  called  on  Mr.  Thompson. 
Luke  Elcock  swore  that  although  up  to  the  day  on  which  Thomas  called, 
the  stones  continued  to  be  drawn  away,  yet  after  that  date  no  stones 
were  removed ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  such  was  the  case.  On  the  20th 
of  August  Mr.  Thompson  wrote,  requiring  Thomas  Elcock  to  put  the  stones 
back  into  their  position  in  the  moat.  It  was  manifest  that  he  had 
ceased  taking  away  the  stones,  and  that  being  so,  it  was  quite  right 
of  the  trustees  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  any  repetition  of  the  carting 
away  of  the  stones.  Did  the  notice  go  further  ?  He  scarcely  thought  it 
reasonable  to  require  Elcock  to  pull  down  any  portion  of  the  walls  then 
actually  built,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  stones  he  had  taken. 
Then  ELcock  was  called  upon  to  repair  part  of  the  moat  which  had  fallen 
in,  but  subsequently  the  trustees  modified  their  demand  and  gave  up  the 
claim  to  have  the  stones  replaced,  and  pointed  out  the  terms  on  which 
the  notice  to  quit  would  be  withdrawn.  Messrs.  Pamell,  Ennis,  and 
Kirk,  Members  of  Parliament,  sat  as  arbitrators,  and  suggested  terms 
which  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  ofPered  by  the  trustees ;  in  fact,  the 
terms  offered  by  the  trustees  were  easier  than  those  which  these  three 
gentlemen  wanted  to  have  imposed.  The  Members  of  Parliament  agreed 
that  Elcock  should  repair  the  moat.  It  was  unfortunate  when  one  had 
to  deal  with  a  suspecting  person.  Mr.  Elcock  appeared  to  have  believed 
that  because  he  was  pulled  up  at  all,  some  persons  must  have  a  sinister 
design  on  him.  Messrs.  Pamell  and  Ennis  attended  on  the  holdings, 
and  made  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Mr.  GradweU,  and  having  fully  investigated  the  matter, 
they  recommended  Elcock  to  enter  into  a  new  yearly  tenancy,  preserving 
all  his  rights  under  the  Land  Act,  and  that  he  should  repair  the  moat. 
Elcock  was  an  obstinate  and  suspecting  man,  and  he  declined  to  accept 
these  terms.  Their  whole  treatment  of  the  matter  seemed  to  have  been 
extremely  fair  and  reasonable.  A  vast  amount  of  correspondence  passed 
from  time  to  tipie  between  Mr.  Gradwell  and  Elcock,  but  up  to  the  21st 
of  February  there  was  not  a  hair's-breadth  between  them,  and  there  must 
have  been  some  obstinacy  somewhere,  or  some  influence  behind,  which 
was  not  disclosed.  The  report  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  found 
Elcock  in  fault,  and  it  was  his  part  to  come  forward.  The  trustees  were 
acting  in  defence  of  their  just  rights.  The  ejectment  resulted  in  a 
verdict  for  plaintiff.  There  was  an  appeal  on  certain  points  of  law, 
but  the  verdict  was  conflrmed.    Then  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  House 
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of  Lordsy  wbich  was  withdrawn.  The  disturbance,  which  commenced  in 
1874,  was  completed  in  1878,  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  dis- 
turbance was  justified  ?  If  it  had  taken  place  in  October,  1874,  he  (Mr. 
Neligan)  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  deciding  it  was  justified ;  but 
the  disturbance  was  all  one  act ;  it  took  its  inception  in  the  notice  to 
quit,  and  culminated  in  the  execution  of  the  hahere.  On  what  grounds 
was  the  justification  pleaded  ?  The  persistent  remoyal  of  stones  from 
the  moat.  That  must  have  been  the  continual  influencing  motive  up  to 
the  last  to  have  justified  the  disturbance,  and  that  motiTe  not  haying  been 
maintained  to  the  end,  there  had  been  disturbance  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  Having  regard  to  the  great  interests  at  stake,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  vast  loss  that  must  result  from  eviction,  he  did  not 
think  the  trustees  were  justified  in  resorting  when  they  did  to  the 
vUma  ratio  of  the  eviction.  He  could  not  therefore  measure  the  com- 
pensation for  the  disturbance  at  less  than  the  entire  amount  claimed 
(£115).  Motives  as  base  as  fraudulent  were  imputed  to  Mr.  Gradwell, 
but  the  imputations  had  not  been  sustained ;  indeed  the  leading  facts  of 
the  case  conclusively  disproved  any  such  imputation.  Mr.  Gradwell's 
whole  conduct  and  his  manner  of  dealing  with  Elcock  showed  that  he 
was  not  influenced  by  any  of  the  base  motives  which  had  be^  alleged 
against  him. — ^Mr.  Keligan  then  went  through  the  items  of  the  claim  in 
detail,  and  allowed  Elcock  £264  compensation  for  the  dwelling-house,  £62 
for  a  turnip-house,  £79  for  a  dairy,  and  £10  for  gates — total,  £530.  As 
to  the  set-off,  he  said  he  would  disallow  all  the  items  except  the  one 
covered  by  the  award  of  the  three  Members  of  Parliament — namely,  for 
the  deterioration  of  the  moat,  and  in  respect  of  that  he  allowed  the  set- 
off claimed,  £50.  Elcock  having  made  charges  which  were  justified  by 
his  own  memorial,  he  would  get  one-third  of  his  costs." — Daily  Express^ 
Nov.  20,  1879. 

The  following  Tradesmen's  Tokens  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Adams, 
D.D.,  Santry  Rectory,  Co.  Dublin.  They  are  not  men- 
tioned by  either  Smith  or  Boyne,  and  Dr.  Adams  will 
feel  greatly  obliged  by  being  mf ormed  of  the  existence 
of  a  duplicate  of  either : — 

KiUftcan. 

Obv.— IGNATIVS  .  FEEAV8 ;  a  Uon  rampant. 

Eev.— KTLLVKAN  .  MARCH  ANT  .  16  .  .,  a  winged  nnicom  gallop- 
ing ;  underneath,  either  a  hmnan  leg  with  boot  spuired,  or  the  stem  of 
a  tree;  above,  the  letter  Y,  probably  the  ending  of  the  word  Peny,  as 
the  injury  that  obliterated  the  last  figures  of  the  date  occurs  here. 

Londonderry. 

Obv.— lAMES  .  HOBSON  .  MARCH  ^,  A  tree. 

D 
Rer.— OF  .  LONDON  :  DARY,  ♦  +  I .  I .  H. 
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By  the  kind  permission  of  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson, 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records,  Dr.  Adams  was  enabled 
to  examine  the  Hearth  Tax  Roll  of  Londondenr  for 
1663,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  OflSce,  Dublm,  in 
which  the  Issuer  of  this  Londonderry  Token  is  thus  men- 
tioned:— 

*^  Sihier-street.     James  Hobsonn  paid  tax  for  four  hearths.'' 

Dr.  Adams  believes  this  Londonderry  Token  was  found 
near  Santry  a  few  years  since. 

Mrs.  Palmer  sent  a  Paper  on  Irish  Raths,  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called  by  the  Irish,  Forts,  which  seemed  to 
be  from  the  word  Rath^  a  comipt  reading  of  the  Ibemo- 
Celtic  word  Archa,  which  some  consider  to  have  an 
astronomical  meaning;  but,  in  all  probability,  these 
Raths  were,  in  ancient  times,  places  where  the  people 
met  to  hear  their  local  chieftains.  We  had,  then,  the 
Irish  verb  raedhim  =  to  speak ;  the  German  Bath-hause  = 
Senate-house.  Several  passages  were  quoted  from  John- 
son, Shakspere,  &c.,  to  show  how  the  word  became 
grafted  on  our  language.  Another  opinion  was,  that  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  to  whom  these  rude  and  primitive 
structures  were  attributed,  used  the  inside  of  the  enclosure 
to  guard  their  cattle  by  night  from  the  attacks  of  wolves 
and  other  predatory  animals,  using  the  crypt  for  any 
valuables  they  possessed,  and  encamped,  themselves, 
within  the  circumvallations,  three  of  which  sometimes 
are  found.  Mrs.  Palmer  reviewed  all  the  theories  which 
have  been  put  forward  regarding  not  only  Forts,  but 
also  Cairns,  Barrows,  Hill-worship,  and  Sacred  Foun- 
tains. 

The  following  Papers  were  contributed  : — 
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EDITED  BY  CAlfON  HAYMAN,  B.A. 

The  story  of  the  Fitz  Geralds,  as  it  divides  itself  between 
the  twain  great  houses  of  Kildare  and  Desmond,  over- 
flows with  romantic  interest.  Narratives  abomid  of 
almost  regal  splendour,  of  thrilling  deeds  of  daring,  of 
unsparing  self-sacrifice,  of  love  and  beauty  as  of  the 
dream-land,  attesting  the  grandeur  and  goodness  of  the 
race.  Shadowy  outlines  of  these  pictures  are  dimly  be- 
held in  the  "  Peerages  "  of  other  days  and  our  own ;  but 
such  have  been  uniformly  the  handywork  of  the  Ger- 
aldines'  fellow-countrymen ;  and  at  times  we  have  longed 
to  know  in  what  light  these  Florentine  nobles  presented 
themselves  to  the  Keltic  people,  among  whom  they 
came  as  victors.  We  have  asked  ourselves.  Had  the  old 
seannachies  any  knowledge  of  the  family  history  ?  Did 
a  nation,  proud  of  its  own  antiquity,  acknowledge  these 
settlers  as  worthy  co-mates  ?  l)ia  they  enrol  its  pedi- 
gree in  their  records  ?  Are  there  any  inedited  Irish 
manuscripts  that  would  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
Geraldines ;  and  if  so,  where  can  they  be  found  ? 

Our  queries  are  capable  of  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  in  our  present  article  we  give  the  first- 
fruits  of  some  research.  Among  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is  O'Clery's^  Book  of  Pedigrees, 
from  which  (pp.  243  et  seq.)  we  derive  the  following 
curious  account  of  the  Fitz  Geralds.  Our  transcript  was 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  O'Beime  Crowe  for  Mr.  A. 
Fitz  Gibbon,  who  has  generously  placed  it  at  our  dis- 


1  Our  late  gifted  Associate,  John  0' Do-  <*  Brother  Michael/'   bom  eirea  1676; 

noran,  LL.  B.,  in  his  Intioductory  re-  obiit  8  Noyember  1636  ;  Conary  O'Clery, 

narks  to   "The   Annals  of  the   Four  his  brother  .'Cucogry,  or  Peregrine  O'Glery, 

ICisters/'  has  supplied  us  with  parti-  a  cousin  of  theirs,  obiit  1664 ;  and  Fer> 

cuius  of  the  O'dexys,  to  whom  Ireland  feasa  O'Mulconry,  of  whom  no  particulars 

is  so  indebted  for  that  compilation  of  are  extant,  save  ihat  he  was  bom  in  the 

^  moet  trustworthy  records.    The  four  county  of  Roscommon  of  a  sept  that  were 

gicet  annalists    were   Teige-an-tsleibhe  hereditary  antiquaries.  The  Book  of  Pedi* 

(t.  e.  Teige  of  the  mountain),  in  religion  grees  was  written  by  Michael  0*Clery. 
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e)8al.  The  proofs  have  been  carefully  revised  hj  the 
ev.  James  Groodman,  Professor  of  Irish,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  who  has  also  collated  them  with  the 
original  Manuscript;  and  the  charges  of  printing  have 
been  defrayed  by  the  munificence  of  the  head  of  the 
Geraldines — ^His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  to  whom 
our  warmest  acknowledgments  are  hereby  tendered 

At  the  opening  of  this  remarkable  compilation  of 
Family  History,  we  have  a  resumS  of  the  usual  fables 
about  the  first  colonization  of  our  country.  The  com- 
piler, having  undertaken  to  write  about  invaders  and 
settlers,  deemed  it  advisable  to  review  their  story  from 
the  first,  and  commenced  in  the  usual  fashion  with  ante- 
diluvian times.  He  must  find  us  inhabitants;  and,  as 
he  realised  our  insular  position,  he  could  bring  them  to 
Erin  only  by  the  sea.^  The  first  arrival  was  that  of 
"three  beauteous  daughters  of  Cain,"  who  were  followed, 
at  some  unfixed  interval,  by  "three"  tempest-tossed 
"  fishermen."  Next  to  reach  us  was  Noah's  grand-daugh- 
ter, Ceasair,  who  conducted  a  colony  of  fifty  girls  and  three 
men,  Bith,  Ludhra,  and  Fintan — of  whom  Fintan  only 
is  named  by  our  author.  Three  centuries  from  the  flooa, 
anno  mun(u  2520,*  came  Partholbn's  colony ;  then,  A.  m. 
2850,  that  of  Neimhedh.  The  Fir-Bolgs  take  possession 
of  the  land,  a.  m.  3266 ;  and,  thirty  seven  years  afterwards 
is  the  invasion  of  the  Tuatha-de-Dananos.  The  writer 
passingly  alludes  to  the  piracies  of  the  Fomorians,  declar- 
ing their  foray  a  "  conquest  which  did  not  take  hold," 
though  it  heaped  imhappiness  in  Erin.  The  MilesiaE 
settlement  is  lauded ;  and  "  the  youths  of  truth  from 

^  Deprived  of  the  teacliings  of  geology,  rivers  of  size  and  beauty.  The  land  mam- 

our  annalists  knew  nothing  of  the  changes  maliay  as  they  multiplied  on  the  continMit, 

that  have  heen  wrought,  chiefly  by  the  sought  new  pasturages— the  timid  fleeing 

action  of  water,  on  the  surface  of  our  before  the  fierce;  and,  pushing  westwaids, 

globe.    Had  they  understood  that  land  and  they  found  no  difficulty  in  reaching  ns. 

sea  have  oontinuaUy  exchanged  their  posi-  There  were  only  valleTS  to  tiaTerae,  with 

tions,  and  that  our  island  home  was  at  one  streams   that    were   lordable,   or  easily 

time^  an  integral  part  of  the  European  crossed  by  swimming.    Thus  oame  to  us 

Continent,   they  night  have  spared  us  the  quadrupeds  that  filled  our  oountry; 

their  myths  about  its  aboriginal  inhabi-  and  after  them  anived  man — a  hunter  be- 

tants.    Instead  of  the  channels  that  now  fore  he  was  a  herdsman— to  occupy  and 

separate  us  from  the  sister  country  and  possess  it. 

her  from  France,  there  were  wide  well-         *  These  dates  are  extraoted  from  "  The 

planted  glades,   through   which   flowed  Annals  of  the  Four  Hasten." 
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Spain"  are  represented  as  taking  from  the  Tuathans  the 
^^  neadship  of  the  land."  But  finally,  warming  with  his 
subject,  the  Bard,  while  he  contemplates  preceding 
settlers  and  settlements,  places  the  Geraldines  high  above 
them,  and  challenges  all  with  the  query,  ^^  Where  is  the 
better  charter?"  while  he  expresses  his  conviction  that 
theirs  was 

''  A  conquest  which  is  the  best  that  Eire  found.'' 

We  have  designedly  made  this  Introduction  brief; 
and  we  reserve  for  an  Appendix  such  notes  on  the  history 
of  the  Geraldines  as  may  appecir  desirable  for  illustra- 
tion. 
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'oo  tnititiSA'o  seticusA  setiAtuAch. 


5a  TTiet)  jabal  puaip  'Gpe 
Cenamni  o'lul  jach  aein-peirhe  : 
Oul  &'d  piom  ap  olfjheo  Darn, 
Qn  lion  cineb  le  p'copna6. 

CeO  ^abail  came  ip  cip, 
Upi  caoim-injena  Caiin  : 
TTlaY  jabail  f,  jen  ju  p'beab, 
Si  nochan  pupdil  D'aipearh. 

Upiap  lapgaipe  Da  eip  poin 
Uap  muip  le  heigen  anpoib, 
Uanuicc  50  pfab  pionn-jlan  pail, 
Upiap  Dob'  lonjnab  D'd  pdgbail. 

Ceapaip  ip  pionncain  puaip  blaoh, 
Uangacap  coipcc  Dob'  lonjnab, 
po  baij  an  achaD  Dob'  pepp, 
QchaiD  pe  nDail  na  DileanD. 

1  ccpich  phobia  an  pochain  jloin, 
U15  papcolon  D'eip  phionDcom  : 
NeiTTieb  anDeoib  na  Dpuinje — 
Nf  Deipeb  eoil  ajuinne. 

pip  bolg  apfp,  ni  pfan  mion, 
Oo  jab  Gpmn  D'eip  Neirhib  : 
Ip  Uuac.Oe  'n  a  nDeaohaib  pom, 
CJp  meabaip  e  pe  heolchaib. 
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FsoK  Michael  O'Cleby's  Book  of  Pediobsss. 

{B.  L  Academy  Copy,  'p,  243,  et  teq,) 


What  the  number  of  conquests  Ere  found — 
Let  us  adhere  to  the  knowledge  of  each  one  course : 
Going  to  its  recounting  is  lawful  for  me — 
The  number  of  races  by  whom  it  was  contested. 

The  first  conquest  that  came  to  the  country 
Was  the  three  beauteous  daughters  of  Caain : 
If  it  is  a  conquest,  though  that  it  is  not. 
It  is  what  is  not  superfluous  to  enumerate. 

Three  fishermen  after  that 
Over  sea  by  force  of  storm, 
Came  to  the  bright-pure  Land  of  Fal, 
Three  to  whom  was  wonder  for  the  finding  of  it. 

Ceasair  and  Fintan  who  found  fame, 
Came  a  journey  which  was.  wonderful : 
On  account  of  the  field  which  was  better, 


A  while  before  the  pouring  of  the  Flood, 

To  the  territory  of  Fodhla  of  the  pure  crop 
Comes  Partholon  after  Fintan  : 
Keimedh  after  the  throng — 
Not  the  end  of  knowledge  with  us. 

Fir  Bolg  again — ^not  a  small  course — 
Took  Erin  after  Neimhedh  : 
And  The  Tuath  De  after  those— 
It  is  a  remembrance  with  the  learned. 
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Ni  aiprhiTn  pine  pompa, 
Dponj  anaichniD,  allmopoha : 
Qn  jabail  nach  op  jab  speim, 
Qchr  cap  anyx)i&  ap  Gpino. 

Clanna  Tllileb  pa  mo-jlonn 
Rug  6  Cuachaib  Oe  OanonO 
Cenoup  cipe  poO-jlom  pdil, 
Qn  ojboib  pfpe  a  hGappain. 

Qp  epic  pot)la,  5a  pepp  caipn  ? 
Jabail  niuipip  meic  5^pciilr : 
Jeall  uaim  nochan  pupail  oi, 
)abail  ap  pepp  puaip  'Gpi. 

In  lach  Gpent)  Da  eip  pm 
Dob'  lOTTiba  peula  puachnij  : 
^ccn  aon-colaij  1  Cldp  Cumn 
Nach  Idn  o'  aol-copaib  o^umn. 

Nf  p'jab  aon  pf  piaih  poirtie, 
D'd  p'puaij  Imp  Laejhoipe, 
Qp  jeab  an  uaip  pin  pe  a  aip — 
pep  Do  uaiplij  an  eacclaip. 

Coicc  bliODna  pichec  p(iaip  n6p, 
In  GpmD  Dob  e  a  imcop, 
^o  bpuaip  bap,  nocha  bpecc  6arh, 
Q  ecc  Dob'  eaD  cap  curhaD. 

lonab  an  pij,  ni  peim  Dip, 
^abaip  jeopuilc  mac  Tlluipip : 
1  ccachaib  ju  p'puaij  an  emj, 
Nochan  pfiaip  achach  D'  Gpinn. 

Da  bliabam  Decc,  Deirhin  pom, 
Cpioca  bliaDam  Do  bliaDnaib  : 
'^an  a  Deijh-piop  ni  p'  DI15  me. 
Q5  pin  peimiop  a  pfghe. 
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I  do  not  reckon  the  tribes  of  the  Fomori, 
An  unknown,  foreign  thing : 
The  conquest  which  did  not  take  hold 
But  heaping  of  unhappiness  on  Erin. 

The  danna  Miledh  of  great  yalour 
Took  from  the  Tuatha  De  Danand 
The  headship  of  the  land  of  pure-sod  Fal, 
The  youths  of  truth  from  Spain. 

Over  the  territory  of  Fodhla,  where  is  the  better 
The  conquest  of  Maurice,  son  of  Gerald :       [charter?, 
A  pledge  from  me  that  it  was  superfluous  for  her, 
A  conquest  which  is  the  best  that  Eire  found. 

In  the  land  of  Erin  after  that, 
Many  were  the  easily-known  seals  ; 
Without  one  hill  in  the  Plain  of  Conn 
That  is  not  full  of  lime-towers  with  us. 

No  king  ever  undertook  before  him 
Of  those  who  bound  the  Isle  of  Loeghaire, 
What  he  undertook  at  that  time — 
A  man  who  exalted  the  Church. 

Twenty-five  years  he  found  honor, 
In  Erin  it  was  his  course  : 
Until  he  died,  not  a  falsehood  for  me, 
His  death — ^it  was  a  cause  of  grief. 

The  king's  place,  not  a  trifling  grade, 
Gerald  son  of  Maurice  takes : 
In  battles  until  necessity  bound  him. 
No  plebeian  got  Erin. 

Twelve  years,  certain  that. 
Thirty  years  of  years  : 
Without  its  gooa  knowledge  I  owed  not, 
That  is  the  course  of  his  reign. 

4lH  8ER.,  TOL.  T.  ^ 
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Sealb  coirheDa  fnp  hCtipc 
5cibaip  niuipif  niac  ^^P^^l^  • 
Qp  a  fjabh  oo  bf  an  6anba, 
Do  chi  each  a  chomap&a. 

Caocca  bliaoan,  op  becc  lino, 
Do  babjiufcife  ap  Gninn  : 
Ni  p'chuip  po  an  paojal  ipeoh. 
Q  naomaoh  Oo  pa  beipeoh. 

Ochc  mbliaona  an  aic  a  achap 
Comap  TTlop  jan  mepachao  : 
D'd  aichpib  no  ua6a  alle 
Ni  chuala  a  aicjin  o'oi&pe. 

D'eip  Comaip  na  p'eicij  pep, 
Qj  Seaain  ap  jopc  gaeibeal : 
Ceicpe  bliaona  Oobi  a  pmacc, 
Ca  m  ap  Diampa  o'a  noubapc. 

Seaan  ip  TTluipip  a  mac ; 
Cu  ic  aonap  o'eip  na  paop-plac  ! 
Ppic  map  pom,  a  'Gpe,  c'paill, 
Cpe  50m  00  chele  1  Callamn. 

Do  bf  an  cip  pi  pa  cc'  uj-laim, 
Oiohpe  TTluipip,  meic  Seaam, 
Diamaip  piocha,  map  Oo  pdp  : 
Da  bliaoain  cpiocha  aj  Uomdp. 

Uap  eip  Comaip,  cuap  bdiDe, 
Do  TTluipip  poit)  pionn-rhaijhe — 
T^iajla  na  p'coilleb  pe  cloino — 
Do  poinOeO  lapla  agomn. 

dp  GpinO  m  lonab  pioj, 
^o  p*chabaip  f  ap  jachn  impnfom  : 
Do  bf  anc  'lapla  ag  ceccai-cpoicu 
Cpi  bliaOna  cepca  ap  caoccoicu. 
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The  possession  of  the  guardianship  of  the  Island  of 
Maurice  son  of  Gerald  takes :  [Art. 

Under  his  shelter  the  Banba  was — 
Every  one  sees  its  token. 

Fifty  years,  it  is  a  perception  with  us, 
He  was  justice  over  Erin  : 
He  placed  not  happiness  in  world  or  time — 
He  was  sanctifiea  at  last. 

Eight  years  in  the  place  of  .his  father, 
Thomas  the  great  without  erring : 
Of  his  fathers  or  from  him  hither 
I  have  heard  not  of  his  likeness  of  an  heir. 

After  Thomas  who  refused  not  a  man 
The  awe  of  John  on  the  field  of  the  Gaedil : 
Four  years  his  power  was. 
What  thing  that  is  more  sorrowful  of  what  I  have  said  ? 

John  and  Maurice  his  son, 
Thou,  thy  lone  one  after  the  noble  scions : 
Thus  was  found,  O  Ere,  thy  excess  of  grief, 
Through  the  slaying  of  thy  consort  in  Callan. 

This  land  was  under  thy  tender  hand, 
Heir  of  Maurice,  son  of  John, 
A  fastness  for  hunting,  as  it  grew : 
Thirty-two  yeai^  with  Thomas. 

After  Thomas,  omen  of  affection. 
Of  Maurice  of  the  sod  of  Fair-Plain — 
A  rule  which  was  not  stained  by  his  children — 
An  Earl  was  made  with  us. 

Over  Erin  in  place  of  king 
Until  he  helped  ner  against  every  difficulty  ; 
The  Earl  was  at  just  fighting 
Three  right  years  over  fifty. 

E2 
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Cuj  cap  eip  an  'lapla  moip, 
dp  a  rhac,  TnoiDe  an  onoip, 
Qenrosa  le  p'jeab  an  jopc 
Nap -ben  aoncoTtia,  an  'laplochc. 

Cb)  foplachc  cap  eip  Tllhuipip 
Re  niuipif  'Occ  doncuijhip  : 
Da  bliaoain  Do  bf  *n  a  leic, 
5cin  n^  o'lappaib  le  hdm-bpeic. 

5eapoicc  lopla  nd  p'paoTh  jeip 
'S  an  laplachc  cap  eip  TTIuipip  : 
Do  len  an  pf  an  peachc  poime, 
Do  bf  a  ceachc  i  cappnjoipe. 

D'a  naipearh  o'p  eoh  pacharc, 
bliaoain  pe  coip  cechpacac, 
Do  bf  a  cpen  i  TTluij  muThan— 
Seel  ap  a  bpuil  pfaohnujao. 

Do  jab  Seaan  Y  ^  nctoip  615 
Qn  laplachc  cap  eip  ^epoicc  : 
Nf  F"ciip>  ap  6  'n  a  lopla, 
Do  pe  ache  uam  aom  bliaOna. 

Comap  lopla  na  p'biulc  Ddirh 
'S  an  laplacc  cop  eip  Seaain  : 
Piche  bliaoain,  buan  a  pmochc, 
Riagail  uaoh  op  on  loplacc.' 

Semup,  mac  ^^P^^^^*  ^o  job, 
Co  hiomlctn  laplochc  TTluThan  : 
Leim  cap  cf  cucc  6  coppuch, 
Co  pug  pf  ap  on  Semop  poin. 

Do  rldn  a  aichjin  o'pojhbdil, 
Q  pip  ten  hail  lomapbaij ; 
Uaipip  pin  00  pij  la  pino, 
Do  pij  1)6  o'  lapla  m  'Gpino. 
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Grave  after  the  great  Earl 
On  his  son,  creater  the  honor, 
One  choice,  by  which  he  won  the  Field, 
The  marriageable,  noble  woman,  the  Earlship. 

The  Earlship  after  Maurice, 
With  Manrice  the  young  unites ; 
Two  years  she  was  in  lus  keeping 
Without  asking  of  aught  with  bad  judgment. 

Garret  the  Earl,  who  refused  not  a  request, 
In  the  Earlship  after  Maurice : 
The  kin^  followed  the  law  before  him — 
His  conung  was  in  prophecy. 

To  the  reckoning  of  them  since  it  is  it  I  shall  go  to, 
A  year  by  the  foot  of  forty. 
His  power  was  in  the  Plain  of  Mumha, 
A  story  on  which  there  is  testimony. 

John  in  the  young  age 
Took  the  Earlship  sSter  Garret ; 
He  found  not,  and  he  as  an  Earl, 
Of  time  but  the  opportunity  of  one  year. 

Thomas  the  Earl,  who  denied  not  friendship, 
In  the  Earlship  after  John : 
Twenty  years,  lasting  the  power. 
Rule  from  him  on  the  Earlship. 

James,  son  of  Garret,  took 
In  fuU  the  Earlship  of  Mimiha : 
A  jump  over  a  circle  (?)  she  took  from  the  beginning, 
Until  she  overtook  that  James. 

Defiance  to  you  his  likeness  to  get, 
O  man,  who  wishest  controversy : 
Beyond  him  of  kin^  with  understanding, 
Of  king  or  of  Earl  m  Erin. 
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Oa  pichic  blmbain  bunai6, 
Da  bliaoain  Do  ap  Oeap-ITluThan  : 
Cain  jac  cfpe  Do  cabaij 
1  pije  paim,  pocharhail.  • 

Do  jab  Uomap,  came  laip, 
Qn  laplacc  cap  eip  Semaip  : 
Cuij  bliaona  Oo  bi  ap  a  lochc, 
pa  pf  ip  pa  hiapla  in  empecc. 

Secc  mbliaona,  pa  bopb  an  paip, 
Do'n  laplachc  cap  eip  Comaip, 
ITlap  bpajhaic  Do  bf  in  jlap 
No  50  panaij  pf  Semap. 

Semup  fapla  in  a  lonaD, 
ITlochm  uaDh  Do'n  aicpiobal  : 
Ni  puaip  f  an  ceiD-peal  le  cepc» 
Do  nf  eiccen  p'dn  oiDpecc. 

5ibe  aca  len  ab  ail 
Roinn  eiDhpeacca  D'pajhail, 
C[n  pe  Idn,  ap  e  Semop 
Q  plan  pan  ce  caijcpop. 

Ni  puijhci  aj  eolcaib  oile 
D'eccpib  Inpi  Ujome, 
51  be  Diob  bu&  Diomipa  piop 
Qn  lion  lapla  Do  aiprhiop. ., 

Qp  op  mbpeac  pa  DeipeD  Di, 
Qn  lion  jabal  puaip  ^Gpi 
5eall  pa  DeoiDh  aj  ^abail  jail, 
Qp  paghail  jac  eoil  agam. 

'^a  mec. 

Qoip  Chpipc  an  can  came  ITluipip  mae  '^enwlc,  6* 
cdc  5^p<^lcoicc>  ec  Roibepc  mae  Sciamna,  6'  cac  Clann 
cSlemni  m  6pinD.     (Clann  en-machap  face  apaon,  ec 
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Forty  years  of  origin, 
Two  years  for  him  over  Desmond : 
The  tribute  of  every  country  he  exacted 
In  quiet^  peaceful  rule. 

Thomas,  who  came  with  him,  took 
The  Earlship  after  James  : 
Five  years  it  was  in  his  confidence — 
He  was  king  and  he  was  Earl  altogether. 

Seven  years,  rough  was  the  suffering, 
Fat  the  Earlship  after  Thomas, 
like  a  captive  who  was  in  fetter, 
Until  it  came  to  James. 

James  the  Earl  in  his  place. 
Welcome  from  him  to  the  return  : 
He  got  it  not  the  first  time  hj  right. 
He  makes  force  about  the  heirship. 

Whichever  of  you  with  whom  it  is  desirable 
The  share  of  his  heirship  to  get 
The  full  moon,  it  is  James — 
Defiance  to  him  who  would  dispute  it ! 

There  would  not  be  found  with  other  learned 
Of  the  poets  of  The  Island  of  Eogan, 
Whichever  of  them  is  of  darkest  knowledge, 
The  number  of  Earls  I  have  enumerated. 

It  is  our  judgment  at  last  of  it — 
The  number  of  conquests  Erin  found 
A  pledge  at  last  with  the  conquest  of  foreigners 
On  finmng  of  every  knowledge  with  me. 

What  the  number. 

The  age  of  Clu^t  the  time  came  to  Erin  Maurice  son 
of  Gerald,  from  whom  are  Geraldines,  and  Robert  son  of 
Stephen,  from  whom  are  Clan  tSlemni :  (The  Children  of 
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apaon  la  Diopmaicc  Tllac  TDupchaba  Oo  Oenarh  ^bal- 
caip  inn  6pint)  ran^acop  op  popailerh  a  Ppionnpa  cm 
Dapa  yjing  hGnpf,  pf  Sapcan.  fee  ap  op  coppamj  Oiap- 
maca  ncm  ^^''^  ^^  piachcaccqi  an  cfocpaiDi  fo  €piTin, 
amail  mnipep  Campepenp).  Qnno  ni.c.lpq;r.  Qchc  cena 
poba  c6ipecha  Roibepo  mac  Sciatnna,  ec  Diapniaicc 
mac  T11upcha6a  ma  TTluipip  mac  5^P^^^*  TTluipif  Do 
cheachc  m  aOiaiD,  ec  an  jaBalcup  t)o  cionnpjnaD  poune, 
amail  aipneibep  an  Campepenp. 


'00  tnintisAt)  senctisA  seuAtuAch,  t)i  ah  oi'oIi- 
eoliAib,  eu  x)^  a  tnbAS  intDSO. 

6ap  TTluipip,  meic  5^P^'^>  ^^  ^^  me&oin  an  phojh- 
rhaipy  lep  mbpeic  buaba  o  Dheman  ec  6  6oman.  Qnno 
....  Oa  bliaoam  t  piche  lap  pm  co  mapbab  Cailem 
Ui  Chuilem  hi  cpich  Conaill  5^^P<*  T  ^^  THinhain 
la  pliochc  an  Tlluipip  pm. 

bap  5^P^i^>  ^^^^  TTluipip,  lupcip  na  he|cnn. 
m.cc.u. 

bdp  ITlmpip,  meic  an  '^eapaihc  pin,  ponOuip  nam 
bpachap  TTlmop  mn  Go-choill :  oip  ap  6  po  eobaip  mamir- 
cip  6o-chaille  Do  Oia  t  Do  naom  pi?.  Ocup  baoi  pcm 
m  a  bpacaip  ip  m  TTlainipcip  pm,  ap  na  popba6.  anno. 
m.cc-l.un. 

6ap  Comaip,  meic  TTluipip,  m.cc.lp:. 

bdp  Seaam  ec  a  meic  .i.  TTlmpip  a  cCallamn  5^'"^^^ 
Ua  Ruaccam,  m  Oeap-mumam  :  ec  ap  e  an  Seaan  pin 
cuj  TTlainipcip  Cpajha  If  amach  Do  Dhia  ap  a  anmain 
pern  achaiD  pian  a  bdp.  6c  ap  e  an  Seann  po,  mac 
Uomaip,  -|  a  mac  TTluipip,  ceiD  Diap  Do  ^^^P^l^^^^®^^ 
Do  hanaice6  i  TTlainipcip  t^pcqja  Lf,  T  ip  m  caob  choip^ 
Di  po  haonaicic.  m.cc.lpcp:.  6c  Do  baoi  an  Seann  pm  gan 
pliochc  aip  aj  pajjhbail  baip  Do,  ace  bean  a  meic  cop- 
pach.     6c  Do  cuipeD  clann  mop  oile  >:huicce  pian  a  bdp 

^  The  contraction  here  is  cli,  irhich  might  mean  any  of  the  cardinal  pcintB. 
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one  mother  these  together,  and  together  with  Diarmait, 
son  of  Murchad,  they  came  for  the  making  of  a  conquest 
in  Erin  at  the  command  of  their  prince,  the  second  King 
Henr^,  King  of  the  Saxons.  And  it  is  at  the  invitation 
of  Diarmait  of  the  Foreigners,  this  company  reached 
Erin,  as  the  Cambrensian  states  :)  Anno,  1170.  But, 
however,  Robert,  son  of  Stephen,  and  Diarmait,  son  of 
Mnrchadh,  were  earlier  than  Maurice,  son  of  Gerald. 
Maurice  came  after  them,  and  the  conquest  was  begun 
before  him,  as  the  Cambrensian  declares. 


OF  THE  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  HISTOEY  OF  THE  QEKAL- 
DIGS,  OF  THEIR  DESTEUCTIONS,  AND  OF  THEIR  DEATH 
HERE. 

The  death  of  Maurice,  son  of  Gerald,  in  the  middle 
month  of  Autumn,  after  the  bearing  away  of  victory 
from  Devil  and  from  world.  Anno  .  .  .  Twoyears  and 
twenty  after  that  to  the  killing  of  Cuilen  Ua  Chuilein  in 
the  territory  of  Conall  Gabhra  in  Mumha  (Mimster)  by 
the  issue  of  that  Maurice. 

The  death  of  Gerald,  son  of  Maurice,  Justice  of 
Erin,  1205. 

The  death  of  Maurice,  son  of  that  Gerald,  Founder 
of  the  Brothers  Minor  in  Eochoill  (Youghal):  for  it  is 
he  who  presented  the  monastery  of  Lochaille  (Youghal) 
to  God  and  to  Saint  Francis,  and  he  himself  was  a 
Brother  in  the  Monastery,  after  its  completion,  in  the 
year  1257. 

The  death  of  Thomas,  son  of  Maurice,  1260. 

The  death  of  John  and  of  his  son,  that  is,  Maurice, 
in  Callan  of  Glend  Ua  Ruachtain  in  Desmond  :  and  it  is 
this  John  who  consecrated  the  monastery  of  Tralee  to 
Grod  for  his  own  soul,  a  while  before  his  death.  And  it 
is  this  John,  son  of  Thomas,  and  his  son  Maurice,  who 
are  the  first  pair  that  were  buried  in  the  north  side  of 
it :  they  were  buried  1270.  And  that  John  was  without 
issue  wnen  dying,  save  his  son's  wife,  who  was  pregnant. 
And  another  large  offspring  was  sent  him  ^the  son) 
before  his  death,  namely,  YeUow  Maurice  Ua  Cinnedigh, 
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.1.  ITluipip  buibe  UaCinneiDij,  6  bpuilic  Clcmn  meic  an 
Rmipe :  ec  ^^'^"'^  ^^  CuinDin,  &  cac  Clan  '^^hm : 
Seann  Tllop  na  Cuille,  a  quo  Clann  Seaam  moip  na 
SuppumDe,  a  quo  clann  Uomaip  an  Upiucha.  Qn  blia6- 
ain  cecna  copchaip  pinjin  Renoa  Rom,  pf  Oeap- 
mhuman,  -|  'O  cCaipppi,  La  TTlilep  Oe  CupfMi. 

'Qp  mbpeic  an  coippcepa  a  oubpamup  .i.  Uomap, 
mac  TTluipip  nieic  Seaam,  meic  Comaip,  naoi  mbliabna 
.pC.  ap  .pcpc.  66  1  cijepnup,  co  bpuaip  bdp  i  Caiplen 
Nua  O  cConaill :  er  po  haonaiceb  hi  fcpaicch  Lf, 
fep  mbpeic  buaba  6  Oheman  ec  6  boman.  6c  ap 
e  an  Uomap  po  an  naoibe  pug  an  Qppa  le  cqi  beino 
TTlamipcpech  Upajha  Lf.  6ap  Comaip,  meic  Tlluipif, 
meic  Seaain,  meic  Uomaip,  meic  ITluipip,  meic  5^P"^^> 
Qnno.  m.cc.p^cui. 

6ap  TTluipip,  meic  Comaip,  ceic  lapla  Oep-lTlhuman 
ec  lupcip  na  hGpenO,  m  Qc  Cliac,  m.ccc.l.u. 

6dp  a  meic  .i.  TTluipip,  meic  ITlupip,  an  oapa  hlopla, 
m.ccc.l.uff. 

6dp  Seaam,  mcic  TTluipip,  meic  Uomaip,  an  cpep 
lapla.  m.ccc.lx.ip:. 

6dp  an  cechpaime  h'lapla  .i.  ^^poi'^^*  ^neic  TTluipif, 
ip  in  Caiplen  Nua.  m.ccc.pcc.ip:. 

6dp  an  coigeb  hlapla  .i.  Seaan,  mac  ^epoicc  .i.  a 
baoab  in  Qc  Qpoa  pionain  pop  Siuip.  m.ccc.pcc.pc. 

6dp  TTIupip,  meic  5^P^^^^»  ^^  peipeo  lapla. 
m.cccci. 

6dp  an  peachcmab  lapla  .i.  Comap  mac  Seaam,  ip 
in  Nopmomc  i  cachaip  Rocho-maige.  m.cccc.pqpc. 

6dp  hSemaip,  meic  ^^P^^^^*  ^^  cochcmab  hlapla, 
cenn  omij  -|  en^ama  pionnghall  GpenD  in  a  aimpip  : 
pep  po  beplaic  lonnmap  i  maome  lom&a :  pep  po  meooij 
an  laplachc  t  Do  pigne  jabalcup  pop  il-cfpib  :  amail  aca 
Ciappaije  Cuipce,  ec  bapuncachc  Qine,  ec  Uf  mac 
Qille,  ec  na  Qipini&e,  t  apoile  cenmocdc.  hi  Caiplen 
Nua  'O  cConaill  acbac  lap  bpopbab  a  aoipi,  ec  a 
a&nacul  hi  Upaij  Lu  m.cccc.ln.ii. 

Oioheb  Uomdip,  meic  Semaip,  lapla  Oep-TTlhuman, 
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from  whom  are  Clami  Meie  an  Ridire :  and  Gibun  Ua 
Cuindin,  from  whom  are  dann  Gibun:  Seaan  Moran 
Cuille,  from  whom  are  Clann  Seaain  Moima  Sursuindi : 
Thomas,  from  whom  are  Clann  Tomais  an  Trucha.  The 
same  year  fell  Fingin  Renda  Roin,  king  of  Desmond  and 
O'Cairpre  by  Miles  De  Conrcy. 

After  the  birth  of  the  conception  we  have  named, 
that  is,  Thomas,  son  of  Maurice,  son  of  John,  he  was 
thirty  years  in  Lordship,  until  he  died  in  Caislen  Nua 
O'Conaill,  and  he  was  buried  in  Tralee,  after  the  carry- 
ing away  of  victory  from  Devil  and  from  world.  And 
this  Thomas  is  the  infant  the  Ape  carried  off  with  her 
on  the  gable  of  the  monastery  of  Tralee.  The  death 
of  Thomas,  son  of  Maurice,  son  of  John,  son  of  Thomas, 
son  of  Maurice,  son  of  Gerald,  Anno,  1296. 

The  death  of  Maurice,  son  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of 
Desmond,  and  Justice  of  Erin,  in  Ath  Cliath,  1355. 

The  death  of  his  son,  namely,  Maurice,  son  of  Maurice, 
the  second  Earl,  1357. 

The  death  of  John,  son  of  Maurice,  son  of  Thomas, 
the  third  Earl,  1369. 

The  death  of  the  fourth  Earl,  namely,  Garret,  son  of 
Maurice  in  Caislen  Nua,  1399. 

The  death  of  the  fifth  Earl,  namely,  John,  son  of 
Grarret,  that  is,  his  drowning  in  Ath  Arda  Fionain  on  Suir, 
1400. 

The  death  of  Maurice,  son  of  Garret,  the  sixth  Earl, 
1401. 

The  death  of  the  seventh  Earl,  namely,  Thomas,  son 
of  John,  in  Normandy,  in  the  city  of  Rotno-Magh,  1420. 
The  death  of  James,  son  of  Garret,  the  eighth  Earl, 
head  of  the  hospitality  and  of  the  valour  of  the  fair 
Foreigners  of  Erin  in  his  time :  a  man  who  bestowed 
wealth  and  numerous  gifts :  a  man  who  enlarged  the 
Earldom,  and  made  conquest  on  many  lands:  such  as 
Ciarraighe  Cuirce,  and  the  Baronetcy  of  Aine,  and  Ui 
Mac  AiUe,  and  the  Airinidhe,  and  others  besides.  In 
Caislen  Nua  O'Conaill  he  died  after  the  ending  of  his 
age,  and  he  was  buried  in  Tralee,  1462. 

The  destruction  of  Thomas,  son  of  James,  Earl  of 
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an  naoriiaD  lopla.  Qp  cmilaib  rojila  &o  .1.  Seen  Cipco 
j.lapla  Obupecpa  t)o  cecc  m  Gpinn  in  a  luftip,  ec  jaipm 
Ck>  cop  uaba  pop  ^^I'l'^^i^  6penn  jup  an  chomaiple  moip  co 
Dpoicec  Qcha :  -]  pob  olc  an  chorhaiple  Do  pona6  Qnopin 
.1.  Comap  mac  Semaip  lapla  00  6icent)a6  jcm  coip,  jcm 
cionca,  jan  cepc,  jan  olijeb,  ace  cnuc  t  popmac :  pep 
oob'  peapp  Dealb  ■]  Oenorh,  jaoip  -j  jliccup  t)o  5^^^^^> 
no  5^^'^^^^^^  ^  aimpipe.  Nf  pomolca  molab  oa  ihec 
Do  cciubapcaoi  paip.  Ro  jab  aon-bai6  cumab  joill  t 
5cioibil  6penn  imon  on-bdp  pm.  Ro  cpaorab  t  po  coip- 
neb  an  Comap  lapla  po  a  nairhbe  t  a  epccaipoe  pi  gach 
uaip  hi  cachpab  ppiu. 


6a  mop  cpa  an  cac  po  bpip  pop  buiclepachaib  05  Siuip, 
-|  po  meabab  poppa.  Roba  Dfpiih  in  po  mapbab  1  m  po- 
baibeb  t)iob  ip  in  8iuip  t)o*n  cup  pm  :  -]  po  ppomepcap 
mabmcmna  lomoa  oile  nac  aipimcep  punn.  6a  ci5epna 
epjna,  eolac  1  Laicin,  im  6epla,  ec  1  pen-pcpepqicnB 
^aoiDelge  an  Comap  pm.  dp  laip  beop  cujab  maiohm 
mop-abbal  pop  Reib  an  Gich  buibe  pop  Cloinnib  Cop- 
chaij. 

Qn  coijeb  Id  t)o  mi  pebpu  po  DichenOab  an  clopla, 
ec  bliabam  ■)  t)a  pichic  a  aofp  an  can  pm,  ec  hi  Cpaij 
Li  po  haonacc.  m.cccc.lp^.uii.  Ro  Diojail  Dfa  an  peall 
pm  popp  ancf  Do  pome  f  .1.  pop  Seon  C,  uaip  po  DicenoaD 
eipibe  la  hiapla  O  6apuic  lap  pin. 

Oibeb  Semaip  lapla,  meic  Comaip  1  Raic  5^^^ 
la  Seaan  ITlancac  mac  5^<>t>"^^  «  THuij  Camnac  cpm 
pel II  -|  pionjoil.  Ro  Dijail  Oia  -]  Oaoine  an  pell  pom  popp 
ancf  Oo  pome,  -|  po  imcij  jan  lapcpai^e.  Roba  Deacmoic 
maiciup  -|  il-jnioma  an  cSemaip  pm  D*  aipneip,  no  a 
innipin. 


niuipip  an  Cappaic,  mac  Uomaip,  Do  jjaboil  na  hlop- 
lachca  t)i  a  eip.  m.cccc.lpq;c.i.     Rob'  lolopoa  a  coccaD 

"I  a  chacujub   ppi    5^^^^'^  1  FP^    5^^^^^^^^^*    ^^  ^^ 
heipiom  po  buaibijeab  poppa,  m.cccc.pcc.uii. 
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Desmond,  the  ninth  Earl.  It  is  thus  it  happened  to  him. 
John  Tiptoft,  that  is,  Earl  of  Worcester,  came  to  Erin  as 
Justice,  and  a  call  wes  sent  from  him  on  the  foreigners 
of  Erin  to  the  great  Consultation  to  Drogheda :  and  bad 
was  the  consultation  that  was  made  there,  namely, 
Thomas,  son  of  James,  to  be  beheaded,  without  crime, 
without  guilt,  without  right,  without  law,  but  jealousy 
and  envy :  a  man  who  was  the  best  in  figure  and  shape, 
in  wisdom  and  acuteness  of  the  foreigners  and  Goed!els 
of  his  time.  It  is  not  too  much  of  praising — a  praising 
however  great  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  him.  One 
riyaby  of  grief  seized  upon  the  foreigners  and  Goedels 
of  Erin  about  that  stain — death.  This  Thomas  Earl 
used  to  subdue  and  bring  down  his  foes  and  his  enemies 
at  every  time  in  which  he  contended  with  them. 

Now  great  was  the  battle  he  broke  upon  Butlers  at 
Snir,  and  which  vq3lr  won  upon  them.  Nimiberless  is 
what  was  killed  and  what  was  drowned  of  them  in  the 
Snir  on  that  occasion :  and  he  won  many  other  defeats, 
which  are  not  enumerated  here.  A  lord  wise,  learned 
in  Latin,  in  English,  and  in  the  old  writings  of  the 
Goedelic  was  that  Thomas.  .  It  is  by  him  further  was 
given  that  great  vast  defeat  on  the  "  rlain  of  the  Yellow 
Steed  "  on  the  Clann  Carthaigh. 

The  fifth  day  of  the  month  of  February  the  Earl  was 
beheaded,  and  forty-one  years  was  his  age  that  time, 
and  in  Tralee  he  was  buried,  1467.  God  avenged  that 
treachery  on  him  who  committed  it,  that  is,  on  John 
Tiptoft,  for  himself  was  beheaded  by  Earl  O'Barreich 
after  that. 

The  destruction  of  Earl  James,  son  of  Thomas,  in 
Rath  Gaela  (Rathkealo)  by  John  Mac  Gibuin  the  stiam- 
merer  from  Magh  Tamnach  through  treachery  and  trea- 
son. God  and  man  avenged  that  treachery  on  him  who 
committed  it,  and  he  departed  without  posterity.  It 
were  difficult  to  declare  or  state  the  goodness  and  the 
many  works  of  that  James. 

Maurice  of  the  Chariot,  son  of  Thomas,  took  the 
Earkhip  after  him,  1471.  Many  were  his  warrings  and 
his  battleings  against  foreigners  and  against  Goedels  : 
and  it  is  he  who  used  to  win  over  them :  1497. 
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6dp  S^^P®^'^'  ^^^^  Semaip,  lopla  Oeap-Tnuriian  m 
Cfipt)  TTloip,  1  m  po  fxioilpec  a  chaipDe  a  ecc  ppi  ha6apc 
op  lomac  a  ctiac  i  a  conjal.  dp  e  Do  choiD  plojh  lan- 
niop  Do  Diojail  a  bpachap  pop  5^^^^^^  TTliDe  .i.  an 
Comap  po  DicenDaD  in  Opoicec  Qca.  Ro  loipceab  i  po- 
cpeachaD  la  ^^P^^^i  ^ncic  Semaip  lopla,  uprhop  TTlibe  -] 
Loijen,  cenmocac  a  choipDe,  ec  Do  bpip  opoill  Di  a 
ccoiplenoib  .i.  on  Coiplen  Nuo,  ec  Roich  guoipe,  -| 
Do  coboij  Comop  lopla  Chille  Dopa  pop  ^ctUaib  TTliDe 
ec  Qco  Clioc  lopn  a  joboil  i  pell  ooib.  Deicbip  Do  cm 
nochfpoD  in  jnuopocc  cuipp  i  onmo  Di  o  poipicm,  op  ba 
pi  Siobon  injen  Semoip  loplo  ba  boin-cele  Do,  ec  Do  eipij 
imbaib  bpocoippi  ec  o  ccoop  conDoilbe  ppi  opoile.  6c 
po  puloinj  mac  on  laplo  mop  Do  DuoD  i  Do  6o  chop  pop 
an  pluoijeD  pin  :  ■]  po  toipc  opoill  Do  chpich  buiclepac 
Do'n  copup  pin  .i.  pioDopb,  ec  po  bpip  maomanno  lom&a 
oile  noc  oipimcep.  RohaDnocc  lopn  /ol  ecc  omoil  ocpub- 
pomop  1  ITloinipcip  nam  bpocop  TTlionup  m  Go-choill. 


Qoip  Chpipc.  m.cccc.pcpc.u.  on  con  Do  jobob  '^ejiojzxy 
Haplo  Chille  Dapo,  lo  hGouopD  pouip.  6a  homlaiD 
coplo  inDpm  :  5^P^'^»  loplo  Chille  Dopo,  ec  lupcip  na 
hGpenD  pe  hochoiD  imcein,  Do  cochc  m  Gpinn,  t  Gouopo 
Pouip  in  o  choomcecc,  m  o  lupcip  6  pij  Sopcon  henpi. 
r?o  jeoll  eouopD  pio  ccecc  m  Gpinn  Do  comoiple  lopla 
Cille  Dopo  Do  Denum,  ec  cup  loip  in  oijiD  coch  ooin,  ec 
cuccpoc  piano  on  pfj  Di  opoile  im  comoll  goch  neic  D'a 
p'seollpoc  in  o  piobnoipi. 

'O  Do  puoccocop  in  Gpinn  pop  Im  cnuc  t  popmoc 
GouopD  ppip  m  loplo  op  o  cepc-molcoib :  opooi  bo  milip 
no  bpiocpo  nochonoD  ppip,  T  bo  ceoljoc  o  cpoiDe  Do,  co 
po  j^oboD  5^po^^^  ^^T  F^'^^^^^  ^  Cuipc  on  Rfj  m  Qc 
Clioc.  6o  cpuoj  cpo  on  jniom  pin  .i.  peoll  Do  Denom 
pop  oncf  D'd  p'jjiollpoc  ^^^i^''  1  5^®^^^^  GpenD,  i  Do  poc 
poco  1  cuopopcol  Doip,  ec  Do  oicij  no  pdpoijji  Do  ponpoc 
5aoiDil  pop  ^^^''I'Ciib  1  Loignip,  i  THuij  bpej  -|  o  ITliDe; 
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The  death  of  Garret,  son  of  James,  Earl  of  Desmond, 
in  Ard  Mor:  and  his  friends  imagined  not  his  death 
against  a  pillow,  on  account  of  the  number  of  his  battles 
and  his  contests.  It  is  he  who  went  with  a  large  host 
for  the  avenging  of  his  brother  on  the  foreigners  of 
Meath  .1.  the  Thomas  who  was  beheaded  in  Drogheda. 
The  greater  part  of  Meath  and  of  the  Laighne,  except 
his  friends,  was  burned  and  plundered  by  Garret,  son  of 
Earl  James :  and  he  broke  some  of  their  castles,  namely, 
an  Caislen  Nua  (New  Castle),  and  Rath  Guaire ;  and 
Thomas  Earl  of  Kildare  put  exactions  on  the  foreigners 
of  Meath  and  of  Ath  Cliath  after  his  (James  ?)  being 
taken  in  treachery  by  them.  Reasonable  for  him  that 
he  should  come  in  danger  of  body  and  of  soul  to  his 
assistance,  for  it  was  she,  Siobhan,  daughter  of  Earl  James, 
who  was  his  wife:  and  their  great  paternal  love  and 
their  flam  of  connexion  arose  towards  each  other.  And 
the  Earl's  son  suffered  much  of  injury  and  of  harm  on 
that  hosting,  and  he  burned  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  Butlers  on  that  tour,  namely,  Fidord,  and  he  broke 
many  other  defeats,  which  are  not  enumerated.  He 
was  buried  after  his  death,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
Monastery  of  the  Brothers  Minor  in  Youghal. 

The  Age  of  Christ,  1422,  when  Garret,  Eari  of  Kil- 
dare,  was  taken  by  Edward  Pouis.  It  was  how  that 
happened :  Garret,  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  Justice  of  Erin 
for  a  very  long  time,  came  to  Erin,  and  Edward  Pouis 
in  his  company  as  Justice  from  the  king  of  the  Saxons, 
Henry.  Edward  promised  before  his  coming  to  Erin  to 
do  the  will  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  to  act  with  him 
against  every  one,  and  they  gave  the  pledges  of  the 
king  to  each  other  about  the  fulfilment  of  every  thing  of 
what  they  promised  in  his  presence. 

After  they  had  come  to  Erin  jealousy  and  envy  filled 
Edward  against  the  Earl  on  account  of  his  character- 
praises  :  nevertheless  sweet  were  the  words  he  used  to 
speak  to  him,  and  deceitful  was  his  heart  to  him,  until 
Garret  was  taken  by  him  at  last  in  the  King's  Court  in 
Ath  Cliath.  Now  pitiful  was  that  act,  namely,  to  commit 
treachery  on  him  to  whom  foreigners  and  Goedils  paid 
homage,  and  who  gave  presents  and  wages  to  them,  and 
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ec  t)o  poine  mainipcpeca  *]  cempuill  -|  caiplem  Do  cog- 
bail  If  na  pdf aijib  pin  D^airhbeom  ^^^^^^^  •  F^P  po  ^p- 
gaip  501CC  -|  efccen  "|  amolijeb,  place  ec  papujuo  pe  a 
peimiup  int>  Gpinn. 


Uainic  olc-aobap  mop  imneb  ecuail-njeac  m  Gpinn 
ampioe.  Ro  cioinaipc  ec  po  cionoil  an  lupcip  Sa;canac 
^oill  Laigen  ec  TTli&e  ec  Oipjall,  ec  TTlac  lapla  Up- 
TTlhurhan  "|  buiclepaij  apcena,  ec  TTlac  ITlupchaDa,  ec 
^cioibil  Laigen,  "]  apaill  t)o  piol  mbpiain,  6a  Dfpim 
t)o  aipneipi  na  pluaij  pm  ap  an  lomacc  lionmaipe.  Con- 
jacap  1  coinne  "]  hi  com&ail  ^^P^^^^c  co  pope  Laipge 
Do  cabapc  jleoiD  boib. 


6a  hip  m  can  pin  canuicc  coblach  Dipiriie  m  Gpinn, 
ec  acbeipcip  an  coblac  ju  p'uo  he  mac  ^Jinj  'Gouopt) 
.1.  mac  pij  Sapcan,  canuicc  ano  Do  congnam  la  hlaplo 
Dep- inhuman  m  ajhaib  a  nctmac,  ec  acbepcip  Sapcancnj 
ba  50.  6c  po  oipipepcap  mac  fJinj  'Gouapo  in  6piTiii 
ppi  hacaiD  pooa.  Uugupcap  anc  lapla  .1.  Tnuipip, 
maice  1^ej\a\x:ac  -|  a  muincepe  Di  a  pajaiD  .1.  Cliinn 
Comaip  'lapla  .1.  Comap,  Seaan,  5^P^i^>  5^P^^>  ^ 
Semup  mac  lapla  Cille  Dapa,  ec  cm  bappacTTlop,  ecan 
RiDipe  pionn,  ec  Donncha&'Og  mac  Capchaij,  ec  maice 
Clomne  Sfcij,  ec  apoile  Damacc  cen  mocac. 


Gc  acbepc  anc  lapla  piu  calma  t)o  6enam  m  agaib  a 
namac,  ec  ju  p'bo  maic  an  piop-cacha  baoi  acu  .1.  5^- 
poicc  'lapla  Cille  (Dapa)  t)o  jabail  1  peill "]  1  meabail 
Oo'n  lupcip  Sapcanach.  Gc  acbepc  piu  ju  p'bo  Doib  ba 
t)u  1  ba  ofop  oipechap  "]  oplamup  an  cfpe  im  bocop  : 
**  oip  ap  e  TTluipip  mac  '^tj\a}lz,  6  p'jeinpec  ^^P^^^^^S' 
Do  ben  an  Ducaij  ap  eiccin  Do  jappa&aib  5^^i^^^>  1  ^ 
laocpaDaib  Loclann." 


Do  bacap  ^^P^^^^^S  T^  ^^  con  an  oiDchib  aj  pup- 
naiDe  pe  cacap  no  pe  cejrhail  D'pajail  6  ^^ctllaib  TTliDhc 
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who  got  inhabited  the  deserts  the  Goedels  had  made 
upon  the  foreigners  in  the  Laigne,  in  Magh  Bregh,  and 
in  Meath,  and 'who  caused  monasteries  and  temples  and 
castles  to  be  raised  in  those  deserts  in  spite  of  Goedels : 
a  man  who  forbade  robbery  and  force  and  unlawfulness^ 
plunder  and  violation,  durmg  his  rule  in  Erin. 

There  came  great  cause  of  evils  and  of  unbearable 
troubles  in  Erin  then.  The  Saxon  Justice  gathered  and 
collected  the  foreigners  of  the  Laigne,  and  of  Meath,  and 
of  the  Oiighialla,  and  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Butleries,  and  Mac  Murchada,  and  the 
Goedels  of  the  Laigne,  and  some  of  the  Siol  Briain. 
Countless  would  be  the  difficulties  of  stating  those  hosts 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  their  numerousness. 
Thej  came  into  the  presence  and  the  gathering  of  the 
Geraldines  to  Port  Lairge  to  give  battle  to  them. 

It  was  in  that  time  a  countless  fleet  came  to  Erin, 
and  the  fleet  used  to  say  that  it  was  the  son  of  King 
Edward,  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  Saxons,  that  had 
come  there  for  assisting  with  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
against  his  enemies,  and  the  Saxons  used  to  say  it  was 
false.  And  the  son  of  King  Edward  remained  in  Erin 
for  a  long  time.  The  Ean,  namely  Maurice,  brought 
the  chiefs  of  the  Geraldines  and  their  peoples  to  meet 
him :  that  is,  the  sons  of  Earl  Thomas,  namely,  Thomas, 
John,  Garret,  Gerald,  and  James  son  of  tne  Earl  of 
Kildare,  and  the  Barrach  Mor,  and  the  White  Knight,, 
and  Donnchadh  Og  Mac  Carthaigh,  and  the  chiefs  of 
Clann  Sithigh,  and  other  parties  besides. 

And  the  Earl  said  to  them  to  perform  bravery  against 
their  enemies,  and  that  the  proof  of  battle  they  had  was 
good,  namely,  the  Earl  of  Kildare  to  be  taken  in 
treachery  and  in  shame  by  the  Saxon  Justice.  And  he 
said  to  them  that  to  them  were  due  and  were  lawful  the 
supremacy  and  keeping  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were :  "  for  it  is  Maurice,  son  of  Gerald,  from  whom  the 
Geraldines  have  descended,  that  wrested  their  inheritance 
from  the  scions  of  the  Goedil  and  from  the  heroes  of  the 
Lochlainn." 

The  Geraldines  were  six  days  with  their  nights  a-wait- 
ing  for  getting  contest  or  struggle  from  the  foreigners 
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"I  Laijen,  "|  no  conpuaipf ec  pobeoib.  6a  mcnc  an  corh- 
aiple  pm,  uaip  ba  Idm  i  nee  jpibe  no  nacpac  amup  coca 
Do  cabaipc  pop  ^^P^^^^^^^^*  'O  ^^  puaip  cmc  lapla 
an  cachap.  Do  chuaiD  50  cpich  buiclepac.  Do  cpeacha&T 
Do  loipcceD,  Do  hionDpab  "|  Do  haipgeb  leip  ConDae  Cillc 
Camnij;  .i.  ^^^P^"  1  ^^^^^  meic  Qncain,  i  Cnoc  cm 
Cov^haip  -|  Callan  -|  appiDem  co  Cnoc  na  .U.  mile;  "|  op 
pm  piap  gup  an  RfccoilL  "]  ba  meinic  Do  ponpac  J^P^^- 
caij  an  obaip  pin,  uaip  Do  niDip  popbaip  -|  poplonj-popc 
an  can  pin  1  cpfc  buiclepac  Do  aimDeom  5^^^  1  S^^^^'' 
Gpenn,  bacap  in  an  a;^ai6.  Do  blo6a6  ec  Do  bpipeb  Ico 
apaill  Di  a  ccaiplenaib. 


Do  choi6  cpa  Semup,  mac  lapla  Cille  Dapa,  cq^  an 
mumam  m  a  cip  pem,  amail  ba  coich  66  Do  peip  puiDlip 
nan  faplacc  6  p*pap.  6a  maic  an  pen  -|  an  polaD  ap  an 
DeachaiD  f  Concae  Chille  Dapa  an  can  pm ;  iicnp,  Do 
jabupcaip  neapc  ap  a  naimDib  Do'n  cup  pm,  ec  Do  chu- 
aiDh  1  pelb  na  hiaplacca  Do  chaicem  ec  Do  copnam,  ec 
po  gababupcaip  cpen  ec  cpeipi  6  Chechaplac  co  hQc 
Luam.  6a  hip  m  blia&am  pin  acbac  Concaoip  Cille 
Dapa,  ben  5^P^i^^  lapla  .1.  Qllpun  UpDap  m  Qc  Clioc 
Duiblinne.  Qcbepac  apoile  ju  pab'  Do  chumab  an 
lapla  acbac.  6a  Damim  cpa  D'pile&aib  Gpenn  an  peel 
pm. 


{Thbe  earUinusd.) 
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of  Meath  and  of  the  Laigne,  and  by  no  means  did  they 
get  it  at  last.  That  was  a  good  resolve,  for  a  hand  into 
a  griffin's  or  a  serpent's  nest  would  be  to  give  an  attack 
of  battle  upon  the  Geraldines.  Since  the  Earl  did  not  get 
the  contest,  he  went  into  the  territory  of  the  Butlers- 
Plundered  and  burned,  laid  waste  and  destroyed  by  him 
was  the  Coimty  of  Cell  Cainnigh  (Kilkenny),  that  is, 
Gabran  (Gouran),  and  Baile  meic  Antain  (Thomastown), 
and  Cnoc  an  Tochair  (Knocktopher),  and  Callan,  and 
from  that  to  Cnoc  na  Ux  Mile :  and  from  that  westwards 
to  the  Riecoll.  And  frequently  did  the  Geraldines 
perform  that  work,  for  they  used  to  make  siege  and 
opposing-encampment  that  time  in  the  territory  of  the 
Butlers,  in  spite  of  the  Graill  and  the  Goedil  of  Erin, 
who  were  against  them.  Some  of  their  castles  were 
shivered  and  broken  by  them. 

Now  James,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  went  out 
of  Munster  into  his  own  coimtry,  as  was  lawful  for  him 
according  to  the  propriety  of  the  Earlship  from  which 
he  had  sprung.  Good  was  the  omen  and  the  fortune  on 
which  he  went  into  the  County  of  Kildare  that  time ; 
for  he  had  won  power  over  his  foes  on  that  turn,  and  he 
went  to  enjoy  and  to  defend  the  possession  of  the  Earl- 
ship, and  he  nad  won  chieftaincy  and  power  from  Cethar- 
lach  to  Athlone.  It  was  in  that  year  died  the  Countess 
of  Kildare,  wife  of  Earl  Gturet,  namely,  Allsun  Eustace 
in  Ath  Cliath  of  Dublin.  Some  say  that  it  was  from  grief 
for  the  Earl  she  died.  Now  a  heart-sore  to  the  poets  of 
Erin  was  that  news. 


{To  be  continued,) 
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THE  THEEE  THOLSELS  OF  KILKENKY. 

BY  JOHN  HOOAN,  T.  C. 

The  word  Tholsel  we  axe  told  comes  from  two  Saxon 
words  ToUy  tax  or  custom^  and  sely  seat  or  booth,  t.^.,  the 
stall  or  booth  for  the  receipt  of  the  tolls  or  customs, 
somewhat  equiyalent  to  the  term  '^^Custom-house,"  in 
cities,  and  "Uustom-gajj,"  in  fair-green&  The  existence 
of  tolls,  customs,  and  similar  exactions  called  by  other 
names,  must  be  as  old  as  the  existence  of  civil  society ; 
and,  the  existence  of  an  official  stall  or  station  fortne 
receipt  and  regulation  of  those  impositions  must  be,  in 
point  of  time,  equal  to  the  exactions  themselves ;  hence, 
from  the  time  Kilkenny  was  first  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
privileged  by  special  immunities  and  franchises,  there 
must  have  been  a  Tholsel  or  official  toll-booth  in  the 
town,  by  whatever  name  it  may  have  been  called  In 
the  year  1375,  Letters  Patent'  were  issued  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  Kilkenny,  granting,  for  the  space  of  seven  years, 
and  for  the  repairs  of  the  walls,  bridges,  and  pavements 
of  the  town,  certain  tolls  or  customs  imposed  on  com- 
modities offered  for  sale  within  the  walls  of  the  "Villa"; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  if  not  long  before  it,  there  must 
have  been  established  in  the  town  some  such  public 
institution  as  a  Tholsel  or  Custom-house,  for  the  enact- 
ment of  municipal  laws  and  of  general  local  legislation. 
Such  a  building,  and  designated  "  the  Tholsel,"  stood 
in  Kilkenny  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  then  an  old  structure,  and  may  have  been  two 
hundred  years  built.  In  the  early  part  of  the  following, 
or  seventeenth  century,  a  second  or  "new  Tholsel" 
is  found  in  existence  here;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the 
next,  or  eighteenth  century,  we  have  on  record  the 
erection  of  a  third  building  of  the  same  name  within 
the  city,  and  hence  three  distinct  buildings  are  referred 


»  "  Letters  Patent."    This  curious  old      V.,  "  Appendix  of  Original  Becords.'' 
document  is  preserved  in  Ledwich,  Ko. 
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to,  in  documents  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  as  the  "  Old  Tholsel,"  the  "  New  Tholsel,'' 
and  the  "  Tholsel "  of  Kilkenny. 

The  first  reference  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
to  a  Tholsel,  in  Ealkenny,  is  the  following  curious 
passage  fronoi  the  Liber  Primus^  Kilkenniae : — Item — "  In 
the  year  of  the  king,  before  written  and  a.  d.  1517, 
the  great  and  little  solars  with  all  the  other  timber 
structures  and  gates  in  the  said  Tholsel,  were  con- 
structed under  the  supervision  of  the  said  sovereign 
(Walter  Courcy),  at  the  public  cost." 

"Item — The  same  year  and  in  the  manner  afore- 
said, was  built  the  new  stone  gateway  below,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  said  Tholsel,  and  in  it  was  placed 
the  iron  grate  taken  by  force  from  the  Castle  of 
Bernard,  the  then  Macgillapatrick,  called  CoolkiU,^  in 
Ossory,  by  the  sovereign  and  commons  of  the  town  of 
Kilkenny,  then  in  warlike  array,  aided  by  Sir  Peirs 
Butler,  Knight,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Ormonde.  Also 
the  new  wall  in  the  solar  of  the  said  Tholsel  was 
repaired  in  the  midst" 

"Item — More  cannon  were  made,  and  divers  haw- 
berks  were  bought  for  the  inhabitants  for  the  defence 
of  the  town.  Item — There  was  bought  at  the  public 
expense,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  said  sovereign, 
a  new  red  banner  charged  with  the  arms  or  shield  of  me 
town." 

It  has  been  lately  asserted^  that  the  building  referred 
to  in  this  extract  was  the  "  New  Tholsel"  of  Kilkenny. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistaken  conjecture,  for,  as  we 
shall  immediately  see,  there  was  no  gateway  in  the 
east  wall  of  the  "  New  Tholsel,"  that  wall  having  been 


*  "  liber  Primus."     The  most  ancient  County.    The  remains  of  M'Gillapatrick's 

book  of  the  KrUcenny  Coiporation  known  CasUe  still  stand  there  in  proud  isolated 

to  be  in  eidstenoe.    It  is  a  vellum  Latin  prominence,  and,  with  their  desolate  sur- 

MS.  of  tiie  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  roundings,  attest  the  ancient  importance 

tory.    The  passage  quoted  above  is  from  of  the  place. 

a  translation  made  by  Bev.  Mr.  Graves ;  '  **  Recently  asserted."    By  Rev.  John 

iiee  HUtotffjjdMiiquitiei,  and  Arehit^eture  F.  Shearman,  in  his  valuable  *'  Notes  on 

ofthg  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  p.  220,  n.a.  the  Early  Kings  of  Ossory  (Loca  Patri- 

»  "  Coolkfll."     Now  Cullahill,  about  ciana),"  Journal  of  the  B.  H.  and  A.  A, 

two  Irish  miles  west  of  Duirow,  Queen's  oflrOand,  p.  401 :  April,  1878. 
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flanked  on  the  outside  by  a  range  of  houses  through 
which  a  narrow  passage  from  Mary^s-lane  formed  a 
back  entrance  into  the  Tholsel.  That  the  building 
denominated  the  **  Tholsel,"  in  the  "  Liber  Primus," 
was  identical  with  the  structure  denominated  a  century 
later,  the  "  Old  Tholsel,"  appears  certain,  but  there  are 
different  opinions  respecting  the  precise  locality  of  that 
edifice  in  the  town.  Two  different  places  have  been 
assigned  for  the  site  of  the  "  Old  Tholsel."  The  first 
is  that  of  the  Victoria  Hotel.  The  second,  the  block 
of  houses  in  High-street,  now  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Levinge,  Manning,  and  the  adjoining  house.  The 
groimd  for  each  of  those  opinions  is  as  follows : — 

The  Earl  of  Ormonde,  who  died  in  the  year  1614, 
by  his  last  will  appointed  an  hospital  to  be  built  in  a 
waste  place  near  the  "Old  Tholsel"  of  Kilkenny. 
Walter  Butler,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  was 
the  eleventh  Earl  of  Ormonde,  procured  the  charter 
for  this  incorporation  on  the  i6th  May,  1631,  under 
the  name  of  the  "Hospital  of  our  Blessed  Saviour, 
Kilkenny."  This  hospital  came  down  to  our  times, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Ormonde  Poor-house." 
About  the  year  1840,*  this  old  house  was  taken  down 
by  the  late  Mr.  William  Aikenhead,  and  the  house 
built  on  its  site  still  called- the  "  Ormonde  House."  The 
proximity  of  this  hospital  to  the  Victoria  Hotel  points 
to  the  latter  as  havmg  been  the  site  of  the  "  Old 
Tholsel"  of  Kilkenny.  This  waste  place  on  which  the 
hospital  was  built  is  clearly  the  same  as  that  referred 
to  in  a  corporate  rentaP  of  1628.     Three  years  before 


>  "Year  1840."      In  a.d.  1839,  the  tiUery  store.     In   the   year  1794,  the 

late  Marquis  of  Ormonde  obtained  from  Corporation   executed   a   lease   to   this 

the  Corporation  a  lease  of  the  ground  in  James  Laffim  and   John  Helsham,  for 

St.  John's    Green,   on  which   he   then  500  years,  at  6d.  per  annum,  of  "The 

erected  the  present  Ormonde  Poor-house ;  Chapel,  Priest's  house  and  garden"  in 

on  the  completion  of  which,  the  old  poor-  Haudlin-street.    This  James  Laffan  waa 

house,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  an  industrious  compiler  of  local  historicsl 

present  '*  Ormonde  House"  was  taken  materials:  he  handed  over  to  Dr.  Led  wieh 

down.  his  valuable  coUection  of  papers,  which 

3  *'  Corporate  Rental."    Published  by  that  author  made  little  other  use  of  than 

Ledwich,  from  one  of  the  Laffan  MSS.  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  for  them 

James  Lafl'au  lived  opposite  St.  John's  to  Mr.  Laffan,  and  to  suppress  for  evsr 

Church,  at  the  comer  ik  Maudlin-street,  their  perusal  to  all  other  inquirers, 
in  the  quaint  old  mansion  now  the  Dis- 
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Walter  Butler  took  out  the  charter  for  the  hospital, 
in  which  we  find,  entered  as  tenants  at  5d.  per  annum, 
^^  Thomas  Archers  assigns  for  land  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Old  Tholseiy  The  Ormonde  Hospital  stood  pre- 
cisely at  the  north  end  of  the  Victoria  Hotel ;  which 
circumstance  would  seem  to  fix  with  certainty  the  site 
of  the  hotel  as  that  of  the  "  Old  Tholsel." 

Our  respected  Town  Qerk,  P,  Watters,  Esq.,  in 
his  "  Concise  History  of  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny," 
has  the  following  passage : — ^^  There  was  at  the  same 
time  (1760),  and  for  more  than  a  century  previous,  a 
building  called  and  known  as  the  *  Old  Tholsel,'  which 
was  also  used  as  the  city  court-house,  and  which  stood 
in  that  part  of  High-street  (at  the  rere  of  which 
Pudding-lane  runs),  and  on  the  site  of  the  houses  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  W.  J.  Douglas,  that  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Kavanagh  and  Mr.  Nicholson.  The  city  gaol  (con- 
tinues Mr.  Watters),  was  underneath,  from  which  it  is 
said  a  remarkable  and  mysterious  escape  of  prisoners 
once  took  place."  It  is  freely  granted  that  the  city 
gaol  occupied  the  site  of  the  premises  named  by  Mr. 
Watters,  and  which  are  locally  identical  with  those  on 
which  now  stand  the  houses  of  Mr.  Levinge,  &c.,  in 
High-street  The  building  here  is  represented  as  the 
city  gaol  on  Rocque's  survey  of  the  city,  made  in  the 
year  1757,  and  the  traditions  of  the  town  for  the  past 
fifty  years  have  invariably  associated  the  locality  of 
these  three  houses  with  tne  site  of  the  ancient  city 
prison,  but  have  never  referred  to  it  as  the  site  of 
any  one  of  the  **  Three  Tholsels"  of  Kilkenny;  and 
I  submit  that  the  few  references  which  we  have  to 
the  "  Old  Tholsel,"  during  its  existence,  require  us  to 
distinguish  its  site  from  that  of  the  city  gaol :  as,  for 
instance,  the  entry  in  the  corporate  rental  already 
quoted:  ^*  Thomas  Archers  aj3signs  for  land  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Old  TholseV  If  this  "  Tholsel"  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  city  gaol,  there  was  no  land  to  its 
north  but  the  pubhc  street-way  now  extending  from 
Mr.  Levinge's  house  to  the  comer  of  Walkin-street. 
This  part  of  High-street  is  shown  on  Rocque's  map 
of  the  city,  just  as  it  is  at  present,  and  never  could 
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have  been  rented  away  for  private  purposea  But  the 
site  of  the  "  Ormonde  Hospital^'  could  not  have  been 
described  as  "a  waste  place  near  the  old  Tholael,"  if 
that  Tholsel  stood  on  the  site  of  Mr.  Levinge's  house; 
whereas,  if  it  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
the  piece  of  "waste  ground  at  its  north  end"  would 
be  the  precise  spot  on  which  the  Ormonde  Hospital 
would  be,  and  actually  was  erected;  and,  on  these 
grounds,  we  can  now  safely  conclude  that  the  "old" 
and  original  "Tholsel"  of  Kilkenny  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  Victoria  Hotel,  and  that  there,  over  360  years 
ago,  was  "built  below,"  at  the  present  entrance  to 
the  hotel,  "the  new  stone  gateway";  and  there  Sir 
Piers  Butler  set  up,  in  view  of  nis  own  Castle  of 
Elilkenny,  with  ostentatious  display,  and  as  a  trophy 
of  his  victory  over  the  hereditary  enemy  of  his  house, 
"  the  iron  grate,"  which,  with  "  the  sovereign  and 
commons  of  Kilkenny,  in  warlike  axrsify  he  had  taken 
by.  force  of  arms  from  the  Castle  of  Bernard  Macgilla- 
patrick  of  CoolkilL" 

From  the  extract  just  illustrated  from  the  "  Liber 
Primus,"  we  see  that,  in  the  year  1517,  the  Tholsel 
of  Blilkenny  was  an  old  building,  and  was  then  under- 

going  extensive  repairs.      In  this  year  the  great  and 
ttle    solars,    with    other   important    structures,   were 
erected. 

A  solar  was  a  sunny  room,  a  parlour  or  boudoir. 
In  ancient  Ireland  a  sitting  or  reception-room  was 
termed  a  grianan^  from  grian  the  sun,  and  apparently 
so  named  from  the  copious  supply  of  sunlight  with 
which  it  was  illumined.  The  great  and  little  solars 
of  the  "  Old  Tholsel"  were  the  large  and  small  council- 
rooms  with  which  the  upper  floor  of  that  building  had 
been  furnished.  The  lower  story,  or  that  on  a  level 
with  the  street,  formed  the  market-house,  in  the  gate- 


^  <<  Grianan."     The  word  solar  ex-      a  coverod  place  affording  an  extensTO 
pressed  in  Latin  the  same  idea  or  object      prospect.    For  an  illustration  of  the  word 
that  nianan  did  in  Irish.      According 
to  O'KeillT's  Diotionarf,  *  grian'  is  ren- 
dered the  sun,  li^ht :  '  grianach,*  sunny,      Siitoiy. 
warm,  light :  *  gnanan,'  a  summer-house, 


'grianan'  as  a  boudoir,  or  parlour,  see 
O^ Carry's  Manuteript  MaUriah^  of  JrUk 
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way  or  entrance  to  which  "below"  on  the  street  the 
iron  grate  from  Macgillapatrick's  Castle  had  been  set 
up.  There  was  also  a  cellar,  or  underground  story , 
to  the  Tholsel,  as  the  following  entry  from  a  corporate 
rental,  published  by  Ledwich,  clearly  shows : — 

In  A.D.  1628,  Patrick  Synnot  is  entered  as  tenant 
at  10*.  Od.  per  annimi,  "for  the  shop  imder  the  old 
Tholsel."  This  shop  or  cellar  is  still  in  existence ;  it 
is  now  entered  by  a  modem  stairway  from  the  interior 
of  the  house,  but  the  original  entrance  to  this  cellar 
when  Patrick  Synnot  had  it  rented  as  a  shop  was  by 
a  stone  staircase  from  the  street,  which  is  still  perfect, 
and  may  be  seen  covered  over  by  the  iron  grating 
under  the  coffee-room  window  of  tne  hotel  There  is 
also  to  be  seen  in  the  old  wall,  over  the  modern  entrance 
to  this  cellar,  an  ancient  Grothic  doorway  with  neatly 
dressed  stone  jambs  and  arch  head,  which,  froiA  its 
situation,  would  appear  to  have  originally  formed  the 
entrance  from  the  market-place  of  the  '^Tholsel"  to 
the  stairway  leading  to  the  "great  and  little  solars," 
or  council-rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  building. 

A.D.  1667. — "By  an  inquisition  taken  at  the  Old 
Tholsel,  13th  April,  this  year,  William  Shee,  Esq.,  late 
of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  Recorder,  was  during  his  life 
seised  of  the  town  and  lands  of  Newpark,  al'  Marshalls 

lands and  the  rectory  of  St.  Maule's,  which 

he  held  from  the  Vicars  Choralls  of  St.  Canice." 

A.D.  1690.  "At  an  Assembly  held  in  the  Old 
Tholsel,  John  Archdeacon,  Mayor,^  ^  ordered  that 
3*.  Orf.  be  paid  for  salt  for  the  Militia  of  Dublin ;  and 
that  &.  Od.  be  paid  for  candles  for  lord  Tyrconnell 
and  the  French  General  after  the  route  of  the  Boyne.'^ 

These  are  rather  unimportant  enactments  to  have 
been  passed  by  the  civic  fathers  in  the  "  Old  Tholsel." 
The  following  is  equally  worthy  of  those  grave  and 
dignified  seignors  nearly  a  century  later : — 

In  A.D.  1762,  "At  an  Assembly  of  the  Mayor  and 


'  Mayor.*'    Printed  by  Ledwich,  from  one  of  the  Laffan  MSS. 
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citizens  held  at  the  Old  Tholsel,*  May  24,  Thomas 
Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Mayor,  *  ordered  yt  Francis  Hutch- 
inson Nailor  be  appointed  ringer  of  ye  Tholsel  and 
court  bells,  at  ye  annual  salary  of  four  pds.,  to  com- 
mence from  ye  beginning  of  Aldn  Anthony  Blunt  the 
youngers  majoralty. 

"  G.  Cooksey,  Clerk  of  ye  Tholsel^" 

This  assembly  was  held  apparently  in  the  "old 
Tholsel,"  as  the  present  Tholsel  was  at  that  date  un- 
finished. 

A.D.  1793. — "  The  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  for 
the  city  were  held  at  the  old  TholseL  The  celebrated 
Lord  Norbury^  (then  John  Toler),  presided  here  as 
judge  at  spring  assizes  this  year." 

The  old  Tholsel  extended  from  the  street  back- 
wards to  Pudding-lane.  It  was  taken  down  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  The  front  elevation  was 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  street,'*  but  about  sixteen 
feet  high  of  the  back  wall  was  left  standing,  and  forms 
the  basement  of  the  back  wall  of  the  present  hotel. 
This  fragment  of  the  old  Tholsel  is  a  ctoss  pile  of 
common  rubble  masonry,  about  four  and  a-haJf  feet 
thick,  and  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  all  the  other 
works  in  the  spacious  and  elegantly  finished  hotel 
This  old  wall  and  the  front  cellar  are  two  existing 
memorials  of  the  *^  old  Tholsel"  of  Kilkenny. 


^  <*  Old  TholBel."  ThiB  insignificant  was  remodelled  and  raised,  leaving  the 
event  is  recorded  in  the  handwriting  of  first  story,  or  that  on  a  level  with  the 
William  Colles,  on  a  piece  of  loose  paper  street,  untouched.  The  entrance,  door- 
found  in  his  ledger.  The  meetings  of  the  wav,  and  coffee-room  window,  with  that 
Town  Council  were  then,  and  down  to  a  entire  flat,  belong  to  that  house.  Hence 
later  period,  called  an  "Assembly  of  the  the  present  spacious  hotel  includes  ^- 
Hayor  and  Citizens."  Hence  the  present  tions  of  three  distinct  buildings,  vis. : 
"Town  Hall"  is  to  the  present  day  the  basement  rooms  of  rere  part  of  house, 
usually  termed  the  "Assembly  Boom.^*  together  with  the  cellar  under  the  front, 

'    "Lord  Norbury."      So  stated  by  are  vestiges  of  the  "  Old  TholseL  *'    The 

Mr.  Watters  in  his  Coneite  Sittory  of  the  front  floor,  or  Coffee-room  flat,  is  part  d 

Coijforatum  of  Kilkenny,  the  house  erected  here  after  the  taking 

3  y  Level  of  the  street."    On  the  de-  down  of  the  Tholsel  in  the  beginning  of 

molition  of  the  "  Old  Tholsel,"  a  private  the  present  century ;  and,  from  the  next 

dwelling-house,  two  storys  high,  was  built  or  second  floor  up,  was  bxiilt  in  the  year 

an  its  site.    In  the  year  1836,  this  house  1836. 
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THE  NEW  THOLSEL. 

We  have  not  the  date  at  which  a  second  Tholsel 
was  erected  in  Kilkenny.  There  was,  however,  such 
a  building  here  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  In  an  inquisition  (No.  1.  Jac.  1.),  taken  in 
"le  new  Tholsell,  21st  Aug.,  1619,"  it  was  found  that 
"Helias  Shee,  late  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  was  in 
his  life-time  seised  of  the  fee  of  the  castle,  lands, 
and  tenements  of  Clonmome,"  and  inter  alia  ^^  of  his 
mansion-house^  within  the  city  of  Kilkenny."  That 
the  "  new  Tholsel"  in  which  this  inquiry  was  held 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Tholsel,  and  remained 
80  till  taken  down  in  a.d.  1760,  can  be  conclusively 
proved.  In  1730,  a  Dutch  traveller.  Monsieur  Mottray, 
visited  Kilkenny,  and  thus  notices  the  Tholsel  in  ms 
memoranda  of  tne  town : — 

^^  The  market-place  of  the  Cross,  so  called  from  a 
marble  cross  which  is  still  standing  in  the  centre  of 
it,  is  a  long  and  broad  street,  adorned  with  many  good 
houses.  Iq  this  street  the  Tholsel  is  remarkable; 
though  small,  it  is  very  neat"  On  Rocque's  map  of 
the  city,  made  in  the  year  1767,  we  have  the  ground 
plan  of  the  "new  Tholsel."  From  this  we  see  that 
the  building  was  erected  entirely  in  the  street,  that 
its  depth  from  front  to  rere  was  only  half  the  width 
of  the  present  Tholsel,  or  from  the  front  to  the  inner 
range  of  pillars,  that  it  was  separated  from  Mary's-lane 
by  a  range  of  houses,  from  which  a  narrow  passage 
gave  a  back  entrance  into  the  Tholsel,  and  that  part 
of  the  building  projected  into  the  street  much  beyond 
the  other  compartment.  The  lower  floor  of  the  Tholsel, 
or  that  on  a  level  with  the  street,  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  various  compartments,  the  principal  one 
of  which  was  used  as  the  public  market-place  of  the 
city.    Amongst  the  items  for  the  repairing  of  the  Tholsel 


*  "  Mansion  Houm."     This  fine  old  proved   and   modernized   by  Mr.  Jolin 

Qizabetban   building   is   still    standing  Meany .    A  mural  entablature,  planted  in 

in    High-street,    immediately    opposite  the  front  wall,  bears  on  a  shield  the  anna 

WaUn-street,  now  occupied,  much  im-  of  Helias  Shee.  « 
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in  Mr.  ColWs  ledger*,  we  find  the  following  entry 
(folio  126):  "Ye  order  of  Assembly,  27  April,  1753, 
to  pay  Thomas  Cobbe,  bricklayer,  £31  Os.  Qd.  for 
arching  under  the  Market  part  of  the  TholseL^'  The 
other  compartments  of  this  bottom  floor  were  fitted  up 
into  four  stalls  or  shops,  and  rented  out  to  so  many 
tenants.  This  is  clear  from  the  following  entries  in 
Mr.  CoUes's  ledger : — 

''  A  shop  in  ye  Tholsole,  next  ye  Market  Gross,'  set  to  Mathew  St 
Leger,  for  31  years,  from  May  the  1st,  1747,  at  £6  10«.  per  ammm. 

"  A  shop  in  ye  Tholsole,  set  to  the  Otho  Cosgrave,  for  99  years,  from 
1st  May,  1747,  at  £3  10«.  per  annum. 

"  A  shop  in  ye  Tholsole,  set  to  Matthias  Daws,  for  31  years,  from 
25th  March,  1747,  at  £5  per  annum. 

''  A  shop  in  ye  Tholsole,  set  to  James  Hackett,  for  31  years,  from 
25th  March,  1740,  at  £5  per  annum." 

Those  holdings  in  the  Tholsel  are  referred  to  in 
various  places  through  Mr.  CoUes's  accounts,  and  they 
are  in  all  cases  four  in  number,  from  which  we  can 
conclude  that  the  lower  floor  of  the  Tholsel,  or  that 
on  a  level  with  the  street,  contained  four  stalls  or 
warehouses,  and  that  the  wider,  or  that  part  of  the 
building  which  projected  beyond  the  other  into  the 
street,  was  an  open  space  or  public  market-housa 

The  second  or  upper  floor  of  the  Tholsel  ajroeais 
to  have  been  occupied  as  the  City  Chambers  or  Town 
Hall :  in  1756,  we  find  "  Charles  Lyons,  his  bill  for 
making  a  door  for  ye  2nd  Council  Room,"  and  "  John 
Sargent,  his  bill  for  making  2  pair  shutters  for  ye 
Council  Chamber,  8^." 

Externally  the  Tholsel  would  appear  to  have  had 
some  resemblance  to  the  building  which  succeeded  it, 
or  that  of  the  present  day.     It  is  not  improbable  that 


1  "Ledger."     William   Colles,  Esq.,  a  "Market  Cross."       The  celebrated 

was  treasurer  to  the  Corporatioii  from  "Market  Cross"  of  Kilkenny  stood  in 

1760  to  1768,  in  which  year  he  died ;  his  High-sti^et,  at  the   north  end  of  the 

ledger,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  this  Thdsel,  on  the  site  now  occuioed  by  the 

essay,  has   been  kindly  placed   at   my  pnmp.    It  was  taken  down  in  the  year 

disposal    by    Richard    CoUes,    Esq.,    uf  1771,  with  the  intention  of  having  it  le- 

Millmount,  great^great-grandson  of  the  erected  on  the  pande ;  this  xntentioovas 

Treasurer.  unfortunately  never  canied  into  execotioD. 
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at  the  re-building  some  attention  may  have  been  paid  to 
the  configuration  of  the  older  structure.     That  bmlding, 
like  the  present  one^  was  surmounted  by  a  cupola  which, 
was  furnished  with  a  town  bell,  and  a  two-dial  clock. 
The  following  entries  are  here  interesting : — 

1750.  "  Bobeit  Stephens,  linging  ye  Tholsole  bell,  at  £4  per  annum. 

„        Bobert  IHrilkinson,  Tholsole  clock-keeper,  at  £5  per  annum. 
1754.     Bobert  Wilson,  painter,  his  bill  for  new  painting  and  lettering 
ye  two  dial-plates  of  ye  Tholsole,  £2  5«.  6d. 

„         10  days'  work  painting  cupnlo,  15«." 

From  the  following  references  to  the  Tholsel,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  at  this  date  a  rather  infirm 
old  structure : — 

1754.  'M7  planks  10}  inch  baulk  from  ye  Barracks  for  ye  Tholsole 

cupulo,  Swedish  timber,  at  U.  6d.  per  plank,  £l  6s,  6d. 
1754.      Charles  Lyons,  his  bill  for  mending  a  hole  in  ye  Tholsole 
floor,  10<;. 
„        Kails  deUvered  to  John  Sergeant,  by  Sam.  Stephens,  and  paid 

for  by  Wm.  CoUes,  £1  6*.  lOd. 
„        Patt  Campion,  his  bill  for  glazing  ye  Tholsole,  £1  48,  2d, 
„        Bichard  Qoigley,  his  bill  for  slating  ye  cupulo,  6s.  4d," 

The  last  reference  I  have  seen  to  the  old  cupola 
clock  is  in  a  pastoral  letter  of  Bishop  de  Burgo,  which 
he  directed  to  be  read  in  the  several  Boman  Catholic 
chapels  of  the  citjr,  on  the  Sunday  preceding  Christmas 
Day,  1759,  and  m  which  he  strictly  prohibits  mass  to 
be  celebrated  in  any  chapel  in  the  city  earlier  than  six 
o'clock  on  Christmas  morning,  after  which  he  adds — 
"by  six  o^clock,  I  mean  six  o'clock  according  to  the 
Tholsel  Clock.'' 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  bishop  esteemed  the 
old  cupola  chronometer  as  the  most  correct  time-keeper 
in  the  city. 

What  events  or  circumstances  immediately  led  to 
the  taking  down  of  the  late  Tholsel,  I  do  not  find  any 
memorandum  preserved,  but  during  the  year  1769, 
ample  arrangements  were  entered  into  for  meeting 
the  expenses  of  erecting  the  present  Tholsel.  I  here 
transcribe,  from  Mr.  CoUes's  ledger,  the  details  of  the 
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machinery  put  in  motion  by  the   civic   authorities  of 
that  day  to  meet  the  financial  emergencies  of  the  case. 

"kebuiding  the  tholsole. 

"  l759^Sept.  14.— To  Sir  Wm.  Evans  Morriss,  one  of  the 

overseers  and  directors  thereof,  Michaelmas      £     «.  d. 

Custom  Bond,  1759 107  10   0 

„  July  12.— To  do.  Christmas  Custom  Bond,  1759  100  5  0 
To  do.  Michaelmas  Custom  Bond,  1760  .  .  100  5  0 
To  Bichard  Moxom  to  go  and  earnest  slates  .  12  9 
John  Flood,  Esq.,  Michl.,  1759,  and  March, 

1760,  for  Jerpoint  Tythes  .  .  .  .  55  0  0 
To   Sir  Wm.   Evans  Morriss,  Xmas  Custom 

Bond,  1760 100    5    0 

To  John  Flood,  Tythes  for  Jerpoint,  Michls. 

1760,  and  March,  1761,  being  £55  Oa.  Od. 

discounted  and  paid  Wm.  CoUes .  .       50    0    0 

To  John  Watters,  for  bricks    .  .       38    6    0 

To  Mr.  Flood's  rents  of  Jerpoint,  discounted 

and  paid  into  ye  hands  of  Thos.  Wilkinson, 

Mayor,  after  deducting  discount .  .     213    5    7 


765  19    4 
To  Mr.  Flood's  note  (for  Jerpoint  Tythes  for  ye 
gale  due  Michaelmas,  1761),  payable  May, 
1762,  put  into  ye  hands  of  Thos.  Wilkinson, 

Mayor 27  10    0 

To  Mr.  Flood's  note  for  do.,  for  ye  gale  due 
March,  1762,  payable  Nov.,  1762,  put  into 
ye  hands  of  Thos.  Wilkinson,  Mayor   .         .      27  10    0 

To  Lewis  Chapelier,  for  sundries  laid  out  by 

him 0    6    4 

To  Wm.  CoUes  paid  out  of  Christmas  Custom 

bond,  1761     ^ 33  16    6 

To  paid  into  the  hands  of  Thos.  Wilkinson, 
Esq.,  Mayor,  money  raised  by  discounting 
the  tythes  of  St.  John's,  set  to  Fred.  Hunt 
for  3  years  ending  25th  March,  1765  .         .     269    1    2 

To  the  amount  of  boards  and  timber  sold  by 

cant  by  Aid.  Amb.  Evans,  1760 .         .         .       *      ♦    * 

To  the  amount  of  sundries  sold  by  Thos. 
Wilkinson,   Esq.,   by  order   of    Assembly, 

27th  May,  1763 

1763— May  27— To  cash  borrowed  of  Thos.  Butler, 
Esq.,  and  paid  Thos.  Wilkinson,  for  fiTiiwhiTig 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Tholsel      .  .       60    0    0 


1,184    3    4 
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1763 — To  Charles  Golles  acct.  repairing  Tholsel  Clock        6  10    0 
To  allowed  John  Flood,  for  diBCOunting  March 
hond,  1760,  and  Michaelmas  bond,  1760,  of 

Jerpoint  tythes 5     0     0 

To  allow  do.  for  discounting  5  years  tythes  of 

Jerpoint  from  May,  1762,  to  May,  1767  61  14     7 

To  allowed  Frederick  Hunt  for  discounting  3 
years  rent  of  St.  John's  tythes  from  May, 
1762  to  May,  1766 25     0     0 

1764 — To  Eichard  May,  carpenter,  by  order  F.  Blunty 

Mayor,  for  work 3  17  10 

To  Charles  CoUes  amount  of  his  bill  for  repair- 
ing ye  dock 1  10    0 

To  do.  for  lampblack  for  cleaning  chimney  piece  0  0     1^ 
To  do.  by  John  Blunt,  for  plastering  Tholsole 

windows  without 0  2     8^ 

To  do.  for  setting  up  the  Tholsole  grate  do.  0  4  lOj- 
To    credit  Thos.   Butler,   interest  of   money 

borrowed  for  the  Tholsole  .  9  0     0 

To  Samuel  Capel,  plasterer,  for  plastering       .  4  5  10 

To  Aid.  Jo.  Evans,  for  timber          .         .         .  13  16  11 

1,315     5     8 

Thus  we  see  that  the  entire  cost  of  erecting  the 
present  Tholsel  was  but  £1,315  5^.  Sd.  The  same 
work,  at  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  advance  on 
labour  and  materials,  could  not  be  accomplished  under 
£3,000. 

Though  the  word  "rebuilding"  is  applied  in  the 
above,  and  other  documents  of  the  time,  to  the  erection 
of  the  present  .Tholsel,  this  structure  is  in  reality  a 
perfectly  new  building.  The  back  or  east  wall  of 
the  late  Tholsel  stood  on  the  line  of  the  inner  range 
of  pillars  of  the  present  building,  and  hence  the  late 
was  only  half  the  size  of  the  present  Tholsel.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  memorial  preserved 
of  the  artist  who  designed  the  plan  of  this  Tholsel. 
There  was  a  tradition  existing  in  the  town  down  to 
twenty  years  since,  and  still  remembered  by  a  few, 
that  the  architect  was  an  Italian.  It  was  asserted  at 
the  time  by  persons  who  had  seen  public  buildings 
on  the  continent,  that  our  Tholsel  had  much  of  the 
style  and  outlines  of  an  Italian  building.     It  appears 
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to  have  been  part  of  the  original  design  to  erect  m 
some  part  of  the  building  a  mural  entablature,  inscribed 
with  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Tholsel,  and  the 
names  of  the  public  functionaries  then  holding  office 
in  the  city.  The  inscription  for  an  entablature  was 
found  by  the  late  Alex.  Colles,  Esq.,  amongst  his  family 
papers  at  Millmount  It  is  in  the  same  handwritiiig 
as  the  treasurer's  ledger  quoted  above,  and  was  clearly 
intended  as  the  copy  from  which  an  entablature  was 
to  be  inscribed.  The  following  is  a  facsimile  of  ift 
arrangement : — 

"this  THOLESOLB  BEBUILT    1761. 

ANTONY   BLUNT,   ESQ.,   MATOB. 
ELAND  MOSSOM,   BEOOBDEB. 
JOHN   WATEBS, 


RS,       I 

E,         ) 


SHEBIEFS. 
HENBY  GALE, 


SIB  WULLIAM  EVANS  SIOBBESS,  KNIGHT,)  „„„„„„„  ^„  « . «,  , .  .,«^^  »» 

^  '  \  MEMBEBS  OF  F ABLIAHENT. 

JOHN   BLUNDEN.  ) 

If  this  entablature  had  been  executed  it  certainly 
was  not  erected,  but  as  it  formed  part  of  the  original 
plan  of  the  building,  some  niche  or  aperture  must  have 
Deen  left  in  the  masonry  into  which  it  could  be  sub- 
sequently inserted.  It  appears  probable,  that  the 
original  design  intended  this  entablature  should  be 
fitted  into  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  "  city  arms'' 
over  the  small  arch  in  the  south  -end  of  the  ThokeL 
The  shield  bearing  the  "  arms"  was  erected  there  only 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  It  could 
not  have  been  there  before  the  taking  down  of  the 
old  *^  Pent-house"*  about  1812:  the  roof  of  which, 
over  the  small  arch  of  the  Tholsel,  must  have  covered 
in  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  shield ;  and  as  this 


*  "  Pent-house."  A  shed-roof,  the  Tholael ;  both  itself  and  the  house  were 
back  resting  against  the  front  wall  of  the  taken  down  about  the  year  1812.  This 
house,  and  stretching  out  into  the  street  old  pent-house  has  often  been  described  to 
over  the  footpath  to  the  curbstone,  where  me  by  persons  who  are  now  passed  awsj, 
it  rested  on  wooden  pillars.  There  were  and  who  informed  me,  also,  that  it  was 
several  such  structures  in  the  town.  The  after  this  old  shed -roof  had  been  re- 
one  now  referred  to  stood  in  front  of  the  moyed  that  the  "  City  Arms"  were  thers 
next   house,  at  the   south   end  of   the  erected. 
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was  fifty  years  after  the  date  of  the  ^^  rebuilding/'  all 
the  personages  whose  names  were  to  be  inscribed  on 
the  memorial  slab  were  dead;  and  it  being  now  for- 
gotten that  such  a  memorial  of  the  "rebuilding"  had 
been  intended,  the  "city  arms"  was  substituted  in 
its  place ;  yet,  but  for  the  recovery  of  the  inscription 
intended  for  this  entablature,  we  should  be  without 
any  authentic  voucher  for  the  precise  date  of  the 
"rebuilding"  of  this  Tholsel,  as  we  are  for  the  date 
of  the  original  foundation  of  the  two  Tholsels  which 
preceded  it  in  the  city. 

THE   mayor's    "new   OFFICE." 

Down  to  the  year  1830,  the  Mayors  of  Kilkenny 
held  their  "  court  in  the  dark  ill- ventilated  chamber" 
now  known  as  the  "  Police  office" ;  his  Worship's 
^' bench"  consisted  of  a  kitchen  chair  placed  on  the 
flagged  floor,  at  the  head  of  a  white  deal  table,  from 
which  he  delivered  judgments  in  a  rather  homely 
fashion.  But,  as  the  mannerism  of  the  age  advanced, 
the  fathers  of  the  city  perceived  how  unsuited  to  the 
administration  of  justice  were  the  atmosphere  and 
other  surroimdings  of  this  "black  hole,"  and  from 
this  idea  the  Corporation  of  the  day  erected,  in  an 
unoccupied  angle  at  the  rere  of  the  Tholsel,  the  small 
building  under  the  flat  roof,  which,  down  to  a  late 
period,  used  to  be  termed  the  Mayor's  "new  offica" 
This  addition  to  the  Tholsel  included  the  Mayor's 
office,  the  round  room,  and  closet  over  it,  with  the 
spiral  stairs  connecting  both.  The  bottom  room  of  this 
building  was  properly  fitted  up  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  ana  was  used  as  the  Mayor's  Court  down 
to  the  year  when  the  late  Mr.  William  Lanigan,  being 
Mayor,  removed  the  hearing  of  his  cases  to  the  smaller 
of  the  two  large  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Tholsel,  which  was  since,  and  is  still,  used  as  the 
"  Mayor's  office."  The  Mayor's  "  new  office,"  or  bottom 
room  of  the  new  building,  is  now  occupied  by  the 
caretaker  of  the  Town  Hall.  At  the  rere  of  this  build- 
ing, in  Mary's-lane,  is  a  small  limestone  slab  inserted 

4th  sbr.,  vol.  v.  T 
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in  the  masonry,  which  perpetuates  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  this  part  of  the  Tholsel,  by  the  following 
inscription  in  incised  Roman  capitals : — 

"  POSUIT 

ANNO  DOM. 

MDCCCXXIX 

NAT.  ALCOCK,  M.D. : 

PRSFECTUS." 

Two  other  inscriptions  in  the  Tholsel  deserve  to 
be  noticed  here,  not  so  much  for  their  antiquity  as 
that  they  form  the  memorials  of  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  Kilkenny.  The  first  of  them, 
in  the  order  of  erection,  is  that  of  Dr.  Robert  Cane ; 
and  respecting  him  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise 
that,  in  a.d.  1844,  he  was  elected  the  second  Mayor  of 
the  reformed  Corporation  of  Kilkenny,  and  expended, 
during  his  year  of  office,  the  fees  of  his  mayoralty  on 
the  erection  of  two  useful  public  structures.  One  of  those 
is  the  castellated  gate-house  of  the  Canal-walk  A  shield 
inserted  in  the  masonry  of  the  front  wall  bears  the  arms 
of  the  founder,  but  it  has  never  been  inscribed.  The 
other  was  his  gift  of  two  elaborately  gilt  lustres,  or 
gasaliers,  with  which  he  furnished  the  Town  Hall,  or, 
as  it  is  better  known,  the  "Assembly  Room"  in  the 
Tholsel.  Each  of  these  beautifully  finished  pendants 
bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

'^THBSE   LUSTRES  WERE  PRESENTED 

TO  THE  CORPORATION   AND   BURGESSES  OF   KILKENNY 

BY  ROBERT  CANE,  M.D.,   MAYOR, 

A.D.,   1845." 

Dr.  Cane  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  and  deserves  this 
short  memento  from  his  fellow-members. 

A  niche  in  the  west  wall  of  the  "  Assembly  Room" 
is  furnished  with  a  life-size  bust,  cut  in  pure  Carrara 
marble  by  the  chisel  of  John  Hogan,  resting  on  a 
pedestal  of  the  same  material.      The  front  square  of 
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the  pedestal  forms  a  panel,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
cut,  m  Roman  capitals : — 

"JOHN  BANiM." 

A  mural  slab  lower  down  bears  the  following  in- 
scription from  the  pen  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Ormonde: — 


**  EaECTED 

TO  THE   MEMORY  OF  THE   AUTHOR  OF  THE 

TALES  OF  THE   o'hARA   FAMILY, 

BY   A  FEW  ADMIRERS 

OF  THAT  GENiyS 

WHICH  SHED  so   MUCH   LUSTRE 

ON   HIS  NATIVE  PLACE, 

AND   ON   HIS  COUNTRY, 

BffDCCCLIV. 


Mathews'  Bond.  In  treating  of  the  building  of  the 
present  Tholsel,  some  notice  of  this  incumbrance  on 
the  corporate  property  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  It 
is  generally  stated  that  this  debenture  originated  in  a 
mortgage  effected  on  the  municipal  estates  in  favour 
of  Mj.  Samuel  Mathews,  of  Bonnetstown,  as  the  annual 
interest  on  the  thousand  pounds  which  he  had  advanced 
for  the  building  of  the  Tholsel.  Mr,  Watters  says  so 
in  his  "  Concise  History  of  the  Corporation."  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  as  appears  from  the  following 
entries  copied  verbatim  from  Mr.  ColW  ledger,  fol. 
110:— 

''  Saihtsl  Mathews,  Esq.,  Cr.  £,  9,  d. 

By  principle  money  lent,  March,  1748,                   .         .  968  13  4 
Do.  being  due  on  mortgage  of  ye  Tholsole,  was  assigned 

him  by  W.  E.  Morris, 100  0  0 

1068  13    4 
Per  1  yrs.  interest  of  ye  mortgage  due 

17th  March,  1750,    ...         .        58     2     4 
1  yrs.  do.  of  ye  Tholsole,  mortgage  due 

13  Oct.,  1750, 6     4     0  64     6     4" 
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Here  it  will  be  observed  that  this  money  was  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Mathews  in  the  year  1748,  twelve  years 
before  the  Tholsel  was  built :  for  what  purpose  the  debt 
was  then  incurred  I  have  not  ascertained,  but  it  was  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  re-building  of  the  Tholsel. 
Mr.  Colles'  ledger  opens  in  1750,  and  closes  in  1767, 
one  year  before  his  death;  and  during  the  seventeen 
years  of  his  treasurership  the  interest  on  the  principal 
advanced,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  Irish  currency, 
amount  £64  2s.  4td.y  appears  annually  paid  to  the 
representative  of  Samuel  Mathews.  In  the  year  1846, 
Mathews'  bond  on  the  Corporation  was  offered  for 
sale  in  the  money-market,  and  was  then  judiciously 
purchased  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Roman 
Catholic  Bisnop  of  Ossory,  as  an  endowment  for  the 
new  Cathedral.  The  interest  on  this  bond  is  regularly 
discharged  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Corporation,  to  his 
Lordship's  successor. 


(     253     ) 


MEGALITHIC  STRUCTTJHE.— MONGNACOOL  LOWEE,  CO. 
WICBXOW. 

BT   OERRARD  A.    KINAHAN,  A.  R.  C.  8C.  I. 

The  structure  locally  known  as  "  The  Fairy  House," 
of  which  the  accompanying  plan  shows  the  form,  was 
observed  on  a  slight  eminence,  in  a  boggy  flat,  on  the 
eastward  slope  of  the  high  ground  between  Ballynaclash 
and  Aughrim.  The  main  chamber  is  about  18  feet 
long  by  4-5  feet  wide,  lying  nearly  true  east  and  west 
It  is  principally  built  of  granite  boulders,  and  of  these 
the  two  on  which  the  cover-slab  rests  are  much  larger 
than  the  rest.  The  eastern  comer  of  that  on  the  south 
ride  having  broken  off,  the  cover-slab  (a)  has  slipped 
partly  down,  so  as  to  rest  in  an  inclined  position,  while 
under  its  lower  edge  are  the  remains  of  a  second  cover- 
stone  (^),  broken  across  at  the  centre — ^the  two  pieces 
resting  between  the  lower  outside  comers  of  the  mtact 
cover  and  the  chamber  walls. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  main  chamber  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous row  of  flags  and  blocks.  Beginning  at  the  west 
end,  there  is  a  large  upright  flag ;  then  come  three  granite 
blocks — ^the  first  and  largest  standing  about  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  on  its  upper  eastern 
comer  the  northern  end  of  the  displaced  cover  slab 
rests.  The  two  next  stand  about  four  and  eight  inches, 
respectively,  above  ground,  while  at  the  north-east  comer 
there  is  an  upright  flag.  Across  the  east  end  of  this 
chamber  is  a  granite  block,  the  top  of  which  is  about 
eight  inches  above  ground ;  but,  at  the  south-east  angle, 
there  is  an  opening  about  four  feet  wide;  and,  about 
two  feet  to  the  south-east,  there  are  two  .upright  flags, 
which  may  have  belonged  to  a  supplemental  chamber. 
West  of  the  opening  in  the  south  wall  of  the  main 
chamber  are  two  large  granite  blocks — ^the  western  one, 
which  is  the  larger,  standing  about  three  feet  above  the 
ground;  its  east  comer,  having  split  off,  has  let  the 
cover-slab  (measuring  6  5'  x  3-5')  slip  down,  so  as  to 
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rest  in  an  inclined  position.  West  of  this  there  are 
what  were,  apparently,  the  remains  of  a  small  chamber 
(y),  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  upright  flags — ^the  tallest 
of  these  standing  about  eight  inches  above  ground. 
The  flag  on  the  south  side  of  this  small  chamber  is 
continuous  with  the  south  wall  of  the  main  chamber. 
The  west  end  of  the  main  chamber  is  open.  To  the 
north-west  there  is  a  sui)plemental  chamber  (8),  with 
walls  of  upright  flags;  it  is  about  11  feet  long  by 
2  ft.  5  in.  wide. 

West  of  the  inclined  cover-stone,  the  level  of  the 
ground  in  the  chamber  was  about  four  inches  below 
tiiat  of  the  surrounding  ground ;  but  east  of  this  cover 
it  was  slightly  above  that  level ;  while  just  under  its 
lower  edge  there  was  a  ridge,  across  the  chamber, 
which  rose  to  the  level  of  the  walls,  touching  the  cover- 
slab.  • 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  lord  of  the  soil,  W.  F. 
littledale,  Esq.,  of  Whaley  Abbey,  we  were  enabled  to 
excavate  this  structure. 

On  excavating  in  the  main  chamber,  east  of  the 
inclined  cover  slab,  we  found  the  general  section  to 
consist  of  about  six  inches  of  rubbish,  composed  of 
broken  flags,  stones,  and  clay  (e  on  section),  over  four 
inches  of  yellow  clay  (77),  resting  on  a  hard  brown 
clay  floor  (^),  on  wnich  were  a  few  fragments  of 
charcoal  scattered  about;  while,  about  four  feet  from 
the  terminal  east  stone  was  a  small  heap  of  charcoal  (c) ; 
this  section  continued  along  westward  to  where  the 
lower  edge  of  the  inclined  cover-slab  touched  the  top  of 
the  ridge  which  crossed  the  chamber:  here  we  lost 
the  clay  floor  and  found  a  confused  mass  of  flags  and 
clay  (k)j  extending  across  the  chamber.  On  sinking 
below  the  brown  clay  floor  we  found  about  fourteen 
inches  of  soft  yellow  clay  (X),  resting  on  a  hard  whitish 
clay(/t). 

West  of  the  inclined  cover-slab,  the  general  section 
waa  as  follows: — ^under  about  four  inches  of  yellow 
clay  (17),  was  a  layer  about  five  iniches  thick  of  black 
carbonaceous  clay  (y),  containing  burnt  stones  with 
fragments  of  charcoal ;  this  layer  was  thickest  to  the 
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east,  where,  on  the  south  side,  there  was  quite  a  small 
heap;    this   rested   on   a  brown   clay  floor  (d\  about 

1  ft  5  in.  thick :  under  this  floor  there  was  a  soft  yellow 
clay  (X),  for  a  depth  of  about  fourteen  inches,  resting 
on  a  hard  whitish  marl  (fi)  or  clay.  In  addition,  we 
found  that  the  north  upright  flag  of  the  small  three- 
sided  chamber  (y),  at  the  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
main  chamber,  rested  on  the  west  edge  of  a  layer  of 
flags  (a\  which  was  about  two  inches  above  the  hard 
white  clay.  The  flags  were  surrounded  by  the  yellow 
earth,  and  extended  from  the  south  wall  about  half 
way  across  the  main  chamber,  and  eastward  for  about 

2  ft.  5  in.  From  the  east  comer  of  the  larger  stone,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  main  chamber  and  under  the  level  of 
the  floor,  there  extended,  in  an  oblique  direction,  sloping 
to  the  west,  an  upright  flag  (r),  between  which  and  the 
large  block  there  was  a  ma^s  of  clay,  charcoal,  and 
ashes  (/>).  East  of  the  upright  flag  we  came  on  a  loose 
mass  of  clay  and  flags  {k\  where  the  brown  clay  floor 
was  lost ;  tms  mass  extended  right  across  the  chamber, 
down  to  the  white  clay  and  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  forming  the  ridge  across  the  chamber ;  it  was 
about  three  feet  wide,  and  continued  to  where  we  came 
on  it  when  excavating  from  the  east.  The  large  granite 
blocks  forming  the  walls  of  the  chamber  rested  on  the 
hard  white  clay ;  in  some  cases  there  were  small  stones 
placed  imder  them,  as  though  to  level  or  support  them. 

The  excavation  of  the  supplementary  chamber  (8), 
to  the  north-west,  disclosed  nothing  of  particular 
interest;  the  space  between  the  flags,  which  sloped 
inwards  in  depth,  being  filled  with  hard  yellow  clay, 
containing  many  stones  and  fragments  of  broken  flags. 

No  traces  of  an  urn  were  found  in  any  portion  of 
the  excavation :  nor  was  there  any  portion  of  the  earth 
disturbed  as  though  such  had  been  removed,  except  it 
may  have  been  where  the  loose  mass  of  earth  and 
stones  (ic)  was,  as  this  was  the  only  place  where  the 
floor  was  not  Iraceable. 

A  little  to  the  northward  of  this  megalithic  structure 
are  granite  erratics,  in  some  of  which  are  those  peculiar 
cup-shaped  hollows,  the   origin   of    which   is   not  yet 
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determined.  As  this  is  not  the  only  place  in  the  Co. 
Wicklow  where  they  occur,  it  seems  better  not  to  give 
any  particular  description  of  them  here,  as  I  hope  a  full 
record  of  those  known  will  be  shortly  brought  before 
the  public 
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NOTICE   OF  A   FLINT   KNIFE  AND  ORNAMENTED  BRONZE 
CELT  FOUND  IN  THE  COUNTY  TYRONE. 

BY   W.    F.    WAKEMAN. 

It  is  pleasant  to  consider  that  from  time  to  time  gentle- 
men as  yet  unattached  to  any  Archaeological  Association, 
Irish  or  otherwise,  have  occasionally  done  good  service 
by  saving  from  oblivion,  and  presenting  to  the  observa- 
tion of  antiquaries,  not  a  few  important,  and  often 
suggestive,  remains  of  our  pre-historic  past.  Here  is  a 
case  in  point: — the  Rev.  Greorge  Tottenham,  Rector  of 
Benmore,  Co.  Fermanagh,  has  rescued  several  specimens 
of  Flint  Implements,  which,  as  stated  by  that  gentleman, 
had  been  found  during  the  autumn  of  1854,  3  feet  deep 
beneath  a  great  stone  situate  in  the  centre  of  a  "  Giant's 
Grrave,"  at  Glengeen,  near  Trillick,  Co.  Tyrone.  They 
were  accompanied  in  the  grave  by  calcined  human  bones, 
and  pieces  of  pottery ;  and  some  of  them,  which  are  of 
a  most  rare  and  interesting  character,  exhibit  unmistak- 
able traces  of  the  action  of  fire.  As  the  usually  received 
opinion  which  refers  our  Megalithic  Monuments  to 
ante-historic  times,  in  Ireland,  has  lately  been  startlingly 
assailed  ^ee  Rude  Stone  Monuments j  by  James  Fergusson, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.^,  I  believe  that  every  article,  how- 
ever apparently  insignificant,  found  in  our  primitive 
tombs  should  be  recorded.  It  is  therefore  with  much 
pleasure  that  I  lay  before  the  Association  a  drawing  of 
the  most  prominent 
and  perfect  of  the 
objects  of  flint  manu- 
facture just  referred 
to.  In  form  and 
style  it  is  quite  Scan- 
dinavian. Nothing  ^ 
like  it,  as  far  as  I 

1  T^  V  Fig.  I.— Flint  Knife  found  in   a   "Giant's  Grave,"  near 

Know,   Has  ever  been       Xnllick.  Co.  Tyrone.    Drawn  two-thirds  of  the  real  sise. 

discovered  except  in 

the  North  of  Continental  Europe;    and,   in  a  few  in- 
stances, in  Ulster.    There  is  no  flint  to  be  found  naturally 
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placed  near  Trillick ;  nor  for  many  a  long  days'  journey 
from  it ;  yet  in  Tyrone,  and  in  various  parts  of  Ferma- 
nagh, objects  of  worked  flint,  some  of  them  of  most 
delicate  finish,  frequently  occur.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  traded  by  the  commercial  travellers 
of  the  day.  Hoards  of  such  objects  are  sometimes  found 
together  in  one  spot,  in  districts  to  which  the  natural 
flint  is  quite  foreign. 

I  have    also    been  permitted  on 
the  part  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  Crawford 
of  Trillick,  Co.  Tyrone,  to  lay  before 
the  Meeting  a  dtawing    of  a  very 
beatifuUy-formed  and  admirably-pre- 
served   socketed    celt  composed  of 
bronze.     It  is  here  given  two-thirds 
of  the  actual  size.     I  was  informed 
by  Mr.   Crawford  that  it  had  been 
found  at  a  depth  of  12  feet  in  the 
bog  in  which  the  bone-hafted  bronze 
rapier  lately  described  in  our  Journal      socketed  ceit  of  Bronze, 
had  previously  been  discovered.     Its  &°'^o':S^orthr^^^^^^ 
style  of  ornamentation,  though  rare  ^'"' 
in  this  country,   is  not    unfrequently   exhibited   upon 
British  examples. 

It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  territories 
now  styled,  respectively,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh, 
during  the  age  of  bronze  culture  were  very  thickly 
ppulated.  No  doubt  they  were  so.  Every  cnoc  has 
its  rath,  and  even  the  glens  are  rife  with  traces  of  the 
ancient  presence  of  the  celt.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  manufacture  of  bronze  implements  for  this  large 
district  was  chiefly  carried  on  upon  certain  islands  in 
Lough  Erne.  These  lonely  spots  were,  if  I  may  so  say, 
natural  crannogs,  or  served  as  crannogs,  and  no  doubt 
werQ  safe  habitations  for  the  artificers  until  such  time 
as  the  enterprising  Northmen  launched  their  serpent- 
like galleys,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  alike  to  inis  and 
mainland.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  on  Bo  Island,  in 
Lower  Loch  Erne,  stood  a  large  rock  of  stone  which 
was  supposed  greatly  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
management    of    the    field  within    which   it   showed. 
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Powder,  crow,  and  sledge,  wielded  by  the  arms  of 
descendants  of  "swordsmen"  of  the  "plantation" 
period,  soon  shattered  the  huge  monolith,  which  was 
found  to  have  covered  a  collection  of  arms  and  im- 
plements of  bronze.  All  the  articles  here  brought  to 
light  appeared  to  have  been  anciently  broken  to  pieces, 
as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  use  the  metal  in  new 
castings.  Portions  only  of  some  of  the  objects  could 
be  discovered.  There  were  some  fragments  of  what 
had  at  one  time  been  a  fine  leaf-shaped  sword.  There 
occurred  also  broken  spear-heads,  knives,  and  daggers, 
a  number  of  socketed  celts,  and  paalstaves,  a  hammer  of 
bronze,  and  one  leg  of  a  pot  of  the  same  material. 
There  was  also  a  lump  of  unwrought  bronze.  No  doubt 
this  gathering  formed  the  metallic  store  of  some  ancient 
ceard^  or  worker  in  bronze.  Bo,  or  more  correctly  "  Boa 
Island,"  writes  Dr.  Joyce,  is  called  by  the  Four  Masters 
Badhbhj  while  the  natives  call  it  Inis-Badhbhan^  i.  e.,  the 
island  of  Badhhh,  This  person  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  War-goddess  of  the  ancient  Insh.  Another 
find  of  bronze  implements  occurred  some  years  ago  on 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Iniscoonra,  Loch  Ema  The 
articles  comprised  fibulae  and  celts,  which  were  dis- 
covered beneath  the  roots  of  trees  of  immense  antiquity. 
The  wood  indeed  had  acquired  all  the  properties  of  the 
kind  of  timber  usually  styled  ^^  bog-oak." 

In  the  neiffhbourhooa  of  Trillick,  not  far  from  Loch 
Erne,  a  considerable  number  of  bronze  celts  and  other 
objects  of  that  material  have  from  time  to  time  been 
turned  up  from  the  peat.  The  celts  are  generally  highly 
ornamented.  Shortly  before  the  removal  to  London  of 
the  collection  formed  by  Mr.  Crawford,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  an  interesting  variety  of  the  decorated 
celts  so  found.  I  trust  that  ere  long  my  sketches  of  them 
may  be  reproduced  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal 
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At  the  General  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  Cork,  on  Wednesday,  April  14,  1880 : 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gregg,  Bishop  of  Cork,  Qoyne, 
and  Ross,  in  the  Chair ; 

The  Auditors  submitted  the  following  Statement  of 
the  Accounts  for  the  year  1879 : 

The  Treiuurtr  of  the  Royal  Butorieal  and  Arehaohgieal  AMoeiation  of 
Ireland  in  account  with  Cash  for  the  year  1879. 

CHABeE. 

1879.  &     8.  d. 

Jan.  1.      To  bsdance  in  Treasurer's  hands, 215  11  4 

I>ec.  31.      „  Annual  subscriptions, 284  16  0 

„  Entrance  fees  of  Fellows, 6    0  0 

„  Gash  received   for  sale  of  *' Journal"  and 

"Annual  Volume," 46  11  0 

„  One  year's  rent  of  garden  at  Jeipoint  Abbey,  10  0 
„  Dividends  on  Kew  3  per  cent.  Gbvemment 

Stock, 11     8  4 

„  life  composition  of  Members, 10    0  0 

£675    1     8 
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DiSOHABGE. 

1879.  £    9,  d' 

Dec.  31.    By  postage  of  correspondence  and  book  parcels,  .  14  18   5 

„  Postage  of  "Journal," 12    0  11 

„  Printing,  &c.,  of  "Journal,"  July,  1878,  .     .  53  15    6 

„  Printing,  &c.,  of  "Journal,"  October,  1878,  .  24    7  11 

„  Printing  of  "  Journal,"  January,  1879,      .     .  23  12    1 
„  Printing,  &c.,  "  Annual  Volume,"  sundries, 

"  Christian  Inscriptions," 11    1    0 

„  Illustrations,  &c.,  for  "Journal,"     ....  88    7    1 

„  General  printing  and  stationery,  &c.,    ...  40    9    6 

„  Sundry  expenses, 33    1    4 

„  Books  purchased, 650 

„  Bent  and  Insurance,  Museum, 20    9    0 

„  One  and  arhalf  year's  rent,  Jeipoint  Abbey,  .  1  10    0 

„  Collecting  subscriptions, 21    3    5 

„  Transcribing  original  documents,      ....  300 

„  Editing  "Journal," 25    0    0 

„  Caretaker,  Jerpoint  Abbey, 10    0 

„  Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands, 250    0   6 

£575    1    8 

Capital    Aocovnt. 

1879.  £.    ».  i 
Dec.  31.    New  3  per  cent.  Goyenunent  Stock  inyested  in 

the  names  of  the  Trustees,      ......  381    1    ^ 

We  have  examined  the  aboye,  with  Vouchers,  and  found  it  correct, 
leaying  a  balance  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds  and  Sixp^ce  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer,  to  the  credit  of  the  Association. 


J.G.EOBJETSOK,     j^^^,. 

J.  Blair  BnowjfB,  ) 


KiLKENVT,  lOth  April,  1880. 


The  following  new  Members  were  elected : — 

Ambrose  Mandeville,  Mitchelstown. 

Rev.  Patrick  Hurley,  St  Mary's  Cathedral,  CorL 

Mr.  Lenihan,   M.R.I.A.,  exhibited  two  gold  orna- 
ments of  rare  type,  which  had  just  been  found  in  the 
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Co.  Clare;  they  were  formed  of  thin  sheet  gold,  like 
flattened  humming-tops,  with  a  cylindrical  tube  passing 
through  the  middle,  and  a  wedge-like  slit  in  the  side 
of  each  ornament.  They  were  decorated  with  a  fine 
pattern,  formed  of  minute  concentric  lines  running 
ail  round,  parallel  to  one  another ;  the  edge  or  border 
of  the  slit  was  similarly  decorated,  but  hatched.  One 
was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  person  who  discovered 
them.  In  the  same  locality  a  fine  counterfeit  coin  of 
Nero  was  found.  Obv. — ^the  head  of  the  Emperor; 
Bev. — ^the  harbour  of  Ostia,  with  seven  vessels  m  the 
centre;  a  figure  of  Victory  on  a  pedestal:  in  base, 
Neptune  reclining  on  his  right  hand,  pointing  to  the 
fleet ;  at  his  left  a  dolphin :  all  within  a  border  which 
pourtrayed  the  walls  of  the  harbour. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hayman  exhibited  the  beautiful 
flag  borne  by  the  Youghal  Regiment  of  Volunteers  on 
the  11th  September,  1782,  when  the  Volunteers  of  the 
county  were  reviewed  at  BallincoUig  by  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont.  The  flag  has  the  arms  of  Youghal  em- 
broidered with  the  accustomed  motto.  Pro  am  et  focis. 
The  flag  was  used  as  the  standard  of  the  Youghal  yeo- 
mamy.in  1798,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  that  corps  it 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Hayman's 
grandfather,  who  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  corps. 

Mr.  Woods  said  he  lately  obtained  the  banner  of  the 
Cork  Cavalry  Volunteers.  A  great  many  of  those  old 
bamiers  had  been  destroyed. 

The  Chairman  submitted  the  following  original  auto- 
graph letter  of  Dean  Swift,  dated  from  Quilca.  Quilca 
was  the  country  residence  of  his  friend  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Sheridan,  D.D.,  in  the  Co.  Cavan,  between  Virginia  and 
Bailieborough,  to  the  north  of  the  old  road.  It  is  now 
a  farm-house  on  the  edge  of  a  bog.  They  still  show 
Bean  Swift's  bed-room.  Quilca  is  often  alluded  to  in 
Swift's  Poems.  In  one  of  the  birthday  verses  to  Stella, 
ahe  ifi  to  be  sent  there  to  grow  young  and  fat  again. 
Swift  apparently  at  this  veiy  time  wrote  the  lines  "  To 
Qtdlca,  a  country-house  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  in  no  very 
good  repair,  1725;"  and  in  1726  Dr.  Sheridan,  in  a 

X  2 
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poetical  epistle  inviting  Swift  to  'go  there,  gives  an 
amusing,  but  no  very  dSerent  account  of  it. 

"  Quilea,  Af.  22*,  1725. 

"  Tour  Letter  was  sent  hither  to  me ;  I  have  been  so  ill  with  & 
Giddyness  and  Deefness,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  retire  far  into  the 
Country,  where  I  now  am  in  a  wild  Place  belonging  to  Mr.  Sheridan  7 
miles  from  Kells.  I  am  very  glad  of  your  good  success  in  England,  for  I 
always  believed  you  had  justice  on  your  side ;  at  the  same  Time  I  am 
grieved  at  the  Difficultyes  your  Adversaryes  Family  must  be  under  by 
their  own  wrong  Proceedings,  and  should  be  more  so  if  that  Puppy  who 
is  here  had  not  so  behaved  himself  as  to  forfeit  all  Eegaid  or  Pity.  Mr. 
Werrall  has  the  remaining  Bonds  of  Laracor,  &c.,  and  a  Power  from  me 
to  receive  the  money,  which  I  much  want,  having  ruined  my  self  by 
building  a  wall,  which  is  as  bad  as  a  Law-suit.  I  desire  Mr.  Proudfoot 
may  with  his  Paym^  give  the  names  of  every  Tenant  and  the  summsthey 
payd,  and  take  Receits  from  Mr.  Worrall.  Present  my  service  to  my 
Cozen.  I  hope  this  Journey  has  contributed  to  her  Health  as  well  as  her 
Fortune. 

'*  I  am  y'  most  humble  Serv* 

"J.  Swnw." 

"The  Postman  teUs  me,  that  a  letter  directed  to  me  at  Mr.  Latimer's 
at  Eells,  and  put  into  the  By-Bag  at  Trim  wiU  be  sent  to  me,  so  that  if 
ou  have  any  Occasion  to  write,  You  may  take  that  way.    I  have  desired 
'  '.  Wallis  to  appear  for  me  at  the  Visitation." 

Addressed 

"  To  the  Eevebeitd  Mb.  Liohtbxtbk, 
''AthisHousein  Tbuc." 


Dr.  Caulfield  exhibited  a  silver  oar,  a  little  over  six 
inches  and  a-half  long,  which  was  lately  found  by  Miss 
Helen  Cecil  Archer  Butler  in  the  plate-chest  at  Gama- 
villa,  Cahir.  When  found  it  was  wrapped  up  in  apaper, 
on  which  it  was  stated  that  it  was  ^'  presented  to  mlliam 
Gallwey,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Townsend,  to  make  him  free  of 
that  harbour."  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  it 
was  the  oar  of  the  water  bailiff  of  Castle  Townsend  as 
well  as  Castlehaven,  and  used  by  him  as  the  ensign  of 
his  authority ;  and  the  armorial  bearings  engraved  on  it 
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will  partly  bear  out  its  history.  The  tra- 
dition that  it  belonged  to  the  Galways  is 
verified  by  the  fact  that  Miss  H.  E.  Archer 
Butler's  father  married  Anna  Maria, 
daughter  of  Edmond  Galway,  of  Castle- 
town, by  his  wife,  Eliza  Goold.  By  this 
alliance  it  came  most  probably  into  the 
Archer-Butler  family.  It  is  neatly  fash- 
ioned, and  has  the  letters  "E.  I."  stamped 
on  the  handle.  On  the  broad  part  of  the 
blade  the  following  arms  are  engraved  : — 
In  chief,  Ermine  a  chevron  ^wfe^  for  Touchet, 
in  base.  Gules  a  frette,  or,  for  Audley,  Baron 
Audley.  Impaling,  SaAU^  six  Swallows, 
3,  2,  1 ;  Argentj  for  Baron  Arundel^  of 
Wardour.  Supporters,  two  wivems,  aa. 
Crest  out  of  a  ducal  coronet,  or,  a  demi- 
swan  ar.  ducally  crowned  or.  Motto,  Je  le 
tienSy  Audley.  James,  13th  Lord  Audley, 
married  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Henry, 
Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour  :  said  Elizabeth 
was  bom  15th  Sept.  1692.  John,  second  son 
of  the  above  James  the  9th  and  last  Earl 
of  Castlehaven,  died,  s.jp.  1777,  when  the 
earldom  became  extinct,  and  the  title  of 
Audley,  being  a  barony  in  fee,  descended 
to  his  nephew,  who  took  the  name  of 
"  Touchet."  The  oar  cannot  be  older  than 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Robert  Day,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  bronze  antiques,  and  made 
the  following  observations : — 

*^  In  the  month  of  January,  1870,  I  called  upon  a 
marine-store  dealer  in  Mnllingar,  who  had  promised  to 
lay  aside,  for  my  inspection,  any  articles  of  bronze  that 
he  might  chance  to  purchase,  and  I  was  rewarded  by 
seeing  a  hoard  of  bronze  fragments,  about  two  hundred 
in  number,  and  weighing  over  sixteen  pounds,  which 
SiWer  official  oar  of  had  all  been  found  together,  somewhere  in  the  county 
S!S?!o?i^1£^*"  ®^  Eoscommon,  by  a  labouring  man. 
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"  This  was  all  the  infonnatioii  that  I  could  glean  about  the  place 
where  they  were  found. 

''The  nature  of  the  fragments,  their  colour,  with  tiie  peculiar 
pale-green  patination  which  was  more  or  less  upon  all,  bore  out  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  hoard,  and  that 
they  were  the  stock-in-trade  of  some  itinerant  bronzefounder;  for  on 
examination  I  found  three  imperfect  looped  socketed  celts  so  broken  that 
they  were  only  fit  for  the  melting-pot ;  numerous  small  portions  of  spear- 
heads, swords,  and  bronze  vessels,  and  fiye  massiye  pieces  of  bronze,  which 
a  brassfounder  told  me  were  '  gets '  (Fig.  3),  or  waste  pieces,  like  those 
that  may  still  be  seen  in  any  brass  foundry.  But  the  most  interestmg 
objects  were  what  are  unquestionably  portions  of  a  bronze  sword-scabhard. 

''No  bronze  scabbard,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  been  found  in 
Ireland.  The  mountings  of  scabbards  and  the  end-pieces  haye  been  met 
with,  but  these  were  attached  to  scabbards  probably  made  of  ox-  or  hone- 
hide.  Here,  however,  we  have  several  portions  of  what  must  have  been 
a  scabbard  of  bronze  (Eig.  1).  The  dealer  put  a  prohibitiye  price  upon 
the  whole  hoard,  but  he  allowed  me  to  make  a  selection,  and  to  bring  away 
all  the  representatiye  pieces  at  a  moderate  figure.  We  have  in  these  ob- 
jects anotiier  interesting  testimony  that  bronze  implements  and  weapons, 
as  celts,  palstaves,  spear-heads,  and  such  like,  were  in  the  so-called 
bronze  age  manufactured  in  Ireland.  The  generally  received  theory  as 
to  the  scarcity  of  pure  copper  implements  is,  that  when  by  the  admixture 
of  tin  a  much  harder  metal  was  produced,  the  older  copper  tools  were  re- 
cast, and  with  an  alloy  of  tin  converted  into  bronze.  But  in  this  find 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  copper  pure  and  simple ;  all  the  pieces  are  bronze. 
The  bronze  celts  are  of  the  most  advanced  type  (Fig.  2),  and  the  portions  of 
bronze  bowls  and  the  scabbard  fragments  bring  the  date  of  the  hoard  down 
to  the  later  bronze  era — in  all  probability  to  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  introduction  of  iron.  Fig.  4  is  part  of  the  blade  of  a  small 
bronze  celt.  Fig.  5  is  the  leg  of  a  bronze  vessel.  Fig.  6,  unascertained. 
Fig.  7,  portion  of  a  sword-blade.    All  these  constituted  part  of  the  find. 

"  To  illustrate  the  working  of  bronze  in  Ireland,  I  have  here  one- 
half  of  a  stone  mould  from  the  county  Antrim,  which  has  been  used  for 
the  casting  of  bronze  celts  of  the  fianged  or  winged  variety,  having  a  deep 
stop  in  the  centre  and  a  Y-shaped  ornament  upon  the  blade.  Snch 
moulds  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  some  have  been  figured  and  described 
from  time  to  time  in  our  "  Journal."  From  the  number  of  those  that  have 
been  found,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  far  back  in  the  pre-historic 
past  the  art  of  the  metalworker  and  brassfounder  flourished  in  the 
country.  I  asked  my  Mullingar  friend  to  see  the  finder  of  the  bronze 
fragments,  and  try,  if  possible,  to  find  out  whether  any  moulds  or 
portions  of  moulds  were  found  with  him ;  he  did  so,  but  without  any 
good  result. 

"  It  is  probable  that  some  stone  moulds  were  there,  but  the  peasantry 
place  no  value  on  stone  objects,  and  they  are  too  often  neglected  as 
worthless,  or  through  wantonness  destroyed." 

George  James  Hewson,  A.M.,  exhibited  a  photograph 
of  Dunlicky  Castle,  and  said : — 

"  On  going  to  Eilkee,  Co.  Clare,  in  the  month  of  September,  1879, 
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the  first  fhing  I  heard  was,  that  the  old  castle  of  Dunlicky,  which  is 
dtaated  on  the  coast  abont  three  miles  from  Kilkee,  in  the  direction  of 
Loop  Head,  had  fallen  in  the  preyious  month  of  August.  I  found  that 
a  very  large  part  of  the  old  castle  had  indeed  fallen,  and  that  a  great 
deal  more  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  it  to  stand 
veiy  long,  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  full  blast  of  the  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.W. 
gales  from  the  Atlantic. 

"  The  castle  of  Dunlicky  is  quite  difPerent  from  the  castles  seen 
inland,  and  belongs  to  a  class  of  buildings  entirely  confined  to  similar 
situations  on  the  sea-coast.  Those  coast  castles  generally  consist  of 
a  strong  wall  across  a  narrow  isthmus,  cutting  off  a  peninsula  of  greater 
or  less  extent  from  the  mainland,  and  having  a  central  tower  or  castle. 
In  the  case  of  Dunlicky — ^the  wall  is,  in  its  present  state,  without  battle- 
ments— about  eighteen  feet  high  and  over  five  feet  thick.  The  part  of 
tiiis  wall  now  remaining  is  all  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  tower  as  you 
approach  from  the  land  side ;  aU  at  the  right  side  is  gone  and  the  stones 
removed ;  but  I  remember  when  a  good  deal  of  it  remained,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  ditch  or  foss  dose  in  front  of  it  which  is  now  filled 
up  with  rubbish.  The  entrance  was  through  a  gateway  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  tower :  there  was  no  entrance  to  the  tower  itself  from 
the  outside.  The  waU  had  loop-holes  low  down  at  short  intervals,  and 
it  must  also  have  had  battlements,  as  there  are  doorways  for  access  to 
the  top  of  the  wall  from  the  tower  at  each  side.  This  tower  is  very 
small ;  its  breadth  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  waU  is  only 
seventeen  feet  outside  and  eleven  inside.  The  foundation  is  now  so 
covered  with  the  fallen  stones  that  I  could  not  measure  it  the  other  way; 
but  I  remember  perfectly  that  it  was  a  great  deal  less — I  should  say 
from  recollection  not  more  than  seven  feet  inside.  There  was  no  arch  in 
it,  and  no  flue  or  fireplace.  The  back  waU  now  standing  is  only  two  feet 
tour  inches  thick  at  the  lower  storey,  but  the  front  waU  was  thicker.  In 
the  lower  part  of  this  back  waU  are  two  doors,  one  over  the  other,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  ground  floor  had  no  communication  with  the 
upper  ones,  but  that  the  latter  were  reached  through  the  upper  door  by 
a  ladder.  Both  those  doors  were  below  the  top  of  the  thick  wing  waUs, 
At  each  side  of  the  tower,  above  the  top  of  i^ose  wing  walls,  this  back 
wall  of  the  tower  was  recessed  at  each  comer,  to  allow  of  a  doorway 
going  out  on  the  top  of  the  waU  behind  the  battlements.  One  of  those 
recesses  and  doorways  is  now  seen  entire  at  the  right-hand  comer,  and 
the  other  in  section,  the  waU  having  split  down  through  it,  and  the  near 
side  and  top  being  gone.  A  few  feet  above  those  doorways  there  is  a 
set-off  on  which  a  floor  seems  to  have  rested,  and  which  projected  about 
three  inches  all  round,  and  the  back  waU  is  much  (at  least  a  foot) 
thinner  above  this  than  below.  The  side  wall,  however,  is  the  same 
thickness  above  as  below,  besides  the  front  of  the  tower,  all  of  one  side, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  other  has  fallen.  The  back  wall  has  also  lost  a 
good  deal  of  its  height,  fully  one-third  of  the 'height  above  the  wing 
walls,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  height  having  fallen  off  this  back 
wall,  and  a  piece  of  the  fallen  part  of  it  is  now  lying  across  the  top  of 
the  small  part  of  the  side  waU  which  remains.  In  consequence  of  the 
difference  between  the  thickness  of  the  back  wall  of  the  tower  and  of 
the  side  wing  walls,  a  good  deal  of  the  interior  of  the  tower  went  back 
into  the  thickness  of  the  latter,  and  aU  that  part  of  the  tower  which  was 
in  advance  of  them  h^  fallen.    There  was  a  loop-hole  at  each  side 
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at  different  levels,  exactly  in  the  re-entrant  angle,  formed  by  the  sides 
of  the  tower  and  the  wing  walls,  both  of  which  are  seen  in  section,  the 
wall  having  split  down  through  them.  Over  the  main  entrance  in 
the  thick  wing  wall  there  are  two  corbals  or  brackets,  each  consisting  of 
three  stones,  one  over  the  other,  but  there  are  no  remains  whatever  resting 
on  them,  nor  anything  to  show  what  they  were :  they  are  some  way 
down  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  there  is  no  break  or  want  in  the  facing 
masonry  of  the  wall  between  or  above  them.  The  masonry  throughout 
is  of  the  rudest  possible  description.  There  is  not  a  single  dressed  stone 
in  the  entire  building.  The  stones  are  flat  and  small,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  lintels,  and  a  very  few  others,  all  which  seem  to  have  been 
water- worn  from  lying  on  a  beach.  The  jamb-stones  of  all  the  openings 
are  as  small  and  as  bad  as  the  rest,  and  neither  of  the  doorways  of 
the  tower  have  any  sign  of  a  reveal  or  of  any  way  for  hanging  a  door. 
At  the  inside  of  the  entrance,  and  of  the  widely-splayed  recesses  behind 
the  loop-holes  in  the  wing  walls,  are  the  remains  of  very  rude  arches 
constructed  of  flags  set  edgeways.  A  rough  wedge-shaped  keystone  in 
the  larger  arch  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  stone  in  the  entire  structure 
which  received  the  slightest  attempt  at  preparation  of  any  kind.  The 
front  of  this  arch  and  the  jambs  of  the  gateway  are  so  broken  away,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  see  what  they  were  or  how  the  gate  was  hung.  The 
mortar  is  made  of  burned  sea-shells  and  mixed  sand  and  gravel,  a  great 
deal  of  the  latter  being  as  coarse  as  Alberts,  which  caused  the  joints  in 
the  masonry  to  be  very  open,  and  exposed  them  very  much  to  the  action 
of  the  weather  and  of  the  spray  from  the  sea.  I  thmk  it  hardly  possible 
that  this  tower  could  have  been  used  as  a  residence.  It  seems  as  if  the 
entire  structure  was  intended  to  enclose  a  place  of  safety  from  sudden 
forays,  and  that  the  tower  was  merely  used  as  a  watch-tower,  it  not 
being  (except  in  height)  larger  than  an  ordinary  garden  turret.  The 
space  enclosed  most  likely  contained  dwellings  of  a  more  humble  and 
perishable,  but  also  of  a  more  habitable  and  comfortable,  nature.  Bude 
and  devoid  of  architectural  features  as  was  the  old  castle  of  Dunlicky, 
its  fall  is  much  to  be  regretted.  It  belonged  to  a  distinct  class  of 
buildings  entirely  confined  to  the  coast,  the  examples  of  which  are  very 
fast  disappearing.  It  was  an  object  which  gave  great  and  agreeable 
variety  to  the  grand  and  wild  coast  scenery  around,  and  was  a  favourite 
termination  for  walks  and  donkey  rides,  and  a  great  rendezvous  for  pic- 
nics, and  must  occupy  a  place  in  the  memories  of  thousands  now  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  not,  however,  the  only  object  of  anti- 
quarian interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  half-way  from  Kilkee  to 
fiunlicky,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  cliffs,  arise  sbraight  from  the 
sea  the  lofty  and  precipitous  sides  of  Bishop's  Island,  on  which  can 
still  be  distinguished  the  remains  of  a  small  and  very  ancient  mortarless 
stone-roofed  chapel  or  oratory,  and  of  a  round  beehive-house.  They  are 
now  sadly  ruined,  the  roofs  of  both  being  gone,  but  the  sloping-jambed, 
flat-topped  doorways  of  both,  and  the  square  east  window  of  the  oratory, 
can  be  distinguished  with  a  glass,  though  to  a  casual  observer  the 
*  Cathedral*  and  'Palace'  of  the  *  Hungry  Bishop'  seem  to  be  nothing 
but  shelter  for  sheep.  I  send  a  photograph  of  Dunlicky  Castle  as  it 
was  before  the  recent  fall  of  part  of  it." 

Dr.  Caulfield  exhibited  three  large  quarto  volumes, 
containing  several  hundred  original  documents  relating 
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to  the  county  and  city  of  Cork.  In  this  collection  of 
local  Mss.  were  several  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Sees  of  Cork  and  Cloyne  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Amongst  some  highly  interesting  records  of 
the  See  and  Cathedral  of  Cloyne  was  a  contemporary 
copy  of  an  Inquisition  taken  at  the  King's  Old  Castle, 
C!ork,  13th  December,  1664,  before  Richard  Scudamore, 
ar.,  Dep.  Esch.  of  the  Co.  Cork ;  Robert  Southwell,  of 
Kinsale,  ar. ;  Dr.  Roger  Boyle,  Dean  of  Cork ;  George 
Symms,  of  Carriganass,  Co.  Cork,  ar,^  Commissioners 
under  the  Great  Seal,  to  inquire  on  the  oath  of  free- 
holders in  Co.  Cork  and  the  Sheriff  of  same,  whether 
John  fitz  Edmond  Gerald,  Knt.,  late  of  Ballymalloe, 
Bar.  of  Imokilly,  died  intestate  or  not.  The  following 
were  sworn : — -Howard  St.  Leger,  of  Castlemore,  ar. ; 
Emanuell  More,  of  Ross,  ar. ;  Richard  Newman,  of 
Gortroe,  ar. ;  William  Harding,  of  Ballymore,  ar.  ; 
Richard  Covett,  of  Ballygarvail,  gen. ;  John  Morley,  of 
Beale  Gooly,  gen. ;  William  Daunt,  of  Tracton  Abby, 
yen. ;  Walter  Bauldwin,  of  Garrane  Icoinge,  gen. ; 
Maslin  Alcocke,  of  Derrygariffe,  gen. ;  John  Freake,  of 
Eoiockanvile,  gen. ;  Francis  Barnard,  of  Castleniahoune, 
gen.\  John  Borne,  of  Bandonbridge,  gen. ;  Richard  Dash- 
wood,  of  Bandonbridge,  gen. ;  William  Wright,  of  same, 
gen. ;  Nicholas  Kinge,  of  Ballygarvan,  gen. ;  Zacar. 
Travers,  of  Garrycloyne,  ar. ;  Walter  Croker,  of  Curry- 
glass,  gen.^  who  say  on  oath  that  said  John  fitz  Edmond 
Gerald,  Knt.,  made  his  last  will  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God.  1  Sep.  1640.  I,  Sir  J.  Pitz  E.  Gerald,  Kt. 
of  Ballymaloe,  make  my  last  will,  my  debts  being  paid.  I  bequeath  to 
H.  M.  Sing  Charles  all  the  impropriate  tythes,  church  and  abby  lands 
expressed  in  the  annexed  schedule,  that  were  in  the  possession  of  my 
grandfather  old  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald  of  Cloyne,  Knt.,  or  that  now  are 
in  my  possession  so  bequeathed  by  said  Sir  John,  which  will  was 
concealed  by  me  until  this  my  last  wiU.  It,  I  bequeath  to  Mr.  John 
Hodnett,  named  from  Bellvelly,  Bar.  of  Barrjmore ;  Mr.  David  Poore, 
of  Shanagarry,  Esq. ;  Garrett  Barry,  of  Dongoumey ;  Jordan  Condone, 
late  of  Corke  Begg  ;  Mr.  Thomas  TJnic,  of  Youghal,  my  kinsman ; 
William  Supple,  of  Aghada;  David  Eoe,  BoUagane,  ats.  Gerald,  de- 
scended from  the  house  of  Clenglish,  his  heirs ;  Edmond  Fitz  G.,  ats. 
M;=Robin8on,  of  Bally  M^Cody,  the  Bt.  heire  of  Richard  Kinfecke,  late  of 
Rinkenfeick ;  John  Fitz  G.,  of  Milshane,  and  Richard  Fitz  G.,  late  of 
Ballycotten,  all  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  annexed  schedule,  which 
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formerly  were  their  own  proper  inheritance,  to  them  and  their  heirs  for 
ever.    It.  I  confess  before  God  and  the  world,  with  the  advice  of  my 
friends,  that  I  have  invented  a  pretended  fee  tayle,  pretending  to  avoid 
all  my  former  lavishing  in  this  world,  hopeing  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
my  son  and  heir,  but  fearing  it  to  be  my  damnation,  I  revoke  said 
feetayle,  which  was  pretended  to  be  done  by  m^  grandfather,  and  that 
such  feetayle  shall  not  be  any  hindrance  against  any  person  that  I 
contracted  any  of  my  estate  unto,  to  stand  in  full  force  in  law,  and  that 
my  executors  shall  satisfy  any  persons  that  have  any  interest  in  any 
foresaid  premises,  to  satisfy  them  of  as  good  land  as  they  shall  think  fit 
of  the  rest  of  my  estate,  as  my  interest  in  the  annexed  schedule  was  not 
lawful.    It.  To  my  second  son  Thomas  Fitz  G.  as  in  annexed  schedole 
mentioned.    It.  To  my  cousin  Thomas  Fitz  G.  of  Inchynycranagh,  the 
mortgage  I  have  upon  fivescore  acres  of  same,  as  a  marriage  x>ortion  to 
my  cousin  Susan  Barry,  with  a  lease  of  71  years  of  all  the  lands  by  me 
set  to  his  father  for  same  rent.    It.  To  my  cousin  Redmond  Fitz  G.,  of 
Bally gibbion,  a  lease  of  71  years  of  said  plowland,  upon  same  rent  as  his 
father  paid.     It.  To  my  brother  Richard  Fitz  John  G.  the  half  plowland 
of  Bridgfield  for  71  years,  with  the  lands  of  Lighane,  for  same  rent  as 
he  paid.    It.  To  my  son  G^ratt  Fitz  John  G.  and  my  daughter,  Honnor 
Fitz  G.,  and  my  dr.  Ellen  Fitz  G.  as  much  as  my  executors  shall  think 
fit.   It.  To  my  brother  Maurice  Fitz  Edmond  G.  and  my  cousin  Edmond 
Fitz  James  G.,  of  Coologory,  or  either  of  them,  the  lands,  their  former 
estates,  and  discharged  of  aU  rents,  &c.,  of  said  Sir  John  Fitz  G.,  of 
Ballymalloe,  his  heirs,  &c.     Witness  my  hand,  &c.,  John  Fitz  Gerald. 
Present,   Ja.  fitz  John  Gerald,   Ja.   fitz  Gerald,   Gerald  fitz  Gerald. 
The  Schedule. — First  for  his  Majesty  to  his  disposal.     The  two  plds.  of 
Ballycotten ;  the  two  pMs.  of  Ballycronyne ;  the  two  plds.  of  Bally- 
brenagh ;  the  two  plds.  of  Ballybane ;  the  pid.  of  BaUy  Russle ;  the  half 
pid.  of  Prehill ;  the  half  pi?,  of  Eillenumery ;  the  half  pU.  of  Gleane- 
more ;  the  four  pms.  of  Killm^'lenine,  belonging  to  the  cathedral  church 
of  Cloyne;  the  half  pld.  of  the  Abby  of  Kinsale.     The  Impropriate 
tythes  of  Aghada ;  do.  of  Corkebegg ;  do.  of  Killteskin ;  do.  of  Rostel- 
lane ;  do.  of  Garranekinif ecky ;  do.  of  Ballyncory ;  do.  of  Inshynebacky ; 
do.  of  par.  of  Clonmult ;  do.  of  par.  of  Dagindonovane ;  do.  of  Mogeely ; 
do.  of  par.  of  Garryvoe ;  do.  of  par.  of  Ballintample ;  do.  of  par.  of 
Boughalane;  do.  of  Gorabby,  cent.  60  ac.;  Ballyncurtehicke,  40  ae.; 
Knocknagowre,  one  pI9. ;  Killeagh,  60  ae. ;  XilUnemanagh,  one  ^.  • 
Downickmore.  one  pISl. ;  the  lands  of  Enockane  Grifiine,  belonging  to 
the  abby  of  Corabby.    It.  for  the  use  of  Mr.  John  Hodnett  the  pl^  of 
Listuree,  with  the  half  pl^.  of  Hodnett's  Wood.    It.  for  the  use  of 
Mr.  David  Poore  the  pI3.,Ballynlondry  and  the  20  ae.  of  Ballym'^maul- 
tine.    It.  for  Garrett  Barry,  of  Dungomy,  the  pl3.  of  Rathcannane,  the 
picl.  of  Courigh,  and  the  pl^.  of  Ballynknocke.     It.  for  the  use  of  Jordan 
Condon,  the  pld.  of  Corkebegg;  Knockerkeade,  one  pld.;  Banishane, 
60  ae. ;  Ballinlaugha,  60  ae. ;  Ballyngrowly,  60  ae. ;  (Jortnigapple,  60  ae.] 
Culeogorry,  60  ae. ;  Ballyngronge,  60  ae. ;  Ballyosicke,  60  ae. ;  Ballyni- 
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liilj,  60  ae. ;  Myneooghteiagh,  60  ae. ;  Ballym^gibbeth,  60  ae. ;  Ballyn* 
rahye,  60  ae, ;  Ballyvre,  60  ae, ;  Dangindonavane,  60  ae. ;  BaUincrostie 
one  pld.     It.  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Thomas  Unic,  one  pl3.  of  Muccury,  the 
half  piJ.  of  Glashidomy,  the  lands  of  Bamigihy,  and  the  lands  of  east 
Ballinyarrige.    It.  for  the  use  of  William  Supple,  Shannahy,  20  ae.; 
Cnlbuy,  one  pl3. :  Ballybranagane,  100  ae. ;  Carrue,  60  ae* ;  Lissecrane, 
one  pl^.    Item,  for  the  use  of  David  Boe,  Bollagane,  ats.  Oerald,  hia 
heirs,  the  two  plSs.  of  TraboUagane  and  the  ^.  of  Eillm^'caughiU. 
It  for  the  use  of  Edmond  fitz  Gerald,  ais.  M^'Eobinson,  Mounegoule, 
one  pli. ;  100  ae.  of  Ballyentrigh,  with  20  ae.  of  it  I  let  him  have 
formerly ;  BaUydanielbegg,  30  ae. ;  Gortniskeihy,  40  ae. ;  Bally-Baniell- 
more,  60  ae.    Item^  for  the  use  of  the  right  heir  of  Eichard  Kinef eacke, 
Bingkenefeck,  one  pld.  and  odd  ae. ;  Knockyyillerige,  100  ae.;  Clyduff, 
90  ae. ;   Knocknilehily,  20  ae. ;   BallingouHgh,  30  ae. ;  Knockeiteine, 
10  ae. ;  BaUypheyroade,  40  ae. ;  It  for  the  use  of  John  fitz  Gerald,  of 
IGlshane,  the  fourscore  ae.  of  the  two  Sleayiens.    It.  for  the  use  of 
Bichard  fitz  Gerald,  the  half  pI3.  of  Ballyreagane  and  two  parts  of  the 
cloase  and  gardens  of  Ballyhinikine.    It.  for  the  use  of  Thomas  fitz 
John  Gerald  the  4  pOs.  of  Eostellane,  Knockmumy,  Duletter,  Ballyni- 
dassy,  and  the  rest  of  the  4  plds.  belonging  to  Bosstellane,  after  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Bourcke.    It.  for  my  son  and  heir  Edmond  fitz 
Gerald,  and  the  use  of  my  wife  Dame  Ellen  Barry,  the  rest  of  my  real 
and  personal  estate.   Wilniess  my  hand.    Present,  James  fitz  John  Gerald, 
James  fitz  Gerald,  Gerald  fitz  Gerald.    James  fitz  Gerald,  of  Bally- 
m^'cody,  gent.,  aged  80  years,  being  sworn,  deposeth,  that  he  was  present 
at  Ballyhonocke,  where  Sir  John  fitz  Edmond  Gerald,  late  of  Bally- 
maloe,  Ent.;  dec.,  did  make  his  last-  will,  with  the  schedule  annexed, 
bearing  date  1   Sep.  1640.    There  were  likewise  present  James  fitz 
John  G.   and  Gendd  fitz  G.,   both  since  deceased.    Said  James  fitz 
John  G.  being  the  person  whom  said  Sir  John  entrusted  with  the  keeping 
of  the  evidences  concerning  his  estate,  to  be  preserved  until  his  death, 
and  to  be  by  him  then  published ;  and  further,  said  Sir  John  died  in 
Dec'.,  1640,  and  about  four  or  five  days  before  his  death  he  sent  for 
James  fitz  John  G.,  with  whom  he  deposited  his  will,  and  told  him  that 
his  old  disease  of  the  Palsy  came  upon  him,  and  that  he  feared  he 
should  be  speechless  in  a  little  time,  and  caused  his  will  to  be  read  unto 
him,  and  desired  if  he  should  die  that  said  James  fitz  John  G.  would 
publish  his  will,  and  cause  the  several  lands  to  be  restored  to  the 
gentlemen  whose  estates  he  had  for  a  long  time  wrongfully  deteyned, 
and  that  said  Sir  John  being  much  troubled  with  a  Palsy,  by  reason 
whereof  he  could  hardly  write,  caused  a  bullet  to  be  warmed,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  for  some  time,  until  his  hand  being  warmed,  he  was 
able  to  write  his  name,  which  he  did,  and  likewise  declared  a  codicil, 
not  to  alter  said  will,  but  to  add  some  lands  which  he  had  wrongfully 
detained,  and  forgot  to  insert;  and  particularly  deponent  remembred 
the  lands  (d  Ballycannanane,  belonging  to  the  Bpk.  of  Cloyne,  and  Ardragh 
and  Bathcollyne,  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Supple,  of  Aghada;  the 
lands  of  Banchymore  and  Ballyclemesly,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas 
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ITniack,  in  the  which  codicill,  as  if  he  had  been  making  his  confession  to 
the  Priest,  he  begged  pardon  of  God  for  concealing  his  grandfather's 
will,  and  detaining  these  lands  from  the  Church.  John  fitz  G.,  of  Bally- 
william,  gent.,  aged  35  years,  deposeth,  that  in  1653  remembereth  being 
at  Bally  fine  with  his  grandfather,  James  fitz  John  G.,  then  very  aged 
and  in  bed,  he  delivered  him  a  key,  and  wished  him  to  bring  him  Sir 
John  fitz  Edmond  G.*s  will,  which  he  found  in  a  box,  or  little  trunk, 
and  opening,  found  this  will  and  schedule  now  showed  to  him,  being 
four  sheets  of  paper  sewed  together,  which  he  read ;  and  further  said  to 
him,  I  leave  my  curse  upon  you  if  you  do  not  divulge  this  my  will,  and 
restore  the  several  forged  and  invented  papers  to  the  persons  whose 
lands  are  detained  from  them  unjustly;  and  further  said,  there  was 
never  the  like  unjust  things  done  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
beating  his  breast,  said,  I  am  damned,  unless  God  be  merciful  to  me, 
for  those  unjust  dealings.  Jone  Grumwell,  ats.  Gerald,  wife  of  Patrick 
G.,  of  Killgarrilondea,  Co.  Kerry,  aged  39  years,  deposed  that  in  1653, 
being  at  Bally  fine,  saw  James  fitz  John  G.,  her  grandfather,  deliver  a 
key  to  John  fitz  G.,  of  Ballywilliam  &c.  (same  evidence  as  preceding 
witness).  Honnora  Barry,  ats.  Gerald,  wife  of  Garrett  Barry,  of 
Capnepast,  Co.  Clare,  aged  35  years,  deposeth  (same  evidence).  I  pray 
God  forgive  me  the  concealment  of  my  cousin  James  fitz  Gerald,  of 
Eostellane,  who  desired  me  to  leave  his  own  land  to  Mr.  Thomas  TJnic, 
of  Youghall,  who  is  expressed  in  the  aforesaid  will,  and  I  doe  further 
confess  that  if  any  evidence  be  produced  by  my  son  and  heir,  to  avoid 
his  Maj'.  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  aforesaid  codicill,  that  there  are  none 
but  forgeries,  and  especially  the  feetayle,  dated  1608,  ard  if  I  had  not 
wasted  the  most  part  of  my  estate,  I  had  been  cast  long  agoe  by  Jordaae 
Condon  and  others.  I  bequeath  to  His  Maj'.  all  the  church  lands,  &c.; 
also  the  two  pms  of  Bally cannanane,  and  if  there  be  any  more  belonging 
to  the  church.  It,  to  Jordon  Condon,  William  Supple,  &c.,  all  the 
lands  afore  mentioned.  It.  to  my  brother  Edmond  fitz  G.,  of  Bally- 
marter,  the  two  plds.  of  Eathcoursy.  It,  to  Robert  Caryn  the  fourscore 
ac.  o£  Ballynemetticke.  It,  to  William  fitz  G.,  of  Lisquinlane  and  his 
h.  the  castle,  tonnes,  and  lands  of  Cahirmony.  It,  to  the  right  heir  of 
John  Condone  and  his  h.  the  lands  of  Glanturkine.  It,  to  Morris 
Hagherin,  of  Ballynrostige,  and  his  h.  a  lease  of  100  ae,  of  BaUin- 
rostige.  It,  a  lease  of  71  years  to  Morris  Hagherin  of  five  score  ac,  of 
Ballmrostige  and  Loughtroe.  It,  to  my  cousin  Maurice  White,  of 
Crobally,  and  his  h.  the  pli.  of  Bally m'^ky.  It.  to  my  cousin  Edmond 
fitz  G.,  of  Coologory,  and  his  h.  a  lease  of  71  years  of  the  two  plds. 
of  Garraneny — Kinif ecke  (same  rent  as  formerly)  as  a  consideration  of  his 
lease  of  Coologory ;  and  lastly,  know  ye  that  I,  Sir  John  fitz  G.,  have 
delivered  and  exchanged  six  pence  sterling,  to  Gerald  fitz  James  G.,  in 
the  name  of  my  executors,  as  absolute  possession  of  said  castles,  towns  & 
lands.     Witness  my  hand  and  seal.     1  Dec.  1640. 

A  briefe  prayer  for  conclusion. — Jesus  give  me  grace  to  order  my 
life  and  the  work  of  my  body  and  soul,  with  actual  intent  finally  to 
thee,  and  to  the  reward  of  thine  infinett  joy  and  eternal  felicity,  the 
water  and  blood,  wliich  ran  from  thy  blessed  harte,  wash  my  soul  from 
sin  and  inquity,  and  purchase  to  me  abundance  of  grace  fitful  to  serve 
thee.     0  Lord,  my  life,  my  might  and  my  sight,  gide  me,  fide  me,  and 
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Bpejd  me,  the  pilgrimage  of  this  mortallytie.  Grant  me,  Lord,  hy  the 
merittfl  of  this  passion  and  virtue  of  thy  most  excellent  and  glorious 
divinity,  whatsoever  thy  wisdom  knoweth  most  expedient  to  mee,  which 
my  miserahle  life  is  not  worthy  to  ohteyne  of  thee  at  the  hour  of  my 
death,  when  I  shall  he  accused  hefore  that  death  that  thou  sufferest  for 
Kilmers,  have  mercy  on  my  soul.  John  Fitz  Gerald,  heing  present  at  the 
agning,  &c.     James  Fitz  Gerald,  Gerald  Fitz  Gerald." 

Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  John 
fitz  Edmond  Fitz  Gerald,  of  Cloyne,  whose  stately 
monmnent  still  adorns,  though  stripped  of  much  of  its 
original  grandeur,  the  north  transept,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
styled,  the  Fitzgerald  aisle,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St  Colman,  Cloyne. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  of  Lough  Fea,  Carrick- 
macross,  communicated  the  following  transcript  of  a 
very  rare  tract  in  his  library  there : — 

A  Tktte 
.      ACCOUNT 

OF 

Divers  most  strange  and  prodigious 
Apparitions, 

Seen  in  the  AIE  at  Foins-Town, 

In  the  County  of 

TIPPERART 

IK 

IRELAND: 

March  the  second,  167f . 

Attested  hy  Sixteen  Persons  that 
were  Eye- Witnesses. 

Pnhlished  at  Duhlin,  and  thence  communicated  hither. 


Licensed,  1679. 


LoiTDON  :  Printed  for  L.  C.  1679. 


AN  ACCOUNT 
Of  some  Strange  Apparitions  in  the  Air. 

«*TTpon  the  second  day  of  this  present  Month,  heing  Sunday  in  the  eren- 

U  ing  near  sun-set,  several  Gentlemen  and  others^  herein  after  named, 

walk'd  forth  into  the  fields,  and  the  Sun  going  down  behind  a  Hill,  and 
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appearing  somewhat  bigger  than  ordinary,  they  diflconrst  abont  it,  direct- 
ing their  eyes  towards  the  place  where  the  sun  set.  When  one  of  the 
company  obseryed  in  the  Air,  near  the  place  where  the  Sun  went  down, 
an  Arm  of  a  blackish  blue  colour,  with  a  ruddy  complezion'd  hand  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  end  a  crosspiece,  with  a  ring  &stened  to  the  middle 
of  it,  like  one  end  of  an  Anchor,  which  stood  still  a  while,  and  then  made 
Northwards,  and  so  disappeared ;  while  they  were  startled  at  the  sight 
which  they  all  saw,  and  wondered  what  it  should  be  and  mean,  there 
appeared  at  a  great  distance  in  the  Air,  from  the  same  part  of  the  sky, 
something  like  a  Ship  coming  towards  them,  and  so  near  to  them  it  came, 
that  they  could  distinctly  perceive  the  Masts,  Sails,  Tacklings,  and  Men ; 
she  then  seemed  to  tack  about,  and  sailed  with  the  stem  foremost,  North- 
wards, upon  a  dark  smooth  sea  [not  seen  before],  which  stretched  it  self 
from  South-west  to  North-west ;  having  seem^  thus  to  sail  some  few 
minutes,  she  sunk  by  degrees  into  the  Sea,  her  stem  first,  and  as  she 
sunk,  they  perceived  her  Men  plainly  running  up  the  Tackling,  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship,  as  it  was,  to  save  themselves  from  drowning. 

''  The  Ship  dis-appearing,  tiiey  all  sat  down  on  a  grass  bank,  talking 
of,  and  wondering  at  what  they  had  seen,  for  a  small  space,  and  then 
appeared  [as  that  Ship  had  done  J  a  Fort,  or  high  place  strongly  f ortifyid, 
with  somewhat  like  a  castle  on  the  top  of  it :  out  of  the  sides  of  which, 
by  reason  of  some  clouds  of  smoke,  and  a  flash  of  fire  suddenly  issuing 
out,  they  concluded  some  shot  to  be  made.  The  Fort  then  immediately 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  which  were  in  an  instant  transf  orm'd  into  two 
exact  Ships,  like  the  other  they  had  seen,  with  their  heads  towards  each 
other.  That  towards  the  South,  seemed  to  chase  the  other  with  its 
stem  foremost.  Northwards,  till  it  sunk  with  its  stem  first,  as  the  first 
Ship  had  done.  The  other  Ship  sayled  some  time  after,  and  then  sank 
with  its  head  first.  It  was  observed,  that  Men  were  running  upon  the 
Decks  in  these  two  ships,  but  they  did  not  see  them  climb  up  as  in  that 
last  Ship,  excepting  one  man,  whom  they  saw  distinctly  to  get  up  with 
much  haste  upon  the  very  top  of  the  bow-sprit  of  the  second  Ship  as  they 
were  sinking.  They  supposed  the  two  last  Ships  were  engaged  and  fight- 
ing, for  they  saw  like  Bullets  rouling  upon  the  Sea,  whilst  they  were 
both  visible. 

''  The  Ships  having  gone,  the  company  rose,  and  were  about  to  go 
away,  when  one  of  them  persuaded  the  rest  to  stay,  and  said  he  saw 
some  little  black  thing  coming  towards  them,  which  he  believed  would 
be  worth  their  observation;  then  some  of  the  rest  observed  the  same; 
whereupon  they  sat  down  again,  and  presently  there  appeared  a  Chariot, 
somewhat  like  that  which  Ifeptune  is  represented  riding  in,  drawn  with 
two  Horses,  which  turned  as  the  Ships  had  done.  Northward.  And  imme- 
diately after  it  came  a  strange  frightful  Creature,  which  they  concluded 
to  be  some  kind  of  Serpent,  having  an  head  like  a  Snake,  and  a  knotted 
bunch  or  bulk  at  the  other  end,  something  resembling  a  snail's  house. 

^*  This  Monster  came  swiftly  behind  the  Chariot,  and  gave  it  a  sudden 
violent  blow.  Then  out  of  the  Chariot  straight  leaped  a  Bull  and  a  Dog, 
which  following  him,  seemed  to  bait  him :  these  also  went  Northward, 
as  the  former  Phenomena  had  done,  the  Bull  first,  holding  his  Head  down- 
Ward,  then  the  Dog,  and  then  the  Chariot,  till  they  all  sank  down  one 
after  another,  about  the  same  place,  and  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former. 
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**  These  last  Metecsrs  being  vanislied,  there  were  several  Appearances 
like  Ships  and  other  things,  in  the  same  place,  and  after  that  like  order 
with  the  former ;  but  the  Belators  were  so  surprised,  and  pleased  with 
what  they  had  seen,  especially  with  the  Bull  and  Dog,  that  they  did  not 
much  observe  them ;  and  besides,  they  were  not  so  visible  as  the  rest,  the 
night  drawing  on  so  fast,  that  they  could  not  well  discern  them. 

**  The  whole  time  of  the  Vision  or  Eepresentation  lasted  near  an  hour, 
and  it  was  observable,  that  it  was  a  very  clear  and  very  calm  evening — ^no 
Cloud  Been,  no  Mist,  nor  any  Wind  stirring.  All  the  Phenomena  came 
oat  of  the  West,  or  South-west.  They  seemed  very  small,  and  afar  off, 
and  at  first  seemed  like  Birds  at  a  good  distance,  and  then  being  come  to 
the  place  where  there  was  the  Appearance  of  a  Sea,  they  Were  discovered 
plainly  in  their  just  proportions.  They  all  moved  Northwards,  the  Ships, 
as  appeared  by  their  Wis,  went  against  the  wind ;  they  all  sunk  out  of 
sight,  much  about  the  same  place.  When  they  dis-appeared  they  did  not 
dilate  themselves,  and  become  invisible  as  Clouds  do,  but  every  the  least 
part  of  them  was  as  distinctly  seen  at  the  last,  as  they  had  been  all  along. 
The  height  of  the  scene  on  which  these  Meteors  moved,  was  about  as 
much  above  the  Horizon,  as  the  Sun  is  being  half  an  hour  high.  Of  the 
whole  company,  there  was  not  ai^y  one  but  saw  all  those  things,  as  above 
written ;  aU  agreed  in  their  Notions  and  Opinions  about  them,  and  were  all 
the  while  busie  talking  concerning  what  they  saw,  either  much  troubled, 
or  much  pleased,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Appearance. 

**  The  Names  of  the  Persons  who  saw  the  foregoing  Passage. 

'*  Mr.  Allyc,  a  Minister,  living  near  the  place.  * 

''  Lieutenant  Dunstervils  and  his  Son. 
"  Mr.  Grace,  his  Son-in-law. 

"  Jfc.'^DZrhiri'n.ther;  ]  (^^^  '^  Travellen..) 

"Mr.  Christopher  Hewetson. 

"  Mr.  Richard  Foster. 

"Mr.  Adam  Hewetson. 

"  Mr.  Bates,  a  School-master. 

"Mr.  Larkin. 

"Mrs.  Dunstervils. 

"  her  Daughter-in-law. 

"  her  Maiden-daughter. 
^'  Mrs.  Dwine's  Daughter. 
"  Mrs.  Grace,  her  Daughter. 

"  This  Account  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  Hewetson  and  Mr.  B.  Foster, 
two  of  the  beforenamed  Spectators.  And  when  it  was  related,  a  Servant 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  being  present,  did  confirm  the  truth  of  it ;  affirming,  that 
he  and  others  of  the  Servants  being  together  at  Poini'town^  in  another 
place  saw  the  very  same  sights,  and  did  very  much  wonder  at  them." 

The  following  Paper  was  contributed : — 
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THE  CHTJRCH  ON  WHITE   ISLAND,  LOUGH  EENE,  PAMSH 
OF  MAGHEEACULMONEY,  COUNTY  OF  FERMANAGH. 

BY  W.    F.   WAKEMAN,   HON.    SEC.    FOR  ENNISKILLEN  DISTRICT. 

It  seems,  indeed,  a  very  difficult  task  to  trace  with 
anything  like  a  measure  of  certainty,  and  to  note  their 
chronology,  the  various  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  construction  and  decoration  of  our  churches.  The 
.  varieties  which  present  themselves  are  ijinumerable.  It 
appears  pretty  evident,  however,  that  the  details  of  our 
primitive  ecclesiastical  structures,  such  as  are  exhibited 
in  the  formation  of  doorway  and  other  opes,  roofing,  and 
character  of  masonry,  must  have  been  derived  from  a 
style  of  building  which  certainly  prevailed  in  Erin  many 
centuries  antecedent  to  the  advent  of  the  first  Christian 
missionary  to  the  Scots.  The  flat-headed  doorway,  with 
inclining  jambs,  the  roof  formed  by  the  overlapping  of 
stones  laid  horizontally,  so  that  at  last  the  vault  finis 
formed  might  be  completed  by  one  slab,  are  well-known 
features  of  the  earliest  mode  or  style  of  architectural 
construction  in  Ireland,  or,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  world. 
In  this  country  we  find  these  principles  of  building 
abundantly  illustrated  in  archaic  remains;  we  have 
them  also  in  monuments  which  date  from  the  dawn  of 
authentic  history  in  the  west  of  Europe ;  and  we  find 
them,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  verv  plentifully  in 
structures  which  have  been  erected  within  the  Christian 
period  in  Ireland,  some  at  least  of  which  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 

In  style  of  masonry,  in  form  oi  doorway  or  other 
openings,  our  primitive  ecclesiastical  structures  of  stone 
do  not  differ  from  works  of  an  earlier  and  often  un- 
known era,  so  long  has  the  history  or  the  tradition  of 
the  latter  been  lost  in  the  mist  of  time.  Our  earliest 
churches,  when  not  composed  of  timber,  or  of  wattles 
and  clay,  would  appear  to  have  been  constructed  by 
artists  who  must  have  vividly  inherited  the  ideaa  of 
former  masons,  builders,  or  architects.  One  remarkable 
change,  however,  in  Celtic  architectural  design  seems  to 
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bave  originated  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
oentiuy.  Hitherto  an  edifice  in  Erin^  be  it  on  land  or 
water,  oaisealj  doon,  rathj  tumtdWy  erarmog^  or  cloghhawriy 
was  almost  inyariably  circular  in  plan.  The  so-called 
"Giants'  grayes/'  though  usually  in  form  an  oblong 
^puirangle,  were  generally  surrounded  by  a  line,  or 
hues  of  stones  set  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or  oval.  Our 
earliest  above-ground  four-sided  remaining  structures 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  ciUs  or  churches,  not  a 
few  of  which  can  be  safely  referred  to  a  period  which 
would  very  neaily  reach  flie  fifth  century.  The  word 
M,  or  ciUy  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  may 
not  at  all  times  indicate  a  church  or  a  wood. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention,  in  the  present  Paper, 
to  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  Irish  ecclesiastical 
styles  of  building,  from  the  original  quadrangular  stone- 
roofed  type  of  the  primitive  cill,  reach,  or  reaiupul,  to  the 
grand  so-styled  "  Hibemo-Romanesque "  development 
which  prevailed  here  down  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  or  perhaps,  in  some  districts,  considerably 
later.  The  task,  I  might  say,  has  been  exhaustively 
accomplished  by  Petrie,  whose  unfinished  labours  would 
appear,  from  tune  to  time,  to  have  been  supplemented, 
or  more  fuUy  illustrated,  by  subsequent  writers,  ge- 
nerally of  the  school  which  our  great  archaeologist 
had  lumseU  founded.  The  aim  of  this  Paper  is  simply 
to  describe  the  character  of  a  most  interring  church 
situate  upon  an  island  in  Lower  Lough  Erne,  and  that 
of  some  of  its  accompaniments — a  subject  which  has 
already  to  a  certain  extent  found  place  m  the  pages  of 
this  Journal.  The  Article  I  refer  to  appears  in  our 
**  Journal,"  vol.  iii — ^new  series,  p.  62,  and  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  G.  V.  DuNoyer,  M.RLA.,  an  archaeologist 
the  scope  of  whose  writings  is  well  known  to  the  majorily 
of  the  members  of  this  Association.  I  have  myself 
lately  had  occasion  just  to  touch  upon  the  same  subject. 
Du  Noyer  was  a  man  of  mark  in  the  Irish  antiquarian 
world,  and  his  beautifully  illustrated  disquisition  on  the 
ori^  and  growth  of  our  church  architecture  in  general, 
and  upon  the  antique  ^'  effigies"  of  White  Island  in 
particular  (for  such  was  the  import  of  the  Paper  referred 
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to),  WBS  read  with  general  interest.  His  drawing  of 
the  doorway  of  the  church  has  been  advanced  as  an 
authority,  and  has  been  re-produced  in  at  least  one  work 
on  Irish  church  architecture  of  what  may  be  styled  a 
controversial  kind.  Had  Du  Noyer  confined  himself  to 
the  publication  of  his  very  beautifully  engraved  and  ap- 

Eroximately  exact  representations  of  the  ^^  effigies/'  and 
ad  he  not  surrounded  those  carvings  with  so-called 
"  Cyclopean"  work,  antiquaries  would  have  received,  in 
woodcuts,  a  valuable  addition  to  their  illustrations  of 
ecclesiastical  eccentricities  in  stone.  As  many  readers 
may  not  have  seen  my  former  short  Paper  on  White 
Island,  it  may  be  well  here  to  repeat  a  remark  made 
therein,  that  of  the  history  of  the  place  nothing  is  known. 


Fig.  z.— Grroand  Plan  of  Church  on  White  Island. 

Nothing,  indeed,  has  been  ascertained,  especially  con- 
cerning two  other  *  ^  White  Islands  "  of  Lough  Erne.  All 
the  islands  of  the  lake  so  called  must,  of  course,  ages 
ago,  have  lost  their  original  Gaelic  names.  The  chmrch 
may  be  described,  in  plan,  as  a  parallelogram,  measuring 
45  by  28  feet,  externally.  Its  western  wall  no  lonser 
exists,  and  the  northern  remains  only  a  few  feet  in  height. 
The  eastern  gable  contains,  in  its  centre,  a  large  pointed 
window,  the  only  other  remaining  ope  being  a  door- 
way placed  in  the  southern  walL  This  feature  is  well 
worthy  of  observation,  as  particularly  and  most  evi- 
dently representing,  in  its  details,  one  of  the  very  latest 
examples  of  Hibemo-Romanesque  work  to  be  found. 
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Indeed^  it  cannot  but  be  considered  as  of  transition  age, 
and,  therefore,  of  considerable  interest.  While  it  un- 
doubtedly exhibits,  in  the  ornamentation  of  its  dripstone, 
and  in  that  of  its  abacus,  a  kind  of  fret  which  is  found 
in  the  ornamentation  of  some  of  the  doorways  of  a  few  of 
our  more  decorated  churches — such  as  Killeshin,  Inch- 
agoill,  Disert,  and,  in  a  modified  form,  on  the  cornice 
of  the  Round  Tower  of  Devenish — ^there  is  a  total 
absence,  in  its  details,  of  features  which  would  indicate 
true  Hibernian  work.  The  jambs  do  not  incline  from 
the  base~  upwards — in  fact  they  are  two  inches  wider 
above  than  below — ^nor  is  there  any  attempt  at  inter- 
lacing work  upon  the  capitals,  which,  as  well  as  may  be 
perceived  from  an  inspection  of  the  etching,  which  was 
carefully  made  from  a  photo,  are  purely  Norman  in 


Pie*  3' — Ornament  on  Dripstone  and  Abacns  of  Doorway  on  Wbite  Island. 

form,  as  are  also  the  bases.  Were  the  church  contem- 
poraneous with  the  structures  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  we  might  expect  to  find  in  its  walls  some  ex- 
amples of  polygonal,  or  so-called  ^^  Cyclopean^'  masonry. 
Here  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  rather  rude,  and  the  stones  are 
generally,  but  roughly,  hammered,  not  cut;  many  of 
them  are  simply  rough  field  stones.  I  regret  to  state 
that  the  illustration  of  the  doorway  by  Du  Noyer  is  sadly 
misleading.  The  number  of  voussoirs  forming  the  outer 
arch-head  is  nine ;  that  of  the  sub-arch  six.  Du  Noyer 
Rives  them,  respectively,  fourteen  and  thirteen.  The 
arip-moulding  is  composed  of  six  stones :  Du  Noyer  gives 
the  number  as  ten.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying etching,  this  mouldmg  terminates  with  a  slight 
lateral  extension,  which  Du  Noyer  has  altogether  omitted 
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in  his  drawing.  The  style  of  the  doorway  must  be  con- 
sidered comparatively  late — ^probably  not  older  than  the 
close  of  the  twelfth,  or  the  earlier  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century — and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  work  is  less 
old  than  any  portion  of  the  body  of  the  building  in 
which  it  occurs.  With  the  exception  of  the  very  curious 
"effigies,"  which  occupy  positions  as  building  stones  in 
the  southern  wall  and  eastern  gable,  a  stone  which 
appears  to  have  headed  the  original  window,  a  third 
figure  (now  to  be  seen  under  the  portico  of  Castle 
i^chdall),  and  a  rather  late  eastern  window-case,  no  cut 
stone  belonging  to  the  church  is  known  to  remam. 

There  is  a  well-known  class  of  very  extraordinaiy 
sculpture  found  in  Ireland,  not  only  sometmies  in  the  walls 
of  churches,  but,  in  one  or  two  instances,  as  hitherto 
noticed,  upon  otherwise  exquisitely  designed  baptismal 
fonts  of  a  period  which  archaeologists  would  style  "late 
decorated."  A  striking  example  occurs  upon  a  font 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  of  Eolcam,  near 
Navan,  county  Meath,  and  now  preserved  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Roman  Catholic  church  of  that  parish.  They 
may  be  seen  upon  old  castles,  as  on  the  barbacan  of 
O'Gara's  fortress,  near  Lough  Gara,  in  the  county  Sligo, 
or  even  upon  town  gateways,  as  at  Athlone.  Some 
examples  are  certainly  not  older  than  the  sixteenth 
century.  What  was  their  meaning,  and  why  were  they 
so  variously  placed  seems  to  be  a  problem  which  has  yet 
to  be  solved.  Of  one  fact  concerning  them  it  may  be 
distinctly  stated,  that  from  their  style  of  art,  and  that 
from  the  architectural  character  of  the  buildings  with 
which  they  are  respectively  found,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  assign  the  apparently  oldest  of  them  to  an  age 
beyond  the  mediaeval.  Such  a  figure  from  White  Island 
I  here  represent  (Fig.  4).  It  occupies  a  position  in  the 
wall  of  the  church,  just  three  courses  of  stones  deep  from 
the  abacus  of  the  doorway,  on  the  right-hand  side  as  you 
enter.  It  is  surprising  to  find  a  figiu*e  of  this  class  in 
connexion  with  a  church  so  comparatively  early.  No 
doubt,  in  time  to  come,  antiquaries,  or  ecclesiologists, 
will  be  able  to  explain  the  present  mystery  of  these  and 
somewhat  similar  sculptunngs.     Before  dismissing  the 
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subject,  I  may  observe,  that  the  name  by  which  works 
of  this  class  are  generally  known  is  "  SheelanagiggP 

Our  "  Sheela"  here  measm*es  two  feet  in  length. 
The  figure  is  nude,  except  that  the  shoulders  are  covered 
by  a  short  cloak-like  mantle,  which  Du  Noyer  supposes 
to  be  a  rheno^  or  secular  dress.  I  cannot,  when  touching 
upon  this  subject,  but  refer  to  some  suggestions  ema- 
nating from  our  distinguished  friend  J.  J.  Phillips, 
architect,  of  Belfast,  as  advanced  by  him  in  his  learned 
and  most  interesting  Notes  on  the  Plan  and  Archaeological 
Remains  of  Downpatrick  Abbey:  see  "Journal"  for  July, 


Fig.  4. — Sheelanagigg  built  into  South  wall  of  Church  on  White  Island. 

1879.  "  We  know,"  writes  Mr.  Phillips,  "  that  during 
the  Middle  Ages  symbolism  and  allegory  played  the 
chief  part  in  the  sculptured  decorations  then  introduced. 
From  the  numerous  instances  of  chimerical  monsters 
which  meet  the  eye  in  every  Gothic  edifice,  particularly 
those  for  ecclesiastical  use,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  in 
addition  to  their  architectural  purpose  and  necessity,  they 
were  intended  by  the  art- workmen  to  personify  human 
vices  and  evil  passions.     Generally,  the  more  hideous 
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ones  were  placed  outside  the  building.  Tradition  at 
Down  Abbey  states  it  was  so  there  on  a  corbel  table, 
probably  intended  as  a  caustic  hint  to  church-goers  to 
leave  their  sinful  thoughts  outside  the  church."  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  may  have  been  intended  here.  The 
subject  of  the  occurrence  of  these  not  unfrequent  figures, 
in  a  number  of  our  ancient  structures,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Petrie,  in  his  great  work  on 
the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Ireland.  O'Donovau 
and  O'Curry  are  equally  silent  concerning  them,  whether 
found  on  church  walls  or  elsewhere.  The  subject  is,  in 
almost  any  case,  not  an  agreeable  topic  to  touch  on  with 
pencil  or  with  pen ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  antiquary,  skilled  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  our 
mediaeval  architects,  or  artists  in  stone,  will  present  the 
archaeological  world  with  a  publication  bearing  at  length 
upon  the  purport  of  these  very  often  repulsive,  and  at 
present  umntelligible,  carvings.  We  do  not  require  to 
know  their  era,  as  all  are  certainly  late  mediaeval,  or 
comparatively  modem.  The  "  Sheela"  on  White  Island 
is  evidently  of  the  same  age  as  the  other  carved  figures 
of  the  place.  They  present  the  same  hideous  peculiaritv 
of  cheek  and  mouth  development,  and,  as  ^^e^gies,^' 
have  doubtlessly  emanated  from  the  ideas  of  an  artizan 
who  selected  certain  *^  disestablished "  stones  of  an 
ancient  building  as  material  whereon  to  carve  fanciful 
caricatures. 

After  very  long  and  careful  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, while  still  the  figure  was  facing  me,  I  cannot  attach 
any  value  to  Du  Noyer's  remarks  anent  the  supposed 
tonsure  of  this  "  female  ecclesiastic  "  ! 

Fig.  5  represents  a  figure  placed  horizontally,  in 
the  eastern  gable,  at  some  height  from  the  ground, 
1  ft.  8  in.  long,  by  1  ft.  broad.  It  can  hardly  be  that 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  seeing  that  its  head  is  surmounted 
by  some  kind  of  helmet,  to  which  cheek-plates  are 
seemingly  attached.  The  whole  resembles,  in  many 
respects,  a  portion  of  a  figure  from  the  cloisters  of 
Jerpoint  Abbey,  described  in  our  "Journal"  for  1868, 
by  the  Rev.  James  Graves.  The  Fermanagh  work  can 
hardly  be  other  than  the  "  effigy"  of  an  armed  warrior, 
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some  remains  of  whose  sparth^  or  short-handled  battle- 
axe,  probably  even  at  first  rudely  and  imperf ectly  ex- 
Sressed,  extends  across  a  portion  of  the  figura  The 
erpoint  effigy  has  been  declared,  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities in  such  questions,  to  belong  to  the  early  portion  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  to  have,  no  doubt,  repre- 
sented a  benefactor  to  the  Abbey  in  which  it  was  placed. 
The  White  Island  figure  is  much  ruder  in  character  than 
that  of  Jerpoint,  and  may  possibly  be  somewhat  older  or 
later  than  thirteen  hundred  and  odd.  It  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  that  the  practice  of  carving  in  stone 
monumental  effigies,  properly  speaking,  martial  or  eccle- 
siastical, seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  Ireland  by 
the  Anglo-Normans.  Slabs  bearing  crosses  we  have 
in  abundance,  but  they  are  of  a  distinct  class.  Now, 
Jeipoint  district,  as  we  know  from  history,  was  from  an 
early  date  very  generally  under  the  confarol  of  Norman, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  of  what  may  be  styled  English 
interests  and  influences.  It  was  of,  or  bordered  on,  the 
Pale  for  centuries,  and  no  doubt  the  force  of  what  the 
natives  were  wont  to  call  Sassenach  ideas  of  architectural 
and  monumental  art  there  prevailed  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  which  district 
was  truly  Irish  down  to  the  time  of  the  first  James,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  figure  re- 
presented in  the  above  illustration,  I  would  be  inclined 
to  recognise  a  rude  Celtic  attempt  to  imitate  monumental 
carvings  which  were  known  in  the  eastern  and  southern 

{)ortions  of  Ireland.  The  helmet  is  rather  round  and 
ow,  but  the  seeming  cheek-pieces  and  nasal  are  well- 
defined,  of  considerable  thickness,  and  the  oculariaj  or 
apertures  for  the  eyes,  are  very  distinctly  marked,  and 
interestingly  compare  with  those  from  Jerpoint,  and  one 
from  Devenish,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  There  is  a 
most  curious  representation  of  the  pose  of  one  of  the 
hands  and  arms,  the  left,  of  this  figure.  The  hand  is 
raised  nearly  to  the  lips,  and  appears  to  hold  an  object 
shaped  like  a  small  refique  case.  The  action  is  singu- 
larly like  that  which  some  modem  Continentals  exhibit 
when  taking  an  oath.  The  old  sculptor  does  not  appear 
to  have  attempted  the  representation  of  thumb  or  fingers. 
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Possibly  some  kind  of  rude  gauntlet,  which  enveloped 
the  whole  of  the  hand,  is  here  roughly  shown.  Here, 
as  at  Jerpoint,  there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  the 
usual  figuring  of  ringed  mail,  but  the  dress  is  long  and 
sleeved,  and  is,  in  general  design,  very  similar  to  the 
surtout  of  mail  which  was  worn  by  Insh  knights  and 
gallowglasses,  from  an  unknown  period,  even  down  to 
file  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

With  respect  to  the  approximate  age  of  this  counter- 
feit warrior  presentment,  and  its  style,  I  am  happy  to 
refer  to  a  very  similar  sculpture,  as  regards  the  nead, 


Fig.  6.— Carved  Head  on  Devenish,  Lougll  Erne. 

which  Seems  to  have  formed  a  corbel,  or  stop  apper- 
taining to  the  lower  church,  the  ceampul  mop,  on  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Devenish,  near  Enniskillen 
(Fig.  6).  This  stone  was  found  by  the  Board  of  Works 
employees,  when  engaged  in  collecting  waifs  of  the 
venerable  edifice,  which  lay  within  or  without  its 
walls.  In  all  essential  particulars,  it  presents  a  head- 
gear identical  with  that  of  the  White  Island  figure, 
except  that  it  is  nearly  life-size.  The  building  of  which 
it  formed  a  portion  was  pronounced  by  that  dis- 
tinguished architect  and  ecclesiologist,  Mr.   Goodwin, 
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F.S.A.,  of  London  (who,  on  one  occasion,  accompanied 
me  to  Devenish),  to  the  late  thirteenth  century  work. 
The  corbel,  then,  may  belong  to  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  following  century,  it  being  generally  admitted  that 
Irish  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  somewhat  prone 
to  continue  forms  which,  in  other  countries,  had  begun 
to  be  disused. 

In  Fig.  7  will  be  found  a  woodcut,  drawn  byDu 
Noyer,  of  an   "  effigy,'*  already  alluded  to  as  having 


Fi?«  7.— Effigy  built  into  the  wall  of  Church  at  White  Island. 

been"  removed  from  the  church  and  placed  under  the 
portico  of  Castle  Archdall.  It  probably  represents,  or 
rather  burlesques,  an  ecclesiastic  seated,  and  bearing 
upon  his  knees  a  small  book-shaped  object,  in  which  the 
artist,  as  we  may  suppose,  intended  to  figure  a  cumdachy 
or  covering  of  something  sacred,  be  it  MS.,  or  other 
relique.     Here  there  is  no  indication  of  helmet,  cheek- 
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piece,  or  tonsure^  the  forehead  being  simply  sunnoimted 
by  a  shallow  projecting  band,  quite  horizontal,  and 
yery  similar  to  work  which  we  mow  to  be  compara- 
tiyely  late.  If  the  carving  (No.  5)  can  be  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  age  of  this  figure,  and  to  represent  an 
ecclesiastic,  how  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence which  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of  their  foreheads  ? 
It  seems  to  me  highly  absurd  to  write  that  anything  Uke 
a  tonsure  appears  upon  either  of  themu 

A  question  may  be  very  fairly  asked.  How  was 
it  that  these  figures  became  built  into  the  walls  of 
the  church  ?  It  will  be  rather  a  surprise  to  hear  that 
their  being  so  placed  occurred  less  than  fifty  years 
ago !  I  have  been  informed  by  our  associate,  Edward 
Atthill,*  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Edemey,  that,  when  a  youth, 
he  lived  close  to,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  White 
Island  and  its  antiquities.  Mr.  Atthill  has  given  me 
fall  permission  to  state,  that  he  well  remembers  the 
discovery  of  these  sculptures  by  workmen  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  late  General  Archdall,  when  removing 
some  soil  adjoining  the  old  cemetery,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  fence.  The  Greneral,  it  seems,  was  so  struck 
by  the  singularity  of  their  appearance,  that  for  their  safe 
keeping,  and  proper  exhibition,  he  caused  them  to  be 
buift  into  the  walls  of  the  church.  The  "  Sheela"  was 
probably  placed  in  the  position  which  it  now  occupies 
at  the  same  time. 

With  just  a  remark,  I  shall  conclude.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  know,  that  the  style  of  cut-stone  masonry, 
veiy  often,  but  erroneously,  styled  "Cyclopean,"  with 
which  Du  Noyer  surrounds  ms  views  -of  the  figures, 
and  the  casing  of  the  doorway  of  the  church,  is  quite 
ima^nary. 

One  more  word  for  the  sake  of  the  old  church,  which 
is  rapidly  hastening  to  utter  ruin  from  the  action  of  the 
ivy  by  which  it  is  weighted.  I  may  say  now,  as  I  have 
elsewnere  stated,  it  is  a  very  mistaken  notion,  that  to 
envelop  an  ancient  edifice  in  ivy  adds,  jn  any  way,  to 
its  picturesqueness,  or  that  the  building  is  less  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  weather  when  thus  covered. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  the  greater  number  of  our  ivy-clad 
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Abbey  churches,  and  oiher  architectural  relics  of  bygone 
days,  are  rendered  more  or  less  useless  to  the  student  in 
proportion  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  ^een  in  which  they 
are  concealed;  and,  so  far  from  bemg  a  protection  to 
old  walls,  ivy  is  known  to  be  their  chief  destroyer,  as  its 
tendency  is  to  grow  through^  as  well  as  over,  the  masonry. 
Once  entered,  it  acts  like  a  wedge,  displacing  the  stones 
and  admitting  water,  and  ultimately  bursting  a  wall 
which,  but  for  its  insidious  advances,  mi^ht  yet  have 
atood  for  centuries.  Captain  Archdall  should  kindly 
take  this  hint,  and  cause  that  not  (in  Fermanagh)  very 
**rare  old  plant"  to  be  removed  from  the  venerable 
walls  of  the  old  church  of  White  Island,  in  Castle  Arch- 
dall Bay,  Loch  Erne. 

P.S. — Since  this  Paper  was  read,  I  embraced  an 
opportunity  of  revisiting  White  Island.  Captain  Arch- 
dall, at  my  request,  had  caused  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  ivy  with  wMch  the  church  was  encumbered  to 
be  removed.  His  workmen,  upon  approaching  the 
ruin,  discovered  that  the  eastern  gable,  containing  the 
pointed  window  (referred  to  ^ttjwaj,  had  fallen.  Upon 
inquiry,  it  was  found  that  just  three  days  previously, 
after  a  smart  frost,  followed  by  a  strong  N.  E.  gale, 
nearly  the  whole  mass  had  succumbed,  taking  with 
it  a  slight  portion  of  the  adjoining  side  walls,  and 
leaving  but  a  few  feet  of  the  ope  standing.  But  perhaps, 
after  all,  this  event  is  not  without  its  brighter  side.  So 
gross  has  been  the  volume  of  the  parasite,  and  so  cancer- 
like its  ramifications  through  tne  wall,  that  no  care, 
accompanied  even  by  the  highest  conservative  skill, 
could  have  saved  the  work  for  many  years  from  be- 
coming the  avalanche  of  stones  it  now  presents.  The 
masonry,  never  good,  had,  from  neglect  of  ages,  become 
quite  rotten.  All  the  cut  stones  which  formed  the 
window-casing  remain,  and.  Captain  Archdall  informs 
me,  shall,  at  his  expense,  be  re-erected  in  a  new,  or 
rather  restored,  gable.  Much  of  the  ivy,  as  I  have 
already  said,  having  been  removed  from  portions  of  the 
body  of  the  church,  a  considerable  face  of  walls,  hitherto 
^^  time  out  of  mind"  hidden,  became  visible.  We  have 
thus  an  opportunity,  more  or  less,  of  learning  from  its 
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style  of  masonry,  etc.,  the  physical  history  of  the  church 
—and  to  this  subject  I  beg,  for  a  moment,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  all  who  have  honoured  me  by  following 
80  &r. 

It  seems  certain,  that  the  oldest  part  of  the  structure 
consists  in  its  doorway,  and  in  a  few  feet  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  wall  (to  right  and  left)  in  which  it 
appears.  A  stone,  here  figured,  was  found  on  the 
island.  It  most  probably  represents  the  head  of  an 
original  eastern  wmdow.  It  is  canopied  somewhat  in 
the  style  shown  in  a  northern  side-wall  of  the  church 


Fig.  8.— Heading  of  an  Ancient  Window,  White  Island. 

ofj^Eilleshin,  county  Carlow.  All  the  rest  is  rude  and 
late,  evidently  belonging  to  an  era  when  the  traditions 
of  the  Goban  Saor  had  become  more  than  mystified.  It 
would  ^pear  that  a  time  had  arrived  when  it  became 
necessary  to  add  to  or  rebuild  the  body  of  the  church. 
The  doorway,  no  doubt,  in  consideration  of  its  elegance, 
was  preserved.  The  architect,  or  his  assistants,  or  one  of 
them,  as  shown  already,  suggested  looking  about  the  ruins 
of  the  original  establishment  and  found  certain  stones, 
no  longer  apparently  required,  and  these  he,  or  they,  at 
once  utilized,  as  materials  for  carving,  in  the  debased 
artistic  spirit  of  the  period  (probably  fourteenth  century) 
the  bizarre  figures  of  the  ^^  Sheela"  and  other  ^'  effigies." 
That  the  stones  given  in  Figs.  5  and  7  had  been  at  one 
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time  used  as  what  modem  masons  call  '^  door-blocb/^ 
there  is  every  probability,  if  not  absolute  certainly. 
The  head  of  the  warrior  stone,  and  that  of  the  supposed 
ecclesiastic,  present  upon  their  upper  end  shallow  rect- 
angular sockets,  just  calculated  to  secure  a  tenon  from 
slipping.  But  more,  the  churchman's  stone  may  be 
further  identified  as  a  quondam  jamb  support,  presenting 
as  it  does  two  depressions,  one  evidently  a  socket,  while 
the  other  is  simply  a  bevel  for  the  drainage  of  wall 
water  from  the  timber  once  inserted  in  the  mortise.  In 
these  opinions  I  am  fully  sustained  by  more  than  one 
practical  builder,  of  Enniskillen,  to  whom  I  submitted 
the  drawings. 


PROCEEDINGS  AND   PAPERS. 


The  Quabterlt  General  Meetiko  of  the  Royal  Histori- 
cal and  ArchsBological  Association  of  Ireland  was  held 
at  the  Museum  of  the  Natural  History  and  Philosophical 
Society,  Belfast,  on  Wednesday,  July  7th,  1880, 

Robert  Young,  M.R.LA.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Members  were  elected : — 

Lord  Arthur  Hill,  Hillsborough. 

Marcus  J.  Ward,  Ulster  Works,  Belfast. 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Lett,  A.M.,  Ardmore  Rectory,  Lurgan. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Mulcahy,  Ballynafeigh,  Belfast. 

George  Raphael,  Galgorm  House,  Ballymena. 

Rev.  John  Macintosh,  Windsor,  Belfast 

R.  J.  Usher,  M.R.LA.,  Cappagh,  Cappoquin. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Abbott,  Tivoli,  Cork. 

Charles  Budds,  St  Mullins,  Graigue. 

John  Coke,  Inland  Revenue,  CharleviUe,  Co.  Cork. 

The  Chairman  then  said  that  he  took  that  opportu- 
nity of  asking  them  to  pass  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Benn  for  nis  great  generosity  and  kindness  in  hand 
ing  over  to  the  Belfast  Museum  the  beautiful  collection 
of  antiquities  which  they  had  seen  that  morning.  He 
hoped    his    munificent  donation  would  prove    an   in- 

4th  ssb.,  tol.  t.  Z 
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centive  to  others  to  do  likewise.  He  had  good 
reason  to  know  that  such  was  the  feeling  of  a 
great  many  others.  That  was  his  own  feeling.  He 
was  not  a  large  collector,  but  he  had  a  few  articles 
which  he  meant  to  place  in  that  room.  He  would  like 
it  to  go  out  to  Ulster  and  Ireland  that  they  pro- 
posed to  have  a  collection  that  would  not  be  exceeded 
anywhere,  except  at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  He 
might  mention  that  Mr.  Robert  MacAdam — ^wno,  he 
regretted  to  say,  was  absent — ^was  of  the  same  mind, 
and  so  were  others  he  could  name,  but  he  need  not 
particularize  further.  He  was  quite  sure  there  were 
gentlemen  present  who  would  give  portions  of  their  col- 
lections ;  and,  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  it  would  be  a 
very  good  opportunity  for  making  arrangements  with 
respect  to  property  which  generally  was  dispersed  or 
lost  after  one's  death.  He  now  asked  them  to  join 
with  him  in  cordially  thanking  Mr.  Benn  for  his  great 
kindness  in  presenting  them  with  the  Benn  Collection  of 
antiquities,  now  deposited  in  the  Museum. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Benn 
for  the  donation  of  his  collection  of  antiquities  to  the 
Museum,  Belfast.  In  seconding  this  vote,  a  description 
of  the  Benn  Collection,  which  was  afterwards  extended 
into  the  following  notice,  was  given  by  William  H. 
Patterson,  M.R.I. A. : — 

**  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  large  collection  of  antiquities 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Benn,  of  Glenravel 
House,  County  of  Antrim,  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  George  Benn,  to  whom  the  collection  had  been  bequeathed. 

**  The  Council  of  the  Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society,  with 
a  view  of  securing  a  suitable  abiding  place  for  this  important  collection 
of  the  antiquities  of  our  country,  determined  upon  building  an  addition 
to  the  Museum,  which  would  receive  the  Benn  Collection,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  would  afford  some  very  essential  accommodation  for  other 
portions  of  their  collection  which  had  never  been  adequately  displayed. 
The  Council  set  to  work  to  collect  the  necessary  funds,  and,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  friends,  they  were  shortly  enabled  to  commence  operations.  The 
lower  room  of  the  new  building,  in  which  the  Benn  Collection  is  deposited, 
was  formally  opened  on  the  occasion  of  this  meeting  of  the  Boyal 
Archaoological  and  Historical  Association  of  Ireland.  At  the  same  time 
the  remainder  of  the  space  in  the  room,  not  already  occupied  by  the  Benn 
Collection,  was  filled  with  a  most  interesting  collection  of  antiquities, 
chiefly  stone  implements,  Irish  and  American,  which  were  lent  by  a 
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small  nnmber  of  friends  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  are  the  for- 
tunate possessors  of  very  fine  collections.  This  loan  collection  is  only 
mentioned  incidentally ;  but,  having  named  it,  I  should  like  just  to  say 
further,  that  among  those  who  contributed  towards  the  collection  were 
Messrs.  Gray,  Knowles,  Raphael,  Rev.  P.  O'Laverty,  Canon  MacBwaine, 
Canon  Grainger,  and  the  Earl  of  Antrim.  I  should  also  specially  mention 
Mr.  Gray's  series  of  coloured  drawings  of  cromlechs  and  other  rude  stone 
monuments  and  remains  existing  in  this  neighbourhood.  This  series  is 
most  interesting. 

"I  have  already  mentioned  briefly  how  and  when  the  collection 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  and  now  it  will 
be  well  to  mention  more  particularly  the  classes  of  objects  and  the  num- 
bers of  objects  in  each  class,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
collection.  But  flrst  let  me  say  that  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Benn  had  ex- 
ceptionally good  opportunities  for  forming  a  collection  of  Irish  antiquities. 
The  possessor  of  ample  means,  he  lived  for  many  years  in  a  district  which 
is  probably  the  richest  in  Ireland  in  stone  implements.  Living,  not  in  a 
town,  but  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  country  district,  he  became  known  far 
and  near  as  a  purchaser  of  anything  curious  which  might  be  found  from 
time  to  time  in  the  bogs  or  in  the  operations  of  the  farm,  of  reclaim- 
ing and  breaking  up  waste  lands,  sinking  drains,  clearing  out  water- 
courses, and  all  the  other  ways  in  which  lost  and  buried  objects  come  to 
light. 

'^  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  chief  friends  of  collectors 
o!  antiquities  are  ragmen.  These  men  in  wandering  all  over  the  country 
have  opportunities  of  getting  possession  of  things  that  have  been  found ; 
and  when  they  know  that  certain  things  are  in  demand,  they  inquire  for 
them,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  numbers  of  things  they  pick  up — in  this 
cottage  a  flint  arrow-head  or  a  stone  axe ;  in  that  a  bronze  spear-head 
or  celt ;  and  in  another  a  quern-stone,  an  enamelled  bead  or  old  coin. 
These  things  are  carefully  stored  away  for  days  and  weeks,  as  the  case 
may  be,  till  the  ragman's  wanderings  bring  him  near  the  house  of  the 
collector,  whom  he  has  had  in  view  all  the  time  as  the  person  who  will 
give  him  shillings  for  what  he  has  only  paid  pence ;  and  the  collector  is 
glad  to  get  an  addition  to  his  cabinet,  and  dismisses  the  ragpnan  with  an 
admonition  to  bring  him  the  next  curious  things  he  finds.  A  blessing  on 
the  ragmen.  But  for  their  intervention  most  of  the  antiques  that  are  dug 
up  would  soon  be  lost  again ;  unless  of  metal,  the  labourer  who  found  an 
implement  would  likely  throw  it  away,  or,  if  he  brought  it  home,  it 
would  become  the  plaything  of  the  children  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
would  be  either  broken  or  lost.  But  for  the  ragman  most  of  the  collec- 
tions of  Irish  antiquities  would  be  much  smaller  than  they  are.  The 
ragmen  are  not  absolutely  truthful ;  and  if  they  find  that  it  will  enhance 
the  value  of  any  antique  they  have  to  sell,  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
invent  a  story,  as  to  how  it  was  found  in  an  old  rath,  or  fort,  or  castle. 
Some  of  them  also  try  their  hands,  but  in  a  very  clumsy  way,  at  the  forg- 
ing of  antiquities,  but  these  forgeries  are  so  barefaced  that  it  is  seldom 
hard  to  detect  them.  Our  wandering  dealers  lack  the  manipulative  skill 
of  the  celebrated  'Flint- jack.'  Collectors  tell  me  that  when  a  man  has 
brought  them  some  good  things,  and  perhaps  is  likely  to  bring  them 
more,  they  sometimes  take  from  him  these  forgeries,  or  duplicate  speci- 
mens, which  they  in  no  way  require,  in  order  to  encourage  the  ragman  to 
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come  back,  and  also  as  a  sort  of  bribe  to  prevent  him  taking  his  finds  to 
some  rival  collector  ;  for  I  may  say  it  is  one  of  the  special  peculiarities 
of  collectors  to  be  very  jealous  of  each  other.  A  collector  wants  to 
have  things  that  nobody  else  has ;  hence  these  forgeries  and  impostures 
are  winked  at. 

**  Mr.  Benn's  collection  was  especially  rich  in  stone  implements,  and 
this  is  just  what  might  be  expected  in  a  collection  formed  in  the  oonntv 
of  Antrim.  The  county  Antrim  flint  must  have  been  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  from  the  very  earliest  coming  of 
primitive  man  down  to  the  discovery  or  introduction  of  metals ;  and  no 
doubt  our  flint  formed  an  article  of  barter  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
districts  of  the  country,  because,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  Derrj, 
no  flint  is  found  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  It  has  been  more  than  once 
pointed  out  that  regular  manufactories  of  flint  implements  existed  in 
very  old  times  in  diflerent  parts  of  Antrim,  usually  near  places  where 
the  chalk  rocks  came  to  the  surface. 

''  I  will  now  give  an  enumeration  of  the  various  objects  that  compose 
the  Benn  Collection  as  at  present  displayed : — Of  polished  stone  celts 
there  are  194 ;  flint  celts,  partly  polished,  8 ;  finely  worked  flint  arrow- 
heads, lozenge-shaped,  barbed  and  stemmed,  and  lance-heads,  228 ;  flint 
flakes,  worked,  34 ;  thumb  flints,  or  scrapers,  18.  Of  the  class  of  objects 
known  as  hammer-stones,  some  of  which  are  oval,  some  oblong,  some  per- 
forated, and  some  not,  there  are,  including  others  that  may  have  been 
spindle-steps,  about  100.  Of  small  stone  disks,  perforated  by  a  centrd 
hole,  which  were  probably  worn  as  personal  ornaments,  or  as  charms,  or 
amulets,  or  which  may  have  been  spindle- whorls,  and  are  called  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland  *  fairy  millstones,*  there  are  about  290,  There  are  also 
several  querns  and  grain-rubbers,  making  in  all,  of  stone  objects,  a  t'Otal 
of  upwards  of  872.  The  next  objects  which  I  will  direct  attention  to  are 
those  formed  of  earthen  and  glass  materials,  and  these  are  extremely  in- 
teresting, as  they  comprise  the  glass  beads,  of  which  there  is  a  very  fine 
series,  and  also  the  cinerary  urns.  The  beads  in  the  collection,  including 
those  of  amber,  number  about  400.  Some  of  these  are  probably  not 
ancient ;  but  of  undoubtedly  ancient  beads,  both  enamelled  with  several 
colours  of  glass,  and  those  that  are  plain,  there  are  a  great  many.  Some 
of  them,  as  might  be  expected,  are  almost  unique,  audit  is  remarkable  hov 
closely  they  resemble  the  beads  found  in  so-called  Saxon  tombs  in  England, 
as  drawn  and  coloured  in  a  work  on  the  Faussett  collection  compiled  by 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer.  I  would  refer  to  the  flne  series  of  ancient 
beads  that  was  exhibited  lately  by  Mr.  Knowles,  of  CuUybackey ;  and  in 
considering  the  great  number  of  beautiful  and  elaborately  ornamented 
beads  in  Mr.  Elnowles's,  Mr.  Bonn's,  and  other  local  collections,  one 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  immense  numbers  of  these  fine  orna- 
ments which  the  ancient  people  here  possessed.  One  reason,  no  doubt, 
why  so  many  of  these  beads  have  been  found  in  such  a  perfect  state  is 
because  of  the  comparative  indestructibility  of  glass  when  buried  in  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  beads  may  have  formed  the  heads  of  pins  of  either 
wood,  bone,  or  bronze,  the  pin  part  having  long  since  moiQdered  away. 
It  is  possible  that  these  beautiful  beads  may  not  have  been  made  in  Ire- 
land at  all,  but  may  be  of  Continental,  possibly  Italian,  workmanship. 
Very  similar  beads  have  been  found  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  also  in 
Denmark  and  about  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings.     Mr.  Bay,  in  a  Paper  on 
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oiamelled  beads  in  his  collection,  communicated  to  the  Association  in 
1869,  says  : — '  I  would  be  led  to  suppose  .  .  .  that  these  beads  were  im- 
ported, and  that  they  may  be  classed  with  the  antiquities  which  belong 
to  the  late  bronze  and  early  iron  period.  "When  found  by  the  peasantry 
they  are  still  regarded  as  possessing  a  talismanic  power,  and  are  some- 
times called  ghine-an-drudgh^  or  '^  the  magician's  glass  " ;  and  in  Scotland 
they  are  called  ''  adder  stones"  and  ''  snake  stones."'  In  speaking  of  the 
colours  of  these  beads,  Mr.  Day  writes : — *  Blue  appears  to  have  been  the 
farourite  colour ;  but,  while  this  is  so,  our  museums  and  private  collections 
can  show  others  in  pale  green,  white,  yellow,  and  red,  and  with  spirals  and 
other  ornaments  of  varied  colours ;  while  others  have  a  dark  ground-work, 
and  are  studded  with  fragments  of  red,  green,  yellow,  blue,  and  white 
enamel,  which  are  set  without  any  attempt  at  order  on  the  surface. 
There  is  one  form  of  glass  ornaments  which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is 
found  only  in  Ireland ;  it  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  dumb-bell,  and  is 
made  of  green  vitrified  porcelain  or  opaque  glass.'  Some  of  these  small 
double-headed  beads  are  in  the  Benn  Collection.  I  am  aware  that 
Mr.  Edward  Benn  considered  his  collection  of  beads  very  important,  and 
that  he  communicated  a  Paper  upon  them  to  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  which  was  published  in  their  **  Transactions." 
There  are  several  fine  cinerary  urns  in  the  collection,  but  unfortunately 
most  of  them  are  more  or  less  broken,  while  some  consist  of  mere  frag- 
ments. These  urns  contained  the  ashes  of  individuals  of  a  race  which 
practised  cremation,  that  extremely  satisfactory  way  of  disposing  of  the 
remains  of  our  dead,  and  to  which  ancient  practice  there  now  seems  a  dis- 
position to  return.  Such  urns  have  frequently  been  found  in  Ireland,  and 
in  England  and  Scotland.  They  are  filled  with  fragments  of  charred 
bones,  and  are  generally  discovered  with  the  mouth  or  open  downwards, 
resting  on  a  slate  or  small  slab,  and  surrounded  by  a  rudely-built  chamber 
of  stones.  One  of  the  urns  in  this  collection  was  found  in  a  sand-hill 
near  Dervock,  county  of  Antrim ;  another  one  was  found  at  Belsallagh, 
parish  of  Skerry,  county  of  Antrim,  in  1834 ;  and  another  larger  one  is 
labelled  as  having  been  found  in  the  townland  of  Legagrane,  parish  of 
Bunaghey .  Several  small  crucibles,  which  had  evidently  been  used,  are 
in  the  collection.  Such  crucibles  are  occasionally  found  about  the  cran- 
nogs  or  lake  dwellings,  and  were  no  doubt  used  for  melting  the  gold, 
bronze,  and  findriun6,  or  white  bronze,  of  which  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country  formed  the  beautiful  personal  ornaments  and  weapons 
which  are  so  familiar  to  us.  The  finding  of  these  worn  crucibles  proves 
that  metal  work  had  been  carried  on  in  the  districts  where  they  are  found. 
"The  last  objects  which  may  be  enumerated  as  coming  under  the 
class  of  earthen  materials  are  some  of  those  small  clay  tobacco  pipes 
which  are  found  in  many  places,  generally  about  towns  or  places  which 
were  centres  of  population  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago.  The  peasantry 
call  these  Danes'  pipes,  from  the  fondness  they  have  of  attributing  every- 
thing ancient  that  they  do  not  understand  to  the  Danes  ;  or  sometimes, 
by  calling  them  fairy  pipes,  they  attribute  a  supernatural  origin  to  them. 
In  reality,  however,  they  have  a  much  later  and  more  prosaic  origin,  as 
they  were  just  the  ordinary  smoking  pipes  of  about  two  hundred  years 
ago.  They  are  often  found  in  street-cuttings  for  sewers,  associated  with 
copper  coins  of  the  "Williamite  period,  and  many  of  them  are  stamped 
with  initials  or  other  trade-marks,  which  are  known  to  have  been  used  by 
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pipe-makers  who  lived  at  Broseley  and  other  places  in  England.  Of  these 
pipes  there  are  seven.  There  are  also  some  objects  of  jet  which  are 
curious.  This  exhausts  the  articles  that  are  formed  of  glass  or  earthen 
materials,  and  I  therefore  pass  on  to  a  more  interesting  class  of  objects— 
namely,  those  of  bronze.  These  are  more  interesting,  because  they  show 
an  entirely  fresh  departure  in  human  culture. 

''Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  axes  and  lance-heads  formed  of  stone,* 
now  we  find  them  formed  of  a  hard  and  handsome  metal,  taking  a  keen 
edge,  many  of  them  carefully  and  thoughtfully  ornamented  with  patterns 
formed  by  incised  lines  or  dots,  the  very  kind  of  ornament  that  was  most 
suitable  to  the  material  and  the  objects.  One  may  well  imagine  how 
soon  a  race  of  people  armed  only  with  stone  would  go  down  before  a  race 
armed  with  bronze  weapons.  They  would  be  either  exterminated  or  en- 
slaved. 

''  The  division  of  pre-historic  time  into  a  stone,  a  bronze,  and  an  iron 
age,  as  far  as  regards  man's  advancement  in  civilization,  is  an  extremely 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ingenious  one.  This  division  was  first 
suggested  and  adopted  by  the  Danish  archaeologists,  and  was  founded  on 
the  results  of  their  investigations  in  the  peat-bogs  of  Denmark.  They 
found  that  low  down  in  the  peat  the  only  implements  or  objects  of  man's 
workmanship  were  formed  of  stone ;  then,  at  a  higher  level  in  the  peat, 
weapons  of  bronze  were  found,  associated  with  stone.  As  the  explorers 
examined  higher  beds  they  found  that  bronze  incteased  in  quantity, 
while  stone  diminished ;  and,  passing  still  upwards,  when  the  maximum 
of  bronze  implements  and  weapons  had  been  attained,  iron  began  to  make 
its  appearance  as  the  material  of  which  weapons,  &c.,  were  formed ;  and, 
getting  still  nearer  the  surface,  as  bronze  decreased  so  iron  increased, 
until  the  iron  age  was  fairly  entered  on. 

"  Sir  John  Lubbock  divides  pre-historic  archsBology  into  four  great 
epochs.  This  is  done  by  making  two  stone  periods,  that  is,  an  earlier 
and  a  later.  The  following  are  the  divisions  he  adopts  : — *  I.  That  of 
the  drift,  when  man  shared  the  possession  of  Europe  with  the  mammoth, 
the  cave-bear,  the  woolly-haired  rhinoceros,  and  other  extinct  animals. 
This  we  may  call  the  *  Palaeolithic '  period.  II.  The  later  or  polished 
stone  age,  a  period  characterized  by  beautiful  weapons  and  implements, 
made  of  flint  and  other  kinds  of  stone,  in  which,  however,  we  find  no 
trace  of  the  knowledge  of  any  metal  excepting  gold,  which  seems  to  have 
been  sometimes  used  for  ornaments.  This  we  may  call  the  *  Neolithic  * 
period.  III.  The  bronze  age,  in  which  bronze  was  used  for  arms  and 
cutting  instruments  of  all  kinds.  IV.  The  iron  age,  in  which  that  metal 
had  superseded  bronze  for  arms,  axes,  knives,  &c.,  bronze  still  being  in 
common  use  for  ornaments,  and  frequently,  also,  for  the  handles  of 
swords  and  other  arms,  though  never  for  the  blades.  Stone  weapons  of 
many  kinds,  however,  were  still  in  use  during  the  age  of  bronze,  and 
even  during  that  of  iron,  so  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  few  stone  imple- 
ments is  not  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  any  given  find  belongs  to 
the  stone  age.'  For  instance,  I  believe  that  arrow-heads  of  flint,  of 
which  there  are  such  large  numbers  in  the  Benn  Collection,  continued  to 
be  made  and  used  far  down  into  the  bronze  and  iron  periods,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  dark-coloured  stone  celts  or  axes,  of  which  such 
numbers  have  been  found,  were  in  use  in  Ireland  as  late  as  the  time  of 
the  Stuart  monarchs.     The  discovery  of  copper  was,  of  course,  what  led 
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to  the  introdnction  of  the  mixed  metal,  bronze,  which  is  a  very  hard 
metal,  formed  of  a  mixture  in  certain  proportions  of  two  soft  metals, 
copper  and  tin.  Tin  is  too  soft  for  weapons  of  any  kind.  Copper  is  not 
80  soft ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  early  metal-workers  evidently 
tried  how  it  would  suit  for  weapons,  and  accordingly  we  find  axes  of  pure 
copper  in  many  collections,  but  they  are  very  rare.  I  have  not  heard  of 
copper  spear-heads  or  arrow-heads  as  being  found  in  Ireland.  With 
regard  to  copper  implements  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy, 
Sir  William  Wilde  writes  : — '  The  only  copper  implements  of  very  great 
antiquity  in  the  Academy's  collection  are  some  celts  evidently  of  the 
very  earliest  pattern  and  greatest  simplicity  in  construction,  a  couple  of 
battle-axes,  a  sword-blade  of  the  curved  broad  shape  usually  denominated 
scythes,  a  trumpet,  a  few  fibulee,  and  some  rudely-formed  tools.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  copper  celts  are  the  very  oldest  metal 
articles  in  the  collection,  and  were  probably  the  immediate  successors  of 
a  similar  class  of  implements  of  stone.' 

"  In  the  Benn  Collection  there  is  one  copper  celt,  rudely  fashioned,  of 
flat  shape.  The  scarcity  of  copper  implements  in  such  finds  as  have  been 
made  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  facts  that  copper  was  not 
found  to  be  a  very  suitable  material  for  weapons,  owing  to  its  softness, 
and  that  bronze  superseded  it  before  long ;  and  also  because  what  copper 
celts  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the  early  metal-workers  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  bronze  were  probably  re-melted  and  worked  up  into 
bronze  implements.  Of  bronze  celts  there  are,  in  the  Benn  Collection, 
eighty-five,  from  two  inches  to  seven  and  a-half  inches  in  length.  This 
is  a  very  large  number  to  find  in  a  private  collection,  and  is  a  proof  of 
the  late  Mr.  Benn's  industry  in  collecting,  and  also  of  the  exceptionally 
good  opportunies  which  he  had  for  forming  a  collection.  Of  these 
celts  fifty-four  are  either  flat- shaped  or  of  the  winged  form,  which  have 
been  called  Paalstab  or  Paalstav  celts.  These  and  the  solid  celts  were, 
it  is  supposed,  mounted  for  use  by  being  inserted  in  a  handle  of  wood, 
which  either  lapped  over  the  tang  portion  of  the  axe,  or  was  pierced  by  a 
hole  of  suitable  shape  to  receive  the  small  end  of  it.  The  socketed  celts,  of 
which  there  are  thiirty-one,  were  cast  with  a  hollow  or  socket,  into  which 
the  wooden  handle  was  inserted ;  these  frequently  had  small  loops  cast 
on,  at  the  sides,  which  were  most  likely  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a 
tying  through,  to  secure  the  head  more  firmly  to  the  handle.  These  two 
classes  of  weapons — the  one  in  which  the  metal  head  was  inserted  into 
the  wood,  and  that  in  which  the  wood  shaft  was  inserted  into  the  head — 
are  considered  by  0' Curry  to  have  belonged  to  two  distinct  but  contem- 
poraneous races  of  people  in  this  country ;  and  in  his  '*  Lectures"  he  cites 
an  ancient  account  of  the  first  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh,  which  was  fought, 
according  to  O'Flagherty,  in  the  year  a.  m.  3737,  or,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Four  Masters,  in  a.  m.  3303.  The  battle  was  fought 
between  tiie  Pirbolgs  and  the  Tuatha  Be  Danaan,  near  the  village  of 
Cong,  in  the  modem  county  of  Mayo ;  and  the  ancient  records  give  very 
full  details  of  the  weapons  which  were  used  on  both  sides.  The  weapons 
seem  to  have  been  of  bronze,  and  Professor  O'Curry  examines  and  criti- 
cises in  his  usual  painstaking  way  the  various  kinds  of  weapons  which  are 
mentioned,  as  regards  their  form,  material  and  mode  of  use ;  and  in  trans- 
lating the  Irish  names  for  them  he  endeavours  to  identify  them  with 
ancient  bronze  weapons  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 
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Academy.  O'Ctirry's  argaments  are  too  long  for  repetition  here ;  but  I 
^vill  give  one  extract  concerning  this  battle,  which  is  very  instnictiYe  in 
itself,  and  illnstrates  the  careful  way  in  which  0*Curry  treats  his  sub- 
ject : — *  The  Firbolgs  had  settled  their  seat  of  sovereignty  at  Tara,  where 
they  lived  under  the  government  of  a  distinguished  warrior,  Xing 
Eochaidh  Mac  Ere,  when  they  heard  of  the  appearance  of  their  rivals, 
who  had  entered  the  island  on  the  north-west,  and  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  strongholds  of  the  present  county  of  Leitrim.  The  Firbolgs, 
on  consultation,  determined  to  send  a  picked  champion  of  their  force  to 
enter  into  communication  with  the  strangers,  and  to  ascertain  what  their 
intentions  were  ;  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Sreng,  the  son  of  Sengann ; 
and  it  is  in  the  description  of  the  meeting  of  this  warrior  with  Breas,  the 
equally  renowned  messenger  of  the  Tuatha  De  Banaan,  that  the  first  de- 
scription of  the  weapons  on  both  sides,  both  ofPensive  and  defensiye,  is 
found.  Without  occupying  any  unnecessary  space,  then,  in  detailing  the 
description  of  the  battle  itself,  I  shall  proceed  to  refer  to  those  passages 
only  which  contain  any  description  of  the  shape,  size,  construction  and 
use  of  the  various  arms  employed ;  and  I  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to 
classify  these,  as  well  as  I  can,  with  reference  to  the  collection  of  speci- 
mens open  for  examination  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 
Upon  the  selection  of  Sreng  by  the  councU  of  the  Firbolgs,  '^  he  arose 
then,"  says  the  ancient  writer,  "  and  took  his  hooked,  fiim,  brown-ied 
shield,  and  his  two  thick-handled  spears,  called  craisechs,  and  his  keen- 
gliding  sword,  and  his  elegant  quadrangular  helmet,  and  his  thick  iron 
club,  and  he  set  out  from  Tara,"  &c.  And  when  Sreng  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  camp  of  the  Tuatha  D6  Banaan,  Breas,  the  champion  of  the  latter, 
came  out  to  meet  and  speak  with  him,  **  with  his  shield  upon  him,"  pro- 
ceeds the  history,  "  and  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  having  two  huge 
spears  with  him."  The  two  champions,  we  are  told,  wondered  each  at 
the  peculiar  arms  of  the  other,  their  form  and  character  being  different ; 
and  when  they  came  within  speaking  distance,  each  of  them,  it  is  said, 
'*  stuck  his  shield  firmly  into  the  ground  "  to  cover  his  body,  while  he 
looked  over  the  top  of  it  to  examine  his  opponent.  On  conversation,  they 
agree  to  raise  and  put  away  their  shields ;  and  Sreng  observes  that  he 
had  raised  his  in  dread  of  the  '^  thin,  sharp  spear"  of  his  adversary ;  while 
Breas  expresses  similar  respect  for  the  ^'thick-handled  spears"  of  the 
Firbolgs,  and  asks  if  all  their  arms  are  like  them.  Then,  to  give  Breas 
an  opportunity  of  examining  them,  Sreng  "  took  the  tieings  off  his  two 
thick-handled  craisechs  "  (or  heavy  spears),  and  asks  Breas  what  he  thinks 
of  them,  who  replies  in  surprise  and  admiration  of  the  **  great,  pointless, 
heavy,  thick,  sharp-edged  arms,"  and  refers  to  the  sharpness  of  their 
touch,  their  power  when  cast  at  an  enemy,  the  wounds  that  would  come 
of  rubbing  to  their  edge,  and  the  deadHness  of  their  thrust ;  thus  de- 
scribing both  the  form  and  modes  of  use  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  spear. 
Sreng  then  explains  that  the  name  of  the  weapon  is  craisech,  that  they 
are  "  gorers  of  flesh"  and  **  crushers  of  bones"  and  "breakers  of  shields," 
and  that  their  thrust  or  stroke  is  death,  or  perpetual  mutilation.  On 
separating  they  exchange  weapons,  we  are  told,  that  the  hosts  on  each 
side  might  thus  form  an  opinion  of  the  other  by  examination  of  a  speci- 
men of  the  arms.  Breas  gives  Sreng  his  two  sleghs  or  spears,  and  sends 
word  by  him  that  the  Tuatha  Be  Banaan  will  insist  on  half  of  the  island; 
that  they  would  take  so  much  in  peace,  but  if  so  much  were  not  con- 
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ceded  by  the  Firbolgs  they  must  try  the  issue  of  a  battle  between  them. 
Sreng  then  returns  to  the  Firbolg  camp,  and  it  is  in  his  account  of  the 
champion  of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danaan  that  we  have  a  description  of  their 
weapons.  "Their  shields,"  he  says,  ''are  great  and  firm;  their  spears 
are  sharp,  thin  and  hard ;  their  swords  are  hard  and  deep-edged."  And 
8reng  recommended  his  people  accordingly  to  agree  to  the  proposed 
terms,  and  to  divide  the  country  equally  with  the  strangers.  This,  how- 
ever, they  would  not  consent  to  do,  for  they  said  if  they  gave  the  Tuatha 
De  Danaan  half  they  would  soon  take  the  whole.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Ttiatha  De  Danaan  were  so  much  impressed  with  the  report  of  Breas,  and 
with  the  appearance  of  the  terrible  craisechs,  that  they  resolved  to  secure 
themselves  by  taking  up  a  better  military  position  before  the  impending 
battle,  and  they  retired,  accordingly,  farther  west  into  Connacht.'  ' 

"  After  this  follows  an  account  of  some  of  the  events  of  the  battle,  in 
which  the  uses  of  the  several  weapons  are  most  minutely  described. 
O'Cnrry  also  gives  an  account  of  the  second  or  northern  battle  of  Magh 
Tuireadh,  fought  thirty  years  later  than  the  first,  between  the  victorious 
Tuatha  De  Danaan  and  the  Fomorians,  or  sea  rovers.  In  this  account 
the  weapons  are  described  still  more  fully.  And  in  an  account  of  a  later 
battle,  that  of  Ath  Comair,  0' Gurry  again  goes  most  minutely  into  the 
subject  of  the  weapons  used,  and  he  draws  particular  attention  to  a  mis- 
sive weapon  called  a  Lia  Lamha  Laick — translated  a  *  Champion's  hand- 
stone  ' — which  was  carried  for  use  in  the  hollow  of  the  shield,  and  which 
0*Curry  suggests  was  the  polished  stone  'celt'  just  mentioned.  Of 
bronze  sword-blades,  and  what  may  be  called  dagger-blades,  there  are  in 
the  Benn  Collection  twenty-four.  Of  bronze  spear-  or  lance-heads,  many 
being  of  beautiful  workmanship,  there  are  twenty-six  j  these  have  sockets 
for  the  insertion  of  the  shaft.  The  sword-blades,  on  the  contrary,  were 
made  with  rivet-holes,  and  were  rivetted  to  handles  which  were  made  of 
scales  of  wood,  bone,  or  hard  tusks,  such  as  those  of  the  seahorse.  There 
are  about  thirty  bronze  brooches  and  pins.  It  is  in  antiques  of  this  class 
that  we  find  some  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  old  artificers. 
Some  of  Mr.  Bonn's  are  richly  ornamented,  and  are  worthy  of  a  careful 
examination.  There  are  many  other  bronze  objects,  to  some  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  assign  either  a  name  or  use.  Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly 
parts  of  horse-trappings,  spurs,  bits,  &c.,  many  rings  of  bronze,  which 
have  evidently  been  cast,  and  some  of  which  are  still  adhering  together 
in  twos  and  threes  as  they  came  from  the  mould.  There  are  some  small 
finger-rings  and  seals  of  different  materials ;  a  curious  object  made  of  thin 
bronze,  hollow,  and  evidently  in  imitation  of  a  human  finger,  with  the 
nail  and  folds  of  skin  at  the  knuckles  all  complete.  This,  probably,  was 
the  case  or  shrine  in  which  the  finger-bone  of  some  saint  was  preserved 
as  a  relic.  There  are  two  bronze  smoking-pipes  and  two  iron  ones,  and 
also  a  brass  or  bronze  '  beggar's  badge,'  issued  in  the  parish  of  Shankill 
in  1774. 

"  The  most  interesting  object  of  bronze,  and  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting object  in  the  whole  collection,  is  the  small  urn,  or  vase,  bearing 
an  Irish  inscription,  which  has  lately  been  described  in  Miss  Stokes's 
work  on  Christian  Inscriptions  in  the  Irish  Language.  This  little 
um,  which  probably  was  an  altar  vessel,  was  described  by  the  late  Dr. 

*  Jfannert  and  Omtanu  of  the  Aneient  Irish,  by  E.  O'Cuny,  vol.  ii.,  p.  236. 
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Petrie,  in  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  vol.  ii.  He  says — '  This  very  in- 
teresting  little  altar  vessel  .  .  .  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  church 
in  Islandmagee,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  fell  into  the  possessioii  of 
an  old  woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  used  it  for  many  years  to  hold 
oil  for  her  spinning-wheel.  Its  workmanship  is  of  great  beauty,  bemg 
not  only  of  gracef  id  proportions,  but  as  round  and  smooth  as  if  turned  in 
a  lathe.  The  inscription  round  its  neck,  which  is  in  a  beautiful  square 
Irish  character,  enables  us  to  ascertain  with  precision  its  age  and  original 
owner.  It  is  as  follows : — *  Pray  for  Martin  0*Brolachain.'  From  the 
'  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,'  as  well  as  from  the  '  Annals  of  Innisfallen,* 
we  find  that  this  Martin  O'Brolachain  was  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
Abbey  of  Armagh,  and  died  in  the  year  1188.  He  is  designated  as  the 
most  wise  of  all  the  Irish  of  his  time.'  Mr.  Bonn  was  owner  of  this 
precious  relic  in  1832,  having  rescued  it  several  years  previously  from 
its  ignoble  position  at  the  old  woman's  spinning-wheel.  Miss  Stokes  in 
her  work  gives  a  different  reading  of  the  inscription,  and  no  doubt  the 
correct  one.  It  reads — oe  do  m  [ac]  etain  ua  beolchain  (*  pray  for 
Mac  Etan,  descendant  of  Brolchan ') ;  and  it  would  seem  that  this  indi- 
vidual has  not  been  identified,  although  several  members  of  this  family 
belonged  to  Armagh,  and  others  were  connected  with  the  church  at 
Kells.  The  vase  is  two-and-three-quarter  inches  in  height  and  seven 
inches  in  circumference.  In  the  collection  there  is  an  ancient  square 
ecclesiastical  bell,  found  near  Ballymena ;  a  small  square  bell,  cast  of 
bronze ;  and  some  of  the  round  bells  or  crotals,  which,  however,  are  not 
so  ancient.  There  is  also  a  large  rivetted  caldron  of  a  well-known  type, 
and  a  circular  brazen  dish,  which  was  found  at  a  crannog  near  Randals- 
town.  At  this  crannog,  or  lake-dwelling,  many  objects  of  human  manu- 
facture have  been  found  from  time  to  time. 

"  In  the  collection  there  are  a  few  articles  of  wood — namely,  two 
paddles  from  the  peat  which  occupied  the  site  of  a  dried-up  lake,  a  wood 
spade,  a  cattle-yoke,  and  some  mothers,  or  drinking  ciips.  There  arc 
three  gold  ornaments  and  a  silver  bracelet.  I  think  most  of  the  antiqui- 
ties in  the  collection  have  now  been  noticed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
coins.  Of  these  there  is  a  very  large  series.  To  deal  effectively  with 
these  requires  a  special  knowledge,  and  I  may  now  express  a  hope  that 
the  coins  in  this  collection  may  shortly  be  catalogued.  I  may  say  that 
there  is  an  entire  series  of  the  tokens  of  the  Belfast  merchants  of  the 
17th  century,  with  one  exception — ^that  of  the  joint  token  of  Thomas 
Atkins  and  William  Lockhart,  of  which  there  is  a  beautiful  drawing  by 
Dr.  Aquilla  Smith,  of  Dublin.  These  tokens  are  about  thirty  in  number. 
A  very  interesting  token  in  the  collection  is  that  of  W.  Johnston,  of 
Belfast,  of  which  only  this  one  specimen  is  known  to  exist.  From  its 
size  and  the  character  of  the  letters  it  may  probably  have  been  issued 
early  in  the  18th  century.  It  probably  represents  on  copper  a  part  of 
High-street  as  it  then  was ;  the  market-house,  with  its  little  steeple, 
the  river  apparently  unenclosed  flowing  in  an  open  stream,  and  one  of 
the  bridges  which  crossed  it.  It  is  strange  that  no  other  specimen  of 
this  ^  Belfast  ticket*  has  turned  up. 

»  **  Mr.  Benn  has  also  presented,  with  the  collection,  a  number  of  valu- 
able books  on  antiquarian  subjects.  I  estimate  that,  not  counting  the  coins 
and  books,  there  are  in  the  Benn  Collection  about  1500  separate  objects. 
These,  along  with  the  collection  of  Irish  antiquities  already  in  the  So- 
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ciety's  Musenm,  will  form  a  very  fine  nucleus,  around  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  many  interesting  objects  will  from  time  to  time  be  gathered.  The 
Insh  antiquities-room  should  form,  and  I  expect  will  form,  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  in  the  Museum." 

The  Rev.  Henry  W.  Lett,  A.  M.,  gave  the  following 
account  of  Megalithic  Structures  near  Killeavy,  Co.  Ar- 
magh:— 

"Dr.  Joyce's  delightful  volume  of  old  Celtic  Eomances  has  recently 
made  Slieye  Grullian  famous,  but  the  neighbourhood  has  long  been  inte- 
resting to  Ulster  antiquaries  as  containing  the  well<preserved  ruins  of  tho 
old  church  of  St  Moninna  of  Killeavy,  which  is  the  only  example  in  the 
comities  of  Armagh,  Antrim,  Down,  and  Tyrone  (excepting  the  ruins  on 
St.  John's  Point)  of  a  building  with  no  arches,  the  doorways  being  covered 
by  a  horizontal  lintel  formed  of  a  huge  single  stone.  This  ruin  nestles 
under  the  shadow  of  Slieve  Gullian ;  and  has  been  thought  worthy  of  two 
photographs  in  the  magnificent  and  luxurious  volumes  of  Lord  Dunraven. 

"  The  three  megaUthic  structures  of  which  the  following  notes  have 
been  taken  are  all  situatod  within  one  and  a-half  miles  of  the  ruins  of 
Killeavy  church,  some  few  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Newry.  One 
consists  of  the  roofless  walls  of  what  was,  till  half  a  century  back,  a  cairn 
containing  a  series  of  chambers.  The  landlord,  when  erecting  Killeavy 
Castle,  removed  the  stones  composing  this  cairn,  and  also  all  tho  huge 
coverings  of  the  passages  and  chambers  (finding  it  a  convenient  quarry) 
except  one  stone,  about  2i  feet  thick  and  7  feet  by  7  feet,  and  employed 
them  as  building  material.  However,  there  still  remain  the  great  stones, 
between  3  and  4  feet  high,  of  the  side  walls  of  a  long  chamber,  measuring 
48  feet  by  6  feet,  and  a  smaller  one,  about  3  feet  square ;  and  abundant 
traces  of  others  may  still  be  discovered.  A  few  hundred  yards  to  tho 
Bonth,  in  the  same  townland  (Clonlum),  near  the  middle  of  a  field,  is 
what  the  Ordnance  Survey  marks  as  a  '  cromlech.'  This  is  a  chamber 
formed  of  four  large  stones,  and  measuring  inside  4  feet  high  and  4i  feet 
by  2  feet.  This  was  anciently  covered  by  two  immense  stones,  which 
still  remain  uninjured,  though  forced  aside  from  their  original  position. 
These  covering-stones  measure  respectively  6  feet  by  4  feet,  by  2  feet  thick, 
and  5  feet  by  3  feet,  by  2  feet  thick.  This  monument  is  nearly  entire, 
and  being  of  an  unusual  type,  at  least  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  is  well 
worthy  of  being  preserved. 

"  On  the  very  summit  of  Slieve  Gullian,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of 
the  enchanted  Lough  Calliah  Bern,  is  an  erection  of  dry  stones,  marked 
on  Ordnance  Survey  as  a  cairn,  but  which  is,  in  reality,  a  beehive-shaped 
house  or  cell,  closely  resembling  some  similar  structures  figured  by  Lord 
Dunraven.  The  roof  of  this  has  partly  fallen  in.  The  writer  is  not  awaro 
of  the  existence  or,  rather,  survival,  of  any  other  building  like  this  in  tho 
counties  of  Armagh,  Antnm,  or  Down.  And  it  would  be  a  sad  loss  if 
hereafter  some  enterpriser  import  it  ofP  the  face  of  the  mountain,  or 
utilitarian  should  covet  the  stones  to  build  something  else,  as  was  done 
with  the  cells  of  Saint  Domangard  on  tho  top  of  Slieve  Donard,  in  Co. 
Down." 
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The  Rev.  Canon  MacHwaine,  D.  D.,  read  the  follow- 
ing notes  on  a  human  skull^  held  to  be  the  skull  of  Caio- 
lan,  which  he  exhibited : — 

"  Turlogh  Carolan,  or  as  he  is  more  correctly  designated  O'Carolan, 
was  bom  at  Nobber,  county  Meath,  1670,  and  died  on  Saturday, 
25th  March,  1738,  at  Alderford,  county  Leitrim,  in  the  house  of  one  of 
his  oldest  and  most  attached  friends,  Mrs.  M'Dermot.  The  facts  con- 
nected with  the  close  of  his  life,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  one  of 
wandering  and  pilgrimage  almost  throughout,  are  fully  and  affectingly 
detailed  by  Hacrdiman  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work  entitled  Iruh 
Minstrelsy,  or  Bardie  Remains  of  Ireland. 

**  This  close  of  Cardan's  earthly  career,  under  a  roof  not  his  own,  and 
among  comparative  strangers,  accords  hut  too  well  with  the  character  of  a 
wandering  minstrel,  adopted  by  him  through  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
and  which  give  to  him  the  title  of  *  the  last '  of  that  race.  Cardan's 
burial,  however,  was  marked  by  all  the  characteristics  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  interred,  as  his  biographer  records,  '  in  the  MacDermott  Boe's 
vault,  in  their  chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  the  old  Church  of  Kiliman,' 
county  Fermanagh.  The  particulars  of  his  funeral  are  thus  told  by  his 
biographer,  already  quoted  : — *  When  his  death  was  known  it  is  related 
that  upwards  of  sixty  clergymen  of  different  denominations,  a  number  of 
gentlemen  from  the  surrounding  counties,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  country 
people,  assembled  to  pay  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  their  favourite  bari 
All  the  houses  in  Ballyfannon  were  occupied  by  the  former,  and  the 
people  erected  tents  in  the  fields  around  Alderford  House.  The  harp  was 
heard  in  every  direction.  The  wake  lasted  four  days.  On  each  side  of 
the  hall  was  placed  a  keg  of  whiskey,  which  was  replenished  as  soon  as 
emptied.  Old  Mrs.  M*Dermott  herself  joined  the  female  mourners  who 
attended  to  weep,  as  she  expressed  herself,  **  over  her  poor  gentleman,  the 
head  of  all  Irish  music."  On  the  fifth  day,  his  remains  were  brought 
forth,  and  the  funeral  was  one  of  the  greatest  that  for  many  years  had 
taken  place  in  Connaugh];.'  The  remains  of  the  last  of  the  bards  appear 
to  have  rested  quietly  in  the  grave  assigned  to  them  with  so  much 
national  distinction  for  a  number  of  years,  and  little  more  is  heard  of 
them  until  1750,  when,  as  Hardiman  relates,  *0n  opening  the  grave  to 
receive  the  remains  of  a  Catholic  clergyman,  whose  dying  request  was  to 
be  interred  with  the  bard,  the  skull  of  the  latter  was  taken  up.*  The 
Hon.  Thomas  Dillon,  as  Hardiman  further  relates,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Roscommon,  caused  it  to  be  perforated  a  little  in  theforeheadj  and  a  small 
piece  of  ribbon  to  be  inserted,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  other  similar 
disinterred  remnants  of  mortality.  It  was  placed  in  a  niche  over  the 
grave,  where  it  long  remained  an  object  of  veneration,  several  persons 
having  visited  the  church  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  this  relic  of  a 
man  so  universally  admired  for  his  musical  talents.  The  narrative  con- 
tinues until  the  year  1796,  when  the  skull  disappeared;  and  various 
accounts  remain  traditionally  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  its  disappear- 
ance. The  one  to  which  Hardiman  seems  to  give  most  credence  is,  that 
a  barbarian,  whom  he  describes  as  a  Northern  Orangeman,  came  to  the 
ancient  church,  desiring  to  see  the  relic  of  Carolan,  when,  in  a  fit  of 
mingled  fanaticism  and  brutality,  he  discharged  the  contents  of  a  loaded 
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pistol  at  it  and  shatt^ed  it  to  pieces.  After  bestowing  Biindry  impreca- 
tions, which  hardly  bear  repetition,  on  Carolan's  co-religionists,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  riding  away  and  escaping  the  pursuit  of  some  neighbouring 
gentlemen.  One  cannot  help  wishing,  if  this  account  be  true,  that  their 
pursmt  had  been  successful,  but  the  question  remains  whether  the  narra- 
tiTe  is  true.  That  it  is  at  least  doubtful  may  appear  from  the  fact  that  a 
perfectly  different  Torsion  of  the  transaction  is  given  in  a  note  to  the 
passage  above  quoted.  It  may  be  further  stated  that  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  burial  of  Carolan  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  skull 
have  given  rise  since,  periodically,  to  very  warm  debates  and  a  variety  of 
conjectures.  It  would  be  manifestly  out  of  place  to  introduce  any  of 
these  hypotheses  here.  I  shall  only  mention  one,  given  in  the  note 
above  r^erred  to,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  connect  the  narrative  with  the 
relic  now  before  us,  and,  as  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  with  quite  as  much, 
or  indeed  more,  credibility  than  any  other.  The  writer  proceeds  to  re- 
mark that  according  to  the  statements  of  some,  the  skull  of  Carolan 
might  be  seen,  at  the  date  when  he  wrote,  that  is,  in  1831,  perfect  and 
entire  in  the  Museum,  at  Castlecaldwell,  county  Fermanagh,  having 
been  presented  to  its  former  proprietor,  Sir  John  Caldwell,  by  the  late 
George  Nugent  Eeynolds,  Esq.,  who  conveyed  it  privately  from  the 
burying-ground  of  Eilronan  for  that  purpose ;  and  I  shall  merely  add, 
that  the  few  additional  particulars,  which  I  now  proceed  to  state, 
appear  to  me  to  give  a  considerable  amount  of  credibility  to  the  state- 
m^it. 

''  It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  of  interest  to  know  that  this  skull  under 
consideration  is  the  identical  one  abovementioned.  It  remained  in  the 
Castlecaldwell  Museum  from  the  date  just  quoted,  1831,  until  1852, 
when  it  was  exhibited  in  the  Belfast  Museum,  during  the  visit  of  the 
British  Association  to  Belfast  in  that  year. 

''  I  may  add  that,  in  company  with  the  members  of  the  Belfast  Natu- 
ralists' Field  Club,  I  again  saw  this  remarkable  relic  at  Castlecaldwell  on 
the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  that  mansion  in  the  year  1870. 

''  There  it  remained  until  the  dispersion  of  the  Museum  by^its  present 
proprietor,  J.  Bochfort  Bloomfield,  Esq.,  a  few  years  subsequently. 
Having  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Bloomfield,  on  meeting 
with  Mm  in  Dublin  about  a  twelvemonth  since,  I  inquired  the  fate  of  the 
object  in  which  I  had  long  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  was  informed  that  it 
had  passed  into  some  person's  hands  whose  name  he  could  not  at  that 
time  recall. 

''  I  am  extremely  happy  in  being  able  to  name  that  person.  It  was 
the  good  fortune  of  a  young  friend,  now  resident  in  Belfast,  to  become 
possessor  of  the  relic — James  Glenny,  Esq. — and  it  now  forms  part  of 
the  valuable  antiquarian  collection  of  that  gentieman's  cousin — John 
Glenny,  Esq.,  of  Glenfield,  near  Newry,  by  whose  kindness  it  is  now 
exhibited. 

''  Its  exhibition  here  in  1852  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
discDssion  and  inquiry,  as  I  have  already  intimated.  Some  of  these 
found  their  way  into  Notes  and  Queries;  but  it  is  foreign  to  my  design  to 
pursue  them  thither. 

"  I  may  to  better  puipose  refer  to  some  which,  in  the  year  foUovring, 
1858,  appeared  in  the  antiquarian  '  Notes  and  Queries '  of  the  Ulster 
Journal  of  Archaohgy,  edited  by  our  townsman,  E.  MacAdam,  Esq. 
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These  notices  occur  at  pp.  226  and  304  of  the  first  volume  of  that  vain- 
able  publication. 

''  The  genuineness  of  the  skull  then,  as  now  exhibited,  was  questioned, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  a  writer  signing  himself  'MacStephen/  as 
follows : — 

'*  Quoting  from  Walker^s  Jliatorical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Boris,  and 
referring  to  a  visit  paid  to  the  grave  of  Carolan  at  the  date  of  that  publi- 
cation (1786)  by  a  gentleman  named  O'Connor,  he  cites  this  testimony  as 
to  its  then  being  found  there '. — *  I  stood  over  poor  Carolan's  grave, 
covered  with  a  heap  of  stones,  and  I  found  his  skxUl  near  the  grave,  ftr- 
f orated  a  little  on  the  forehead^  that  it  might  be  known  by  that  mark.' 

'*  This,  it  may  be  observed,  fully  corroborates  the  statement  of  Har- 
diman,  already  referred  to ;  but  the  writer  proceeds  to  argue  against  the 
identity  of  the  skull  exhibited  in  the  following  way : — '  ^ow,  the  skull 
shown  in  the  Museum  of  Belfast  as  Carolan's  has  no  indication  of  any 
perforation  such  as  spoken  of  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  Cardan's  personal  and 
intimate  friend  in  life ;  and  therefore  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
skull  exhibited  was  of  very  doubtful  authenticity,  if  not  an  imposition.' 

"  My  reply  is,  that  in  the  very  skull  now  before  us — ^identical  with  that 
which  is  thus  attempted  to  be  proved  an  imposition — such  a  perforation  does 
actually  occur.  When  carefully  examining  it,  along  with  my  friend  Dr. 
Moore,  I  observed  a  small  aperture  (just  such  as  is  said  to  have  been  made) 
at  the  right  side  of  the  forehead,  and,  on  Dr.  Moore's  making  the  expeii- 
ment,  a  piece  of  ribbon,  as  you  may  perceive,  was  easily  passed  throngh 
the  frontal  sinus,  on  to  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  thence  to  the  outer  sur- 
face. We  have  thus  furnished  to  us,  I  venture  to  assert,  not  only  a 
refutation  to  the  denial  of  its  genuineness,  but  a  very  striking  confirma- 
tion of  the  belief  that  the  skull  of  the  bard  has  been  preserved,  and  is  at 
this  moment  before  us. 

*'  Another  objection  raised  by  the  same  writer  is  based  on  the  small- 
ncss  of  the  size  of  the  skull,  and  the  defectiveness  of  its  phrenological 
development,  respect  being  had  to  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner.  The 
reply  is  simple.  The  skull  is  certainly,  comparatively  speaking,  small, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  any  notification  of  Carolan  being  of  large 
stature.  He  was  of  Keltic  origin,  and  the  crania  of  that  race  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  size ;  but  rather  the  contrary.  As  regards  the  phre- 
nological argument  attempted,  although  far  from  an  adept,  not  even 
a  professed  student  of  that  science,  I  beg  to  diiSer  from  the  judgment 
passed  on  the  skull  in  question.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  well-propor- 
tioned, evenly-balanced  one,  rather  long  from  front  to  rear,  but  still  spa- 
metrical.  It  is  evidently  that  of  an  aged  person,  and  the  organs  of 
observation  seem  to  be  well  developed,  while  the  occipital  portion 
commonly  assigned  to  the  emotional  part  of  our  nature,  without  being 
exaggerated,  is  just  what  one  would  imagine  the  head  of  a  musician  or  a 
poet  would  present. 

"A  second  correspondent,  signing  himself  '  Gteorge  Ellis,  M.B., 
Dublin,'  relates  a  highly  amusing  story,  with  which  I  need  hardly 
trouble  my  audience.  After  repeating  the  objection  that  no  perfo- 
ration existed  in  the  skull  exhibited,  he  proceeds  to  tell  of  an 
aged  relative  of  his  own,  then  in  his  83rd  year,  who  was,  as  I 
think,  thoroughly  gulled  by  a  countryman  on  the  spot,  at  the  grave  of 
Carolan,  as  he  rode  off  with  some  pieces  of  it,  as  he  believed,  in  his 
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pocket.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  read  the  entire  communication, 
which  certainly  appears  to  me  highly  incredible,  will  find  it  at  page  804 
of  the  Vhter  Journal  of  ArcJuBohgy,  vol.  i.,  1853. 

"  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  entire  question,  while  admitting, 
with  the  learned  editor  of  the  Ulster  Journal,  that  the  evidence  of  identity 
may  he  divided,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  preponderance  is  on  the 
side  of  the  relic  under  discussion. 

"Its  identity  from  the  date  of  its  appearance  at  Carolan's  grave,  1750, 
irntil  its  disappearance  in  1796,  is  unquestioned.  That  it  remained  in  the 
Museum  at  Castlecaldwell  from  that  date  to  1831,  and  thence  until  1870, 
admits  of  equally  clear  proof.  The  real  question  at  issue  is,  whether  we 
are  to  believe  the  account  of  its  removal  mentioned  by  Hardiman,  and  the 
story  of  its  demolition  by  *  the  Northern  Orangeman,'  or  the  consistent 
tradition  and  belief  that  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Castlecaldwell  Museum. 
In  my  judgment,  the  balance  of  probability  is  much  greater  for  the  latter 
than  the  former. 

"  We  have  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wakeman,  no  mean  authority,  to  the 
following  effect : — *  That  for  over  twelve  or  fourteen  years  he  had  been 
familiar  with  that  skull  in  the  room  at  Castlecaldwell.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  talking  to  the  proprietor,  Captain  Bloomfield,  on  the  subject,  and 
he  said  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  the  skull :  that  it 
was  brought  from  the  church  where  Carolan  was  buried  to  his  grand- 
father, by  Reynolds  in  consequence  of  a  wager  that  was  made  that  he  dare 
not  do  it ;  and  he  said,  moreover,  that  he  was  quite  sure,  if  he  had  time 
to  make  a  search,  he  could  produce  documentary  evidence  to  prove  it.' 

"  On  these  grounds,  to  which  others  might  easily  be  added,  I  venture 
to  express  my  decided  opinion,  if  not  my  conviction,  that  the  veritable 
sknll  of  the  last  of  Ireland's  bards  has  survived  destruction,  and  is  now 
before  us. 

"  Note. — Since  the  reading  of  the  foregoing  Paper,  I  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  a  communication  from  J.  R.  Bloomfield,  Esq.,  strongly 
confirmatory  of  Mr.  Wakeman's  statement.  He  thus  writes : — '  I  had  a 
full  description  of  the  finding  of  Carolan's  skull  by  Reynolds,  and  its 
being  conveyed  by  the  latter  to  Sir  John  Caldwell ;  but  I  do  not  know 
where  it  (the  description)  is  now.  The  tradition  is,  however,  of  much 
better  evidential  character  than  many  others.'  It  may  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Bloomfield  may  yet  succeed  in  discovering  the  mislaid  document,  and 
thus  mainly  contribute  to  completing  the  proof  required." 

Mr.  Robert  Young  read  the  following  notice  of  oak 
logs,  squared  and  morticed,  discovered  embedded  in  the 
boulder-clay  drift  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Dover- 
street,  Belfast. — 

"  The  communication  which  I  have  now  to  make  to  the  Association 
was  suggested  to  me  by  learning  that  an  oak  house  had  been  discovered 
in  a  bog  in  the  County  Fermanagh,  of  which  a  description  would  be 
given  by  Mr.  Wakeman  at  this  Meeting.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this 
would  be  a  fitting  opportunity  for  exhibiting  the  only  portions,  as  far  as 
I  know,  which  now  exist  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  wooden  house,  dis- 
covered here  some  years  ago,  so  that,  by  comparing  them  with  what  has 
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been  found  elsewkere,  possibly  some  further  ligbt  might  be  thrown  on  the 
matter.  Although  this  Belfast  find  has  been  made  known,  yet,  from  tiie 
want  of  a  published  illustration;  it  does  not  seem  to  have  obtained  the 
notice  of  antiquaries  in  other  places.  These  blocks  of  oak  were  fonnd 
in  1867 ,  along  with  several  others  of  similar  form,  embedded  in  the 
boulder-clay  of  a  brickfield,  on  the  west  side  of  Dover-street,  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  Falls  Road,  Belfast. 


^cctxpn  if>fsfre* 


Sections  of  Boulder- clay,  showing  Oak  Blocks  imbedded,  where  now  stands  Dover-street,  Bd£ast. 

"  As  the  excavation,  which  was  about  seven  feet  in  depth,  proceeded 
slowly,  one  and  then  another  of  these  curious  logs  made  its  appearance  in 
the  face  of  the  hanky  at  intervals  of  many  days  apart.  The  workmen  un- 
fortunately did  not  caU  the  attention  of  anyone  to  what  they  had  found ; 
and  it  was  only  that  I  chanced  to  turn  into  the  field  one  evening  to  ex- 
amine a  heap  of  boulders  gathered  out  of  the  clay,  to  seek  for  a  good 
specimen  of  polish  and  scratching  combined,  that  one  of  the  labourers, 
who  got  into  chat  with  me  on  the  subject  of  these  boulders,  told  me  they 
had  met  with  several  queer  lumps  of  oak  timber  in  the  clay,  and  he 
thought  some  of  them  were  still  about  the  field. 

"  A  search  being  made,  four  of  them  turned  up,  of  which  you  have 
two  before  you.  One — and  it  the  last — was  subsequently  found.  I  saw 
it  before  its  removal  from  the  clay ;  and  I  was  told  that  another  was 
carried  off  by  a  bog-oak  carver,  making  in  all  six  accounted  for.  They 
-were  all  about  3  ft.  6  in.  to  4  feet  high,  rudely  squared,  about  one 
foot  on  each  side  at  base,  and  generally  tapering  to  about  10  inches  at 
top,  having  grooves  and  mortices  roughly  cut  into  them  dose  to  the  base, 
as  if  to  receive  a  longitudinal  walling  piece ;  but  the  most  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  all  was,  that  each  was  found  at  the  same  level,  standing 
vertically  on  its  butt  end,  and  with  not  less  than  two  feet  of  the  undis- 
turbed virgin  clay  passing  over  its  top.  That  it  was  undisturbed,  I  con- 
cluded from  the  careful  examination  I  made  tn  iitu  of  the  last  of  these 
blocks  that  was  found,  and  this  was  confirmed  in  the  strongest  manner  by 
the  independent  opinion  of  Mr.  James  Wallace,  the  lessee  of  the  brickfield, 
a  man  of  great  experience,  and  accustomed  to  observe.  He  assured  me 
that  the  appearance  they  presented  as  he  saw  them  exposed  in  the  cutting, 
time  after  time,  was  only  consistent  with  the  theory  that  they  were  tt«^ 
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^tmiy  and  the  day  woi  woihed  ahtnUthem  or  dropped  on  the  top  of  them  after- 
wards. 

"  When  I  gaye  a  short  notice  of  this  diacoTery  to  the  Natural  History 
Society,  in  their  Session  of  1868,  I  only  ventured  to  hint  at  its  possihle 
connexion  "with  an  inter-glacial  epoch ;  but  so  many  facts  tending  in  the 
same  direction  having  been  recorded  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  the 
question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  a  geohgie  sense  being  now  seen  in  so 
much  clearer  light  than  formerly,  for  my  part  I  now  find  it  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conlusion  that  these  blocks  were  fashioned  and  set  up  here  by 
human  agency,  and  formed  the  substructure  of  a  house  at  a  time  (if  not 
anterior  to  the  glacial  epoch)  at  any  rate  before  the  submergence  of  the 
land  which  followed  it.  If  I  am  correct  in  the  age  I  have  assigned  to 
the  relics  of  the  house  in  Dover-street,  it  must  be  adbnitted  that  it  clashes 
with  the  generally  accepted  theory  that,  as  we  go  farther  backward  in 
time,  we  find  man  more  barbai^ous  and  degraded.  This  notion  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  a  very  partial  and  hasty  generalisation,  founded,  I 
think,  mainly  on  some  dight  differences  in  the  fabrication  of  the  imple- 
ments found  in  the  earlier  deposits,  compared  with  those  from  the  gravel, 
aad  without  taking  into  account  such  q^ualifying  facts  as  the  high  type  of 
crania  of  the  cave-dwellers  found  associated  wi&  the  oldest  implements.'^ 

Mr.  Wakeman  stated  that  the  blocks  produced  were 
very  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  ancient  wooden 
house  lately  discovered  under  peat  in  the  county  Fer- 
managh. 

Mr.  Gray  said,  that  if  Mr.  Young^s  theory  was  cor- 
rect, he  had  made  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
kaown  to  the  Association. 

The  Meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  8  o'clock,  p.  m., 
at  the  Museum. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  following  Address : — 

**  On  this,  the  second  occasion  of  the  Boyal  Historical  and  ArchsBolo- 
g^eal  Association  of  Ireland  meeting  in  Belfast,  I  believe  I  may  fairly 
congratulate  the  Members  on  the  manifest  advantage  that  has  arisen  from 
this  newly-devised  plan  of  holding  the  Society's  meetings  in  the  chief 
towns  of  the  several  provinces.  We  feel  that  your  visit  last  year  did  us 
a  great  deal  of  good.  We  were  then  brought  into  relations  with  the 
Association  such  as  we  could  never  have  hoped  for,  with  Kilkenny  as  the 
oentM  point.  Archffiologists  from  the  South  and  West  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  and  interchanging  opinions  with  the  Northerners ;  and, 
whilst  I  cannot  but  think  we  were  by  far  the  greatest  gainers  by  the 
change  that  brought  northwards  to  us  so  many  good  friends,  yet  I  ven- 
ture to  think  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  visitors  carried  back  with  them 
memories  of  the  antiquarian  sayings  and  doings  of  their  short  sojourn 
here  that  were  far  from  disagreeable.  My  regret  is  that  so  few  have 
repeated  their  visit  this  year,  and  that  we  miss  so  many  that  we  would 
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have  been  delighted  to  meet  again.    My  predecessor  in  this  chair, 
addressing  us  last  year,  referred  in  eloquent  terms  to  the  efforts  being 
made  to  prevent  the  Irish  tongue  becoming  extinct.    It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  the  Society  formed  with  this  object  has  had  a  large  measure  of 
success  so  far,  and,  among  other  things  to  their  credit,  have,  by  their 
intervention,  induced  the  Commissioners  of  Intermediate  Education  to 
admit  the  Irish  language  among  the  subjects  for  examination.    As  Irish- 
men and  archaeologists,  we  should  rejoice  at  this  beginning.    It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  one  outcome  of  this  movement  will  be,  to  recruit  the  numben 
of  the  sadly  diminished  band  of  genuine  Irish  scholars  and  scribes  who 
have  hitherto  kept  up  the  credit  of  our  country's  literature.    In  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  done  by  such  men  as  O'Curry,  O'Donovan,  O'Eeime 
Crow,  and  others  in  this  field,  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  tran- 
scribing and  translating  the  remains  of  our  country's  literature,  not  to 
speak  of  what  are  dispersed  through  foreign  counbieB.    It  is,  perhapa, 
not  generally  known,  that  a  vast  number  of  manuscripts,  from  tiie  earhest 
to  the  latest  periods,  are  stored  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in 
Dublin.     To  give  you  some  idea  of  its  wealth  in  the  single  department  of 
poetry,  I  will  quote  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Here,  from  his 
account  of  the  Irish  bards : — *  This  mass  of  Irish  poetry,  comprising  ballads 
that  are  the  tbij  autobiography  of  history,  and  songs  that  breathe  foith 
the  national  spirit  of  religion,  patriotism,  love,  humour,  soirow,  and  almost 
all  the  range  of  passion,  may  be  said  to,  as  it  were,  daguerreotype  the 
men  and  women,  the  manners  and  miseries — in  short,  the  entire  past  of 
the  Irish  nation.'     May  we  not  hope  that  with  the  new  zeal  for  the  old 
language  an  impetus  may  be  given  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  so  that  the  transcription  and  publication  of  these  treasures  may 
be  proceeded  with  more  rapidly  than  hitherto.     I  am  far  from  attaching 
blame  to  that  Society.     They  are  entitied  to  the  warmest  gratitude  of 
Irishmen  for  what  they  have  done,  considering  the  funds  at  their  disposal. 
But  why  should  not  a  portion  of  the  Disestablishment  Funds,  whi(£  will 
shortiy  call  for  appropriation,  be  devoted  to  this  noble  purpose  of  setting 
before  the  world  the  remains  of  a  literature  so  valuable  to  the  scholar  and  the 
historian,  not  only  here,  but  in  every  seat  of  learning  in  the  Old  and  New 
World  ?    And  since  I  have  ventured  on  this  topic,  allow  me  to  offer  two 
other  suggestions,  which  I  trust  you  will  not  consider  either  ill-timed  or 
out  of  place.     They  are  both  in  the  same  plane  as  my  first — that  is  to 
say,  they  are  directed  to  truly  national  objects,  of  great  importance  to 
the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  country,  and  completely  unsectarian. 
A  few  words  will  explain.     When  the  Irish  Ordnance  Survey  was  in 
progress,   the  late   G.   Petrie,   O'Donovan,   and  other  antiquaries,  of 
whom  our  friend  Mr.  Wakeman  is,  I  believe,  the  only  survivor,  were 
employed  to  collect  and  classify  all  the  topographical,  historical,  and 
legendary  knowledge  of  the  various  districts  in  which  the  surveyozs 
were  engaged.    Under  the  direction  of  such  an  admirable  organizer  as 
Lieutenant  (afterwards  General)  Larcom,  and  with  all  the  learning  and 
enthusiasm  of  Petrie  thrown  into  the  work,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  result  was  the  accumulation  of  a  large  series  of  documents  and  essays, 
comprising  information  of  the  most  valuable  character.     The  intention 
then  was  to  publish  the  entire ;  but  the  great  expense  of  the  first  and 
only  part  printed,  which  comprised  the  single  parish  of  Templemorey 
county  Deny,  caused  the  project  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  rest  of  these 
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precious  materials  have  been  lying  on  the  dusty  shelYes  in  the  Survey 
Office,  Phoenix  Park.  Now,  I  ask,  could  a  more  undeniably  suitable 
purpose  be  found  for  a  portion  of  the  surplus  fund  than  to  continue  the 
publication  of  these  memoirs?  I  think  their  claim  is  even  stronger 
than  that  of  the  old  Irish  literature,  for  in  this  case  the  materials  had 
been  collected  and  arranged  with  a  view  to  printing,  and  all  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  not  to  speak  of  one  volume  issued.  I  cannot  but  think 
that,  if  the  whole  history  of  this  case  was  put  before  the  proper  quarter, 
a  very  favourable  impression  would  be  made,  and  the  idea  would  be 
adopted.  This  brings  me  to  my  third  suggestion.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  all  Irish  antiquaries  that  the  ecclesiastical  remains 
of  the  country,  as  far  as  handed  over  by  the  Church  body,  are  being  well 
cared  for  by  the  very  able  gentlemen  employed  by  the  Board  of  Works. 
But  a  vast  number  of  the  earlier  remains  are  entirely  uncared  for,  not 
being  included  in  their  jurisdiction,  as  we  know  by  sad  experience.  Now, 
they  are  often  destroyed  through  sheer  ignorance,  occasionally  through 
avarice,  usually  through  neglect.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  good  pro- 
spect of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bill  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments being  passed  into  law,  if  not  this  Session,  at  least  in  the  ensuing 
one.  I  understand  the  schedule  to  the  Bill  only  includes  three  or  four 
—if  so  many — Irish  monuments,  our  Giant's  Bing  being  one.  I  pre- 
sume these  are  only  specimens  or  types  of  what  are  afterwards  to  be 
filled  up  under  the  authority  that  will  be  given  to  the  Commissioners  in 
whom  the  executive  power  will  be  vested.  Now,  we  know  that  if  this 
Act  is  to  be  a  reality,  and  not  merely  v(m;  etpraterea  niA»7,  many  thousands 
of  these  ancient  relics  scattered  over  the  country  would  demand  at  least 
some  care — oversight  in  all  instances — and,  in  many  cases,  a  considerable 
outlay  in  the  shape  of  protection  by  fencing  and  other  means.  After  think- 
ing over  this  matter  a  good  deal  lately,  I  see  no  way  that  the  necessary 
supervision  would  be  so  well  done  as  by  entrusting  the  charge  of  the 
monuments  of  each  county  to  its  Surveyor.  In  this  way  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  special  officers  being  appointed ;  and  I  believe  there  are  now 
many  instances  where  the  conservation  of  this  class  of  monuments  would 
require  the  special  knowledge  which  is  essential  in  dealing  with  the 
remains  of  diurch  architecture.  I  think,  however,  there  should  be 
some  recognized  court  to  determine  difficult  or  doubtful  cases  that  may 
arise.  Perhaps  a  joint  committee  composed  of  Eoyal  Academicians  and 
archseologists  would  carry  most  weight  in  such  matters.  But  this  is 
matter  of  detail,  and  what  I  have  been  leading  up  to  is  the  point  of 
finance.  How  are  the  county  surveyors  to  be  remunerated  for  the  extra 
work  thrown  upon  them  ?  and  out  of  what  fund  are  private  owners  to  be 
paid  where  their  vested  rights  are  interfered  with?  It  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  unwise,  if  not  unjust,  to  put  such  charges  on  the  counly 
rates.  It  would  tend  to  make  the  farmer  still  more  careless  of  the  rath 
or  cromlech  on  his  land,  if  he  found  he  was  taxed  for  its  safe  keeping. 
The  wiser  way  will  be  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  preserve  it.  Eor 
the  carrying  out  of  the  National  Monuments  Preservation  Act  in  Ireland, 
I  believe  we  have  a  most  just  and  well-founded  claim  upon  the  surplus 
fond  before  referred  to.  I  think  it  is  one  on  which  Irishmen  of  all  sects 
and  parties  would  cordially  agree,  as  being  in  its  very  essence  national 
and  patriotic.  The  outlay,  in  the  first  instance,  in  making  compensation 
for  owners'  and  occupiers'  rights  might  require  a  considerable  sum,  for 
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wlucH  there  are  no  data  to  estimate ;  but  when  all  would  be  in  workiiig 
trim,  I  consider  a  yearly  expenditure  of  about  £1600  would  be  amply 
sufficient. 

"  There  is  just  one  other  topic  on  which  I  venture  to  say  a  fewworda. 
Of  all  the  treasures  Ireland  possesses,  there  is  no  one  of  which  she  lias 
better  reason  to  be  proud  than  her  old  melodies.  Compare  them  with  the 
national  airs  of  any  other  country,  and  their  superiority  is  at  once  mani- 
fest. It  is  a  music  sui  generis — ^indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  strangely 
characteristic  of  its  people. 

"  In  1792  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  this  town  resolved  to  preserve 
the  old  music  of  Erin.  To  this  end  they  invited  all  the  harpers  then 
known  to  meet  in  Belfast,  and  play  their  airs  in  competition  with  one 
another.  This  gave  Bunting  the  opportunity  he  so  much  desired  for 
noting  down  the  music,  and  the  results  were  published  in  the  following 
year.  Bunting  subsequently  made  a  further  collection,  which  appeared 
m  1840.  Dr.  Petrie,  whose  enthusiasm  for  what  was  old  was  supported 
by  hifi  fine  musical  talent,  gave  to  the  public  what  he  had  collected,  in 
1856,  and  some  years  ago  we  have  had  another  series,  edited  by  Dr.  Joyce, 
and  yet  there  are  many  still  unpublished  in  private  hands. 

''  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
about  a  year  ago  a  visit  was  made  to  this  country  by  Herr  Sjeden,  a 
native  of  Sweden,  a  distinguished  musician,  and  well  known  in  the 
musical  world  by  his  performances  on  the  harp. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  visit  to  this  town,  during  which  he  was  a  guest 
of  Canon  Macllwaine,  he  informed  that  gentleman  that  almost  all  the  old 
airs  in  Bunting's  collection  were  familiar  to  him,  being  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  his  own  country. 

''  Herr  Sjeden  has  promised  another  visit  to  Ireland,  in  further  pur- 
suit of  its  ancient  music,  which,  if  fulfilled — as  we  hope  it  wOl — may 
prove  of  much  interest,  and  help  to  clear  up  this  curious  subject. 

"  For  the  present,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  our  music  was 
carried  northwards  by  the  Danes,  whose  intercourse  with  this  country  in 
early  times  was  much  greater  than  was  welcome  to  its  inhabitants ;  but, 
in  any  case,  it  serves  to  confirm  the  opinions  of  those  who  assign  a  very 
high  antiquity  to  many  of  these  old  melodies.  I  also  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  visit  of  Herr  Sjeden  may  impart  a  new  impulse  to  the  study  of 
our  native  music;  and  when  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  turns  in  its 
favour — as  some  day  it  is  sure  to  do— -we  shall  have  less  reason  to  complain 
of  the  studied  neglect  and  contemptuous  attitude  which  it  pleases  many 
of  the  musical  profession  to  assume  in  regard  to  our  old  Irish  melodies. 

''How  does  it  come,  then,  that  so  little  attention  is  given  to  it?  A 
few  of  the  finest  melodies,  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  wedded  to 
Moore's  exquisite  words,  are  no  doubt  occasionally  heard,  but  even  they 
seem  to  be  going  out  of  fashion ;  and  the  modem  young  Irish  lady,  as  a 
general  rule,  seems  quite  ignorant  of  the  lovely  melodies  of  her  native 
country,  but  has  been  taught  to  play  and  smg  the  compositions  of 
foreigners,  of  many  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  words  and 
music  are  well  matched,  being  equally  vapid,  trivial,  and  worthless. 

''  Surely  a  reform  is  needed  in  this  matter,  and  Belfast  is,  of  all 
others,  the  place  where  it  should  begin." 

Dr.  James  Moore,  adverting  to  the  closing  remarks 
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of  the  Chainnan  in  reference  to  the  national  music  of 
Ireland;  said  that  the  last  struggle  to  keep  alive  Irish 
music  was  fostered  by  Dr.  James  McDonnell,  of  Done- 
gall  Place ;  and  he  recollected  well  the  house  in  Cromac- 
street  where  the  last  of  the  Irish  harpists  lived  a 
considerable  time. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hately  Waddell,  Glasgow,  read  a 
Paper  on  the  connexion  of  Ossian  with  Ireland,  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  two  schools  or  classes  of  Os- 
sianic  literature — the  one  representing  the  mediaeval 
romances  of  the  Seannachies  in  Ossian's  name,  chiefly 
Irish;  the  other  claiming  to  represent  the  poetry  of 
Ossian  himself  in  the  translation  by  James  MacPherson. 
It  was  the  Ossian  represented  by  MacPherson  of  whom 
alone  Dr.  Waddell  proposed  to  speak — of  Ossian  the  son 
of  Fingal  and  Roscrana,  the  son,  the  grandson,  the 
great-grandson,  and  great-great-grandson  of  kings  and 
queens,  both  Scotch  and  Irish,  on  either  side  of  the 
house ;  who  was  neither  a  convert  nor  a  pervert  to  any 
religion  in  his  day ;  who  was  a  hero  ana  a  heathen,  a 
prince  and  a  poet,  and  an  epic  historian  of  the  highest 
rank;  to  whom  both  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the 
whole  Scandinavian  world,  were  equally  indebted, 
whether  they  could  recognize  the  obligation  as  yet  or 
not ;  one  of  the  grandest  types  of  our  aboriginal  savage 
humanity;  and  would  to  Grod  there  was  but  another 
like  him,  among  the  poets  or  heroes  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  of  this  man 
alone  Dr.  Waddell  condescended  to  speak ;  and  it  would 
be  a  thousand  times  better,  in  his  opmion,  for  the  litera- 
ture and  historical  dignity  of  both  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
if  the  scholars  of  both  could  separate  entirely  so  splendid 
a  theme  as  this  from  all  the  weak  and  wearisome  fabri- 
cations of  succeeding  ages  in  imitation  of  it.  Dr. 
Waddell  then  defined  the  era  represented  by  Ossian 
and  his  father,  as  from  the  end  of  the  second  to  about 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  and  specified  the  chief 
nationalities  introduced  by  him  in  his  poems — ^includ- 
ing the  Romans  and  North  British  Celts,  the  Nor- 
wegian, Icelandic,  and  Orcadian  sea-kings;  the  Scots 
who  had  settled  in  Ulster,  and  constituted  a  separate 
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nationality  there,  under  kings  of  their  own  of  the  same 
line  as  Fingal ;  and,  finally,  the  aboriginal  Irish  of  the 
south  and  south-west,  who  were  in  constant  collision 
with  these,  under  the  leadership  of  native  princes  like 
Cuchullin  and  Cairbar.  He  then  indicated  the  area  occu- 
pied by  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  of  Fingal's  kindred,  as  from 
Lough  Lame  to  Lough  Neagh,  and  from  the  Glenwherry 
water  to  somewhere   about  the  sources  of  the  Bann, 
beyond  which  limits  neither  Fingal  nor  Ossian  could  be 
traced,  at  least  in  the  text  of  his  poems.     The  poems 
themselves  were  then  enumerated  and  briefly  epitomised, 
and  the  events  of  that  century,  as  regards  Ireland,  therein 
recorded.     In  ^'  Fingal "  the  invasion  of  Swaran  was  re- 
pelled ;  in  the  "  Death  of  Cuchullin  "  a  terrible  aggres- 
sion of  the  southern  Irish  was  detailed ;  and  in  "  Temora" 
both  that  triumph  and  the  several  atrocities  connected 
with  it,  including  the  assassination  of  King  Cormac  and 
of  Oscar,  were  avenged,  and  the  heir-apparent,  Tera- 
dartho,  reinstated  on  the  throne  of  Ullin ;  after  which 
Fingal  returns  home,  but  was  murdered  by  mistake  on 
the  shores  of  Arran.    Ossian  himself,  some  ten  or  twenty 
years  afterwards,  died  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
was  buried  there,   between  ninety  and  one  hundred 
years  before  St.  Patrick  was  bom.     Dr.  Waddell  then 
proceeded  to  identify  several  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  topography  of  the  above  campaigns.     The 
"  Bay  of  Moilena,"  for  example,  was  Lough  Lame;  the 
"  Stream  of  the  Battle  of  Thousands,"  where  Cuchullin 
was  defeated  by  Swaran,  was  the  Glynn  water;   The 
"  Narrow  Way  "  above  that  was  the  Pass  of  Glenoe ;  and 
the  scene  of  all  the  .grand  succeeding  conflicts  was  the 
valley  of  Six-mile-water.     The  Temora,   or  palace  of 
Ullin,  was  identical  with  the  grand  old  rath  at  Connor, 
now  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  for  a  railway 
station;    '^Castle   Tura,"  the  residence   of   Cuchullin, 
was  Duncrue,  on  the  Woodbum  water ;  the  "  Lake  of 
Roes"  was  Lough  Moume,  so  called  from  the  lady  that 
was  murdered  there ;  and  the  cave  where  the  boy-king, 
Teradantho,  was  concealed,  might  still  be  recognized  in 
the  Skerry  at  Magerabhan,  with  the  very  oak  that  once 
grew  before  it  still  living  in  the  ground.     In  conclusion, 
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Dr.  Waddell  maintaiiied  that  the  best  proof  of  Mac- 
Pherson^s  fideKty  in  all  this  was — First,  that  the  grand 
geological  fact  on  which  the  whole  of  it  was  founded — 
viz.,  the  much  higher  sea-level  at  the  time — ^was  not 
even  suspected  by  him;  second,  that  the  scenes  them- 
selves so  described  were  unknown  to  him;  and  third, 
that  if  he  had  altered  a  single  important  word  or  syllable 
in  his  rendering  of  the  original,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  anybody  else  to  recognize  them.  As  for 
minor  matters,  in  the  way  of  editorial  license,  the  less 
said  about  MacPherson's  treatment  of  the  text,  perhaps, 
the  better,  considering  what  is  at  present  being  said  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets.  For  his  own  part.  Dr.  Waddell 
was  an  assured  believer  both  in  Ossian  and  in  Moses, 
and  he  saw  nothing  in  modem  criticism,  either  home  or 
foreign,  that  was  at  all  likely  to  touch  either  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  one  or  the  Divine  authority  of  the  other. 

The  following  Papers  were  contributed : — 
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NOTICE  OF  A  JADE  CELT,  DISCOVERED  IN  CO.  ANTRIM. 

BT  THE  REV.   CANON   MAC  ILWAINE,   D.D.,   M.R.I.A. 

The  intrinsic  interest  attaching  to  the  object  which 
have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  the  Association  on  the 
present  occasion  will,  I  trust,  account  for,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, plead  my  excuse  in  so  doing. 

Its  material  is  unquestionably  jade,  and  that  of  the 
finest  description ;  and  its  contour  will  strike  any  intel- 
ligent observer  as  closely  resembling,  if  not  identical 
with,  that  of  the  pre-historic  celts  so  familiar  to  us. 

It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  it  came  into  my 
possession,  and  found  a  place  in  my  collection  of  ancient 
stone  implements  and  objects. 

Of  that  collection  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that, 
although  comparatively  limited  in  extent,  it  has  been 
procured  with  all  possible  care  that  the  objects  included 
therein  may  be  accounted  as  undeniably  genuine.  With 
very  few,  indeed  scarcely  any,  exceptions,  they  have 
been  procured  by  myself,  generally  purchased  from  per^ 
sons  of  the  peasant  class,  who  discovered  them,  in  sitUy 
and  who  brought  them  to  me,  as  to  other  collectors,  for 
purchase.  These  are  nearly  all  "finds"  from  the 
county  Antrim,  with  a  few  from  the  county  Down,  and 
this  celt  is  one  of  the  former. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  state  with  entire  preci- 
sion the  exact  locality  where  it  was  originally  discovered, 
but  regret  my  inability  to  do  so.  My  memory  suggested 
that  it  came  into  my  possession  at  the  date  just  referred 
to,  and  that  it  had  been  found  on  the  glebe  land  of  the 
parish  of  Ahoghill,  when  my  friend,  the  Rev.  A.  T. 
Lee,  LL.D.,  now  resident  in  London,  was  Incumbent 
of  that  parish,  and  when,  as  I  believed,  and  am  stiQ  dis- 
posed to  think,  this  celt,  together  with  another  ancient 
relic  (a  slone  mould  for  casting  a  bronze  spear-head), 
was  presented  to  me  by  him.  If  I  am  correct  here,  it 
came  into  Dr.  Lee's  hands  from  the  house  of  his  kinsman, 
Marriott  Dalway,  Esq.,  of  Bella  Hill,  Carrickfergus. 
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In  any  event,  however,  from  what  I  have  above 
nientionea  regarding  my  own  collection,  the  alternative 
remains,  that  it  has  found  its  way  thither  as  a  ^^  find"  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  and  under  circumstances  exactly 
parallel  to  others  of  that  class. 

Having  passed  into  my  possession,  it  lay  in  my  col- 
lection for  nearly  the  entire  of  the  period  above  named, 
and  was  occasionally  exhibited  to  friends  as  certainly 
peculiar,  of  fine  make  and  polish,  but,  as  I  was  led  to 
think,  composed  of  green  limestone,  from  the  quarries  of 
Annagh  or  some  other  of  the  western  counties  of  Ire- 
land. It  will  be  in  the  recollection,  perhaps,  of  all 
present  that  at  the  close  of  last  year  and  the  commence- 
ment of  this  a  remarkable  correspondence,  accompanied 
by  some  leading  articles,  appeared  in  the  London  TtmeSy 
on  the  subject  of  jade  implements  discovered  in  the  lake- 
dwellings  of  Switzerland  andin  other  parts  of  Europe.  My 
attention  having  been  thus  attracted  to  the  subject,  I 
was  at  once  led  to  examine  more  carefully  than  I  had 
previously  done  the  celt  in  my  possession,  which,  to  my 
surprise  and  no  small  satisfaction,  I  was  convinced  to  be 
a  genuine  jade  implement,  its  material  being  of  the 
finest  description— of  a  rich  green  colour,  translucent 
when  held  to  the  light,  harder  than  steel,  and  capable  of 
marking  the  surface  of  glass.  On  further  submitting  it 
for  examination  to  some  experts,  lapidaries  and  geolo- 
gists, my  impressions  were  confirmed,  and  it  only 
remainea  that  I  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  its  due 
place  among  Irish  archaeological  objects.  I  may  add 
that  its  present  exhibition,  and  the  discussion  likely  to 
arise  thereon,  will,  I  hope,  tend  to  the  furtherance  of 
this  object.  Its  first  introduction  to  public  notice  is  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  when  to  this  it  can  be  added 
that  no  such  implement  of  jade  has,  to  the  best  of  my 
information,  been  ever  discovered  either  here,  or  perhaps 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for 
thus  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Archaeological 
Association.  As  to  the  importance  and  variety  of  the 
object  itself  but  little  need  be  added.  Referring  to  the 
correspondence  in  the  Times^  I  may  particularise  a  letter 
from  Professor  Max  Miiller,  which  appeared  under  the 
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date  of  January  ]  5,  and  a  leading  article  of  the  same 
date.     In  that  article  mention  is  made  of  "  a  piece  of 
polished  stone,"  which  had  been  brought  up  by  certain 
^'  Swiss  dredges  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  Rhone"  in 
the  preceding  month  of  December.     This  proved  to  be 
a  piece  of  eastern  jade,  and  its  discovery  in  that  locality 
gave  rise  mainly  to  the  correspondence  which  followed, 
and  to  the  comments  of  Professor  Miiller  and  others. 
The  nature  and  origin  of  manufactured  lade,  as  proof  of 
a  vanished  civilization,  involves  us,  as  the  writer  of  the 
article  asserts,  "  in  a  dense  thicket  of  problems."    One 
of  these  is  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Max  Mttller,  that 
these  objects  had  been  imported  into  Western  Europe 
from  the  East,  by  the  Aryoji  race,  **  traces  of  whose 
language  appear  in  an  unbroken  chain  from  India  to 
Ireland."      Letters   appeared  in  the   Times,   one  from 
Professor  G.   Rolleston,  on  January  17,  and  another, 
January  19,  under  the  signature  of  Robt.  K.  Douglas, 
in  which  are  discussed  the  connexion  of  jade  with  the 
East,  and  especially  with  China,  and  the  value  attached 
to  objects  manufactured  from  it  amounting  even  to  ido- 
latry.    In  the  course  of  these  discussions  the  exceeding 
rarity  of  the  jade  objects  occurring  in  Western  Europe 
is  dwelt  on,  and  the  remarkable  fact  is  adduced  that  no 
chippings   of  the  mineral,   or  flakes  occurring  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  have  been  here  discovered,  a 
proof  being  thus  afforded  that  all  such  objects  are  im- 
portations, carried  with  them  by  the  Aryan  or  pre- 
Aryan  races,  which  were  the  precursors  of  civilization  in 
the  West.     Professor  Maskelyne,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Times  J  of  January  1,  under  the  heading  of  "  Jade  as 
an  Old- World  Mineral,"  endorses  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Rolleston  in  ascribing  to  the  objects  of  jade  found  in 
Europe  an  Oriental  source.     He  remarks  that  "Jade 
celts  are  very  rare ;  they  are  found,  however,  few  and 
far  between,  from  Messopotamia  to  Brittany,  and  they 
evince  the  passion  of  every  race  of  mankind  for  the  pos- 
session of  green  stones,  as  objects  endowed  with  an 
intrinsic  preciousness."     It  may  not  be,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether beside  the  question  here  raised  to  remark,  tiiat  in 
the  apocalyptic  vision  of  St.  John,  so  full  as  it  is  of 
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Eastern  imagery,  the  mystic  rainbow,  said  to  encompass 
the  throne  in  heaven,  is  described  as  "  in  sight  like  unto 
an  emerald."  A  question  also  of  some  interest  might 
attach  to  the  facts  just  noted,  whether  this  colour,  bright 
green,  might  not  m  some  way  connect  itseU  with  the 
Eastern  origin  of  its  early  Church  and  inhabitants. 
The  necessary  limits  of  this  brief  notice  prevent  my 
entering  more  fully  into  the  subject,  interesting  as  it  is, 
or  to  quote  from  the  distinguished  writers  in  the  Times 
during  its  discussion,  the  references  vhich  occur  to  the 
antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Schlieman  among  the  ruins  of  Hissarlik, 
all  illustrative  of  the  great  interest  attaching  to  these 
pre-historic  relics  of  a  by-gone  age.     To  return,  how- 
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ever,  to  the  object  now  before  us,  of  which  a  brief 
description  may  be  given.  It  is,  as  we  may  perceive, 
fashioned  with  great  care  and  skill,  very  nearly  after 
the  normal  and  well-known  form  of  the  celt,  but  with 
certain  peculiarities  not  found  in  polished  stone  or  flint 
celts.  Its  length  is  4^  inches  on  one  of  its  sides,  the 
extreme  end  having  suffered  a  slight  fracture,  which 
diminishes  in  length  the  other  side.  Its  breadth,  at  the 
base  and  bevilled  end,  which  is  quite  sharp,  is  two 
inches,  and  its  thickness  ll-16th  of  an  inch,  exact 
measurement.  A  double  line  of  indentation  runs  along 
each  side,  causing  a  raised  flattened  ridge  in  the  middle : 
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showing  that  the  celt  had  been  sawn  out  of  a  flat  plate  of 
jade,  in  order  to  save  the  precious  material,  probably  as 
represented  in  the  above  ideal  diagram  of  the  process; 
and  the  entire  surface  is  highly  polished,  bringing  out 
its  extremely  beautiful  bright  green  hua     Except  a 
fine  polished  celt,  llf  in.  long,  4  in.  in  extreme  widtii, 
and  1^  in.  thick,  found  in  Cornwall,  and  now  in  the 
Antiquarian  Museum,    Edinburgh    (Proc.   Soc.  Anti^. 
Scot. J  vol.  iv.,  p.  62),  and  of  jadite,  the  nearest  locality 
to  Ireland  where  jade  celts  have  been  found  is  Brittany ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  here  they  occurred  in  a  cham- 
bered tumulus.     Connected  with  that  part  of  the  Camac 
allignment  of  standing  stones  known  as  Le  Maenec  (The 
Stones),  is  the  tumulus  now  known  as  Mont  St.  Micnael, 
more  than  400  feet  in  length  by  haU  that  dimension  in 
breadth  at  the  base,  and  now  only  60  feet  high,  the  top 
having  been  removed  in  order  that  a  church  might  be  built 
on  the  platform  thus  formed.   From  this  platform  the  best 
view  of  the  great  allignment  is  to  be  had.     The  tumu- 
lus was*opened  in  1862  by  M.  Renn^  Galles,  who  has 
published  an  account  of  it.     In  the  chamber  found  in  its 
centre,  besides  27  celts  of  stone  and  120  polished  and 
pierced  beads  of  jasper  and  turquoise,  there  were  found 
eleven  beautiful  jade  celts;  whilst  at  Plouhamel,  about  a  mile 
and  a-half  west  of  Mont  St.  Michael,  in  a  double  dolmen, 
opened  a  good  many  years  ago,  along  with  ornaments  of 
gold  and  brome,  were  found  some  jade  celts,  which  Mr. 
Ferguson  afterwards  saw  at  the  inn  of  the  village  (Rude 
Stone  Monuments^  pp.  355,  358).     That  the  shaping  of 
jade  celts  by  sawing  is  not  confined  to  those  from  New 
Zealand  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  jade  celts  found 
in  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  as  well  as  those  of  hard 
green-stone,  like  our  Antrim  jade  celt,  have  been  par- 
tially fashioned  by  means  of  sawing,  a  fracture  being 
effected  before  the  opposite  groovings  met  (Ancient  Stone 
Implements  of  Great  Britain^  p.  40,  Evans).     This  pecu- 
liarity, if  it  exists  in  the  Mont  St.  Michael  and  Plouhar- 
nel  jade  celts,  has  not  been  recorded ;  but  it  is  plain  that  its 
occurrence  in  the  Antrim  jade  celt  is  not  alone  sufficient 
to  prove  its  New  Zealand  origin.  The  celt  is  represented 
full  size  in  Plate  No.  1 .   After  careful  inquiry,  I  have  been 
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able  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  but  one  similar  specimen 
in  Lreland  Through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  IrEnery, 
the  accomplished  curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  I  have  been  informed  that  an  implement 
formed  of  jade  is  among  those  of  the  Petrie  collec- 
tion, and  described  as  probably  foreign,  and  from  New 
Zealand.  Its  form  is  short,  thick,  and  chisel-like,  and 
no  indication  of  its  formation  by  sawing  remains. 
Its  material  is  nephrite,  but  not  apparently  of  the 
Eastern  species,  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  classed 
among  Irish  or  prehistoric  objects.  While  celts  manu^ 
factured  from  jade  or  nephrite  have  been  discovered  in 
Switzerland,  Normandy,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Conti- 
nent, chiefly  from  the  lake  dwellings  of  the  first  named 
region,  I  am  not  aware,  as  already  observed,  of  any  im- 
plement of  a  precisely  similar  nature  to  that  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  now  exhibiting  being  found  either  in  Ire- 
land or,  except  that  found  in  Cornwall,  in  any  other  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  this  sense  it  appears  to  me 
unique ;  and  if  it  can  be  carefully  interpreted  as  affording 
a  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  Ireland  and  its  present 
inhabitants  with  our  Aryan  ancestors,  and  with  the  pre- 
historic period,  I  shall  not  regret  having  been  drawn 
into  the  foregoing  remarks. 


Note  added  in  the  Press* — The  foregoing  Paper 
having,  in  substance,  appeared  in  some  of  the  Belfast 
newspapers,  happened  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Rev. 
B.  is.  Gough,  Kector  of  Maghera,  Co.  Derry,  who  was 
thereupon  led  to  examine  another  similarly  formed,  but 
even  finer,  stone  implement  in  his  possession,  which  also 
proved  to  be  a  celt,  somewhat  larger  than  that  in  my 
collection,  and  of  the  finest  jade. 

Mr.  Gough  at  once  forwarded  the  celt  to  me  by  the 
hands  of  his  servant,  the  son  of  the  finder. 

This  celt  is  figured  full  size  in  Plate  No.  2,  and  its 
history  is  as  follows : — It  was  discovered  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  since  by  a  person  in  the  employment  of 
a  possessor  of  land,  while  working  in  a  field  near  Rath- 
more  headland,  at  Portrush,  Co.  Antrim.     The  name  of 
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the  finder  was  Thomas  Stewart,  in  whose  possessiOQ  it 
remained  until  his  death,  when  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  his 
son ;  and  both  he  and  his  sister,  still  living,  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  their  father's  finding  the  celt,  and  bring- 
ing it  home  with  him  from  his  worJk  on  the  farm,  where 
it  remained  until  his  death,  and  was,  as  above  stated, 
transferred  to  the  keeping  of  his  son,  by  whom  it  was 
presented,  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  to  the  Rev.  B.  B. 
Gough. 

Under  such  circumstances,  both  these  archaeologieal 
remains  are  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  Their  discovery  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  locality  above  indicated,  is  unquestionable. 
Their  transport  hither,  and  their  connexion,  historically, 
with  the  place  of  their  discovery,  are  questions  yet  to  be 
determined. 

Since  the  foregoing  Paper  was  written,  I  have 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  interview  with 
Dr.  Lee,  during  a  visit  to  Belfast,  and  of  submitting  to 
his  inspection  the  jade  celt  which  I  got  from  fim. 
On  seeing  it.  Dr.  Lee  at  once  recognized  it  as  having  been 
in  his  possession  at  the  date  mentioned  by  me.  He  also 
perfectly  recollected  having  transferred  the  celt,  together 
with  another  antiquarian  relic,  to  my  possession,  both,  at 
the  time,  lying  on  the  mantle-piece  of  his  study.  The 
latter  is  the  stone  mould  for  casting  a  bronze  spear-head, 
which  is  still  in  my  cabinet 

Dr.  Lee,  at  this  distance  of  time,  cannot  recall  the 
circumstances  under  which  both  came  into  his  posses- 
sion, although  I  have  a  tolerably  distinct  recollection,  as 
being  interested  in  them,  of  his  telling  me  that  one  or 
both  of  them  had  been  lately  ploughed  or  dug  up  on  the 
glebe  land  of  Ahoghill. 

Dr.  Lee's  present  impression  is  that  the  celt  may 
very  possibly  have  reached  him  through  his  late  father- 
in-law,  Marriot  Dalway,  Esq.,  of  Bella  Hill,  near  Carrick- 
f ergus,  a  locality  which,  as  is  well  known,  has  yielded 
many  prehistoric  stone  implements  of  the  highest  interest. 
All  these  circumstances  go  to  confirm  the  conclusion 
that  the  celt  may  be  classed,  whatever  its  age  and 
antiquity,  among  Irish  ^^  finds."     It  may  be  added,  that 
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previously  to  thlB  date  of  its  being  transferred  to  my 
collection,  Dr.  Lee  was  engaged  a  good  deal  in  the 
search  after  such  relics,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  Paper 
contributed  to  the  Ulster  Journal  of  ArchcBohgy^  vol.  vi., 
1858,  on  the  exploration  of  a  sepulchral  mound  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bella  Hill,  Camckfergus. 

It  is  but  right  to  add  here  that  both  the  celts  have 
been  submitted  to  Canon  Greenwell,  and  copies  of  the 
plates  have  been  shown  to  Mr.  John  Evans,  and  that 
these  gentlemen  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  celts  are 
of  New  Zealand  type  and  material.^  Their  occurrence, 
however,  in  Ireland  and  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  as 
given  in  the  preceding  Paper,  is  undoubted.  After  due 
inquiry,  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  facts  connected 
with  their  importation,  and  therefore  leave  to  others  in- 
terested in  the  matter  to  account  for  their  appearance,  as 
detailed,  in  Antrim. 

^  Note  bt  6.  H.  Einahan,  M.R.I.A.,  of  the  metamorpbic   rocks  of  Galway, 

&c — There    are   three    kinds   of  rock  Mayo,     Donegal,      Londondenry,     and 

i»Ued  jade — First,  Nephrite^  which,  for  Tyrone.     In  ualway,  Mayo,  and  Lon- 

the  most  part,  is  compact,  fine-grained  donderry  I  haye  ooUeoted  it,   while  I 

tremolite ;  second,  the  Swiss  Alps  jade,  haye    seen    specimens    from    Donegal, 

or  Samsttritey  which  is  a  compact  epi-  Tyrone,  and  Antrim  (?).     Some  of  the 

dote ;  and  third,  Jadeite^  or  China  jade.  tremolite  of  a  pale  green  colour  from 

The  first  is  the  stone  used  in  Turkey  to  Cannayar  island,  Louffh  Corrib,  is  closely 

make    into     handles    for    swords    and  allied  to  nephrite.     If  an  Irish  yein  of 

da^ers,  whilst  in  New  Zealand  and  other  this   rock   was   known  to    any   of  the 

Pacific  islands  it  is  fashioned  into  celts,  ancient  workers  they  would  haye  care- 

cluhs,  &c. ;  and  in  Mexico  and  Peru  into  fiill^  concealed  it ;  but  it  may  yet  be 

canred  omamoits.  The  rock  of  the  second  re-discoyered  if  carefully  searched  for. 

class  is  not  recorded  as  haying  been  used  Saussurite  has  been  found  in  England 

for  oelts,   &c.  ;   yet  I  strongly  suspect  and  Scotland,  and  of  late  years  it  has 

that  some   of  the    implements   in   the  been  recorded  from  Ireland.    The  rock 

Boyal  Irish    Academy  are  yarieties  of  Eklogite  is  saussurite  in  part.     I  cannot 

saussurite.      The  third  rock,  Hiefeitsui  find  a  record  of  any  European  locality 

of  the  Chinese,  is,  according  to  Fellen-  for  feitsui ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Pum- 

ber^,  the  jade  principally  found  in  the  pelly,  **  it  is  perhaps  the  most  prized  of 

Swiss  lake-dwellings.  all  stones  among  the  Chinese." 

Tremolite  is  not  uncommon  in  some 
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Many  years  have  passed  since  Captain  Mudge,  R.N.,  en- 
lightened  the  antiquarian  world  by  his  account,  pubhshed 
in  the  Archceohgia^  of  the  discovery,  14  feet  deep  beneath 
the  surface  of  a  bog  at  Drumkellin,  county  Donegal,  of 
a  hut  formed  of  oaken  posts  and  planks,  which  had  seem- 
ingly been  fashioned  by  the  aid  of  stone  implements. 
Indeed,  one  stone  hatchet,  the  edge  of  which  was  said 
to  correspond  with  markings  upon  the  timbers,  was 
picked  up  from  within  the  structure.  This  curious 
work,  possibly  the  oldest  instance  of  a  wooden  hut 
then  recorded  as  having  been  discovered  in  Europe,  was 
perfectly  square  in  plan,  12  feet  in  each  side,  9  feet 
high,  and  was  divided  by  a  floor  of  planks  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  chamber.  It  has  often  been  de- 
scribed, and  a  model  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin.  In  the  year  1848, 
long  after  the  Drumkellin  discovery,  during  the  opera- 
tion of  clearing  a  little  river-course  which  passes  through 
the  bog  of  Lagore,  near  Dunshaughlin,  county  Meath, 
the  labourers  came  upon  an  immense  quantity  of  oaken 
stakes,  or  piles,  which  had  evidently  enclosed  and  pinned 
in  an  artificial  elevation  rising  from  the  basin  of  what 
had  in  ancient  times  been  a  loch.  Several  hundred  of 
tons  of  bones  of  animals,  comprising  those  of  the  hoB- 
hngifronSy  and  loBfrontom^  of  red  deer,  wild  boars,  four- 
homed  sheep,  goats,  foxes,  wolves,  or  dogs,  horses,  and 
even  of  human  beings,  lay  in  the  boggy  matter  which 
surrounded  the  piled  enclosure ;  and  along  with  these 
were  discovered  a  hoard  of  ancient  manufactured  articles 
of  bronze,  glass,  iron,  wood,  clay,  and  bone.  The  objects 
comprised  swords,  spear-heads,  knives,  battle-axes,  saws, 
gouges,  shears,  bridle-bits,  horse-shoes,  scales  for  weigh- 
ing, small  culinary  vessels,  such  as  pots  and  pans,  combs 
of  bone  or  wood,  whorls,  crucibles,  beads  of  semi-opaque 
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;Ia88,  brooches,  pins,  needles,  chains,  and  even  fetters  for 
uman  hands  or  feet.  Besides  these  there  were  innumer- 
able whet-stones,  qnems,  and  other  remains.  This  was 
our  first  crannog  noticed  in  modem  times ;  but  it  was 
Coch-jabhpa,  a  chief  stronghold  of  the  O'Melaghlins 
princes  of  Meath.  Within  the  enclosure  a  number  of  huts 
remained.  In  the  summer  of  1849,  when  a  portion  of  the 
^^Island  '^  was  re-opened  for  the  purpose  of  turf -cutting, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  more  than  one  of 
these  interesting  domiciles.  Let  the  reader  imagine 
a  foundation  formed  of  four  roughly-squared  planks  of 
oak,  each  about  12  feet  in  length  (so  arranged  as  to  en- 
close a  quadrangle^,  the  ends  of  which  were  carefully 
fitted  together,  from  the  angles  of  this  square  rose 
four  posts,  also  of  oak,  to  the  height  of  about  9  feet.  In 
these  grooves  were  cut,  into  which  roughly-split  planks 
of  oak  had  been  slipped,  so  as  to  form  the  sides  of  the 
house.  The  irregularities  between  the  boards  were 
tightly  caulked  with  moss ;  a  low  and  narrow  opening 
in  one  of  the  sides  had  evidently  served  as  an  entrance. 
There  were  no  traces  of  win^w  or  chimney.  Such 
appears  to  have  been  the  ordinary  crannog  house.  It 
i9  much  to  be  lamented  that  no  sufficient  account  of 
this  most  interesting  discovery  has  been  recorded.  Dr. 
Petrie,  and  Mr.  (sSterwards  Sir  William)  Wilde,  had 
been  requested,  I  believe,  to  attend  to  the  matter 
in  the  interest  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy — one  to 
devote  himself  to  a  description  of  the  antiquities,  the 
other  to  that  of  the  numerous  animal  remains.  These 
gentlemen,  however,  as  it  appears,  did  not  pull  very  well 
together ;  and  their  investigations  do  not  seem  to  have 
produced  any  result  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  "find"  is  now  widely  dispersed,  and  can  never  be 
re-collected;  but  nevertheless,  the  Petrie  Museum,  de- 
posited in  the  Academy,  as  well  as  some  private  cabinets, 
mcluding  that  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  would  still 
furnish  material  for  scores  of  illustrations  of  objects  of 
the  highest  interest  to  all  who  would  compare  the  habits 
and  even  menage  of  some  crannog  dwellers  with  those  of 
our  Aryan  forefathers,  who  appear  to  have  struggled 
westwards,  from  the  highlands  of  Asia  even  to  Erin,  in 
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days  of  which,  in  the  west,  the  work  of  their  hands 
forms  the  only  record.  A  nnmher  of  discoyeries  of 
perfectly  similar  lacustrine  retreats  almost  immediately 
followed,  as  at  Ballinderry,  near  Moate,  Clonfinla,  near 
Strokestown,  and  elsewhere.  The  subject  became  a  favou- 
rite one  amongst  antiquaries  and  engineers,  through 
whose  investigations  no  little  light  was  thrown  upon  uie 
habits  of  our  remote  ancestors.  It  may  be  computed 
that  up  to  the  present  time  upwards  of  eighty  crannogs 
(the  word  simply  means  a  small  wooden  structure)  have 
been  discovered  in  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  considerable  number  occur;  and  it  seems 
that  "Lake  Dwellings"  are  not  unobserved  in  some 
parts  of  England.  In  several  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  as  well 
as  on  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  structures 
every  way  identical  with  some  of  our  crannogs  may  be 
seen — I  aUude  to  artificial  islands,  composed  mainly  of 
stone,  with  piles  driven  into  the  soil  round  the  water's 
edge,  to  prevent  the  mass  from  slipping.  "  Still  in  the 
main,"  writes  Mr.  John  Stewart,  Secretary  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  "  the  use  of  piles  in  Switzer- 
land was  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  large  platforms 
upon  which  whole  villages  were  erected."  We  appear 
to  have  had  no  villages  of  this  kind  in  Ireland^  bat 
clusters  of  crannogs,  as  in  Lough  Eyes,  county  Ferma- 
nagh, sometimes  occur,  and  would  occasionally  seem  to 
have  been  connected  together  by  a  causeway  or  bridge 
of  timber  supported  on  piles. 

With  regard  to  to  the  age  of  Irish  crannogs,  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  not  a  few  of  them  belong  to  a 
pre-histoiic  age  in  this  country.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
earliest  founded  were  from  time  to  time  repaired,  re- 
newed, added  to,  or  perhaps  re-constructed;  some  of  them 
bear  evidence  to  that  idea.  Flint  flakes,  and  cores, 
from  which  almost  shavtnffs  would  appear  to  have  been 
removed  (so  delicate  seems  to  have  been  the  process  of 
manufacture),  occur  in  the  crannogs  of  Monaghan,  and  of 
Fermanagh.  In  other  counties  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
the  same  facts  have  been  noted,  as  also  the  presence 
with  these  flints  of  articles  of  bronze,  and  even  of  iron. 
In  a  Monaghan  crannog,  stone  celts,  a  rough  piece  of 
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flint,  apparently  intended  for  an  arrow-head,  three 
bronze  celts  with  loops  at  their  sides,  a  dagger  and 
chisel  of  bronze,  as  also  two  bronze  arrow-heads,  and  a 
shield-boss  of  the  same  metal  were  found,  and  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  Shirly.  Such  findings  in  the  bog-stuff 
stirrounding  a  cranno^,  and  resting  probably  upon  the 
ancient  floor  of  the  loch,  may  possibly  indicate  little 
more  than  the  long  occupation  of  the  site  as  a  habitation. 
People  of  what  is  called  the  "Stone  age"  were  there; 
after  them  the  workers  of  bronze,  and  then  came  the 
"Iron  period."  Such  would  be  the  generally  received 
opinion.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  sur- 
mised and  written  about  these  special  ages  of  "Stone," 
"Bronze"  and  "Iron,"  we  have,  in  teland  at  least, 
strong  evidence,  historical  and  other,  to  show  that  the 
generally  accepted  idea  of  an  exclusively  Stone,  Bronze 
or  Iron  age  as  having  existed  in  Erin  cannot  be  sustained. 
No  doubt  something  like  a  classification  of  such  periods 
in  the  west  might  plausibly  be  promulgated,  but  the 
"overlapping"  of  one  age  into  the  other  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  explained,  or  sufficiently  illustrated. 

The  most  recent  discovery  of  seemingly  prehistoric 
crannog  huts  was  made  a  few  weeks  ago,  not  far  from 
Ennislallen,  by  labouring  men  employed  in  turf-cutting. 
These  log-huts,  two  in  number,  and  placed  at  a  distance 
of  about  50  feet  apart,  are  of  the  same  class  as  that  noticed 
by  Captain  Mudge ;  but,  unlike  the  Donegal  example, 
are  not  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  compartment 
A  considerable  tract  of  the  townland  of  Kilnamaddo  (the 
wood  of  the  dog)j  county  Fermanagh,  has  evidently  been 
the  basin  of  what  in  the  north  is  called  a  land-lough. 
Here  in  very  ancient  times  was  certainly  a  sheet  of  water, 
and  upon  one  of  its  shoals  or  islands  some  primitive  tribe 
selected  a  site  for  a  crannog.  The  piling  of  this  retreat  can 
be  sufficiently  traced;  but  the  chief  antiquarian  attraction 
on  the  spot  consisted  in  the  remains  of  huts  formed  of 
oak,  and  which  lay  in  the  bog  at  a  distance  of  about  17 
feet  from  the  original  height  of  the  surface.  They  are, 
as  usual,  of  a  quadrangular  form;  the  slightly  larger  and 
more  perfect  specimen  exactly  measuring.il  ft.  6  inches 
by  10  ft.  on  the  outside.     Their  mode  of  construction  is 
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as  follows : — To  make  the  structure,  four  massive  posts 
of  oak,  averaging  7  feet  in  length,  and  7  feet  in  circum- 
ference, were  set  in  the  ground.  These  timbers  near 
their  upper  ends  have  mortise-holes  averaging  11  inches 
in  height,  by  8^  in  breadth,  through  which  the  ends 
of  beams  to  which  slabs  of  oak  were  attached  passed. 
The  floor  was  also  composed  of  oaken  planks.  The  roof, 
as  well  as  much  of  the  sides,  did  not  remain  in  situ  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery;  but  a  number  of  timbers  imme- 
diately adjoining  each  of  the  structures,  and  admirably 
suited  for  the  purpose  of  forming  side- walls  and  roofing, 
were  found.  The  lower  frame  of  the  work  appears  to 
have  been  very  similar  to  that  upon  which  the  roof  had 
rested.  There  were  very  curious  mortise-holes  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  four  upright  posts,  evidently  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  beam  ends.  That  the  sides 
were  pressed  to  the  frame  below  by  a  number  of  small, 
well-sharpened  piles  was  quite  evident  From  a  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  manner  in  which  the  upper  portions  of 
the  sides  were  kept  in  position,  there  being  no  sign  of 
pinning  or  of  a  groove  in  the  upper  frame,  after  careful 
consideration  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
structures  were  originally  built  within  an  excavation, 
and  that  the  bog-studS  was  then  heaped  against  the  sides, 
and  probably  over  the  roof.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
evident  traces  of  a  "Kitchen-midden,"  occurred  in  the 
bog  close  to  the  hut,  and  at  a  height  slightly  above  it. 
A  small  passage  might  be  left  as  an  entrance.  We  would 
thus  have  a  structure  of  wood  every  way  analogous  to 
souterrains  of  stone  such  as  are  often  found  in  raths, 
and  with  which  antiquaries  are  generally  familiar.  Six 
English  miles  ("as  the  crow  flies ")  due  south  of  Kil- 
namaddo,  not  far  from  the  ruined  church  of  Edllesher, 
may  be  seen  a  most  remarkable  subterraneous  work 
styled  "St.  Lasser's  CeU."  It  is  formed  of  uncemented 
stones,  and  contains  three  very  small  and  low-roofed 
apartments  connected  together  by  passages  through 
which  an  explorer  must  creep  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  rath 
or  mound.  I  take  this  souterrain,  which  is  certainly 
older  than  the  time  of  any  Irish  Saint,  to  be  strictly 
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analogous  to  the  huts  under  notice.  Had  the  roof  at  any 
time  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  posts  could  not  remain 
without  showing  symptoms  of  having  been  charred.  It 
would  be  absurd  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  the  mortise- 
holes,  cut  clean  through  timbers  more  than  7  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, had  been  formed  by  the  aid  of  stone  hatchets. 
Indeed  several  of  the  piles  and  other  portions  of  the 
work  show  long  clean  cuts  which  must  have  been 
executed  with  the  aid  of  some  sharp  metallic  instru- 
ment. These  structures  could  never  have  been 
houses  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word;  they  were 
doubtlessly  used  by  savage  men,  possibly  thousands  of 
years  ago,  as  sleeping  dens  which,  with  a  weU-secured 
oaken  door,  would  afford  their  occupants  ample  security 
from  lupine  or  elemental  attack.  The  height  of  the 
chamber  of  the  more  perfect  ceU  was  under  4  feet.  It 
is  indeed  not  improbable  that  they  had  only  been 
used  for  the  reception  of  perishable  commodities  by  the 
occupants  of  the  crannog.  From  facts  observable  in 
connexion  with  these  very  curious  edifices,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  arrive  at  an  idea  of  their  precise  or  even 
approximate  age.  The  roots  and  stump  of  a  yew  tree 
appear  in  the  bog  in  position  somewhat  higher  than  the 
roof  of  the  more  perfect  hut.  This  tree  would  take  at 
least  1000  years  to  grow ;  and  the  11  feet  of  bog  which 
appeared  above  the  roots  would  take  at  least  another 
1000  years  to  form.  That  some  of  the  timbers,  and  some 
only,  were  more  or  less  worked  by  the  aid  of  stone  im- 
plements, is  possible,  though  not  probable.  Amongst  the 
dis/ecta  membra  of  the  place  was  found  an  ordinary  cran- 
nog whetstone,  the  appearance  of  which  suggests  the 
idea  that  metal  was  sometimes  there  used.  A  hammer- 
stone,  or  two,  some  flint-flakes,  and  a  large  tray-like 
vessel  composed  of  oak,  some  fragments  of  rude  pottery, 
as  also  a  pair  of  rubbing-stones,  were  exhumed  from  the 
inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  huts  or  cells,  by  turf-cutters. 
All  these  are  precisely  similar  to  articles  found  in  or- 
dinary crannogs  together  with  well-steeled  axes  and 
adzes,  of  iron,  as  also  with  swords,  knives,  and  numerous 
other  remains  in  bronze,  glass,  amber,  and  iron,  all  of  a 
Celtic  character  earlier  or  later.    I  should  add  that  large 
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lumps  of  the  substance  usually  styled  "bog-butter,"  rolled 
up  in  cow-hides,  also  occurred.  Supposing  even  that 
the  structures  had  been  designed  as  souterrainSj  the  ever 
growing  peat  must  have  accumulated  above,  and  this  for 
affcs.  Slightly  above  the  top-level  of  the  so-called 
"houses"  we  found,  as  already  stated,  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  yew  tree.  My  friend  Mr.  Mecredy,  of  Portora 
Royal  School,  who  had  assisted  in  the  mating  of  mea- 
surements, &c.,  &c.,  secured  a  specimen  of  the  wood, 
which,  on  being  examined  by  a  number  of  practical 
cabinet-makers  in  Ennis- 
kiUen,  was  pronounced  by 
them  to  be  yew^  not  pine, 
as  had  been  supposed  by 
superficial  observers.   It  is 

Eossible,  as  we  may  judge 
rom  the  rude  style  of  con- 
struction which  the  Kilna- 
maddo  or  Coal-bog  works 
exhibit,  that  they  represent 
the  earliest  types  of  their 
class  to  be  found  in  Ire- 
land. In  this  north-west 
portion  of  the  country  they 
are  far  from  uncommon. 
In  our  Journal  J  Vol.  I., 
3rd  Series,  p.  270,  will  be 
found  a  communication 
from  Mr.  George  Morant, 
jun.,  Carrickmacross,  giv- 
ing an  account  and  illus- 
tration of  an  ancient  floor 
composed  of  oaken  slabs 
or  planks.  *^The  floor," 
he  writes,  ^*is  approached 
by  a  narrow  causeway  of 
black  oak  planks,  similar  to  those  of  the  floor  itself, 
very  rudely  formed,  and  of  unequal  size,  and  laid  loosely, 
without  any  apparent  fastening  except  by  occasional 
posts."  "At  the  end  of  the  causeway,  nearest  to  the 
floor,  are  the  remains  of  posts  which  must  have  formed 


From  A  to  B,  18  ft.  4  in. ;  from  C  to  D,  17  ft- 
6  in. ;  from  D  to  E,  11  ft.  6  in. ;  F,  fire-place; 
G,  large  tree-stumpy ;  H,  remains  of  posts : 
If  dotted  lines  showing  ends  of  planks  fint 
bared  by  digging  the  peat. 

Ancient  floor  Deneath  peat -bog,  in  the  town- 
land  of  Cargagboge,  barony  of  Forvey. 
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the  entrance  to  the  honse^  and  at  one  side  is  a  large  tree- 
stump  of  some  soft  wood  like  sallow."  ^  I  have  ascer- 
lained  that  the  bog  in  former  days  was  at  least  14  feet 
over  it"  (the  floor) ;  "  and  that,  in  the  memory  of  persons 
stiU  Kving,  this  portion  of  Cargaghoge  bog  was  entirely 
covered  with  water.  Abont  the  centre  of  the  floor  I 
found  a  collection  of  stone  slabs,  closely  fitted  together 
with  a  substratum  of  blue  clay,  but  all  laid  on  planks  of 
timber  forming  part  of  the  floor.  On  this  there  were 
quantities  of  ashes — ^proving  that  this  was  the  fire-place  of 
the  ancient  dwelling."  During  the  excavation  of  this 
primitive  hut,  which  measured  18  ft.  4  in.,  by  17  ft.  6  in., 
quantities  of  ashes,  nutshells,  some  pieces  of  very  rude 
pottery,  a  few  small  worked  flints,  and  a  small  corn- 
crusher,  occurred. 

Fermanagh,  undoubtedly,  must  in  former  days  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  niunber  of  its  crannog  structures. ' 
At  a  place  bearing  a  singular  name  (the  Miracles)  situate 
not  far  from  the  village  of  Monea,  turf -cutters  some  five  or 
six  jears  ago  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  hut  occupying  a 
position  near  the  centre  of  an  artificial  island  which  had 
stood  in  a  small  lough.  Unfortunately  the  timbers  of 
which  it  was  built  were  carried  away  before  anyone  in 
the  least  degree  skilled  in  archaeological  subjects  had  seen 
them  in  situ.  In  the  turf-yard  of  a  man  named  Macauly, 
who  resides  near  the  scene  of  the  find,  amongst  other  bog 
timbers  I  was  shown  the  posts  etched  in  figs.  11,  12,  and 
13  of  the  accompanying  Hate  II.  They  had  evidently 
formed  angle  pillars  like  those  at  Kilnamaddo,  and  like 
them  did  not  exhibit  anything  like  the  tooling  of  stone 
hatcheta  Yet  here,  strangely  enough,  a  beautifully- 
fonned  and  highly  polished  axe-head  or  chisel  of  stone 
(see  Plate,  II.  fig.  10)  was  discovered,  together  with  a 
number  of  articles  composed  of  bronze,  which,  from  the 
description  given  to  me  by  persons  who  had  seen  them, 
were  probably  fibulae.  It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  mention 
that  these  objects  of  metal  have  all  been  lost.  That 
during  some  portion  of  the  period  of  its  occupation  in- 
habitants of  this  crannog  were  in  the  habit  of  manufac- 
turing objects  ot  iron  is  extremely  probable,  as  pieces  of 
iion  slag,  quantities  of  burnt  wood,  a  well  formed  crucible, 
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sharpening-Btones,  and  at  least  two  grinding-stones  were 
found.  I  may  mention  also  the  occurrence  here  of  a 
stone  exactly  like  that  found  in  a  Eitchen-midden  at 
Ardnahue,  county  Gaxlow,  accompanied  by  a  lozenge- 
shaped  stone  axe  or  hammer.  The  former  was  thus 
described  by  the  editor  of  our  Journal  for  July,  1864. 
^^  This  celt-shaped  stone  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  grasped  in  the  hand  for  use,  hence  the  edges  po- 
lished from  constant  handling.  It  may  haye  served  for 
crushing  com  or  peas,  as  its  flat  end  is  blunt,  and  shows 
marks  of  wear  and  tear  when  used  as  a  pounding  instru- 
ment." We  may  hope  that  during  future  turf-cutting 
operations  at  this  interesting  spot,  some  valuable  metal- 
lic remains  may  be  discovered.  A  beautifully  formed 
oaken  paddle  from  the  "  Miracles"  was,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  antiquities  from  Fermanagh,  presented 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  by  J.  G.  V. 
Porter,  Esq.,  of  Bellisle,  lisbellaw. 

In  the  basin  of  the  nearly  drained  lake  of  Lougha- 
villy  (the  lake  of  the  ancient  tree),  near  Grarvary, 
coimty  Fermanagh,  may  be  seen  a  pilea  moimd  which,  m 
the  memory  of  persons  not  over  middle  age,  was  an  island. 
Many  of  its  timbers  remain,  and  two  portions  of  the  oaken 
walls  of  a  log-house  which  stood  upon  it.  The  foimda- 
tion  is  probably  less  ancient  than  that  of  Eilnamaddo, 
or  the  Miracles,  as  the  chief  of  its  remaining  wood-work 
shows  grooving  like  that  which  occurred  in  the  frame 
of  the  Ballydodough  house  ^certainly  a  work  of  a 
comparatively  late  Iron  period),  described  by  me  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Journal. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  objects  figured  in  the  ac- 
companying Plates,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  their 
numbering.  No.  1,  Plate  I.,  represents  one  of  the  angle- 
posts  of  the  more  perfect  hut  at  Kilnamaddo.  It  is 
5  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and  4  ft  lOj-  in.  in  circumference. 
Another  post,  of  exactly  the  same  design,  is  7  feet  long 
by  7  in  circumference,  having  a  mortise  in  its  upper 
portion  11  in.  high,  by  8^  m  breadth.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  none  of  tlie  mortise-holes  found  in  the 
Kilnamaddo  posts  could  have  been  cut  with  a  stone 
instrument. 


Plate  I. — Crannog  Hat,  Kilnmaddo. 
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Fig.  2,  Plate  I.,  represents  a  slab  of  oak  which 
belonged  to  the  more  perfect  hut.  It  measures  5  ft 
10^  in.  in  lengthy  by  1  foot  6  in.  in  breadth.  The 
depression  at  its  broader  end  5  in.  by  6.  It  is  1  foot 
2  m.  in  thickness.  This,  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
jecture, formed  a  portion  of  the  roof. 

Fig.  3,  Plate  I.  Here  we  have  a  second  slab  which 
probably  helped  to  form  the  roof.  Its  measurement 
are  6  feet  6  by  2  feet  9.  It  is  not  quite  so  thick  as 
fig.  2.  This,  and  other  timbers,  were  found  lying  by 
the  side  of  the  hut. 

In  fig.  4,  Plate  I.,  I  have  endeavoured  after  careful 
consideration  to  produce  an  etching  which  would  re- 
present the  hut  as  it  originally  stood.  All  the  timbers 
represented  in  the  illustration  were  on  the  spot  when,  on 
the  10th  of  Jime,  I  took  the  drawings  and  measurements 
Some  of  them  still  retained  their  original  positions. 

Figs.  5  and  9,  Plate  11. ,  are  carefully  drawn  repre- 
sentations of  the  angle-posts  of  the  hut  No.  2,  which 
was  greatly  pulled  to  pieces  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
Neither  of  these  timbers  appears  to  have  retained  its 
original  proportions.  They  measure  respectively  3  ft. 
11  in  and  4  ft.  9  in. 

Figs.  6,  7,  and  8,  Plate  II.,  which  are  about  1  foot 
4  in.  in  length,  are  pegs  by  which  I  beg  to  suggest 
the  lower  logs  were  kept  from  slipping  out  of  place. 
That  they  have  all  been  cleanly  cut  by  a  sharp  metallic 
instrument  cannot  be  for  a  moment  doubted  by  any 
candid  mind,  or  by  anyone  not  wedded  to  foregone 
conclusions.  They  were  of  various  sizes,  all  of  them, 
however,  being  small.  I  only  give  these  as  examples, 
as  indeed  I  have  done  of  all  the  timbers  here  illus- 
trated. 

In  giving  figs.  11,  12,  and  13,  Plate  II.,  I  am  glad  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  appearance  of  three  of  the  angle- 

{)Osts  of  the  Miracles  hut.  The  largest  was  5  feet  in 
en^h ;  the  smallest  3  ft.  8  in.,  but  all  of  them  seemed  to 
be  miperfect  at  the  lower  end.  Figs.  14  and  15  represent 
two  of  the  logs  remaining  in  the  crannog  of  Ix)ugh- 
avilly,  referred  to  supra.  The  larger  measures  4  ft  3  in 
length  by  1  foot  in  breadth  and  9  in.  in  thickness ;  the 


Plate  II.— Crannog  Timbers,  fcc,  Kilnamaddo,  the  Merodcs,  Loughnavilly,  8cc* 
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mortise-holes  were  6  in.  square,  and  did  not  sink  very 
deeply  into  the  wood.  My  last  sketch  for  this  Paper 
refers  to  a  rather  rudely-shaped  stone  axe-head  or  cmsel 
4^  inches  in  length,  by  2^  in  extreme  breadth,  found  at 
the  last  described  crannog.  It  is  remarkable  in  bebg 
partially  perforated  at  its  smaller  termination.  I  may 
state  that  I  heard,  upon  the  spot  at  Gortalough,  near 
Drumgay  Lake,  within  three  miles  from  Eimiskillen, 
that  not  many  years  ago  a  log-house  had  been  there 
discovered  under  many  feet  of  tur£  Of  this  no  trace 
remains.  It  probably  indicates  a  place  of  refuge  in 
time  of  trouble,  belonging  to  the  occupiers  of  a  magni- 
ficent earthen  rath  or  les^  by  which  much  of  the  sur- 
roimding  country  is  overlooked.  It  has,  I  believe,  been 
already  observea  how  frequently  our  crannogs  are  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  stronghold  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland. 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  Paper  was  read 
before  a  Meeting  of  our  Association,  held  in  Belfast,  in 
July,  1880.  I  am  now  tempted  to  refer  to  a  communi- 
cation lately  received  from  my  old  friend  and  pupil  at 
Portora  Royal  School,  H.  RusselJoynt,  Esq.,  relative  to 
the  discovery  of  a  most  interesting  '*  dwelling"  situated 
in  the  lake  of  Effeman,  lying  about  two  nules  distant 
from  the  mansion  house  of  Cahercon,  county  Clare.  I 
take  this  liberty,  believing  that  some  of  the  facts  now 
nqticed  bear  most  suggestively  on  the  question  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  not  a  few  of  our  northern  crannogs. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon  engineering 
details,  however  interesting,  or  to  describe  how  success- 
fully Mr.  Andrews,  of  Dublin,  C.E.,  completed  his  ardu- 
ous task :  sujfice  it  to  say  that  it  was  deemed  essential  to 
bring  down  from  the  lake,  which  is  situate  about  300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  house,  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
for  domestic  and  other  purposes.  To  carry  out  this  plan 
a  syphon  was  adopted ;  but  before  that  apparatus  could 
be  established  it  became  necessary  to  lower  the  lake  far 
below  its  ordinary  summer  level.  This  feat  was  accom- 
plished by  clearing  and  deepening  an  outlet ;  and  as  the 
waters  subsided  a  wonderful  sight  was  presented.  The 
following  extract  from  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Andrews 
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cannot  fail  to  interest  many  of  our  geological  as  well  as 
antiquarian  readers : — 

*<An  interesting  geological  fact  occurred  hj  the 
opening  of  the  trench  in  the  bog  and  the  lowering  of 
tne  laka  In  the  peat  bo^,  6  feet  below  the  surface, 
there  was  a  densly  intertwined  layer  of  the  roots  of  a 
pine-tree  forest  They  evidently  had  grown  in  peat  to 
maturity,  in  the  position  in  whicn  they  were  found,  and 
the  period  since  their  decay  was  sufficient  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  6  feet  of  that  substance  oyer  them.  The 
same  forest  extended  under  the  lake,  but  the  water  had 
washed  the  roots  bare.  Their  white  appearance  in  the 
sunshine  struck  one,  at  first  sight,  with  the  thought  of 
the  ^Valley  of  Dry  Bones.'  The  forest  must  haye 
been  very  ancient,  as  there  could  haye  been  no  lake 
formed  at  the  time  of  its  existence ;  but  the  fact  that 
only  a  few — perhaps  not  more  than  half  a  dozen — of  the 
trunks  were  seen,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trees 
grew  within  the  period  of  man,  and  were  remoyed  by 
his  hand.  The  roots  were  in  the  exact  position  in  which 
the  trees  grew,  and  these,  with  the  direction  to  which 
their  stumps  pointed,  seemed  to  indicate  that  while  the 
present  preyailing  wind  is  the  south-west,  it  must  then 
haye  been  the  north-west.  Hills  and  valleys  guide  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  some  conyulsion  of  the  earth's 
crust  may  haye  altered  these  and  formed  the  present 
lake.'^ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  haye  not  the  advantage 
of  any  report  of  this  ancient  habitation,  and  of  the  cause- 
way leadmg  to  it,  brought  to  light  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  waters,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Andrewa  It  is  also  to 
be  lamented  that  no  one  thought  of  searching  within, 
and  around  the  island  to  which  reference  shall  now  be 
made,  for  relics  of  the  past.  No  doubt  a  rich,  mine  in 
such  matters  would  have  been  struck.  It  is  only  after 
drainage  such  as  occurred  at  Lagore,  Clonfinla,  Lough 
Gurr,  Ballinderry,  Ballydoolough,  and  in  one  or  two 
other  places,  that  anything  like  an  extensive  ^^find" 
may  be  hoped  for.  The  great  majority  of  our  ^^  Lake 
Dwellings  '*  are  surrounded  by  weeds,  and  mud,  or  soft 
pulpy  bog,  to  such  a  depth  and  extent  as  to  defy  the 
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exertions  of  the  most  energetic  seekers  for  a  *' relic 
bed."  In  the  present  instance  all  has  been  lost,  and 
even  the  house  and  causeway  are  once  more  beneath  the 
waters. 

Mr.  H.  Russel  Joynt  kindly  writes: — "During the 
progress  of  the  works,  a  small  ancient  Irish  house,  built 
upon  what  was  formerly  an  island,  and  on  logs,  was 
found.  It  was  unmistakeably  an  early  Irish  habitation 
known  as  a  "  ^Crannogua' "  There  was  clearly  an 
ascertained  causeway,  but  it  differed  in  no  respect  from 
well-known  descriptions  of  other  ancient  Iri^  houses, 
especially  of  those  referred  to  in  Sir  William  Wilde's 
Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  Museum.'' 

Mr.  W.  R.  Joynt  obligingly  states: — "I  visited  the 
Lake  of  Effeman  during  the  summer  of  1873,  when  tiie 
waterworks  of  Cahercon  House  were  in  progress.  The 
lake  had  been  drained  to  about  9  feet  below  the  usual 
level.  A  low  neck  of  land  ran  into  the  lake,  the  outer 
end  of  which  was  higher  than  the  rest,  so  that  if  the 
water  had  been  about  3  feet  higher  it  would  have 
formed  an  island.  Along  this  neck  were  a  row  of  posts, 
in  irregular  order  and  horn,  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter. 
Some  of  them  were  higher  than  18  inches  over  the 
ground,  and  very  few  that  height.  Most  of  them  only 
topped  the  ground — the  causeway  so  formed  did  not  go 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  shore,  but  had  an  angle  about 
the  centre,  or  rather  towards  the  further  end.  On  the 
end  of  the  promontory  were  the  remains  of  a  circular 
housa  Wooden  piles  the  same  as  those  which  formed 
the  causeway  were  numerous  round  the  outside.  The 
floor  was  apparently  of  stone.  One  large  stone,  seem- 
ingly for  a  fire,  took  up  a  large  part  of  the  floor.  No- 
thing else  that  I  can  remember  was  discovered.  The  lake 
has  risen  to  its  present  level  within  present  memory. 
The  outlet  Ivhich  carries  o£E  surplus  water  has  gradually 
become  filled  up,  but  no  one  in  the  locality  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  home  beneath  the 
waves.  The  posts  were  all  pine,  as  I  took  care  to 
examine." 

The  existence  of  a  piled  causeway  at  Lough 
Effeman  would  indicate    that    our    crannog  builders 
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possessed  not  a  few  constructive  instincts  similar  to 
those  which  preyailed  amongst  an  ancient  people  who 
at  one  time  occupied  the  "Lake  Dwellings"  of 
Switzerland.  Can  the  crannog  here  be  as  old  as  the 
neighbouring  submerged  pine-forest?  Possibly  its 
builders  erected  their  homes  near  the  edge  of  a  morass 
which  gradually  overflowed,  and  idtimately  swamped 
them  as  well  as  the  treea  Who  can  tell  ?  Mr.  Andrews 
suggests  that  the  forest  had  been  destroyed  by  men 
since  whose  time  the  prevailing  winds,  and  consequently 
the  climate,  had  changed!  To  what  epoch  does  this 
yaxiation  point  ? 
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At  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
Cork,  on  Saturday,  October  16th,  1880, 

Joseph  Bennett,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected : — 

Rev.  P.  Hurley,  Presbytery,  St.  Mary's  Cathedral, 

Cork 
W.  Ringrose  Atkins,  Adelaide  Place,  Cork. 
John  Kincaid,  Cloonamahon,  CoUooney. 

Dr.  Caulfield  exhibited  a  stone  celt,  twelve  in.  long, 
which,  with  eleven  others,  were  found  under  the  follow- 
ing interesting  circumstances : — In  the  autumn  of  1854, 
Mr.  Richard  B.  Hungerford  was  shooting  on  his  property, 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Ballyrizard,  barony  W.  Carbery, 
county  Cork.  Having  taken  shelter  in  a  small  cave  on 
the  hill  side  from  a  heavy  shower,  he  observed  a  liquid 
of  a  green  colour  percolating  through  a  small  aperture 
in  the  inner  side  of  this  recess.  Subsequently  he  probed 
it  with  an  iron  bar,  but  without  anv  result.  But  on 
striking  the  bar  into  the  ground  at  tne  entrance  of  the 
cave,  it  immediately  disappeared.  Two  or  three  labour- 
ers were  employed  to  dig  it  out,  commencing  some  feet 
west  of  the  place  where  the  bar  went  down,  and  on  clear- 
ing out  the  rubbish  they  came  on  a  chamber  about  twelve 
feet  square.  Here,  amongst  the  debris^  a  quantity  of  bits 
of  copper  ore  was  found,  and  in  a  comer  the  twelve 
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celts  above  alluded  to.  This  discovery  pointed  to  some 
ancient  mining  operations  carried  on  here  in  the  Stone 
age,  and  to  ttie  use  of  copper,  the  link  between  the 
Stone  and  Bronze  period.  Doubtless,  had  the  miners 
been  acquainted  with  the  use  of  bronze,  stone  imple- 
ments would  not  have  been  foimd.  All  the  celts  had 
been  much  chipped  at  their  edges.  This  fact  led  to  an 
examination  of  the  entire  farm,  on  which  ten  or  twelve 
parallel  loads  of  copper  ore  were  found,  running  east 
and  west. 

The  Eev.  Canon  Hayman  exhibited  a  drawing,  by 
Grose  the  antiquary,  of  a  cross-legged  ef&gy  formerly  in 
the  Dominican  Abbey,  Youghal,  but  now  lost  To  obtain 
a  list  of  moniunental  effigies,  to  classify  them  according  to 
dates,  to  describe  the  arms  and  armour  as  yet  presented  to 
us,  would  form  an  interesting  feature  of  our  Association's 
objects.  So  far  as  his  own  knowledge  extended,  he  dis- 
covered existing  monumental  effigies  in  seven  of  our 
counties — Cork,  Derry,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Ros- 
common, and  Tipperary — ^but  in  all  probability  there  are 
other  shires  which  also  possess  those  very  interesting  relics. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hayman  exhibited  a  curious  stone 
relic  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
clerk  of  works  at  Lismore  Castle.  It -was  found  last 
autumn  at  a  place  called  Ballynoe,  about  18  inches 
below  the  surface.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  what 
it  was,  but  the  conjecture  was  that  it  was  used  in  some 
sort  of  game ;  it  was  of  a  somewhat  dumb-bell-shape, 
but  hollow  at  both  ends.  A  relic  somewhat  similar  in 
shape  had  been  found  by  Mr.  Smyth,  at  Careysville, 
near  Fermoy,  in  the  county  Cork,  and  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  it  were  found  two  or  three  stone  balls,  which 
fitted  into  the  hollow  at  either  end. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Rearden  exhibited  a  beautifully  formed 
stone  axe  found  by  him  in  his  garden  near  Douglas. 

Mr.  Westropp  exhibited  a  curious  stone  mould  for 
castings,  which  had  been  discovered  some  time  since 
near  Five-mile  Bridge. 

Mr.  William  Ringrose  Atkins  exhibited  a  rubbinff  of 
a  marble  tombstone  which  had  lately  been  discovered  in 
the  crypt  of  Christ  Church,  Cork     The  border  had  been 
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imitflated,  so  the  inscription  cannot  entirely  be  deci- 
phered. The  stone  was  elaborately  decorated^  and  two 
bore  shields— on  one  "  a  chevron  between  three  covered 
cups  in  chief,  ermines  in  base,  for  Fagan ;  crest,  a  lion 
standing  against  a  tree  fructed,"  on  the  other  "a  fess 
wavy  between  six  leo;pards'  heads  erased;  crest,  an 
angel."  The  inscription,  as  far  as  it  can  be  deci- 
phered, reads  "  .  .  .  .  animis  Thomas  Sub  Marmore 
Fagan  atque  Alsonia  .  .  .  Sponsa  Walter."  .  .  . 
The  emblems  of  the  Crucifixion  are  also  finely  cut  on 
the  top  of  the  stone.  There  are  some  other  monuments 
in  the  crypt  of  an  equally  interesting  character,  and 
same  date  (temp.  Elizabeth),  which  will  come  imder  the 
notice  of  the  Association  on  a  future  occasion. 

Dr.  Caulfield  said  that  another  stone,  full  of  curious 
devices  (temp.  Hen.  VIII.),  was  found  in  the  crvpt  of  this 
church ;  but  in  the  year  1754  the  executors  of  a  certain 
Captain  Morris,  of  Lieut.  Wynyard's  Regt.,  effaced 
much  of  the  ancient  inscription,  and  incised  on  it  his 
name  and  that  of  his  son  Wynyard. 

Alderman  Day,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  bronze  seal  and 
said : — 


"  Dniing  a  recent  visit  to  Mullingar,  I  heard  from  a  jeweller  there 
that  a  curions  old  bronze  seal  had  been  f onnd  by  a  peasant,  and  offered 
to  him  for  sale ;  bnt  he,  placing  no  value  npon  it,  declined  to  purchase. 
A  jeweller  from  Longfoid,  however,  who  was  present  became  its  owner 
by  giving  eighteen  pence  to  the  finder.  Getting  this  clue  I  followed  it 
up,  and  found  that  the  Longford  purchaser,  only  the  week  before,  had 
resold  it  to  '  a  traveller  from  Birmingheim,  for  7s.  6d.^  He  very  obli- 
gingly  gave  me  the  gentleman's  name  and  address,  who,  upon  getting  my 
letter,  at  once  sent  me  the  seal.  I  had  thus  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
tMs  hitherto  unpublished  matrix,  which  may  be  described  as  a  circular 
bronze  seal  2i  inches  in  diameter.  The  central  object  in  the  seal  is  a 
water-wheel  beneath  an  archway,  under  which  water  is  flowing.  Im- 
mediately above  this  is  an  implement  resembling  the  square  beetle,  with  a 
diapered  pattern  which  washerwomen  use,  but  equally  resembles  a  heckle 
for  teazing  or  tearing  flax,  or  carding  blankets.  On  the  sinister  side  of 
the  arch  is  an  embattled  tower,  out  of  which  issues  a  demi  griffin  rampant, 
while  on  the  dexter  side  is  what  may  be  a  church  spire,  with  a  bird 
nesting  on  its  cross,  and  beneath  is  a  tented  fleld,  with  pennants  flying. 
Around  the  margin  is  the  legend — '  +  Sigillum  Comune  de  Mollingar.'  I 
have  searched  in  vain  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  Mullingar  in  Joyce's 
Irith  Names  of  Places,  and  elsewhere,  as  I  hoped  to  have  got  some  light 
npon  the  meaning  of  the  central  emblems  of  the  seal.     I  am,  however, 
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infonned  by  an  Irish-speakiiLg  friend,  that  the  word  'Mnllin'  is  the  shaft 
of  a  mill-wheel,  and  that  the  'gar'  forming  the  final  syllable  of  the  name 
is  literally  *to  cut,*  or  to  reft  or  tear.^  If  correct  in  this  derivation  of  the 
name,  we  have  upon  the  sigil  the  symbol  of  the  town,  in  the  water-whed 
and  heckle,  which  probably  were  typical  of  the  staple  trade  of  the  place  in 


Fig.  I. — Seal  of  the  Town  of  Mullingar. 

the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  from  which  the  seal  dates.  The  flange- 
like handle  upon  the  back  of  the  seal  is  partly  perfect.  In  other  respects 
the  seal  has  been  well  preserved.  I  was  also,  while  in  Mullingar,  presented 
by  Mr.  T.  Murray,  of  that  town,  with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  miique 
forepart  of  an  Irish  saddle.  It  somewhat  resembles  in  shape  the  wooden 
forepart  of  a  cavalry  saddle  of  the  present  day,  but  here  the  likeness 
ends;  this  piece  of  horse  furniture  is  covered  with  interlaced  knot- 
work  of  the  choicest  kind,  similar  to  the  well-known  ornamentation 
upon  our  ancient  Irish   crosses.      The   timber  composing  it  is  yev, 


*  Since  the  above  observations  were 
made,  I  have  received  communications 
from  two  learned  Members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Rev.  James  Graves  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Joyce,  all  of  which  differ  in  the  meaning 
for  the  last  syllable  in  Mullingar,  and  1 
fear  overthrows  my  theory  of  the  heckle 
being  placed  upon  the  seal  as  symbolical 
of  its  name.  One  of  my  correspondents 
gives  "the  word  Mulinn  to  mean  simply 
a  mill,  and  *  chearr '  left-handed,  t.  ^.  at 
the  left  side  of  the  stream." 

Another  writes  "  Mullingar  means 
simply  the  short  mill,  gar,  is  the  Irish 
"woni  for  short."  While  Dr.  Joyce, 
the  well-known  authority  on  such  mat- 


ters, writes  "Mullingar  is  written  in 
the  Annals  sometimes  MuiUann-cbearr, 
and  sometimes  Muileann-oearr;  Uie  fir^ 
part  signifies  a  mill,  the  second  part  i«  a 
limiting  term  of  some  kind,  and  fornu  the 
difficulty.  I  believe  it  is  an  adjective, 
though  in  this  case  the  name  should  and 
would  be  always  Mrritten  Muileann-cearr. 
Still  I  believe  it  is  an  adjective;  etarr  m&j 
mean  either  red  or  dumb.  The  term  dumk- 
mill  would  be  applied  to  an  old  miU  th«i 
had  fallen  into  disrepair  and  disuse— «ilent 
for  ever.  But  I  incline  to  believe  thai 
Muilean-cearr  signifies  red  mill— so  caUed 
of  course  from  the  original  colour  of  the 
mill  itself— -painted  red." 
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vhich  fortunately  was  preserved  by  being  deposited  in  the  peaty  mould 
of  a  lake  bottom  at  Ballinacarriga,  near  Moate ;  from  this  it  has  become 
impregnated  with  the  tanning  property  of  the  peat,  is  a  rich  brown  colour, 
and  in  fine  preservation.  It  was  fished  up  by  a  man  who  was  spearing 
eels.  This  lake,  now  almost  dried  up,  has  yielded  numerous  objects  of 
great  interest,  among  them  the  fine  bronze  harp  which  came  to  the  Eoyal 


Fig.  2.— Forepart  of  Ancient  Irish  saddle.    Back  and  front  view. 

Irish  Academy  in  the  late  Mr.  Murray's  collection  of  Irish  antiquities. 
The  centre  of  the  pommel  is  pierced  by  a  very  Moorish-looking 
horse-shoe  ornament,  and  both  sides  of  the  timber  are  carved  in  com- 
partments, no  two  of  which  are  alike  in  their  filling  up  of  scroll  and 
net-work.  Even  the  top  of  the  pommel  at  both  near  and  off  side  differs 
in  the  patterns  of  the  ornament.     The  points  of  the  pommel  at  both  sides 
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are  pierced  with  two  holes,  where  the  mark  of  the  fong  is  apparent  by 
which  the  forepart  was  secured  to  the  lateral  boards  which  formed  the 
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Fig.  3.— Top  of  Pommel  of  Ancient  Irish  saddle. 

seat  of  the  saddle,  and  both  points  are  grooved  for  the  reception  of  these 
boards.    I  am  also  enabled,  by  the  courtesy  of  their  lady  owner,  to  exhibit 


Fig.  4. — Silver  Armlet  and  Bracelet. 

a  silver  armlet  and  bracelet  which  have  quite  recently  been  dug  up  in  the 
county  Kerry.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  now  give  the  detailed  particulars 
of  their  finding.  The  bracelet  is  a  plain,  heavy,  flattened  penannular  band 
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of  flalver,  which  was  probably  worn  as  such.  Similar  objects  have  been 
fbond  from  time  to  time  in  the  country,  and  were  at  one  time  supposed 
to  have  passed  current  as  ring  money.  Vide  Papers  read  before  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  in  May  and  June,  1836,  by  Sir  William  Betham,  where 
exactly  similar  objects  are  figured.  The  longer  of  the  two  is  of  twisted 
ffllyer,  and  may  have  been  worn  as  an  armilla  or  necklet ;  it  tapers  from 
the  points  where  it  is  brought  together,  and  secured  with  a  silver  loop,  and 
sweUs  out  to  its  fullest  proportions  in  the  centre.  This  is  an  extremely 
fine  example  of  its  kind." 

Dr.  Caulfield  exhibited  a  crystal  bsJl  set  in  an 
antique  bronze  frame,  gilt,  which  had  been  kindly  lent 
by  Miss  Helen  Cecil  Archer  Butler,  of  Gamavilla,  Cahir. 
This  crystal  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family 
for  many  years,  and  is  often  borrowed  by  the  coimtry 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  as  an  antidote  to  disease 
in  cattla  It  is  suspended  from  the  loop,  round  the 
neck  of  the  beast,  and  drops  into  the  food  as  the  animal 
stoops  to  eat.  The  accompanying  drawings  represent 
its  actual  size  when  measured  from  each  side. 


Fig.  5. — Amulet  in  possesion  of  Miss  U.  C.  Archer  Bntler.    Front  and  side  view. 

Mr.  Woods  said  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
gorgeous  appearance  which  a  mayor  of  Cork  presented 
in  former  times  when  he  appeared  in  state,  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  saddle  and  holster-cloths  and  standard,  which 
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he  exhibited,  and  which  were  used  by  Samuel  Maylor 
when  mayor  in  1766.  The  holster-cloths  were  made  of 
crimson  silk  velvet,  profusely  adorned  with  heavy  fringed 
silver  lace,  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  shamrocks,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  motto  "  Pro  Patria,"  and  in  each  comer 
a  sword  entwined  with  laurel  The  colour,  three  feet  by 
one  foot  nine  inches  in  size,  was  formed  of  two  pieces  of 
blue  satin,  each  of  which  had  on  the  outer  side,  beauti- 
fully wrought  in  needle-work,  the  following  device  in 
silver,  gold,  and  crimson — the  Harp  and  Crown.  The 
whole  was  fringed  with  gold  lace;  the  head  and  tassels 
still  remained.  The  shaft,  which  was  9  feet  long,  was 
handsomely  carved,  and  painted  blue  and  gilt.  The 
standard  was  in  perfect  preservation,  and  still  quite  fit 
for  use.  Mr.  Cecil  Woods  exhibited  the  standard  of 
the  Cork  Cavalry  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Chetwynd,  of  the  county  Cork.  This  corps,  which 
appears  to  have  been  enrolled  in  the  year  1775,  con- 
sisted of  four  officers  and  about  one  hundred  men. 
The  uniform  was  scarlet,  faced  with  blue,  the  epau- 
lettes and  lace  silver,  and  the  saddle  and  holster-cloths 
were  blue  cloth  laced  with  gold. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  B.E.,  M.RI.A.,  exhibited  five  plates 
from  the  "  Sketch-Book,"  a  private  publication  of  the 
Architectural  Association  (London),  measured,  drawn, 
and  lithographed  by  the  exhibitor,  viz. : — 1.  Wrought 
iron  work — Brunswick  Cathedral.  2.  Elevation,  south 
side  of  apse,  Courwelles  Church,  near  Soissona  3.  Plan 
and  details  of  the  Chapter  House,  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Vauclair.  4.  House  at  KinssJe — Elevation  and  details. 
5.  Plan  and  details  of  the  Abbey  at  Kilmacduagh,  county 
Galway. 

The  following  Papers  were  contributed : — 
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XOTES  ON  KERRY  TOPOGRAPHY,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN, 
WITH  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  UNPUBLISHED  DESMOND 
SURYEY  AND  INQUISITION. 

BY  MISS  HICKSON. 

(Continued  from  page  168.) 

The  ruins  of  Brown^s  Castle  (as  the  chief  stronghold 
of  the  old  owners  of  Crioch  Brouneh  in  North  Kerry 
before  1584  is  called)  stand  near  the  verge  of  one  of 
those  tall  cliffs  which  line  the  coast  between  Ballyheigue 
or  Kerry  Head,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Cashin  river,  not 
far  from  Ballybunnion.  Brown's  Castle,  although,  like 
its  very  interesting  neighbour  Barrow  Castle,  never 
once  noticed  by  Dr.  Smith,  Archdeacon  Rowan,  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  or  any  other  writer  on  Kerry  history  and  an- 
tiquities, must  have  been  a  fine  one  in  its  day  ;  and  con- 
sidering its  exposure  for  at  least  six  hundred  years  to  the 
fierce  Atlantic  gales  which  beat  on  this  iron-bound  coast, 
it  is  in  fair  preservation.  It  is  quadrangular  in  shape, 
with  square  or  round  towers  at  the  angles,  and  the  older 
part  was  probably  erected  in  the  early  years  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  Sir  Reginald  Broun^  was  High 
Sheriff  of  Kerry  and  Limerick,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Broun 
and  his  near  neighbour  at  Ballyheigue  Castle,  Maurice 
Gantillon  or  Cantlon,  were  appointed  "  guardians  of  the 
town  of  Traly,"  and  of  "  the  peace  of  Kerry."  (Exche- 
quer Records  J  Edward  L)  Two  or  three  small  arched 
windows  of  finely  cut  stone  remain;  and  there  are  quad- 
rangulai'  ones  of  ruder  work,  as  well  as  loopholes  and 
arrow  slits,  with  an  arched  doorway  and  the  fragments 
of  a  staircase  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  north- 
east side  of  the  ruin.  In  a  tower  on  that  side  there  is 
a  small  room  on  the  ground  floor,  6  feet  high  and  S^-  feet 
wide,  lighted  by  a  narrow  window  little  larger  than  a 
loophole.  As  this  room  is  close  to  the  chief  entrance,  it 
was  probably  occupied  by  the  warder.  Over  this  entrance, 


^  The  name  ia  hardly  ever  found  in  the      until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
old  records  in  the  modem  speUing,  Brown ;      it  is  generally  written  Brun  or  Broun. 
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which  is  a  deep  arch,  there  is  some  trace  of  a  chamber 
with  the  usual  ^^  murdering  hole "  or  aperture  in  the 
floor  through  which  boiling  lead,  stones,  or  other  mis- 
siles could  be  rained  down  upon  the  heads  of  enemies 
who  might  have  succeeded  in  getting  inside  the  outer 
door  of  the  arched  entrance.     The  stone  sockets  for  the 
hinges  and  bars  of  this  door  are  perfect.     The  walls  of 
the  building  are  in  some  places  6  feet  in  thickness,  and 
on  the  north-west  side,  fronting  the  Atlantic,  it  is  rather 
more  than  33  feet  in  length,  while  on  the  south-east  side, 
on  which  was  the  chief  entrance  landwards,  the  ruins 
extend  to  a  length  of  51  feet.   The  south-west  end  is  now 
only  21  feet  in  length;  and  at  the  north-east  end,  which 
overlooks   an  iron-bound  creek  with  high   precipitous 
sides,    out    of  the    depths   of   which    rises    a    curious 
natural  pillar  popularly  called  the  Kippin   Rock,  an 
islet  at  high  tide,  the  length  is  31  feet     The  north- 
west and  south-west  sides  of  the  castle,   as  might  be 
expected  on  this  coast,  have  suffered  most  from  the 
weather.     Its  site  is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque, 
standing  as  it  does  close  to  the  verge  of  the  clifb  of 
dark  red  sandstone,  perfectly  inaccessible  at  this  point, 
and  for  a  long  distance  east  and  west  of  it,  to  human 
foot  from  the  shore  beneath.     Although  the  red  sand- 
stone is  the  prevailing  formation  here,   the  cliffs  and 
the  huge  slabs  at  their  feet  look  jet  black  in  contrast 
with  the  foam  which  chums  and  leaps  amongst  them 
and  around  the  tall  Kippin  in  the  creek.     When  the 
tide  leaves  the  latter  place,  the  cottiers  go  down  over 
its  cliffs  in  baskets  fastened  to  a  primitive  kind  of  wind- 
lass, worked  by  horse  power,  to  collect  the  seaweed,  a 
peacefuUer   "harvest  of  the  sea"  than  many   a  one 
reaped  here  and  at  the  neighbouring  castles  of  Balty- 
hei^e    and    Barrow,    in    the    olden   times,   when  l5e 
ClaJQuUs  and  Cantillons  and  Brouns  had  royal  license 
or  their  own  license  to  profit  by  the  wrecks  of  the  sea 
of  Offeriba  (v.  ante^  p.  167).     The  land  on  which  the 
castle  stands  is  called  on  the  Ordnance  maps  and  gene- 
rally by  the  English  and  Irish-speaking  people  around 
it  nowadays  Clashmelcon,  but  in  Petty's  Book  of  For- 
feitures it  is  set  down  as  Closmolchan,  and  in  a  list  of 
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Eoman  Catholic  proprietors  in  Kerry  on  27th  January, 
1666  (v.    2nd   vol.  of  Kerry  Records ^  p.  36),  which  is 
in  the  Record  office,  we  find  the  names  of  John  and 
WilUam  Brown  of  Clashmollane.     At  first  sight  the  con- 
formation of  the  ground  around  the  old  castle  would  seem 
to  account  for  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  (clash  a  trench 
or  furrow)  on  the  Ordnance  map,  as  there  is  not  only  a 
very  deep  furrow  or  trench  in  the  ground  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  castle,  but  the  narrow  creek  described 
above  presents  the  appearance  of  a  rocky  cleft  or  trench 
in  the  coast  line  and  the  round  bare  Kippin  Rock,  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  cleft,  and  is  an  islet  when  the 
tide  rushes  in  there,  is  exactly  like  other  little  round 
rocky  islets,  which,  as  Dr.  Joyce  tells  us  (Ist  Series  of 
Names  of  Places^  p.  361),  are  called  on  tne  south  and 
west  coasts  of  Ireland  mweehmn.      Looking  down  into 
the  cleft  from  the  north-east  side  of  the  castle,  one  feels 
that  the  name  Clashmollane  in  the  Cromwellian  list  of 
proprietors  in  1657  is  likely  to  be  a  corruption  of  Clash- 
mweelaim,  the  trench  of  the  little  round  bare  island,  but 
the  Irish:speaking  inhabitants  of  the  district  have   a 
legend  which  seems  to  show  that  Potty's  version  of  the 
name  Closmolchan  (taken  down  probably  from  the  lips 
of  an  Irish  surveyor  in  1650  or  thereabouts)  is  nearer 
to  the  original  one.     According  to  this  legendf,  the  place 
was  and  is  still  occasionally  haunted  by  a  black  hound 
with  closely  cropped  ears,   or  no  ears  at  all,   which 
appears  not  at  the  orthodox  hour  for  such  appearances, 
midnight  or  twilight,   but  in  the  open  day,  when  it 
starts    and    captures   hares    and    rabbits    innumerable, 
from  the  furze  and  fern,  and  then  vanishes  in  the  deep 
grassy  furrow  to  the  south-east  of  the   castle.      The 
Closmolchan  of  Potty's  book,  read  by  the  light  of  this 
legend,  seems  to  be  Clooshmael-con,  i  e.  the  ear  of  the 
cropped  or  bald  dog,  and  the  modern  Clash-mael-con  its 
corruption,  or  else  the  trench  or  furrow  of  the  cropped 
dog.     The  dog  legend  suits   either  of  the  two  latter 
readings.      There    is    no   doubt    that  legends  to  suit 
names  of  places  are  often  invented  by  the  imaginative 
Irish  people,  but  the  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  place  in 
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Petty^s  book,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  shows 
that  the  legend  cannot  have  been  a  modem  inyentioD. 
Before  leaving  Brown's  Castle,  some  notes  of  its  former 
owners  may  be  found  interesting,  especially  as  in  the 
female  line  they  and  their  kindred  and  namesakes  have 
still  descendants  left  in  Kerry  and  Limerick,  and  I 
rather  think  also  in  Clare.  Philip  Brun  and  Richard 
Cantillon^  were  sureties  for  David  Fitz  Gerald,  Sheriff  of 
Kerry  in  the  34th  year  of  Edward  I. ;  and  in  the  3rd 
year  of  Edward  11. ,  Sir  Reginald  Broun,  Knight,  filled 
the  office  of  sheriff.  Two  years  later,  according  to  the 
Exchequer  Records  relating  to  Kerry,  the  lands  and 
tenements  of  Robert  de  Cl^ull  deceased,  probably  the 
son  of  the  Godfrey  de  Clahull  who  had  "  the  grant  of 
the  wrecks  of  the  sea  at  Offeriba"  (v.  ante,  p.  167),  were 
granted  to  John  Fitz  Thomas,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the 
said  custody  being  in  the  king's  hands  during  the 
minority  of  the  said  Robert's  heir,  one  of  the  Earl's 
securities  being  Sir  Gilbert  Broun.  In  the  pedigree 
of  the  O'Connor  Kerry  certified  by  the  head  of  that 
family  in  1688,  now  amongst  the  Madden  MSS.  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Connor  O'Connor  Kerry 
(called  Caumy  or  the  crooked),  the  grandfather  of  John 
O'Connor  Kerry,  who  founded  Lislaughtin  Abbey,  is 
said  to  have  married  Kathleen,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Broun,  knight.  Two  of  the  Broun  family  in  North 
Kerry  are  mentioned  in  the  Exchequer  Inquisition 
taken  at  Dingle  on  the  6th  of  October,  1587,  respect- 
ing the  Earl  of  Desmond's  forfeited  estates,  as  follows : — 


*  The  history  of  the  old  English  family  of  Redmond  Le  Gros,  the  anceator  of  Loid 

of  Cantilupe  or  Cantillon  will  be  more  fully  Lansdowne  and  her  husband  Nicholas  De 

noticed  hereafter  in  connexion  with  their  Cantilupe,  a  member  of  the  great  English 

lands  of  BaUyhei^e;  but  I  may  here  cor-  house  of  that   name,    and   Idnsman  to 

rect  a  serious  mistake  made  about  it  by  Thomas  called  St.   Thomas,   Bishop  of 

Professor  Stanley  Jevons,  in  a  kite  con-  Hereford  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 

tribution  of  his  to  the  Contemporary  Re-  William,  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  the  same, 

ei^tr,  entitled  the  "Nationality  of  Political  The  old  English  name  is  spelt  yariously 

Economy."    Professor  Jevons  states  that  in  the  JSxehequer  Reeordt  of  the  twelfth, 

''from  their  name"  the  Gantillons  of  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  leUt- 

North  Kerry  are  evidently  the  descen-  ing  to  Kerry,  Cantelupe,  Cauntelon,  Can- 

dants  of  Spanish  settlers  in  Ireland.    But  telou    and  Cauntelo ;   in    the    sixteenth 

they  are  reiaJlythe  descendants  of  Mabilla,  century  we  find  it    written  Cantlon  and 

daughter  of  William  Fitz  Gerald  (by  his  Contlon,  but  in  the  seventeenth  it  assumed 

wife  Catherine  De  Kingsley),  and  sister  its  present  form  Cantillon. 
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^^  Item  dicunt  quod  Johannes  Brown  de  Kerry- 
hrowne  (i.  e.  Crioch  Browneh)^  et  Mauricvaa  Brown 
de  Killmore  intrabant  in  rebellion^  pred^  adversus 
Dominam  Reginam  sed  certiiud'*  terr^  ignoranV^ 

Killmore,  the  land  of  Maurice  Broun  here  mentioned, 
adjoins  Clashmelcon  on  the  east;  the  latter  place  with 
Ardnoghter  and  others,  already  mentioned  at  p-  167, 
were  part  of  Crioch  Brouneh  called  Kerybrouneh  in  the 
Inquisition.  In  other  documents  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy  the  word  is  corrupted  into  Kyrybrownogh,  The 
whole  of  North  Kerry  was  so  wasted  and  depopulated 
when  the  Inquisition  and  Survey  were  taken,  that  it 
was  foimd  impossible  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the 
forfeited  freeholds  and  estates,  even  those  of  the  lords 
of  Lixnaw  and  Kerry.  Thus  the  jurors  on  the  Inquisi- 
tion say : — 

"  Quod  Thomas  Baron  de  lAxnawe^  Patricias  fitz- 
MorriSj  Robertus  fitz  Morris^  et  Gerald  fitz  Morris 
ejus  fiUus  intrabant  in  rebellion '  pred '  cum  domino 
Geraldo  nup^  Comite  Desmonie  odversusdHam  Dominam 
Reginam :  certitud '  terr^  eos  ignor?  Item  dicunt  quod 
omnes  generos^  et  liber*  tenentes  cantred^  de  Clanmorrisse 
except^  lohanne  Mac  Thomace  de  BallyJceyleey  Johanne 
Oge  de  Ballyvicinkoyne^  et  Gerald  DuffeStaky  ceperunt 
arma  adversus  d^tam  Dominam  Reginam  et  quod  intra- 
bant  et  quilt  ^  ear*  intrabant  in  rebellion^  predict^  cum 
domino  Geraldo  nup^   Comite  DesmonieJ^ 

John  Mac  Thomas  of  Ballykealey,  in  Kilmoyley 
parish,  was  a  Fitz  Maurice,  as  was,  I  believe,  John  Oge 
of  BaJlyvicinkoyne,  now  Ballymacquin,  in  Ardfert  parish. 
Black  Gerald  Stack  was  a  member  of  an  old  Anglo-Irish 
family  which  had  given  a  bishop  to  Ardfert  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  Stacks  were  the  old  proprietors 
of  Bally loughran. in  North  Kerry  before  1600  (when 
they  sold  that  place  to  the  Raymonds,  who  sold  it  in 
the  present  century  to  the  Rices),  and  of  Garrenea, 
and  Stackstown,  now  Crotto,  until  1649.  The  Com- 
missioners for  taking  the  Survey  of  the  Palatinate 
were  Wallop,  Alford,  Peyton,  Jenyson  and  Valen- 
tine Browne,  ancestor  of  the  Earl   of  Kenmare,  and, 
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needless  to  say,  no  relative  of  the  old  Brouns  of  Clan- 
maurice  and  OfEeriba  before  1584.  In  their  report  of  their 
work  of  surreying,  the  Commissioners  say  that  the  "  rents 
of  the  freeholders  in  the  country e  of  the  Clanmorrisse" 
are  returned  by  them  at  **m7"  because  that  "no  court 
could  be  held  there  for  want  of  inhabitants  in  the  time 
of  the  Survey,  nor  can  be  held  up  to  this  time  (1589) 
for  the  same  reason."  The  process  of  rent  collecting  in 
Clanmaurice  had  even  in  more  prosperous  times  been  a 
difficult  one.  In  November,  1568,  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  writes  to  the  Knight  of 
Kerry  and  to  "John  Brown  at  Aneyto"  (qu.  Awney- 
tuath?)  ordering  them  to  assist  the  Countess  in  collecting 
his  rents,  and  in  "maintaining  the  peace  of  Kerry;"  an 
order  which  involved  a  contradiction  in  terms,  inasmuch 
as  the  rents  which  the  Earl,  in  the  exercise  of  his  palatine 
rights,  claimed  from  his  proud  and  powerful  kinsmen  the 
Fitz  Maurices,  Barons  of  Lixnaw,  could  never  be  col- 
lected except  at  the  sword's  point,  after  a  fashion 
utterly  destructive  to  the  "peace  of  Kerry."  Not 
even  the  value  of  a  quarter  of  a  "Griffith"*  could  the  Eaxl 
obtain  on  any  other  terms  from  his  Lixnaw  cousins- 
The  John  Brown  to  whom  Desmond  wrote  in  1568  was 
Master  of  Awney  in  the  county  Limerick,  where  there 
was  an  Hospital  and  Preceptory  of  the  Knights  of  St 
John,  and  the  son  of  Ulick  Brown  of  Camus  and  Knock- 
munihy  in  the  same  county.  The  Master  of  Awney  was 
either  identical  with  or  the  near  relative  of  the  John 
Brown  of  Brown's  Castle,  in  Crioch  Browneh,  mentioned 
in  the  Inquisition  of  1587.  The  whole  family  in  Kerry 
and  Limerick  continued  devoted  to  the  Earl  after  he 
returned  to  Ireland,  and  when  he  entered  into  rebellioa 
But  before  he  had  taken  that  fatal  step,  one  of  the  ten 
daughters  of  John  Brown,  Master  of  Awney  (he  had  no 
male  issue)  married  a  Captain  Apsley,  an  officer  in  the 
Elizabethan  army,  and  nad  by  him  a  son  who  died 
young,  unmarriea,  and  two  daughters,  Joan  and  Maiy 
Apsley.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1580,  Sir  Henry  Wallop 
writes  to  Walsingham  announcing  that  "John  Brown, 

*  GrifFo — Monetae  species  decern  florenis  et  decern  solidia  sestimata. — Du  Cmg^  ».^*- 
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Oaptain  Apsley's  father-in-law,  had  been  slain  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Norreys ;  "  and  on  the  1 7th  of  the  same  month 
Sir  Nicholas  Malby  writes  to  Walsingham  confirming 
the  truth  of  this  piece  of  intelligence,  and  adding  that 
the  slain  man,  John  Brown,  was  the  "wisest  of  afl  Des- 
mond's councillors."  On  the  13th  of  May,  1581,  Ormond 
wrote  from  C!ork  to  the  Lord  Deputy  that  "  Sir  John  of 
Desmond  and  the  Browns  were  repulsed  from  preying 
Kilmallock,"  and  that  "  Ulick  and  Thomas  Brown  were 
both  slain."  This  Thomas  Brown  was  the  forfeiting 
owner  of  Listrim  {v.  ante^p.  163).  The  Lord  Deputy's  copy 
of  this  letter  to  Walsingham  is  certified  by  Edmund 
Spenser.  From  another  letter  of  Ormond's,  written 
shortly  before  Desmond's  capture  and  death,  it  appears 
that  junior  branches  of  the  Brown  family  submit- 
ted, and  were  pardoned  by  the  Government  One  of 
these  branches  must  have  remained  at  Brown's  Castle, 
for,  as  I  have  already  shown  from  the  Cromwellian 
Records,  John  and  William  Brown  were  at  Clashmelcon 
in  1641—1656,  when  they  forfeited  that  place  and  Ard- 
noghter  and  Ardagh  lying  south  of  it.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  received  transplantation  certificates,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  migrated  to  Clare 
and  Limerick  of  their  own  accord,  and  that  their  pos- 
terity were  in  these  counties  after  tlie  Restoration  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  if  not  at  a  still  later  period. 

The  son  of  Annabella  Brown  by  Captain  Apsley  died, 
as  I  have  said,  unmarried,  and  her  younger  daughter 
Joan,  who  was.  the  first  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Boyle  after- 
wards Earl  of  Cork,  died  without  surviving  issue,  but 
her  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Apsley,  married  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  younger  son  of  Valentine  Browne  the  Commis- 
sioner for  Surveying  of  Forfeited  Estates,  before  men- 
tioned. Sir  Thomas  had  a  grant  in  1604,  of  the  hospital 
and  lands  of  Awney,  forfeited  by  his  wife's  maternal 
grandfather,  and  from  this  marriage  descends  in  the 
female  line  the  present  Earl  of  Kenmare.  Annabella 
Brown,  on  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Captain 
Apsley,  married  secondly  Captain  Thomas  Spring,  an 
officer  in  the  Elizabethan  army,  highly  commended  in 
the  letters  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  by  him  she  had  two 
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sons  and  five  daughters.  The  male  line  of  her  eldest  son, 
Walter  Spring,  is  believed  to  be  extinct,  but  from  her 
second  son  descends  in  the  female  line  Lord  Monteagle, 
and  in  the  male  line  the  Spring  family  in  Kerry.  From 
her  daughters  descend  the  Blennerhassetts  (Baronets), 
and  Rowland  Ponsonby  Blennerhassett,  M.P.  for  Kerry; 
the  Husseys,  formerly  of  Castle  Gregory ;  the  Walkers, 
formerly  of  Laharren ;  the  Hicksons  of  Fermoyle  (who 
also  descend  in  the  female  line  from  her  eldest  son, 
Walter  Spring  above  mentioned) ;  nay  father,  John 
James  Hickson  of  Hillville,  near  Fermoyle,  John 
Busteed,  M.D.,  J.P.,  Castle  Gregory,  and  many  others 
in  Kerry.  Alice  Spring,  fourth  daughter  of  Annabella 
Brown  by  Captain  Spring,  married  James  Ryeves  of 
Carrignafeely,  county  Kerry,  and  had  by  him,  besides 
the  daughter  who  was  ancestress  of  the  Hicksons  of 
Hillville  and  Dr.  Busteed,  another  daughter,  Anna- 
bella, whose  grand-daughter,  Annabella  Fitz  Gerald  of 
Ballynard,  in  Limerick  county,  married  her  cousin  Ulick 
Brown  of  Ballyvrinny  in  the  same  county,  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  Margaret  Brown,  sister  to  Annabella 
the  wife  of  Captains  Apsley  and  Spring.  Ulick  Brown 
and  his  brother  George  joined  the  Austrian  service, 
in  which  they  achieved  great  distinction.  The  former 
was  made  a  lieldmarshal  hj  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
and  a  member  of  the  Aulic  Council  of  War.  Maria 
Theresa  made  him  a  Privy  Councillor  and  Generalissimo 
of  all  her  forcea  He  was  killed  at  Prague  in  1757,  and 
left  sons  whose  descendants  I  believe  still  remain  in 
Austria.  His  brother  Colonel  George  Brown  wa^ 
Governor  of  Milan  in  the  last  century,  and  a  highly 
distinguished  officer.  It  seems  likely  that  the  father  of 
the  two  brothers  was  of  the  old  Camus  and  Offariba 
stock ;  but  at  all  events  they  descended  from  it  in  the 
female  line,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  children  of 
Fieldmarshal  Ulick  Brown  were  doubly  descended  in 
the  same  line  from  John  Brown  of  Awney,  **the 
wisest  of  Desmond's   Councillors." 

After  this  genealogical  digression  we  will  return  to 
the  old  home  of  the  race  in  North  Kerry.  Keeping 
alon^  the  coast  line  of  Clashmelcon,  on  the  summit  of 
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the  tall  dark  cliffs  carpeted  with  the  freshest  and  greenest 
thymy  grass,  but  whose  faces  are  worn  and  hollowed 
into  strange  caverns  and  splintered  fragments  and  pil- 
lars by  the  surges,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
castle,  we  reach  Poultarriff,  a  great  square  cavity  in 
the  ground.  Looking  down  into  its  depths  you  can  see 
the  waves  pouring  into  them  through  a  tunnel  which 
they  have  worn  in  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Near.  Poultarriff 
Clashmelcon  ends,  and  the  townland  of  Meenagahane, 
part  of  the  old  estate  of  the  Pierce  family,  once  large 
landowners  in  North  Kerry,  and  still  having  representa- 
tives there,  begins.  The  Exchequer  Inquisition  before 
quoted  says  that  the  jurors  find  that — 

^'Nicholas  Mac  Shane  Piers  alias  Mac  Shane  de 
Clanmorris  in  eodem  Com '  Kerr '  ffenerosuSj  ingressus 
est  in  rebellione  predicf  adversus  dominam  Reginam 
et  sic  in  rebellion^  predic^a  ezisten^  ohiit  in  rebelliorC 
et  quod  tunc  seitus  fuit  in  Dominico  sua  ut  de  feodo 
de  quibusdam  terr^  in  Clanmorris predict\^^ 

The  exact  limits  of  his  possessions,  like  those  of  the 
Browns  and  Fitz  Maurices,  could  not  be  ascertained  in 
1587,  and  for  the  same  reason.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  diffs  of  Meenagahane  an  enormous  mass  of  the  dark- 
red  sandstone  rises  from  the  great  ledges  of  the  same 
which  form  the  shore.  It  is  an  island  at  high  tide, 
and  is  popularly  called  Pierce's  Island,  after  the  old 
owners  of  the  mainland.  The  original  name  of  this 
old  Kerry  family  was  Fitz  Maurice.  Its  founder  was 
Pierse  or  Peter  Fitz  Maurice,  younger  son  of  Thomas 
Fitz  Maurice,  first  Lord  Kerry  of  that  name,  the 
founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Ardfert,  and  the  grandson 
of  Raymond  LeGros  (son,  according  to  the  indisput- 
able testimony  of  his  first  cousin  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
of  the  elder  brother  of  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  ancestor 
of  the  *  Duke  of  Leinster),  to  whom  the  Mac  Carthy, 
King  of  South  Munster,  had  granted  lands  in  North 
Kerry,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  the  rents  and 
tributes  arising  out  of  such  lands.  The  "rent  of  the 
acres"  as  it  was  called,  which  was  paid  down  to  the 
end  of  the  lajst  century  to  Raymond's  descendants,  has, 

4tm  bbe.,  vol.  v.  2D 
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I  believe,  passed  away  from  his  present  representatiye, 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.      Maurice,   eldest  son  of 
Raymond  LeGros,  married  Joanna  Fitz  Henry,  daughter 
of  Meyler  Fitz  Henry,  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland  for 
Richard  L,    and    to   whom    King   John  subsequenfly 
granted  the  territories  of  Ciarrighe  Aicme,  OfEeriba, 
and  Onaghtlokelean,  probably  the  lands  of  the  Eoghaa- 
nacht  of  Lough  Lene,  present  Killamey.     Joanna  Fitz 
Henry  brought  to  her  husband,  as  portion,  the  land  of 
Rattoo,  Eallury,  of  which  Meenagahane  forms  part,  and 
Ballyheigue.     Their  eldest  son  was  the  above  mentioned 
Thomas,   first  Lord  of  Kerry,  the  founder  of  Ardfert 
Abbey,  to  whom  King  John  had  granted,  as  we  have  seen 
(v.  ante  J  p.  166),  the  *Hen  knights'  fees  in  Ivefoma  and 
Ivef arba "  in  Kerry,  and  their  youngest  was  the  before 
mentioned  Pierse,  or  Peter  Fitz  Maurice,  "ancestor,"  says 
Archdall,   "  of  the  famiKes  of  Ballymacequim,  Meena- 
gahane,  and  Croshnishane,   who   changed  their  name 
to  Pierse  about  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign." 
Long  before  that  time,  almost  the  whole  of  North  Kerry 
had  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Fitz  Maurices  and 
their  sub-feudatories  of  native  Irish  or  English  descent, 
from  whence  it  took  the  name  it  still  retains,  Clanmau- 
rice.     Ballymacequim  Castle,   rectS  Baile-mhtc-an-cham, 
*Hhe  abode  of  the  son  of  the  crooked  man,"  still  exists,  a 
tall  ruined  pile,  a  most  conspicuous  object  on  the  plains 
of  Clanmaurice,  not  far  from  Abbeydomey.     The  land 
on  which  it  stands  was  probably  once  owned  by  a  son 
of  that  O'Connor  Caum   who  married  the   daughter  of 
Sir  John  Broun,  but  the  castle  waj5  probably  built  by 
the  Fitz  Maurices.     It  suffered  much  during  that  process 
of  rent  collecting  by  Desmond  and  his  officials  in  Clan- 
maurice to  which  I  have  already  referred.     On  Septem- 
ber the  1st,  1576,  the  Baron  of  Lixnaw  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  Lord  Deputy,  in  which 
he  complains  that  Desmond  had  taken  away  his  horses, 
killed  his    servants    and    hounds,    and    plimdered  his 
tenants.     A  postscript  to  the  same  letter   adds,  that 
since  it  was  written,  the  Earl  had  returned  to  Clan- 
maurice,  had  carried  off  2400  cows,  800  sheep,  200 
horses,   with    ^^  hogges    and    goodes    that    cannot   be 
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reckoned,"  had  taken  the  Baron's  "strong  castle  of 
Ballymicawhyme "  {sic)y  killed  and  wounded  eight  or 
nine  persons,  and  "  bumte  a  whole  churchfuU  of  house- 
holde  stuffe." 

The  Castle  of  Baile-mMc-an-chaim  as  it  now  stands  is 
a  very  strong  square  fortress,  of  great  height  for  its  cir- 
cuit. The  doorway  is  quadrangular,  and  there  are  only 
loopholes  and  arrow-slits  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  walls 
still  standing.  But  the  ground  floor  is  in  fair  preserva- 
tion, and  is  now  used  as  a  dairy  by  the  tenant  on  the 
lands  which  are  owned  by  William  Kice,  Esq.,  of  Bally- 
longford ;  which  may  be  only  a  return  in  some  degree 
to  its  former  uses,  for  in  old  times  the  lower  parts  of 
those  rude  fortresses  were  often  used  as  cow-houses  or 
stables.  From  the  Elizabethan  State  despatches  we 
know  that  Desmond's  Castle  of  the  Island  had  its  ground 
floor  thus  occupied.  The  whole  district  between  Baile- 
rahic-an'Ohaim  and  Meenagahane  is  thickly  dotted  with 
raths  of  various  sizes,  some  having  two  caves  which 
it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  open  up.  In  the 
grounds  of  Bushmount  House,  the  residence  of  Justin 
Dominick  Rice,  Esq.,  J.P.,  a  worthy  representative  of  an 
old  Celtic  family  which  has  been  settlea  in  Kerry  as  long 
as,  perhaps  longer  than,  the  Fitz  Maurices  themselves, 
and  which  has  regained  much  of  the  large  estates  it  lost 
in  successive  confiscations,  is  a  rather  interesting  rath. 
When  Mr.  Rice's  labourers  were  lately  removing  some 
trees  from  its  circular  enclosure,  they  came,  at  some 
distance  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  upon  a  large 
flat  stone  which  they,  hopeful  of  finding  the  traditionary 
"  crock  of  goold"  associated  in  the  popular  imagination 
with  such  spots,  ventured  to  raise,  but  all  that  appa- 
rently lay  beneath  was  a  deep  well  having  its  sides  lined 
with  walls  of  closely  fitted  but  mortarless  stones.  It  con- 
tained water  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  feet,  with  a 
subterraneous  outlet  which  could  not  be  traced  without 
excavation  on  a  large  scale,  which  was  not  undertaken. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  instance  of  a  carefully  con- 
structed well  of  this  kind  having  been  discovered  in  a 
Kerry  rath.  It  was  evidently  made  by  the  old  tribe 
who  raised  the  earthwork.     Between  Joushmount  and 

2D2 
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Lixnaw  the  raths  are  less  numerous,  probably  because 
the  Clanmaurice  of  the  English  descent  congregated 
thickest  around  the  latter  place,  occupying  stone  keeps 
which  have  been  swept  away.  But  the  first  castle  of  the 
Barons  of  Lixnaw,  erected  probably  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  still  stands  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Lixnaw  Court^,  occupied  by 
their  descendants  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. The  old  castle  is  an  inunensely  strong,  square 
fortress,  much  larger  than  BaUe-mhic'an'Chaimj  but  re- 
sembling it  in  its  loopholed  and  arrow-slitted  walls, 
which  rise  from  a  little  hillock  partly  artificial,  close 
to  the  river  Brick,  which  passes  here  through  a  wide 
marshy  plain  to  join  the  Feale  and  the  Galey,  which 
united  form  the  Cashin  that  enters  the  sea  near  Bally- 
bunnion.  Under  the  castle  there  are  deep  dungeons,  now 
half  choked  with  rubbish  from  the  crumbling  ruin  above. 
The  land  around  here  must  have  been  a  well-nigh  impas- 
sable morass  in  early  times.  In  the  last  century,  Smith  says 
that  the  tide  flowed  up  the  Brick  close  to  Lixnaw  Court. 
The  castle  was  probably  moated  and  had  a  draw-bridge 
attached  to  it.  Maurice,  second  Lord  of  Kerry,  who  sat 
in  the  Parliament  of  1295,  was  one  of  those  Anglo-Irish 
magnates  summoned  to  attend  Edward  I.  in  his  Scotch 
wars.  He  married  a  wife  of  Scotch  descent,  Mary,  heir- 
ess of  Sir  John  MacLeod,  knight,  a  scion  of  the  old 
Dunvegan  tree,  and  with  her  he  acquired  the  lands  of 
Galey  on  the  before  mentioned  river,  as  well  as  those 
of  O'Brenan  and  Cloghan  MacQuin.  Sir  John  Mac 
Leod  had  probably  a  grant  of  those  Kerry  lands  from 
the  English  King,  in  return  for  service  done  him  in 
Scotland.  Junior  branches  of  the  knight's  family  settled 
in  Kerry,  their  name  passing  through  a  series  of  curious 
changes  in  the  old  records  between  1400  and  1600,  being 
set  down  as  MacAUiod,  FitzElyoth,  MacLyod,  MacElgott, 
until  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  assumed  the  form  it 


*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nolan,  P.P.,  of  Lixnaw,  a  Maltese  cross  caired  on  it,  and  a  frag- 

who  kindly  guided  us  over  the  ruins,  ment  of  a  Latin  inscription.   The  Knight? 

the  day  I  visited  Lixnaw  with  a  friend,  of  St.  John  had  a  preceptory  not  far  from 

showed  us  a  broken  stone   (which  had  Lixnaw,  and  this  stone  may  have  been  a 

been  built  into  a  way-side  fence)  having  scattered  fragment  of  the  building. 
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has  since  retained,  Mac  EKgot.  Their  possessions  will  be 
noticed  hereafter.  In  right  of  his  ancestor's  marriage,  as 
above  mentioned,  with  Mac  Leod's  heiress,  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  quarters  her  arms  of  Azure  a  Tower  Argent 
{gu.  one  of  the  teiple  towers  of  Dun  vegan?)  on  his  ancient 
shield.  Mac  Leod's  heiress  must  have  found  many  things, 
in  North  Kerry  to  remind  her  of  the  cradle  of  her  race  in 
Skye,  with  its  two  Irish  Patron  Saints,  Columba  and 
Maehhuba.  From  Brown's  Castle  and  Meenagahane  she 
could  look  upon  the  bold  headland  of  Leim  CuchuUiny 
called  after  tne  Red  Branch  hero  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  fine  mountain  range  in  Skye.  Then  Mel-Brandan-Ui 
Ronan,  Bishop  of  Kerry  in  1161,  recalls  that  Isle  Rona,  of 
the  Scottish  seas,  with  its  ruined  oratories  of  St.  Ronan 
and  St.  Barr,  who  gave  his  name  to  Barra,  another  of 
the  Hebrides,  where  his  two  ruined  churches  remain, 
and  who  may  probably  have  been  the  founder  or  pa- 
tron of  the  primitive  churches  at  Barrow  south-east  of 
Kerry  Head.  Many  are  the  links  connecting  the  Heb- 
rides with  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland ;  and  to  trace 
and  brighten  them  would  be  deeply  interesting  work,  for 
the  sake  of  those  devoted  early  Christian  missionaries 
whose  names  "like  stars  appearing"  form  the  common 
glo^  of  ancient  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

The  country  between  Lixnaw,  the  centre  of  the  Fitz- 
Maurice's  land,  and  Tralee,  where  stood  one  of  the  chief 
castles  of  their  cousins  the  Earls  of  Desmond  (which, 
however  was,  as  we  shall  see,  originally  a  castle  of  the 
Fitz  Henrys),  is  uninteresting  to  the  antiquary  or  the 
artist,  until  he  reaches  the  brow  of  the  hill  of  Doon, 
a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  O'Domey.  Here,  in  the 
upper  corner  of  a  small  field  called  Garrane,  but  which 
in  early  times  I  am  sure  formed  part  of  a  neighbouring 
large  farm  called  Lissanearla  (the  lios  or  rath  of  the 
Earl)  there  is  a  remarkably  fine  rath  having,  as  its  name 
Lios-na-dtri'ffcladh  (pron.  Lisnadreeglee)  denotes,  three 
circular  ramparts.  The  inmost  enclosure  is  small  for 
the  size  of  the  whole,  but  the  second  rampart  is  of 
great  height  and  almost  perpendicular  on  its  outer  side. 
Through  the  deep  wide  trench  between  this  second 
rampart  and\the  outer  one  a  stream  now  flows,  forming 
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a  shallow  moat.  The  whole  circuit  within  the  first 
and  second  ramparts  is  so  thickly  covered  with  a  matted 
growth  of  briars  and  the  tall  Irish  hill  fern,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  walk  through  them;  but  their  remarkable 
height  alone  makes  it  nearly  certain  that  there  are 
caves  beneath  both,  which  might  yield  objects  of  in- 
terest to  the  antiquary  and  the  ethnologist.  It  is 
indeed  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy or  the  firitish  Association  would  generously  grant 
a  small  sum  to  defray  the  cost  of  opening  this  rath,  and 
two  others  near  Barrow  and  Ballyheigue  with  which 
Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  and  others,  were 
greatly  struck  when  they  visited  them  a  year  or  two 
ago,  also  a  curious  tumulus  called  the  Giant^s  Grave, 
near  Scartaglin.  The  view  from  Lisnadreeglee  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  the  vale  of  Tralee,  the  territoiy  of 
the  Altraighe,  according  to  O'Donovan,  and  the  birth- 

Elace  of  St.  Brandon,  called  in  the  16th  centu^,  aft^r 
Desmond's  fall,  the  Seignory  of  Dennyvale.  This  fair 
vale  lies  at  our  feet  as  we  look  down  from  the  heights 
of  the  old  Lios  on  the  steep  hill  side;  the  Desmond's 
castle  has  vanished,  but  the  woods  of  his  demesne,  now 
owned  by  his  daughter's  descendant  Sir  Edward  Denny 
(t^.  anfe,  p.  1 6 1 ),  still  flourish,  with  the  purple  peaks  and  glens 
of  the  Sliabh  Mis  range  in  the  background.  The  view 
extends  westward  to  the  still  finer  mountains  around 
Brandon  Bay,  and  eastward  to  Ballymaceligot,  and 
towards  Castle  Island,  where  the  summits  of  the  Killar- 
ney  and  Cork  mountains  appear  on  the  horizon.  It  is 
one  of  those  scenes  the  beauty  of  which,  as  Mr.  Froude 
tell  us,  made  the  hearts  of  the  Elizabethan  soldiers 
" thrill  within  them"  (like  Fitz Eustace's  looking  down 
on  Edinburgh)  as  they  traversed  the  hills  of  Kerry 
during  the  i)esmond's  last  great  rebellion.  Little 
wonder  that  he  loved  the  green  rath  here,  as  the 
name  of  the  townland  Lissancarla  implies,  and  that  he 
fought  hard  to  retain  his  fair  palatinate.  Not  far  from 
Liosnadtrigcladh^  but  lower  down  on  the  hill  side,  is 
Lismore ;  but  the  great  fort  there  has  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed, Lismore  House  occupying  part  of  its  site;  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  house  are  the  ruins  of  two  or 
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three  tiny  oratories  or  churches,  and  a  well  called  Tub- 
bemataggart,  i.e.  "the  priest's  well" ;  but  the  grass-grown 
foundations,  with  a  few  scattered  stones,  are  all  that 
remain  of  .  the  former,  since  an  enterprising  Scotch 
(Lowland)  farmer  carted  away  the  rest  of  the  sacred 
buildings  a  few  years  ago  to  build  his  fences,  although 
there  was  a  limestone  quarry  near  at  hand.  The  follow- 
ing report  of  the  Desmond^s  possessions  in  and  around 
Tralee,  before  his  faU,  is  from  the  Survey  already  quoted, 
taken  in  1587: — 

''  From  a  certain  large  town  or  village  called  Tralye, 
which  was  formerly  a  well  inhabited  Barony  with  a  Castle 
and  edifices  in  it,  formerly  well  and  fully  repaired,  but 
now  ruined 'and  broken  with  divers  Burgage  lands  and 
tenements  with  their  appurtenances  within  the  said  town 
and  its  franchises,  particularly  the  following  are  here  va- 
lued and  hereunder  declared,  viz. : — 

''In  rents  of  the  Burgage  and  lands  of  Chayer  M^'Brian, 
formerly  the  property  of  Brian  M'^Murrogh,  called  Farren 
Brian  O'Knogher,  containing  two  carucates  of  land.  The 
Burgage  and  lands  of  the  late  Terence  Oge,  called  Eatass, 
containing  one  carucate  of  land. 

"  Two  Castles  with  gardens  belonging  to  Eobert  Ryce. 

"The  land  of  M^EUistrym,  containing  one  carucate 
of  land. 

''  Several  other  Burgages  and  gardens  there,  being  in 
the  streets  and  broadways  called  the  Burgess-street  and 
Great  Castie-street,  and  others  within  and  without  the 
said  town  now  prostrated,  which  were  worth  per  annum 
in  rents  from  ancient  times  in  the  money  called  half -face, 
to  be  paid  at  the  aforesaid  feasts  of  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas in  equal  portions  fifteen  marks,  making  of  English 
money  per  annum, £13     6«.     Sd. 

"  Certain  other  Burgages  tenements  and  lands  lying 
within  the  franchises  of  the  said  town  of  Tralee  which 
were  escheated  to  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  for  want 
of  heirs,  viz.:  the  Burgage  and  Castle  called  Farren 
M'^Brandon  altos  Brandon's  lands,  late  a  burgess  of  that 
town,  and  slain  in  the  rebellion  aforesaid,  containing  in 
all  one  quarter  of  land  worth  per  annum,       ...      £4     Oa.     Od. 

''And  also  another  Burgage  with  lands  and  tene- 
ments there  similarly  escheated  to  the  said  Lady  the 
Queen,  lately  in  possession  of  Eedmond  Mc  Bryan  of 
Clogan  in  the  said  county,  who  with  his  brothers  Morrogh 
Mc  Bryan  and  Eenny  Mc  Bryan  was  slain  in  rebellion, 
containing  30  acres  worth  per  annum,    .         .         .         .      £2     08.     Od. 

"And  several  towns  and  lands  that  belonged  to  the 
aforesaid  Eedmond  Mc  Bryan   one  of  which  is  called 
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Clogan,  lying  upon  or  near  to  the  mountain  of  Slieve 
Mish  in  Uie  county  aforesaid  similarly  escheated  to  the 
said  Lady  the  Queen  and  worth  per  annum,  .         .         .    £10    0«.    Oi. 

''And  further  another  castle  with  a  town  and  lands 
called  Gturanieraughten  («tV;)  formerly  heing  the  lands  of 
O'Harraghton  a  burgess  of  the  aforesaid  town  contain- 
ing among  themselves  two  quarters  of  land  worth  per 
annum, £S    Os,    Oi. 

''The  site  of  the  broken  castles  of  the  manor  of 
Castellamore  aliaa  the  great  castle  of  Tralye,  with 
the  demesne  lands  and  appurtenances  following,  viz: 
a  most  fertile  piece  of  land,  called  Loghercennaen  con- 
taining two  carucates  of  land  with  two  quarries  of  stone 
for  building  in  them ;  a  good  piece  of  land  called  Clone- 
lower,  containing  twenty  acres  of  land  which  together 
with  the  aforesaid  castle,  closes  and  gardens  lying  near 
the  said  castle  are  valued  by  the  aforesaid  Commissioners 
of  the  said  Lady  the  Queen  per  annum  at,     .  .       £9     6«.    %d. 

"And  another  manor  caUed  the  New  Manor  with  an 
old  and  broken  castle  called  the  Countess's  Castle  and 
Manor  containing  by  estimation  five  quarters  of  land 
which  was  always  used  and  occupied  by  the  Countess  of 
Desmond ;  and  a  street  in  Tralye  called  the  street  of  the 
New  Manor  together  with  several  lands  and  tenements 
and  gardens  in  the  said  street  which  are  now  nearly  pros- 
trated and  waste  and  are  in  the  whole  extended  by  the 
aforesaid  CommiBsion^*8  (except  another  small  castle 
with  a  mill  there)  and  five  acres  of  land  of  Lish  measure 
adjacent  to  the  said  castle  and  lying  within  the  lands  of 
the  New  Manor  aforesaid  being  in  the  possession  of  John 
Oge  at  per  annum, £20    Os,    Od, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ON  CERTAIN  WELLS  SITUATE  IN  THE  NORTH-WEST  OF 
IRELAND;  WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF 
THE  CROIX  GRAMMfiE,  OR  SWASTICA,  AS  FOUND  AT  ST. 
BRIGID'S  WELL,  NEAR  CLIFFONY,  CO.  SLIGO. 

BY  W.  F.  WAKEMAN,  HON*.  LOCAL  SEC.  FOR  EUNISKILLBN  DISTRICT. 

Having  during  portions  of  the  summer  or  autumn  of 
last  two  years  been  engaged  by  Colonel  Cooper  of 
Markree  Castle,  county  Sligo,  to  draw  for  him  each 
and  every  object  of  antiquarian  interest  which  could  be 
heard  of  as  occurring  in  the  county  Sligo,  and  in  not  a 
few  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  it  became  my  fortune 
to  meet  with  two  spots  of  extraordinary  interest — one  of 
which  at  least  has  been  long  famous  in  the  history  and 
traditions  of  Ireland — the  other,  for  reasons  hereafter  to 
be  shown,  or  at  least  suggested,  may  not,  without  more 
than  a  shade  of  probability,  be  identified  as  a  pool 
referred  to  in  the  life  and  actions  of  our  famous  St. 
Brigid. 

I  would  here  for  a  moment  glance  at  what  must  be 
confessed  by  all  who  have  paid  even  a  passing  attention 
to  the  peculiarities  of  Irish  antiquities  to  a  hiatus  in  the 
enumeration  and  classification  of  objects  which  form 
one  most  important  branch — I  allude  especially  to  the 
subject  of  our  so-called  "Holy  Wells,"  and  secondly 
to  certain  "  Sacred  Pools,"  scores  of  which  still  highly 
venerated  are  to  be  found  in  every  district  of  the 
country. 

There  is  probably  no  western  archaBological  fact  so 
amply  proved  as  that  of  the  origin  of  what  may  be 
called  *^Well  Veneration"  as.  still  found  existing  in 
Ireland,  in  portions  of  Scotland,  in  Wales,  and  in 
some  degree  in  England.  Essentially  Asiatic  in  birth, 
and  imported  hither  by  a  wave  of  population  whose 
history  has  been  lost  to  us,  we  can  say  little  more 
concerning  the  subject  than  that  in  pagan  days  sacred 
wells  and  pools  such  as  existed  in  the  Far  East  from  time 
immemorial,  and  such  as  exist  there  to  this  day,  are  to 
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be  found  in  the  Britisli  Islands  in  our  own  nineteenth 
century — and  most  notably  in  Ireland. 

Travellers  from  India  describe  the   appearance   of, 
and  the  rites  practised  at,  holy  wells  situate  in  various 

Earts  of  the  East,  in  terms  which  remind  us  who  have 
ved  in  Celtic  portions  of  Ireland  (and  those  districts 
comprise  nearly  the  whole  island)  not  a  little  of  what 
we  may  often  have  witnessed  at  homa  It  is  the  same 
there  as  here,  the  main  features  of  the  scene  being 
absolutely  identical.  A  venerable  tree  festooned  with 
many-coloured  offerings  of  rags,  a  sacred  well  sur- 
rounded by  devotees  more  or  less,  form  the  picture. 
Abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  pins  and  nails  are  frequent 
offerings.  How  it  has  happened  that  this  wonderful 
veneration  for  certain  springs  or  fonts  has  been  con- 
tinued in  Ireland,  I  hope  presently  to  show.  In  the 
meantime  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  the  estimation, 
if  not  veneration,  in  which  certain  fishes  occasionally 
found  in  connexion  with  some  of  our  most  famous  wells 
were  or  are  still  held,  Who  that  has  beheld  the  noble  ash 
tree  which  to  this  day  throws  its  shade  over  the  holy 
fount  of  Tober  Kieran,  on  the  Blackwater,  near  Kells, 
county  Meath,  will  readUy  forget  the  scene  of  which 
it  forms  the  chief  feature?  The  well,  now  compara- 
tively shallow,  rises  in  a  diminutive  rough-sided  basin 
of  limestone,  of  natural  formation,  and  evidently  un- 
touched by  a  tool.  The  water  is  particularly  sparkling 
and  clear,  almost  always;  and  at  a  time  neither  too 
bright  nor  too  sombre,  a  visitor  looking  through  it  may 
usually  discern  a  brace  of  ^* miraculous"  trout,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  have  occupied  their  narrow 
prison  from  time  immemorial  They  are  said  never 
in  the  memory  of  man  to  have  alterea  in  size ;  and  it  is 
stated  of  them  that  their  appearance  is  ever  the  same, 
with  such  slight  changes  of  effect  upon  their  speckled 
sides  as  might  be  expected  under  various  conditions  of 
light  or  shade.  These  at  least  mysterious  fishes  are 
considered  very  sacred.  Legends  assert  that  upon  more 
occasions  than  one  they  had  been  taken  and  removed 
by  impious  hands ;  but  nevertheless,  immediately  after- 
wards they  might  be  observed  as  usual  in  the  full  enjoy- 
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ment  of  enchanted  existence,  or  at  any  rate  of  some 
species  of  metamorphosis,  and  quite  themselves  again, 
within  their  pristine  boimds.  About  thirty-two  years 
ago,  I  myself  saw  these  wondrous  troutlets,  which  were 
rather  under  what  fly-fishers  are  wont  to  style  ^^  herring 
size."  They  were  certainly  there  at  that  time,  looked 
quite  unspiritual,  and  for  anything  that  I  know  to  the 
contrary  may  be  still  there  visible  in  the  body. 

Within  about  one  mile  of  Cong,  county  Galway,  is 
a  deep  steep  and  weird  depression  in  the  limestone 
called  the  "  Pigeon  Hole."  A  beautiful,  generally 
subterraneous,  rivulet,  which  at  the  base  of  the  chasm 
takes  a  half  peep  at  the  daylight,  is  believed  to  con- 
tain a  pair  of  ^^ enchanted"  trout  At  any  rate  the  ^^fish" 
are  to  be  seen  there  pn  almost  every  day  of  the  year. 
They,  like  those  of  Tober  Kieran,  are  of  a  small  species 
with  bright  colours,  and  with  faintly  zebra-like  striped 
sides.  Local  tradition  saith  that  the  darkish  markings 
were  made  by  the  bars  of  a  gridiron  upon  which  the  un- 
cannies  had  been  broiled  by  ahungry  imbelieving  sergeant 
of  some  yeomanry  corps  which  was  quartered  in  Cong 
sometime  during  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
story  has  it  that  one  of  the  fairy  things  stood  fire  without 
flinching;  but  when  the  soldier  presented  cold  steel, 
the  creature  at  once  changed  into  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  and  starting  straight  before  him,  and  pointing 
to  her  shoulder,  which  was  wounded,  exclaimed,  "  look 
where  you  cut  me,  you  villain."  The  transformation,  it 
appears,  did  not  last  long ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  fish,  or  the  lady,  "the  take,"  or  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  was  soon  returned  to  the  stream.  The  late  Dr. 
Ball,  M.R.I. A,  during  his  visit  to  the  Pigeon  Hole 
some  years  ago,  being  anxious  to  test  the  superstitions 
of  some  native  lookers-on,  and  at  the  same  time  hear  the 
effect  of  echoes  for  which  the  cavern  was  famous,  pro- 
duced a  pistol  which  he  proposed  firing  at  the  trout. 
The  people  as  he  presented  the  weapon  veiled  their 
eyes,  or  turned  away  their  faces;  nevertheless  he  fired: 
but  just  before  the  trigger  was  pressed,  a  small  cloud 
obscured  the  sun  and  he  could  not  see  the  fish,  which 
on  the  return  of  the  light  was  observed  to  be  untouched. 
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"I  have  no  doubt,"  wrote  the  Doctor,  "the  accidental 
occurrence  of  the  momentary  obscuration  has  tended 
to  confirm  the  country  people  in  their  belief." 

But  of  all  the  "  enchanted  "  wells  of  Ireland,  that  of 
Tullaghan,  a  townland  situate  in  the  county  Sligo,  near 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock  or  hill  bearing  the  same 
name,  appears  to  be  the  most  noteworthy.  It  is  styled 
Tubber  Tullaghan,  and  was  one  of  the  MirdbUia  Hiber- 
nicPy  or  wonders  of  Ireland,  described  by  Nennius, 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  O'Flaherty,  and  other  well-known 
writers  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  Topography.  Nennius 
gives  it  as  the  seventh  wonder  in  his  list;  and  his  notice 
of  it  has  been  thus  translated  by  the  editors  of  the  Irish 
version  of  the  Htstoria  Britonum^  the  late  Dr.  Todd;  and 
The  Hon.  Algernon  Herbert : — ^' A  well  there  is  of  sweet 
water  in  the  side  of  the  Corran ;  the  property  of  that 
well  is,  that  it  fills  and  ebbs  like  the  sea,  though  it  is 
far  from  the  sea  too."  Giraldus,  in  his  celebrated 
Topography,  dist.  2,  cap.  7,  writes  : — "  Est  et  in 
Conactia  fons  dulcis  aqusB  in  vertice  mentis  excelsi, 
et  procul  a  mare,  qui  die  naturali  bis  undis  deficiens, 
et  toties  exuberans  marinas  imitatur  instabilitatee." 
O'Flaherty  makes  it  the  fourth  wonder.  It  appears 
that  the  peculiarities  of  Tullagahan  well,  real  or  sup- 
posed, are  also  recorded  in  an  ancient  MS.  tract  pre- 
served in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In 
the  autumn  of  1879  I  visited  this  wonderful  spot,  illus- 
trations of  which  were  desired  by  Colonel  Cooper. 
The  well  is  still  extant,  and  measures  2  ft.  in  diameter, 
by  about  18  inches  in  depth,  and  is  enclosed  within  a 
roofless  circular  building  of  dry  stonework,  about  4  ft. 
in  height,  and  having  an  opening  which  may  have 
been  a  doorway,  facing  the  east.  The  water  I  found 
to  be  anything  but  clear  or  tempting,  it  being  full 
of  minute  weeds,  and  covered  with  an  oil-like  scum. 
But  this  might  be  the  case  with  any  long-neglected 
enclosed  spring.  Its  flavour  was  slightly  brackish;  and 
we  were  informed  on  the  spot  that  the  water  often 
suddenly  rose  and  fell — a  circumstance  not  uncommon 
in  limestone  springs.  The  whole  place  presented  a 
wofuUy  abandoned  look ;  and  but  for  the  cam  imme- 
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diately  adjoining,  and  the  presence  of  a  pillar  stone, 
called  an  altar,  placed  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  well- 
building,  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  had  ever 
been  of  any  importance.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
this  well  burst  forth  at  the  prayer  of  St.  Patrick,  who 
had  chased  to  the  spot  one  of  the  demons  of  Croagh 
Patrick,  named  Caerthanach,  and  here  found  himself 
sinking  from  thirst.  Naturally  enough,  the  well  sub- 
sequently became  associated  with  the  name  of  our 
national  Saint.  ^^  But,"  writes  Archdeacon  O'Rorke, 
D.D.,  RP.,  in  his  most  learned  and  interesting  History, 
&c.,  of  the  parishes  of  Ballysadare  and  Kilvarnet,  '*  it 
was  famous  long  before  St  Patrick  was  bom ;  for  in 
the  Book  of  Dinnsenchas  we  read  that  Gram,  the  servant 
of  Eremon,  was  slain  on  the  mountain,  thus  giving  the 
name  of  Slieve-Gamh,  and  that  his  head  was  cast  into 
the  well,  which  became,  in  consequence,  enchanted, 
containing  salt  water  at  one  time  and  fresh  at  another, 
ebbing  and  flowing  with  the  tide."  See  also  Book  of 
Extracts  for  the  county  Sligo,  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Topographical  Staff  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and 
now  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Pilgrimages,  or  pious  visits  to  Tubber  TuUaghan, 
though  for  ages  very  common,  have  long  ceased,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and 
other  clergymen ;  yet,  it  is  traditionally  said,  here,  in 
times  not  very  far  remote,  many  miracmous  cures  were 
experienced  by  the  faithful. 

A  brace  of  trout  not  always  visible  to  ordinary  eyes, 
but  which  trustworthy  people  still  living  declare  that 
they  themselves  have  seen,  are  said  to  have  inhabited 
this  pool.  That,  like  the  Tober  Kieran  and  Cong  fishes, 
the  Tullaghan  examples  must  have  been  '*  enchanted," 
is  a  fact  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  if 
we  can  believe  current  stories  to  the  effect  that  they 
have  been  taken  cooked,  and  eaten,  without  apparent 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  as  they  were  soon  after- 
wards observed  in  their  accustomed  spot,  lively  as  ever, 
and  as  innocent -looking  as  any  ordinary  specimen  of ,  the 
red-rained  triba 

Hitherto  in  this  Paper  I  have  confined  my  remarks 
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to  such  trout-haunted  wells  as  I  had  personally  visited, 
but  it  is  widely  known  amongst  Irish  antiquaries  that 
numerous  others  could  be  referred  to.  The  trout 
appears  to  have  been  the  species  of  fish  most  usually 
associated  with  what  may  be  called  well  superstition; 
but  sometimes  other  denizens  of  our  lakes  or  rivers  have 
been  referred  to  as  partaking  of  enchanted  qualities. 
For  instance,  in  the  townland  of  Ballymorereigh,  and 
parish  of  Dingle,  county  Kerry,  occurs  a  sacred  weD 
called  "Tober  Monachan"  (the  well  of  Monachan), 
which  was  formerly  greatly  visited  every  Sunday  from 
January  to  December.  It  was,  and  probably  still  is, 
considered  a  first-class  station  for  rounds.  A  salmon 
and  an  eel  were  supposed  to  occupy  it,  and  any  devotee 
who  happened  to  think  he  beheld  these  *^  odd  fish"  was 
considered  not  to  have  made  his  pilgrimage  in  vain. 

I  may  say  that,  lacking  faith  or  imagination,  or  as  I 
was  not  on  the  rounds,  they  were  to  my  eyes  invisible. 
It  seems  quite  certain  trouts  of  the  mountain  stream 
differ  very  considerably  from  the  hugh  gillaroo;  and 
other  companions  in  name  have  not  unfrequently  been 
seen  in  some  of  the  beautiful  gushing  spring  wells 
which  abound  in  Ireland,  especially  in  limestone  dis- 
tricta  An  eel  too  might  be  accounted  for  now  and 
then,  as  the  habit  of  that  creature  is  to  cross  from  river 
to  lake,  or  from  pool  to  pool,  as  its  instinct  may  direct, 
through  devry  grass  or  other  moist  herbage.  This  is  a 
fact  well  ascertained  by  naturalists.  The  story  of  the 
salmon  must  be  considered  purely  as  a  myth.  Perhaps 
a  trout  may  have  been  magnified  into  a  salmon,  through 
imagination  greedy  for  wonders.  In  Vol.  L  of  our 
^^  Journal,"  March,  1856,  Mr.  E.  Fitzgerald,  in  a  notice  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  well  situate  at  Piltown,  some  four 
miles  west  of  Ardmore,  coimty  Waterford,  writes  as 
follows: — "At  my  visit  to  St.  Bartholomew's  well,  the 
fine  old  venerable  thorns  which  overshadowed  it  bore  a 
most  motley  appearance,  actually  crowded  with  old  red, 
blue,  and  green  ribbons  and  rags,  as  if  torn  from  the 
dresses  of  pilgrims,  and  tied  up  as  a  finale  to  their 
^  rounds '  and  prayers.  An  old  crone  engaged  in  givinf^ 
her  '  rounds '  told  me  that  they  were  tied  up  by  each  to 
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leave  all  the  sickness  of  the  year  behind  them.     Now 
such  matters  as  these  are  well  worth  our  attention." 
He  then  quotes  William  Hackett,  Esq.,  of  Middleton, 
who  says: — ^^In  this  part  of  Ireland   almost  all  the 
churches  had  a  holy  well  near  them,  in  some  instances 
close  to  them.     All  our  holy  wells  were  originally  sites 
of  idolatry,  and,  as  such,  attendance  at  them  has  been 
of  late  universally  discountenanced  by  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations."     It    is    manifest  that  the  custom  of 
offering  devotions  at  holy  wells   is  the  same   over   a 
great  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  even  of  America,  as 
it  is  in  Ireland,  though  of  course  the  prayers  are  as 
widely  different  as  are  the  climes  in  which  they  are 
breathed.     In  one  respect,  however,  the  ritual  seems 
to  be  unvaried — it  closes  always  by  the  suspension  on 
bushes,  trees,  or  walls,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  well,  of  ribbons  or  rags,  usually  of  very  small 
proportions.     Probably  the  origin  of  a  custom  so  widely 
prevailing,  so  strange  and  barbarous,  will  for  ever  defy 
the  researches  of  the  learned  to  trace  it.     Can  the  rite 
be  derived  from  the  inexplicable  corruption  of  a  once 
universal  religion?     It  is  only  natural  to  assume  that 
well  veneration  had  its  origin  in  the  fiery  East.     No 
doubt  it  was  carried  westwards   as  tides   of  mankind 
followed  the  course  of  the  sun.     After  all,  it  presents 
but  one,  the  most  striking  however,  evidence  we  have 
of  the  direct  descent  of  the  mass  of  our  people  from  some 
long  forgotten  tribe,  or  tribes,  of  the  old,  old  world. 

As  far  as  I  know,  few  if  any  vmters  have  noticed  the 
subject  of  our  sacred  trouts  in  connexion  with  the  vene- 
ration for  certain  scaly  idols  which  would  appear  to 
remain  established  to  this  day,  in  the  mythology  of 
several  oriental  tribes,  or  nations.  I  take  the  following 
slip  from  the  Family  Reader  for  the  week  ending 
November  1,  1879: — ^'Near  Tripoli  there  is  what  is 
called  a  convent  of  the  sacred  fish.  It  is  a  large  high 
building,  with  a  snow-white  dome,  and  a  great  sycamore 
tree  stands  by  the  side  of  a  crystal  pool  of  water.  Here 
may  be  seen  a  crowd  of  Moslem  boys,  who  have  come 
from  Tripoli  to  feed  the  sacred  fish,  and  to  play  on  the 
green  lawn.     The  old  sheik  who  keeps  the  place  has 
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much  faith  in  the   fish.     He   says  they  are  all  good 
Moslems,  and  are   inhabited  by  the   souls  of  Moslem 
Saints.     One  black  fish,  the  sheik  of  the  Saints,  does 
not   often  show  himself,   but  the  other  fish  may  be 
counted  by  hundreds  or  thousands,  and  resemble  dace 
or  chub.     The  custodian  says  that  during  the  Crimean 
war  many  of  the  older  fish  went  off  under  the  sea  to 
Sebastopol,  and  fought  the  Russians,  and  that  some  of 
them   came  back  wounded.      The  people  think  that 
anyone  who  eats  the  fish  will  die  immediately ;  but  Dr. 
Jessop   says  that  the  American  Consul,  in  1856,  had 
some   caught  and  cooked.     They  proved   coarse  and 
impalatable,  but  not  injurious."     It  is  a  known  fact  that 
in  certain  parts  of  India,  Persia,  and  China  there  are 
wells  attached  to  temples,  in  which  sacred  fish  are  pre- 
served and  fed  by  the  priests.   There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  ancient  Irish,  like  people  of  the  East,  believed  in 
metamorphosis.      Many  of  our  legends  and  old  writings 
point  to  that  fact.  The  Celtic  mind  is  essentially  eastern 
in  character ;  and  has  ever  been  so,  so  long  at  least  as 
story  and  record  can  illustrate.      Some  legends  present 
a  beautiful  fancy;  for  instance,  anyone  acquainted  with 
Lough  Erne  cannot  have  failed  to  note  the  noble  fleets 
of   swans  which  at   almost  every  season  of  the  year 
are  found  in  snowy  squadrons  upon  its  bays  and  inlets. 
These,  the  sportsman  will  not  dare  to  draw  trigger  upon, 
though  it  is  well  known  they  are  fer(B  TiaturcSj  and  the 
property  of  nobody.     They  come  and  go,  rejoicing,  at 
their  own  sweet  will,  scatheless,  for  in  the  minds  of  the 
modem  Emeans  they  represent  the  souls  of  holy  women, 
nuns  from  Devenish,  Inismacsaient,  Cleenish,  Iniskeen, 
and  even  Clones,  who  had  fallen  victims  to  the  fire  and 
swords  of  the  Northmen  who,  as  our  annals  state,  swept 
Lough  Erne  again  and  again.     It  would  seem  indeed 
that  a  colour  of  eastern  fancy  might  even  in  our  own 
time   arise   amongst   a  portion  of  the  people  of  Fer- 
managh— a  hill  tribe  of  course.     A  noble  cliff  of  lime- 
stone,   near    Derrygonnelly,    containing    to   this  day 
caverns  carved  with   archaic    markings  so   as  to  give 
one  of  them  the  title  of  the   "  Lettered  Cave,'^  still 
remains  a  landmark  of  the  country.     Here  of  erst,  and 
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even  of  late  days,  was  the  eyrie  of  the  eagle  and  of 
several  clans  of  the  hawk  tribe.  The  former  have  been 
shot  down,  or  have  retreated,  while  the  latter  have  become 
extremeljr  rare.  But  the  most  remarkable  desertion  of 
the  cliff  IS  that  of  the  ravens  and  choughs,  many  families 
of  which  birds  were  there,  as  it  appeared,  from  time 
immemorial  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol.  Then,  they  mysteriously  and  almost  at 
once  levanted;  as  is  believed  by  not  a  few  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  to  take  part  in  the  Russian  War! 
This  story  is  curiously  like  that  of  the  Tripoli  "fishes." 
I  have  now  done  for  the  present  vrith  the  question 
of  the  holy  weUs,  and  the  subject  of  their  at  least 
strange  occupants.  Besides  the  wells  proper,  which 
were  certainly  used  in  the  administration  of  the  sacred 
rite  of  baptism  during  an  early  period  of  Christianity 
in  Irelana,  certain  pools  or  baths  seem  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  same  purpose.  Indeed  we  do  not  know 
when  the  use  of  baptismal  fonts  or  bowls  was  first 
adopted  in  this  country.  The  sacred  pools  or  baths 
which,  like  the  wells,  had  probably  in  most  instances 
been  used  or  venerated  by  pagans,  were  most  likely 
situated  in  natural  hollows,  and  were  not  acccompanied 
by  masonry,  or  a  covering  of  any  description,  excepting 
perhaps  that  which  might  have  been  afforded  by  the 
spreading  branches  of  trees  growing  upon  their  imme- 
diate borders.  In  course  of  time,  such  pools  or  baths, 
becoming  very  famous  from  the  concourse  of  pilgrims 
visiting  them  for  religious  purposes,  or  in  the  hope, 
through  the  supposed  sanctity  of  their  waters,  of  effect- 
ing bodily  cures,  would  be  enclosed,  and  covered  by 
a  roof  of  some  kind,  probably  of  stone.  Of  such 
buildings  several  remarkable  examples  remain — as  at 
St.  Doulough's,  county  Dublin,  Innismurrv,  county 
Sligo,  Mellifont,  county  Louth.  Some  of  these  pools 
were  allowed  to  remain  open — as  Holywell,  county 
Fermanagh.  The  water  found  in  such  structures  does 
not  always  appear  to  be  a  local  spring,  as  it  is  some- 
times conveyed  from  a  distance  through  a  subterraneous 
channel,  called  in  the  north  a  "  pipa"  At  Tober  Brigid, 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  village  of  Cliffony,  Co. 

4th  rxb.,  vol.  ▼.  2  £ 
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Sligo,  may  be  seen  a  very  interesting  building  of  this  class. 
It  is  in  plan  like  a  bee-hiye  hut,  such  as  we  see  on 
Innismurry,  Aran,  and  in  several  districts  of  the  south 
and  south-west.     It  is  in  internal  diameter  about  15  ft, 
and  the  wall,  which  presented  a  doorway  or  opening 
facing  the  west,  is  of  considerable  thickness.     Whether 
the  structure  was  ever  completely  roofed  in,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.     Upon  passing  through  the  doorway  or 
opening  already  referred  to,  the  visitor  meets  a  night 
of  steps  formed  of  very  large  stones,  leading  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  enclosure,  which  lies  at  a  considerable 
distance  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  land     The 
pool  or  bath  is  now  represented  by  a  mere  puddle, 
drainage  operations  in  the  neighbourhood  having  cnt 
off  the  supply  of  water,  which  was  anciently  conveyed 
by  a  channel  the  moutii  of  which,  formed  like  a  flat- 
headed  ope,  such  as  we  see  in  the  ecclesiastical  round 
towers,    IS   still  visible.     It  is  quite  probable  that  at 
one  period  of  her  active  career  Saint  Brigid  sojourned  at 
this  very  spot      It  is  stated  in  her  Third  Life  that 
while  on  her  mission  in  Connaught,  she  went  one  day 
to  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist  from  a  certain  bishop. 
In  D.  Giacomo's  account  this  prelate  is  named  "  Bishop 
Bron."     There  is  a  very  ancient  church  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Siigo,  near  Dorrant's  Island, 
called  Killaspughronej  the  church  of  Bishop  Brone,  or 
Bronus,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Patrick.     Now,  between 
this  church  and  St.  Brigid's  well,  the  distance  is  within 
an  easy  palfrey  ride,  or  chariot  drive;   and  we  may 
know  n*om  numerous  ancient  sculptural  representations, 
as   also    from    ecclesiastical   and  bardic   history,   that 
chariots  of    the  fifth  and  some    succeeding  centuries 
were  finely  h\}Siij  findruine  embellished,  with  large  spoke 
wheels,  and  high-stepping,  well-trained  horses.     Great 
attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  construction 
of  ancient  Irish  roads,  many  of  which  in  considerable 
portions  remain,  and  upon  examination  appear  to  have 
been  paved  with  stone,  in  the  Eoman  fashion.    See 
those  at  this  day,  radiating  from  the  Hill  of  Tara.    It 
is  extremly  probable  that  the  Saint  and  the  Bishop 
arranged  a  meeting  at  some  point  between  the  site  of 
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the  present  well  of  the  former,  and  the  church  of  the 
latter ;  but  at  all  events  there  is  evidence  to  be  derived 
from  the  record,  that  St.  Brigid  was,  at  one  time, 
within  the  district  where  a  very  important  well,  or 
bath,  bearing  her  name,  is  to  be  found. 

In  his  admirable  publication.  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints^ 
the  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon  gives  the  following  account  of 
a  passage  in  the  life  of  St.  Brigid,  which,  all  things 
considered,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  pool  or  well 
near  Cli£Eony  now  under  notice : — "  We  are  told  also 
that  when  St  Brigid  dwelt  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
she  was  often  accustomed  to  seek  a  pool  of  cold  water  near 
the  monastery.  There  she  remamed  immersed,  while 
she  prayed  and  wept,  during  the  whole  night.     This 


JtdU   ^ ,  I ,  -^       -^       ■'        ^        -^^        ^  ^-""^ 

Fig.  X.  Crosses  cut,  or  punched  on  one  of  the  steps  leading  down  to  St.  Brigid's  Wrll, 
near  ClifFony. 


rigorous  mortification  at  one  time  she  endured  while 
the  snow  and  frost  prevailed,  and  in  presence  of  one 
from  among  her  sisterhood.  But,  as  this  rough  corporal 
treatment  surpassed  the  powers  of  nature  to  endure 
for  any  continued  length  of  time,  so  it  pleased  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God  to  prevent  it,  by  a  miracle. 
On  a  night  immediately  following  the  occurrence  related, 
Brigid  went  with  the  same  companion  to  renew  like 
austerities;  but  on  arriving  at  the  pond,  it  was  found  to 
have  become  comipletely  diy,  nothing  appearing  but  the 
exposed  bottom  sands.  Surprised  at  this  occurrence, 
the  virgins  returned  home ;  yet,  at  the  earliest  hour  of 
daybreak  on  the  following   morning,    its  waters  were 
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found  to  have  returned  to  their  usual  level  in  the  lough. 
St.  Brigid  resolved  the  third 
night  similarly  to  repeat 
her  practice,  when  a  simi- 
lar disappearance  of  the 
waters  took  place  on  her 
approach.  These  waters 
returned  to  the  bed  of  that 
lough  earlj  on  the  follow- 
ing mommg."  St.  Brigid 
and  her  friends  seeing,  as 
they  believed,  a  divine  in- 
terposition, refrained  from 
practising  further  austeri- 
ties at  the  strangely  incon- 
stant pool. 

Tnere  is  no  trace  of 
cut  stone,  or  apparently  of 
cement,  having  been  used 
in  the  building ;'but,  on  one 
of  the  steps  referred  to, 
two  small  Koman  crosses, 
evidently  of  great  anti- 
quity, appear,  shallowly 
inscribed  by  the  aid  of  a 
punching  instrument.  See 
Fig.  1. 

The  most  interesting 
feature,  however,  at  the 
well  or  pool  is  a  rather 
rough  unhammered  block 
of  hard  reddish  sandstone, 
measuring  2  ft.  11  in.  in 
length,  by  1 0  in.  in  breadth , 
and  about  5  in.  in  thick- 
ness. This  stone  is  appa- 
rently of  the  monumental 
class,  and  just  one  upon  ^^^^^ 
which  an  ogam  inscription  ^^*f- *•  cross  inscnjM^st^oje^atst.Brigid'.wen 

might  be  expected.   It  presents,  however,  no  lettering  of 
any  kind;  but  upon  one  of  its  larger  faces  has  been  deeply 
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inscribed^  or  piinched,  the  figure  of  a  cross,  of  the  kind 
usually  styled  Celtic,  on  the  head  of  which,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  (see  Fig.  2),  that  very  re- 
markable symbol,  known  to  antiquaries  as  Croix  Gamm£e^ 
IHlfoty  SwasUca^  Hammer  ofThor^  Boodhist  OrosSj  &c.,  occurs. 
Of  the  pagan  origin  of  this  peculiar  form  of  cross,  there 
can  be  no  question.     It  is  said,  by  trustworthy  observant 
travellers   and  writers  to  be  found  cut  on    rocks  in 
remote  parts  of  India;  it  is  to  be  seen  on  Indo-Bactrain 
coins;  on  coins  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Copen- 
hagen, supposed  to  be  of  Byzantine  origin ;  as  on  several 
spindle  whorls  described  by  Dr.  H.  Shliemann  in  his 
work  on  Troy,  as  having  been  discovered  by  him,  on 
that  remarkable  site.     Dr.   Ferdinand   Keller,    in  his 
Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerlandy  and  other  Parts  of  Europe^ 
gives  illustrations  of  this  symbol,   from  the  lake   of 
Bourget,   where  it  was  found  on  an  object  of  clay, 
said  to  have   been   portion   of  a   hut   covering.      In 
the  same  work,  p.  339,  is  an  illustration  of  a  seal,  or 
stamp,  which  was  evidently  used  for  making  the  impres- 
sion. This  cross  also  appears  on  pagan  Roman  altars  found 
in  Britain,  and  on  the  elaborate  tesselated  pavement  of 
a  Roman  villa  lately  discovered  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
But  its  occurrence  does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to 
districts  of  the  Old  World;  it  may  be  observed,  strangely 
enough,  on  a  counter  or  roimdlet,  either  of  bone  or  horn, 
found  in  one  of  the  low  mounds  at  St.  Louis,  United 
States  of  America,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  on  anti- 
quities discovered  in  more  southern  districts   of  that 
continent. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  SwasUca  became 
adopted  as  a  symbol  in  Ireland  can  be  very  easily  ex- 
plained, as  I  hope  to  show.  I  should,  however,  premise 
that  it  has  not  in  a  single  instance  been  noticed  as  occur- 
ring upon  any  of  our  acknowledged  pagan  monuments, 
though  such  works  frequently  exhibit  a  profusion  of 
scorings  or  carvings  which  must  be  regarded  as  symbo- 
lic. It  is  a  fact  very  well  known  to  all  readers  of  classi- 
cal history  that  the  Roixian  conquerors  were  wont  to 
recruit  for  their  Pantheon  from  amongst  the  gods  of 
countries  which  had  been  by  them  subdued  and  colo- 
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nised.  During  the  reigns  of  Severus,  Caracalla,  and  the 
pseudo-AntonineSy  as  remarked  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Beal, 
Roman  intercourse  with  India  was  at  its  height.  "It 
will  be  seen  then,  that  at  this  time  the  worship  of  Mitra, 
the  fortunate  and  invincible j  would  be  particularly  famiHar 
to  the  Roman  merchants  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  the 
latter  of  whom  would  carry  their  superstition  into  distant 
lands,  and  erect  altars  to  the  ^  Unconquered  god '  wher- 
ever they  went.  Hence  they  crop  up  in  Britain  and 
Germany  at  the  present  time,  and  are  being  brought  to 
light  as  testimony  of  the  vast  energy,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  unbounded  superstition,  of  those  who  erected 
them." 

Mithras  and  Mitra  are  the  same ;  the  former  is  the 
Persian,  the  latter  the  Sanscrit  form  of  the  name.  With 
Mitra  was  often  associated  Varuna,  another  deity,  Mitra 
being  understood  to  represent  the  day,  Varuna  the 
night. 

Now  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  religion  of 
the  Britons,  at  least  in  many  portions  of  their  countn'? 
was,  during  the  decline  of  Roman  power,  of  a  singularly 
mixed  character,  partly  Christian  and  partlj  pagan. 
Some  vestige  of  the  quondam  veneration  in  which  Mitra, 
the  fortunate  and  unconquered,  was  held  by  the  Romans 
in  Britain,  and  by  semi-Romanised  natives,  would  pro- 
bably remain  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people  for 
ages.  This  would  be  so  particularly  on  what  had  been 
an  outskirt  of  the  Roman  provinca  Every  schoolboy 
has  read  of  the  ravages  committed  on  the  coasts  of  Bn- 
taiij  by  the  Irish,  who  were  then  known  as  Scotiy  about 
the  time  of  the  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Romans. 
But  the  Scots  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  making 
swoops  on  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  carrying  away 
with  them  immense  plunder  and  innumerable  prisoners 
from  amongst  the  fair-haired  Britons.  Of  the  latter, 
male,  or  female,  they  made  slaves.  In  this  wajr  was  St 
Patrick  brought  to  Erin.  It  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that 
the  Swastica  may  have  been  introduced  to  this  country 
even  long  before  the  first  Christian  missionary,  properly 
speaking,  had  visited  our  shores.  It  was  an  emblem  of 
power  and  good  fortune,  and  in  its  design  may  be  traced 
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an  allusion  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  from  left  to  right.  In 
later  times  its  adoption  may  have  been  sanctioned,  if  not 
encouraged,  by  Roman  missionaries.  The  Bishop  of 
limerick  has  pointed  to  the  fact  that  it  shows  itself  as  a 
Christian  symbol  in  Roman  ceineteries  at  the  close  of  the 
third  century ;  and  states  that  it  is  found  on  monuments 
of  the  fourth.  Dr.  Graves,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  has  described  two  monumental 
stones  bearing  the  Swastica^  accompanied  by  Ogam  in- 
scriptions. Onfe  was  found  in  the  Killeen,  a  disused  bu- 
rial-gronnd  in  the  parish  of  Minard,  Co.  Kerry.  It  reads, 
IIaqi,  Maqa,  Apilogdo  ;  and  there  is  very  strong  evidence 
that  it  belongs  to  the  sixth  century.  The  second  example 
occurs  on  Inisvicillane  (Blasket  Islands),  county  Kerry. 
The  name  would  seem  to  be  Maelchedar ;  but  as  the  stone 
is  much  weather-worn.  Dr.  Graves  does  not  offer  his  read- 
ing of  it  with  much  confidence.  This  stone  bears  three 
other  crosses,  one  of  which  is  of  the  Greek  type ;  the 
others  have  the  upper  and  lower  members  of  equal  and 
considerable  lengths,  while  the  arms  are  extremely  short. 
This  monument  would  also  appear  to  belong  to  about  the 
sixth  century.  At  Glencar,  county  Kerry,  Dr.  Graves  was 
fortunate  enough  to  discover,  in  the  year  1870,  two 
monumental  stones,  each  about  25  inches  in  length 
by  about  6  in  average  breadth.  Both  these  stones 
exhibit  crosses  of  what  may  be  called  the  Roman 
type.  One  of  them  has  in  addition  three  Swastkas^  two 
of  which  are  peculiar,  being  curvilinear.  The  second 
stone  presents  two  StoasticaSj  which,  it  may  be  remarked, 
appear  to  be  turned  the  wrong  way  for  these  countries. 
Mr.  Brash,  in  his  very  valuable  work  on  Ogam  Monu- 
ments, edited  by  G.  M.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  &c.,  has  given 
an  illustration  of  an  Ogam  stone  from  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land. This  monument  bears-  a  second  inscription,  in  a 
character  which  appears  to  possess  exceptional  qualities, 
as  the  legend  has  been  read  in  Hebrew,  Phoenician, 
Greek,  Latin,  Arian,  Irish,  and  Anglo-Saxon ! 

Amongst  the  seeming  letters  of  this  extraordinai^  re- 
cord appears  to  occur  a  veritable  SwasUca.  It  is  likely 
that  these  two  inscriptions  will  continue  to  baffle  all  at- 
tempts of  the  learned  to  decipher  them.    I  have  now 
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glanced,  more  or  less,  at  all  the  Swasticas  which  I  could 
hear  or  read  of  as  occurring  in  Ireland  or  Scotland. 
They  would  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  an  early  Christian 
or  semi-Christian  state  of  society.    This  statement  I  feel 


H^nnrA^CAtAfV'  /^Z^' 


Fig.  3.— Inscribed  stone  from  Ry£ad,  near  Boho,  county  Fermanagli.    Length,  7  feet. 
Breadth,  3  feet. 

constrained  to  make,  as  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to 
appear  to  hold  that  the  monmnents  upon  which  it  is 
found  in  those  countries  are  older  than  the  fifth,  or  pos- 


Fig.  4.~Inscribcd  stone  from  Ryfad,  near  Boho,  county  Fermanagh.    Length,  11  feet. 
Breadth,  7  feet,  i  inch. 

sibly  the  fourth  century.  They  may  even  be  consider- 
ably later.  The  design  on  the  Sligo  example,  taken  as  a 
whole,  presents  the  appearance  of  an  early  Christian 
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cross,  but  upon  a  critical  dissection  all  its  parts  or  details 
savour  of  a  pagan  origin.  In  the  first  place  we  have  here 
the  Swasiica  exactly  as  found  on  heathen  Roman  altars  in 
England ;  in  the  second,  in  the  centre,  are  three  con- 
centric circles,  such  as  are  constantly  found  upon  monu- 
ments containing  calcined  human  bones  and  sepulchral 


Y\g.  5. — Sculptared  Lintel-stone  on  the  great  Tumulus  at  Newgrange,  on  the  Boyne. 

urns.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  structures  belong 
to  ante-Christian  times  in  Ireland  {see  Figa  3  and  4,  from 
the  Megalithic  remains  at  Ryfad,  near  Boho,  Co.  Ferma- 
nagh).    Scores  and  scores  of  similar  examples  might  be 


Fig.  6. — Carvings  firom  the  wall  of  the  natural  Cavern  of  LougbnacIoydtt£F,  county  Fermanagh. 

adduced.  In  the  arms  and  shaft  will  be  recognised  a  de- 
sign which  is  very  common  amongst  our  primitive  exam- 
ples of  symbolism,  or  possibly  of  mere  decoration.  I 
give  an  instance  from  a  lintel-stone  at  the  celebrated 
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tumulus  of  Newgrange,  on  the  Boyne,  near  Drogheda. 
(Fig.  5.)  A  second  example  of  this  remarkable  cross 
pattern  is  from  the  sculptured  cavern  of  Loughnadoy- 
du£F,  county  Fermanagh,  where,  as  in  the  nearly  neigh- 
bouring caves  of  Knockmore,  it  is  found  most  curiously 
intermixed  with  archaic  carvings  of  various  kinds.  (Fig. 
6.)  It  is  also  seen  on  the  megalithic  monuments  on  Slieve- 
nacalliagh.  It . may  be  observed  that,  surmounting  the  Mi- 
traic  symbol  or  Swaatica^  in  the  head  of  the  cross,  occurs  a 
canopy  of  not  imgraceful  design,  which  is  not  like  (as  far 
as  I  know)  anything  found  elsewhere,  at  least  in  these 
countries.  Comd  it  have  any  allusion  to  Varuna,  the  deity 
of  night  and  darkness,  who  covered  all  things,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  vault  of  heaven,  as 
Mitra  was  supposed  to  be  by  the  sun,  or  the  light  of  the 
sun,  the  bringer  of  all  blessings  to  man  ?  We  learn  from 
the  Vedic  hymns  that  these  two  deities  were  usually 
associated  together  in  the  mythological  dreams  of  the 
Indians  and  the  Persians.  Who  knows  what  extraordi- 
nary fancies  may  have  been  imported  from  the  East  to 
Rome,  thence  to  Britain,  and  from  Britain  to  Erin, 
where  for  a  while  they  may  have  become  mixed  with 
a  loose,  unsettled  form  of  pseudo-Christianity  ? 

There  remains  at  St.  Brigid's  Well  no  legend  relating 
to  sacred  trout,  or  other  fish ;  but  on  the  Saint's  day,  the 
1st  of  February,  each  year  a  patron  is  held,  during 
which  pilgrims  pass  round  the  enclosure  in  a  direction 
from  east  to  west — "  the  course  of  the  sun  " — at  the  same 
time  performing  what  they  doubtlessly  believe  to  be  re- 
ligious rites.  Upon  other  days  solitary  devotees  appear, 
or  there  may  be  more  than  one ;  and  as  we  find  in  the 
Far  East,  the  surrounding  bushes  are  more  or  less  draped 
with  humble  offerings,  the  most  valuable,  probably,  the 
poor  people  can  afford. 

Before  concluding  this  already  too  lengthy  Paper,  I 
would  say  a  word  concerning  the  ceremonial  turn  called 
^'  DesiuV^  by  the  Irish  and  their  first  cousins,  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland.  It  would  be  fax  beyond  the  scopie 
of  this  Paper  to  more  than  refer  to  the  erudite  communi- 
cation presented  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (see  Pro- 
ceedingSy  second  ser.,  vol.  i.,  Pol.  Lit.,  and  Antiq.)  by  Sir 
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Samuel  Ferguson,  on  the  subject  of  this  most  striking, 
ancient,  and  Old-world  prevailing  observance.  I  shall  only 
remark,  in  reference  to  Sir  SamuePs  Paper,  that  our  cus- 
tom, here  in  the  West,  of  practising  the  Dmul  on  all  pos- 
sible occasions  of  ceremony,  has  its  warrant  in  the  usages 
of  classical  antiquity.  How  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
whom,  when  we  peer  into  the  mist  of  archaic  times,  we 
must  look  upon  but  as  people  of  a  middle  age,  became 
imbued  with  what  appears  to  have  become  all  but  a  uni- 
versal instinct,  we  can  never  know.  Probably  they  had 
it  from  races  as  remote  from  their  time  as  they  are  from 
ours. 

From  left  to  right  has  ever  been  the  processional 
order  of  our  stations  and  funeral  rounds.  From  left  to 
right  the  piper  marched,  and  in  the  same  order  the 
flowing  measures  of  wine,  or  of  other  liquors,  were  filled 
in  the  days  of  old  Irish  hospitality — days  which  faded 
out  during  the  famine  of  1848,  and  the  financial  and  other 
miseries  of  several  following  years.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
referred  to  the  feeling  prevalent  amongst  the  mountain- 
eers of  his  country  which  prompts  them  to  pass  round  an 
individual  whom  they  wish  to  honour,  in  the  course  of 
the  sun.  On  the  other  hand,  to  go  to  the  left  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  malediction,  and  is  called  by  the  singular 
name  of  "  withershins."  Who  would  not  feel  awkward, 
and  perhaps  vexed,  at  being  offered  by  a  friend  his  left 
hand  to  shake  ?  Even  to  look  lef  t-hana-ways  was  in  Ire- 
land considered  most  unlucky.  When  the  late  E.  A. 
Conwell,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.,  was  composing  his  essay  upon 
the  supposed  tomb  of  OUamh  Fodhla,  he  was  supplied 
by  Mr.  Brian  O'Looney,  M.R.I.A.  with  an  extract  and 
translation  from  the  Book  of  Lecan,  a  portion  of  which  I 
may  here  quote.  The  matter  refers  to  the  famous  fair  of 
Taillten,  now  Teltown,  county  Meath : — 

"  Five  hundred  years,  moreover,  and  three  thousand 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  this  occurred ;  and  this 
fair  was  made  (celebrated)  by  every  king  who  occupied 
Erin  till  Patrick  came.  And  four  hundred  years  [it  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated!  in  Taillten,  from  Patrick  to  the 
Black  Fair  of  Donchadh,  son  of  Fland,  son  of  Maelseach- 
laind.    Three  prohibitions  were  upon  Taillten  [namely], 
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to  pass  through  it  without  alighting,  to  see  it  oyer  the 
left  shoulder,  and  to  throw  a  cast  that  does  not  take 
effect  in  it." 

I  shall  conclude  by  giving  an  extract  from  Gerald 
Grriffin's  admirable  sketch  of  Irish  life  and  habits  of 
thought,  entitled  ^^  The  CoUeen  BawUj  or  the  CoUegiom^'^ 
Griffin  knew  his  countrymen  well : — 

^^  It  should  be  premised  that  this  singular  name" 
(North-east)  "  was  given  to  the  child  in  compliance  with 
a  popular  superstition ;  for,  sensible  as  the  Dalys  were 
accounted  in  their  daily  affairs,  they  were  not  wholly 
exempt  from  the  prevailing  weakness  of  their  country- 
men. Three  of  Mrs.  Daly's  children  died  at  nurse,  and 
it  was  suggested  to  the  unhappy  parents  that  if  the  next 
little  stranger  were  baptized  oy  the  name  North-east, 
the  curse  would  be  removed  from  their  household.''  It 
is  not  necessary  to  draw  further  upon  Griffin's  tala  The 
superstition  alluded  to  was  at  one  time  very  rife,  and 
may  yet  be  so  in  various  parts  of  the  South  and  West. 
Allusion  to  the  religious  ceremony  of  the  Desiul  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  Joyce  when  referring  to  Tempo,  county  Fer- 
managh, in  his  invaluable  publication  Names  of  Irish 
Places.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Doctor  did  not  foUow  up 
this  subject  a  little  more  elaborately,  as  all  folk-lore  in 
Erin  is  rapidly  dying  out. 
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At  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  in  the  Museum, 
Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday,  January  6th, 
1881; 

RiCHABD  Langeishe, Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves,  Honorary  General  Secretary, 
read  the  Annual  Report,  as  follows : — 

''  Years  as  they  pass  leave  their  impress  on  Associations  as  well  as  men, 
and  on  the  whole  the  Boyal  Historical  and  ArchsBological  Association  of 
Ireland  has  not  fared  badly  in  the  past  year,  although  a  diminution  in 
the  list  of  Fellows  and  Members,  arising  from  death  and  resignation, 
most  be  noted.  Successful  meetings  have  been  held  at  Cork  and  Belfast, 
86  well  as  at  Kilkenny,  but  your  Committee  regret  to  say  that  it  has  not 
been  found  practicable  as  yet  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught.  The  number  of  Fellows  and  Members  now  on  the  roll  is  490. 
Twenty-four  new  Members  have  been  elected  during  the  year. 

''  Tke  amount  of  the  annual  subscriptions  in  arrear  is  very  considerable, 
and  has  entailed  a  great  loss  on  the  Association.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
maybe  amended  during  the  coming  year ;  if  not,  it  will  be  needful  to  strike 
off  the  list  the  names  of  a  considerable  number  of  Members,  which  your 
Committee  would  regret^  and  hope  that,  except  in  a  few  instances,  it 
vnR  not  be  needed." 

2  O 
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The  Officers  and  Committee  were  unanimously  elected, 
as  follows : — 

President. — ^His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  M.R.I  A. 

Vice-President — Richard  Langrishe,  M.R.I.A. 

Treasurer. — Rev.  James  Graves,  A.B. 

Honorary  General  Secretaries. — Rev.  James  Graves, 
A.B.;  Richard  Caulfield,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Honorary  Curator  of  the  Museum  and  lAbrary. — James 
G.  Robertson. 

Committee. — Peter  Burtchaell,  C.E. ;  Robert  Day, 
M.RLA.,  F.S.A. ;  Barrv  Delany,  M.D.,  CM.;  Rev. 
Samuel  Hayman,  M.A.;  Maurice  Lenihan,  J.P.,  M.R.I.A.; 
Robert  Malcomson,  A.M. ;  Rev.  Philip  Moore,  P.P. ;  Rev. 
JohnO'Hanlon,  M.R.I.A.;  CD. Purdon,M.B.,F.R.C.&L; 
J.  G.  Robertson ;  Rev.  John  F.  Shearman ;  Rev.  C.  A. 
Vignoles,  A.M. 

Trustees. — Patrick  Watters,  M.A. ;  Peter  Burtchaell, 
CE. 

Hon.  Provincial  Secretaries. — Leinster  :  Rev.  James 
Graves,  Kilkenny.  Ulster :  C  Delacherois  Purdon,  M.B., 
F.RCS.L,  Belfest.  Munster:  Maurice  Lenihan,  J.P., 
M.R.I.A.,  Limerick.  Connaught :  The  O'Conor Don,  M.R, 
M.R.LA.,  Clonalis,  Castlerea. 

The  following  Fellow  was  elected : — 

Rev.  Joseph  Henry,  D.D.,  18,  Longford-terrace, 
Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin. 

The  following  Members  were  elected : — 

Captain  Richard  J.  Rice,  Bushmoimt,  Tralee. 
Rev.  John  S.  Joly,  A.M.,  The  Rectory,  Athlone. 

James  Martin,  M.D.,  Portlaw,  presented  an  ancient 
Irish  bell  of  square  shape,  composed  of  iron  rivetted  into 
form,  and  surrounded  near  the  lip  by  a  zig-zag  band  of 
thin  wire,  which  was  soldered  to  the  bell  by  the  molten 
bronze  into  which  it  had  been  dipped  to  make  it  sonorous, 
and  which  formed  a  perfect  and  beautiful  coating  aU  over 
it.  The  sound  of  the  bell  was  particularly  sweet  and 
musical :  it  was  found  in  Co.  Waterf ord,  but  had  no  his- 
tory attached  to  it. 
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The  Rev.  James  Graves  presented  a  portion  of  a 
shrine,  of  bronze,  foimd  at  Clonmacnois  some  years 
ago. 

Timothy  Doyle  presented  an  English  shilling  of 
Elizabeth,  1564 ;  ana  a  sixpence  of  WilUam  III.,  1696. 

Mr.  W.  Nicholson  presented  a  copy  of  Beaufort's  Map 
of  Ancient  Ireland. 

The  following  Paper  was  contributed : — 
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DID  THE  ECCLESIASTICS  OF  AI^CIENT  IRELAND  ENGAGE 
IN  MUTUAL  MILITARY  WARFARE  ? 

BY  JOHN  HOGAN,  T.  C,  KILKENNY. 

In  the  **  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeolo- 
gical Association  of  Ireland"  for  January,  1878,  p.  336, 
a  learned  Paper  appears  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John 
F.  Shearman,  being  one  of  a  series  entitled  "  Loca  Patri- 
ciana,"  in  which,  with  his  usual  research  and  pierspicuity, 
he  illustrates  the  salient  epochs,  events,  and  personages 
in  the  history  of  Ossory  from  remote  to  comparatively 
modem  times.  One  of  the  events  thus  brought  to  light 
being  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  and  connected  with 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny, 
appears  to  me  to  require,  in  order  to  divest  it  of  the 
anomalous  aspect  in  which  he  placed  it  before  his  readers, 
a  more  ample  illustration  than  our  reverend  author  be- 
stowed on  it  at  the  tima  At  p.  283,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shear- 
man writes — 

**  The  spirit  of  contention  and  jealousy  so  rife  at  this  period  appears 
to  have  seized  even  monastic  communities,  a  thing  not  to  be  much  won- 
dered at,  as  the  members  of  those  establishments  were  generally  of  the 
predominant  tribe  or  family  of  the  locality  m  which  those  monasteries 
were  situated,  and  were  thus  more  susceptible  of  family  influences  and 
prejudices.  In  1 107  it  is  recorded  that '  The  family  of  Kilkenny  gave  an 
overthrow  to  the  family  of  Leithglin.'  " 

The  quotation  at  the  close  of  this  extract  is  taieii 
from  the  "  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,"  and  the  plain  read- 
ing of  our  author's  preamble  to  it  is,  that  to  settle  some 
dispute  between  the  predominant  tribesmen,  or  secular 
families,  of  Kilkenny  and  Old  Leighlin,  the  ecclesiastics 
of  those  two  churches  engaged  each  other  in  a  pitched 
battle,  or  faction  fight,  when  the  monks  of  Kukenny 
defeated  and  put  to  flight  'the  monks  of  the  church  of 
Leighlin. 

This  view  of  the  case,  no  doubt  rather  preposterous, 
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is  not  pectiliarly  the  author's  own.  Other  writers  of  au- 
thority have  taken  similar  yiews  of  this,  and  of  other 
events  of  the  same  character,  and  for  which  the  late  Irish 
scholar,  O'Donovan,^  is  certainly  responsible.  He  ac- 
cuses the  Four  Masters  of  having  ^^intentionally  omitted 
all  the  battles  recorded  in  the  older  annals  as  having 
been  fought  between  the  ancient  monastic  establish- 
ments" of  Ireland. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves,^  illustrating  the  passage 
quoted  above  by  Father  Shearman,  writes — "  In  the 
Annals  of  Clonmacnoise  it  is  recorded  under  the  year 
1107,  that  *  the  family  of  Kilkenny  gave  an  overthrow 
to  the  family  of  Leighlyn.' "  Mr.  Graves  continues : — 
"  Family  here  undoubtedly  stands  for  a  society  of  eccle- 
siastics living  under  the  rule  of  a  superior  similar  to  that 
founded  at  Leighlin  by  St.  Laserian.  Bat  as  not  the 
faintest  record  of  the  abbots  of  Kilkenny  proper  appears 
on  the  face  of  our  annals,  we  axe  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  byBolkenny  is  here  meant  the  church  of  St  Cainneach 
of  Aghabo."  Tne  *  ^  conclusion  "  here  forced  on  Mr.  Graves 
is  simply  this,  that  as  there  were  then  no  "  ecclesiastics 
living  under  the  rule  of  a  superior  "  in  Kilkenny,  it  must 
have  been  the  ecclesiastics  from  the  church  of  St.  Cain- 
neach of  Aghabo,  that  on  this  occasion  marched  from 
that  locality  to  measure  strength  with,  and  put  to  flight, 
the  monks  of  St.  Laserian  in  the  church  of  Leighlin. 

Dr.  Todd^  also  gives  the  weight  of  his  name  as  an  au- 
thority to  a  similar  engagement,  alleged  by  him  to  have 
taken  place  between  the  communities  of  the  two  reli- 
gious houses  of  Durrow  and  Clonmacnoise.  He  writes — 
"  Thus,  in  the  year  763,  the  Annals  of  Ulster  and  those 
of  Tighemagh  and  Clonmacnoise  tell  us  that  a  battle 
took  place  at  Ardgamain  between  the  family  or  monastic 
society  of  Clonmacnoise  and  the  family  of  Durrow.  That 
is  to  say  [he  continues],  between  the  Coarbh  of  St.  Ciaran 
of  Clonmacnoise  and  the  Coarbh  of  Durrow,  who  mus- 


^O'Donoyan,  AmaU  of  the  Four  Mas-  Church  of  8t.  Canxee,  KUhefmy,  p.  26, 

Uri,  Tol.  i.,  p.  413,  note.  n.  b. 

*  Eey.  James  Ghratves,  History,  Arehi-  '  Dr.  Todd,  St.  Fatriekf  Apostle  of  Ire* 

teeture,  md  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  land,  p.  168. 
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tered  their  Fetainers,  and  fought  it  out  like  secular  chief- 
tains." And  lower  down  he  says — "  The  families  of  such 
monasteries  as  Clonmacnoise  and  Durrow  might  muster 
a  very  respectable  body  of  fighting  men." 

The  extracts  now  submitted  from  the  writings  of 
those  learned  authors  take  us  somewhat  by  surprise.  We 
were  not  prepared  for  the  very  abnormal  state  of  eccle- 
siastical life  in  ancient  Ireland  with  which  they  present 
us.  Can  a  more  anomoloiis  scene  have  been  ever  wit- 
nessed than  to  behold  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  churches  of 
SS.  Kenny  and  Laserian,  and  those  of  SS.  Kieran  and 
Columbkille^  headed  and  led  on  by  the  abbots  or  bishops  of 
their  respective  monasteries,  facing  each  other  in  battle — 
monk  engaging  his  brother  monk  in  deadly  strife,  and 
with  fiendish  hate  felling  each  other  to  the  earth  ?  We 
shall  now,  however,  endeavour  to  show,  notwithstanding 
the  high  literary  and  scholastic  status  of  the  four  authori- 
ties quoted  above,  that  there  is  no  foundation  in  our 
Annals  to  sustain  this  charge  against  the  clergy  of  the 
imcient  Irish  Church. 

The  Clergy  Petition  the  King  for  exemption  from  MiUUnf 
Service. — At  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Ardgamain  the  clei^ 
of  Ireland  were  subject  to  military  service,  like  the  secular 
retainers  of  the  respective  chieftains.  The  abuses  con- 
sequent on  such  exactions  from  the  clerg^p^,  and  the  irre- 
gularities residting  from  it  to  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
compelled  the  Church  authorities  of  the  time  to  Appeal  to 
the  king  for  redress  of  the  grievance.  It  is  recorded  by 
the  Four  Masters,  a.  d.  799,  that  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
petitioned  Aedh  Oimaidhe  to  exempt  all  ecclesiastics  from 
military  service.  For,  say  the  Annalists — "  It  was  not 
pleasing  to  the  clergy  to  go  upon  any  expedition  ;  they 
complained  of  their  grievances  to  the  king,  and  the  king, 
i  e.  Aedh,  said  he  would  abide  by  the  award  of  Fothadh 
na  Canoine  ;^  on  which  occasion  Fothadh  peissed  the  de- 


1  '^Fothadlina Canoine,"  t.  e.  Fothadh  of  the  name  of  a  Canon,  and  its  author  has 

the  Canon.  The  metrical  decision  given  by  ever  since  been  known  in  Iiiah  histoiy 

Fothadh  on  this  occasion  was  accepted  by  by  the  name  of  Fothadh  na  Oamame,  or 

the  king,  and  **  by  it  the  clergy  were  ex-  Fothadh  of  the  Canon." — O* Curry's  X«f- 

empted  for  ever  after  from  attending  mi-  turei  on  th§  Manuscript  MaUriaU  of  An- 

Htaoy  expeditions.  This  decision  obtained  cimt  Irish  Sistory,  pp.  363,  si  mq. 
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cision  by  which  he  exempted  the  clergy  of  Ireland  from 
expeditions  and  hostings,  when  he  said — 

"  The  Churcli  of  the  living  Gk)d,  let  her  alone,  waste  her  not, 
Let  her  right  be  apart  as  best  it  ever  was ; 
Eyery  true  monk,  who  is  of  a  pure  conscience. 
For  the  Church  to  which  it  is  due  let  him  labour  like  every  servant. 
Every  soldier  from  that  out  who  is  without  (religious)  rule  or 

obedience 
Is  permitted  to  aid  the  great  Aedh,  son  of  Nial. 
This  is  the  true  rule,  neither  more  nor  less : 
Let  every  one  serve  in  his  vocation  without  murmur  or  complaint." 

How  very  irreconcileable  with  this  royal  enactment 
in  favour  of  the  clergy,  and  made  at  their  own  urgent  re- 
quest, is  Dr.  Todd's  assertion  that  the  monasteries  of  that 
time  used  to  muster  their  communities,  and,  under  the 
conmiand  of  their  respective  abbots,  march  forth  against 
each  other,  "  and  fight  it  out  like  secular  chieftains."  For 
certainly  the  clergy  could  not  submit  their  grievances 
in  such  matters  to  the  king  for  redress  if  they  themselves 
had  converted  their  monasteries  into  military  garrisons, 
from  which  they  proclaimed  war  and  sent  forth  "  bodies 
of  fighting  men  against  each  other."  Let  us  now  ex- 
amine the  grounds  on  which  our  learned  authors  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  so  anomolous  and  untenable.  But 
before  entering  on  this  department  of  the  subject,  it  will 
be  necessary  first  to  make  a  short  inquiry  into  the  deri- 
vation of  the  word  "  family,"  and  its  origmal  application 
to  religious  communities  in  Ireland. 

The  ^'  Family^^  not  necessarily  a  Society  of  Ecclesiastics. 
— The  Rev.  Mr.  Graves  defines  the  word  ^^  family"  as 
follows  : — "  The  family  of  Kilkenny  gave  an  overthrow 
to  the  family  of  Leighlyn."  Mr.  Grraves  continues — 
^'  The  family  here  undoubtedly  stands  for  a  society  of 
ecclesiastics  living  under  the  rule  of  a  superior,  similar 
to  that  founded  at  Leighlin  by  St  Laserian."  Here  I 
beg  respectfully  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Graves's  view  of  the 
case,  as  I  undertake  to  show  that  in  Irish  history  "  the 
famOy"  may  and  does  undoubtedly  stand  for  either  a 
secular  or  a  religious  community. 

The  word  "family,"  applied  to  ecclesiastical  com- 
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munities,  according  to  Dr.  Todd,^  comes  from  the  Irish 
word  "  Muintir^^^  as  "  Muintir  Colum-Cille,  the  family  of 
Colum-Cille";  and  as  this  point  is  one  of  importance  to 
our  inquiry,  we  shall  supplement  Dr.  Todd's  testimony 
by  a  few  extracts  from  other  authorities. 

An  ancient  ran^  preserved  by  the  Four  Masters,  in 
which  are  enumerated  the  twenty-four  personages  who 
constituted  St  Patrick's  household,  opens  thus: — ^'Muim- 
ter  Phadruig  na  patter,"  which  O'Donovan  translates— 
"  The  family  of  Patrick  of  the  prayers."  In  the  same 
Annals,  at  the  year  927,  we  find  the  death  of  "  Tuathal, 
bishop  of  Doimhliag  and  Lusca,  and  steward  of  Mmnn- 
tire  Pattraice^'^  which  O'Donovan  translates,  "  steward  of 
^^  family  of  Patrick."  At  a.d.  951  we  have  the  demise 
of  "Duibhinnsi,  a  sage  and  bishop  of  Muintir  Beannchain^'^ 
e.  ^.,  says  O'Donovan,  "  bishop  of  the/aw^7y  ofBeanclmrP 
One  case  more  will  suifica  At  a.  d.  885  we  have  re- 
corded:— ^^Maelcobha,  abbot  of  Ardmagh,  died  at  an 
advanced  age ;  he  was  of  Muintir  Chille  Moire^'*  which 
the  same  translator  renders  ^^of  the  family  of  Cill-Mor." 
Hence,  where  the  word  "  family"  occurs  in  Irish  history, 
we  jare  to  understand  it  as  the  English  translation  of  the 
Irish  word  ^^  Muintir";  and  here  it  becomes  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  etymology  of  this  word,  and  the  origin  of 
its  application  to  monastic  communities  in  Ireland. 

In  O'Reilly's  Irish  Dictionary  "Muintir"  is  thus  ren- 
dered into  English — "Muinter,  5./.,  people,  men,  parents, 
family,  clan,  tribe,  servants."  The  aefinition  of  thid 
lexicon  is  fully  sustained  by  O'Donovan,  who,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  "Book  oi  Rights,"  says — "  The  word 
Muintir  is  now  extensive  in  its  application,  and  means 
people  01  family^^]  and  he  so  translates  the  word  in  in- 
numerable passages  in  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters." 
In  A.D.  1051  "Ua  Conchobhair,  lord  of  Ui-Failghe,  was 
killed  by  Muinter  fein^^  l  e.  by  his  own  people.  In  A.D. 
1155  "  Cuilen  of  Claenghlais  fell  by  Cinnfhaelaidhe,  who 
was  slain  immediately  after  by  la  Muintir  Cuilen^^^  i  e. 
by  the  people  of  Cuilen.    Innumerable  passages  might  be 


1  Dr.  Todd,  St.  Patrick,  p.  169. 
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quoted  to  show  that  the  word  "Muintir,"  or  that  of 
<<  family"  translated  from  it,  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  term^ 
bat  essentially  a  secular  technicality  having  its  origin  in 
the  primitive  clannish  institutions  of  Ireland,  till  in  later 
times,  when  monasticism  assumed  such  extensive  dimen- 
sions, and  religious  communities  grew  up  numerically 
into  so  many  tribes  or  peoples,  the  ancient  clan  title 
"Muintir"  became  their  descriptive  epithet ;  and  thence- 
forward we  often  find  the  abbot  and  his  community,  and 
the  secular  chieftain  and  his  retainers,  designated  by  the 
common  title  of  ''  Muintir  " ;  and  this  term,  in  both  secu- 
lar and  ecclesiastical  cases,  being  indiscriminately  trans- 
lated "  family  "  and  '^  the  family  "  in  later  times  being 
taken  for  "  a  society  of  ecclesiastics  living  under  the  rule 
of  a  superior,"  the  chieftain  and  his  clan  have  been  often 
confounded  with  the  abbot  and  his  monks,  and  in  this 
way  the  turbulence  and  excesses  of  the  former  have  been 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  latter.  A  few  cases  will 
not  only  illustrate  the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion,  but 
will  also  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  translating  this 
word  "  Muintir "  into  ''  family,"  and  of  then  making 
"  the  family  stand  for  a  society  of  ecclesiastics."        ^ 

In  the  "Chronicum  Scotorum  "  we  find  the  followmg 
entry  imder the  year  907 : — "An  encounter  between  two 
bands  at  Cluain  Mic  Noise,  viz.,  Muintir- Tadhgain  and 
Muintir-Cinaeith  (Kenny) ;  and  Muintir-Cinaeith  were 
defeated,  and  the  Gilla  Finn,  son  of  Mac  Uallachain  .  .  . , 
was  slain  therein."  Now,  if  "  Muintir"  had  been  here 
translated  "  family,"  then  the  passage  would  read — "An 
encounter  at  Clonmacnoise  between  the  family  of  Thagain 
and  the  family  of  Kenny ;  and  the  family  of  Kenny 
were  defeated,"  &c.  And  then  if  the  word  "  family  "  be 
made  to  stand  for  a  society  of  ecclesiastics,  then  we  have 
here  the  monks  of  St.  Thagain  giving  "  an  overthrow" 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Kenny.  But  Muintir  Cinaeith  {i  e. 
Kenny)  were  a  turbulent  tribe,  seated  in  the  present 
counly^  of  Leitrim;  and  Muintir  Thadghain  were  an 
equally  restless  clan  within  the  present  King's  County, 
clearly  showing  the  great  discretion  required  in  trans- 
lating Muintir  into  family j  and  how  unsafe  it  is  to  make 
this  word  "family"  stand  for  a  society  of  ecclesiastics. 
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A  case  more  to  the  point  occurs  in  the  "Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters"  under  the  year  1124 :  "  Ardghar,  son  of 
Aedh,  royal  heir  of  Aileach,  was  killed  by  Muintir  Dwe^ 
in  revenge  of  Colum-Cille."  If  Muintir  Doire  be  here 
translated  "  the  family  of  Doire,"  and  if  "  the  family" 
means  a  body  of  ecclesiastics,  then  we  must  charge  the 
monastic  community  of  Doire,  or  Deny,  with  the  "filling 
of  the  royal  heir  of  Aileach."  But  to  prevent  such  an 
erroneous  verdict  being  arrived  at,  O'Donovan  here 
translated  Muintir  into  people^  and  then  the  passage 
reads — "  The  royal  heir  of  Aileach  was  killed  by  the 
people  of  Doire."  A  case  Still  more  pertinent  to  the 
point  turns  up  in  the  "  Annals,"  a.d.  890 :  "Scolaighe, 
son  of  Macan,  lord  of  Dealbhna-Eathra,  was  slain  by 
Muintir  Cluana  Mic  Noise^  in  revenge  of  which  Mael- 
achadh  was  afterwards  killed."  If  ^'  Muintir"  be  here 
rendered  *^  family,"  and  if  family  must  stand  for  a  body 
of  ecclesiastics,  then  the  religious  community  of  Clon- 
macnoise  are  responsible  for  the  death  of  this  chieftain. 
But  O'Donovan  here  translates  Muintir  not  famihj^  but 
"people,"  and  the  passage  accordingly  reads — "Sco- 
laighe,  son  of  Macan  .  .  .  . ,  was  slain  by  the  peoph  of 
Clonmacnoise,  i.  e.y  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shearman  would  ex- 

5)ress  it,  by  "  the  predominant  tribe  or  family  of  the 
ocality." 

We  shall  entertain  Dr.  O'Donovan's  charge  against 
the  Four  Masters. 

The  translator  and  editor  of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters"  brings  the  following  accusation  against  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  compilers  of  these  Annals : — "  The  Four 
Masters  have '  intentionally  omitted  all  the  battles  re- 
corded in  the  older  Annals  as  having  been  fought  between 
the  ancient  monastic  establishments,  but  the  editor  {i  e. 
Dr.  O'Donovan^  has  inserted  them  in  the  notes  to  this 
edition."  Under  the  name  of  the  "  Older  Annals,"* 
O' Donovan  here  refers  principally  to  the  Annals  of 
Ulster  and  Clonmacnoise.    The  original  MS.  of  the  "  An- 


*  Older  AnnaU ;  see  0' Donovan's  illus-      introduction  to  the  Annals  of  tks  Isur 
trations  of  tliese  old  authorities  in  his      Masters, 
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nals  of  Ulster"  is  not  known  to  exist  The  English  ver- 
sion called  by  that  name  is  supposed  bj  O'Donovan  to 
have  been  made  for  the  use  of  Archbishop  Ussher  or 
Sir  James  Ware,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, by  an  Irish  scholar  of  eminence  named  Tnlly  Con- 
roy.  The  original  ms.  of  the  "  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise" 
is  also  lost,  and  the  translation  referred  to  by  O'Donovan 
was  made  by  Conal  Mageoghegan  in  the  year  1627. 
Now,  O'Donovan's  case  against  the  Four  Masters  is  this 
— ^that  in  the  compilation  of  their  Annals,  in  all  other 
cases  making  use  of  those  of  Ulster  and  Clonmacnoise, 
they  have  always  designedly  omitted  the  military  en- 
gagements recorded  in  them  to  have  occurred  between 
the  monastic  communities;  the  motive  imputed  being 
an  xmf air  partiality  in  favour  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastics : 
for  which  action  of  the  Annalists  Dr.  Todd  makes  the  fol- 
lowing rather  inconsequential  extenuation : — "  The  Four 
Masters  lived  after  the  Reformation,  and  therefore  they 
often  suppress  facts  of  this  kind  which  might  have  caused 
scandal  at  a  time  when  many  were  too  glad  to  seize  upon 
the  materials  for  scandal  against  the  ancient  state  of  the 
Church."  Now,  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  Four 
Masters  did  make  use  of  those  older  Annals  in  the  com- 
pilation of  their  own  work,  and  it  is  also  certain  and  ad- 
mitted that  they  have  not  recorded  one  of  the  battles  to 
which  O'Donovan  refers  as  having  taken  place  between 
the  ecclesiastics ;  but  that  this  suppression  on  the  part  of 
the  Four  Masters  resulted  from  the  motives  imputed  by 
Drs.  O'Donovan  and  Todd,  or  from  other  special  designs, 
I  am  not  prepared  in  this  discussion  either  to  affirm  or 
deny.  But  as  O'Donovan  has  inserted  in  his  Annotations 
to  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  the  records  of  those 
battles  from  the  Older  Annals,  we  shall  now  extract  them 
senaUm  out  of  his  notes,  and  see  if  their  own  internal 
testimony  does  not  completely  disprove  the  assertion 
that  those  battles  were  fought  between  the  communities 
of  the  monastic  institutions  of  Ireland.  The  first  of  those 
engagements  I  shall  select  is  from  the  "  Annals  of  Ulster,"  ^ 


'  AnnalB  of  XJkter,"  quoted  by  O'DonoTan,  Atmals  of  the  Four  M&tterSy  toI.  i.,  p.  362. 
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and  took  place  between  the  families  of  ClonmacnoiBe 
and  Durrow. 

^^  A.D.  763^  Bellum  Ardgamain,  inter  familiam  Cluana- 
Maccunois  et  Dermaighi,  nbi  cecidit  Diarmait  Dubh, 
Mac  Domhnaill,  et  Diglac,  Mac  Duibliss  et  oc  Yin  de 
f amilia  Dermaighi ;  Bresal  Mac  Murcha  vict'Or  fuit,  cum 
familia  Cluanu  Mic  Nois." 

The  "family,"  which  occurs  three  times  in  this 
passage,  it  is  granted  bj  all  our  authorities,  comes  from 
the  Irish  word  "  Muintir,"  and  this  "  Muintir "  we  have 
just  seen  O'Donovan  in  similar  cases  rendering  "people," 
as  Muintir  Doire,  the  people  of  Doire  (Derry),  ana  Muintir 
Clonmacnoise,  the  people  of  Clonmacnoise ;  and  if  in  the 
present  case  we  adopt  his  translation  of  the  same  word, 
then  this  record  from  the  "Annals  of  Ulster"  will  read— 
*  Battle  of  Ardgamain  between  the  people  of  Clonmac- 
noise and  Durrow,  where  Diarmait  Duibh  Mac  Donnall 
and  Dighlach  Mac  Duibhliss  and  200  men  of  the  people 
of  Durrow  were  killed.  Bresal  Mac  Murchadh,  with  the 
people  of  Clonmacnoise,  was  master  of  the  field." 

Now,  what  authority  do  the  details  of  this  battle  give 
Dr.  Todd  to  assert  that  it  was  fought  between  the  two 
monastic  communities  of  Clonmacnoise  and  Durrow, 
"  that  is  to  say,"  says  Dr.  Todd,  "  between  the  Coarb  of 
St.  Ciaran  of  Clonmacnoise  and  the  Coarb  of  St  Columba 
of  Durrow,  who  mustered  their  respective  retainers  (t.  e, 
their  religious  communities),  and  fought  it  out  like  secu- 
lar chieftains"?  Folachtach  Mac  Teachtuae  was  at  the 
date  of  this  battle  Abbot  or  Coarb  of  Clonmacnoise.  He 
died  in  a.d.  765,  two  years  later,  and  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  any  way  connected  with  this  engagement,  nor 
does  the  name  of  any  ecclesiastic  from  the  monastery  of 
Durrow,  or  of  any  other  church,  appear  on  the  scena 
Two  chieftains,  respectively  named  Dermait  Mac  Donnell 
and  Dighlach  Mac  Duffliss,  headed  the  people  of  Durrow; 
and  Bresal  Mac  Murragh  incited  and  led  on  the  predomi- 
nant tribe  or  people  of  Clonmacnoise.  Both  factions  met, 
and  engaged  each  other  on  some  eminence  in  the  present 
King's  County,  then  called  Ardgamain.  Mac  Murragh 
routed  the  faction  from  Durrow,  killed  their  two  leaders, 
Mac  Donnell  and  Mac  Duffliss,  with  two  hundred  of  their 
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followers,  whilst  himself  and  his  tribesmen  from  Clonmac- 
noise  remained  masters  of  the  field.  And  in  the  face  of 
these  facts  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  it  was  the  two 
abbots  of  Clonmacnoise  and  Durrow  that  on  this  occasion 
headed  the  monks  of  their  respective  houses,  and  led 
them  out  to  engage  in  this  scene  of  turbulence  and  blood- 
shed There  is  not  a  single  ecclesiastic  named  in  con- 
nexion with  the  action,  nor  is  there  any  ground  whatever 
for  giving  the  transaction  an  ecclesiastical  colouring,  ex- 
cept the  fact  of  the  Irish  word  Muintir  being  rendered 
family  in  the  translation,  and  then  **  family^'  being  er- 
roneously made  to  stand  for  a  society  of  ecclesiastics, 
instead  of  being  understood  of  the  predominant  tribes  or 
secular  families  of  Durrow  and  Clonmacnoise. 

But  even  where  the  Irish  word  '^  Muintir"  is  rendered 
^^  family"  in  English,  the  translators  ba  well  as  its  own 
context  show  that  in  numerous  instances  it  cannot  be 
nnderstood  of  a  religious  community.  A  few  cases  will 
suflSca  In  the  ^^  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,"  a.d.  1161,  we 
read  that  in  the  battle  of  Moin-mor,  fought  by  King 
Terlach  O'Brian,  '^  Murtach  Mac  Connor  O'Bryan  and  an 
infinite  number  of  the  families  of  Munster  were  slain." 
These  families  could  not  have  been  religious  communi- 
ties, but  the  principal  clans  or  tribes  of  Munster.  In  the 
"  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  a.d.  759,  ''  The  battle  of 
Dun-bile  by  Donnchadh,  son  of  O'Domhnall,  over  the 
Feara-Tulach."  The  same  engagement  is  thus  recorded 
in  the ^^  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise":  "Donough,  son  of  King 
DonneU,  gave  a  battle  to  ^^  families  of  the  Dowlies  in 
Fertullagh."  These  families  were  the  well-known  tribes- 
*raen  of  FeartuUa.  In  the  *^  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters," 
A.D.  1119,  we  find  recorded — "  Cucollchoille  .  .  .  .,  chief 
ollamh  of  Ireland  .  .  . ,  was  killed  by  the  men  of  Lurg  .  •  . 
with  his  wife  and  two  very  good  sons,  and  also  five-and- 
thirty  other  persons,  consisting  both  of  his  family  and 
guests."  O'Donovan  here  renders  ^*  Muintir"  from  the 
Irish  text  "  family,"  which  in  this  case  clearly  means 
not  "a  society  of  ecclesiastics,"  but  the  retainers  or  de- 
pendents of  the  chieftain.  One  other  case  will  suffice  for 
our  present  purpose.  In  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters," 
A.D.  941,  we  read — "  Ceallach,  son  of  Bee,  lord  of  Dal 
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Araidhe,  was  killed  at  Oentrobhe  by  his  onm  tribe?^  In 
the  *^  Annals  of  Ulster"  the  same  event  is  thus  recorded  at 
A.D.  942 — "  Cellach  MacBecce  killed  by  \na  family  mur- 
therously."  It  cannot  be  held  that  this  family  was  a 
religions  community,  or  other  than  the  fellow-tnbesmen 
of  the  chieftain  whom  they  had  slain.  Innumerable 
other  passages  might  be  here  adduced  to  show  that  "the 
family"  in  Irish  history  does  not  necessarily  imply  "a 
society  of  ecclesiastics,"  that  it  may  be  the  denomination 
of  either  a  secular  or  religious  community,  and  that  its 
context  and  accompanying  circumstances  will  as  a  general 
rule  determine  which  it  represents.  Thus  the  "Muintir" 
or  family  of  a  saint  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
"Muintir"  or  family  of  a  town,  locality,  or  district. 
The  "  Muintir"  or  family  of  Columbcill,  of  Brendan,  of 
Cainneach,  of  Laserian,  &c.,  undoubtedly  stands  for  a 
society  of  ecclesiastics  living  subject  to  the  rules  respect- 
ively established  by  those  saints.  But  the  "  Muintirs" 
or  families  of  Derry,  of  Clonfert,  of  Kilkenny,  of  Leigh- 
linn,  of  Feams,  of  Cork,  &c.,  do  not  mean  so  many  reK- 
gious  communities,  but  the  predominant  tribes  or  secular 
families  of  those  localities. 

That  the  family  of  a  locality  or  town  does  not  imply 
the  ecclesiastics  of  its  monastic  establishment  is  irrefra- 
gably  established  by  the  record  of  a  raid  made  by  the 
Danes  on  the  island  of  Hy  or  lona,  the  favourite  retreat 
of  St.  Columbkille  in  Scotland.  It  is  as  f ollowi^  from  the 
"Annals  of  Ulster"  :— 

"A.D.  805.  Familia  Toe  occisa  est  a  Gentibus,  i.  Ix. 
octo." 

Thus  recorded  in  the  "Annals  of  Clonmacnoise": — 

"  A.D.  803.  There  were  sixiy-eight  of  the  familie  of 
Hugh  of  Columbkill  slain  by  the  Danes." 

The  Four  Masters  record  the  same  event  as  follows: — 

"A.D.  801.  Hi-Coluim-Cille  was  plundered  by 
foreigners ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  laity  and  clergy 
were  killed  by  them,  namely  sixty-eighi" 

Here  the  "  family  of  Hi-Coluim-Cille"  is  described 
by  the  Four  Masters  as  being  composed  of  the  "laifry 
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and  dergy,''  which  proyes  that  they  understood  the 
fawHy  to  consist  of  the  general  community  of  the  island, 
not  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  monastery. 

The  following  engagement  between  the  communities 
of  Clonmacnoise  and  Biir^  is  thus  recorded  in  the  ^^  Annals 
of  Clonmacnoise": — 

"a.d.  766.  There  was  a  field  fought  between  those 
of  don-Vicnose  and  the  inhabitants  of  Byrre,  in  a  place 
called  in  Irish  Moyne-Koysse-Bloy." 

The  same  event  is  thus  entered  in  the  "Annals  of 
Ulster":— 

"A.D.  769.  Bellum  etar  [inter]  Muintir  Clone  et 
Biroir  in  Moin  Coisse  Blae." 

This  is  one  of  the  entries  in  the  older  Annals,  which 
O'Donovan  accuses  the  Four  Masters  of  having  suppressed. 
But  there  is  no  authority  in  either  of  the  two  extracts 
quoted  to  prove  that  this  battle  took  place  between  two 
bodies  of  ecclesiastics ;  it  is  clearly  stated  to  have  occur- 
red between  the  Muintir  or  people  of  Clonmacnoise  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Birr.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some 
ecclesiastics  of  either  place  mav  have  been  mixed  up  in 
the  meUe^  but  there  is  no  prooi  to  show  this — ^much  less 
to  show  that  the  "field  was  fought"  between  the  reli- 
gious communities  of  Clonmacnoise  and  Birr. 

The  following  interchange  of  hostilities  between  the 
families  of  Cork  and  Clonfert,^  said  to  have  been  inten- 
tionally omitted  by  the  Four  Masters,  is  from  the  "Annals 
of  Ulster  ":— 

"A.D.  806.  Bellum  inter  familiam  Corcaighi  et  fa- 
miliam  Cluana  ferta  Brendain,  inter  quas  cedes  innume- 
rabiles  hominum  ecclesiasticorum  et  sublimium  de  f  amilia 
Coi'caighi  ceciderunt" 

As  abeady  stated  and  clearly  shown,  the  Muintir  or 
family  of  a  saint  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Muintir 
or  family  of  a  locality  or  town ;  as,  for  instance,  Muintir 
Columb-Cille  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Muintir  Hi- 


^  *<  Families  of  Clonmacnoise  and  Birr."  */<  Families  of  Cork  and  Clonfert.'* 

Amtgiiofthe  FaurMasUrt,  yoL  i.,  p.  368,  Annals  oftheF<mrMast$rSy  vol.  i.,  p.  413^ 

note.  note. 

4th  or.,  yol.  y.  2  H 
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Coluim-Cille,  the  former  being  the  monastic  community 
or  family  of  the  saint,  the  latter  the  mixed  commmuly 
or  clan  of  the  island  of  that  name  in  which  the  monastery 
was  situated.  Hence  neither  the  Muiniir  or  family  of 
Cork,  nor  the  Muintir  or  family  of  Clonfert-Brendan, 
mentioned  in  the  last  extract  from  the  "  Annals  of  Ulster," 
was  an  ecclesiastical  body,  but  the  predominant  tribe  or 
secular  family  of  each  of  those  localities.  The  family  of 
Cork  could  not  have  been  an  ecclesiastical  community, 
as  it  included  both  lay  and  churchmen;  and  understand- 
ing the  passage  in  this  sense,  the  translation  will  read  as 
follows: — '^War  between  the  people  of  Cork  and  the 
people  of  Clonfert-Brendan,  in  which  innumerable  men 
of  the  church  and  nobility  of  Cork  were  killed."  The 
transaction  was  clearly  a  raid  made  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Cork  by  the  clansmen  from  Qonfert,  when  the  ecclesias- 
tical community  of  the  former  turned  out  in  self-defence, 
and  joined  the  people  of  the  town  in  resisting  the  assail- 
ants. The  people  of  Cork  were,  however,  overpowered, 
and  many  of  the  clergy  fell  in  the  struggle  with  the  lay- 
men of  the  town.  Whether  the  raiders  from  Qonfert 
were  accompanied  on  this  expedition  by  any  contingent 
of  monks  from  St.  Brendan's  monastery  does  not  appear 
from  the  entry  in  the  Annals ;  but  whether  there  did  or 
otherwise,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to.  show  that 
the  engagement  was  a  pitched  battle  between  the  reli- 
gious communities  of  Cork  and  Clonfert 

The  next  passage,  relative  to  the  families  of  Taghmon 
and  Feams,^  to  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  point 
now  under  discussion  is  from  the  "Annals  of  Ulster,"  a.d. 
816:— 

"a.d.  816.  Bellum  re  Cathal  Mac  Dunlaing,  ecus 
re  Muintir  Tighe-Mundu,  for  Muintir  Femans  Ubi  oocc 
interfecti  sunt.  Muintir  Coluim-Cille  do  dul  i  Teinhair  do 
escuine  Aeda."  [The  men  of  Colum-Cille  went  to  Tara  to 
curse  Hugh.] 


1  "  Famines  of  Taghmonand  Feams."  JnmU  of  the  Ibur  MatUrt,  yoL  L,  p.  426,  i 
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The  same  event  is  thus  entered  and  translated  in  the 
'^  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,"  a.d.  814 : — 

"There  was  a  battle  fought  between  Cahall  Mac 
Dunluing  and  those  of  Timonna,  of  the  one  side,  against 
the  family  of  Fames,  where  there  were  400  of  lay  and 
Churchmen  slain.  The  Familyes  of  St  Columb  went  to 
Taragh,  and  there  excommunicated  King  Hugh,  with 
Bell,  Book,  and  Candles." 

The  late  Dr.  0' Donovan,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  the 
'' Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  says  that  the  above  engage- 
ment took  place  between  the  monks  pf  Taghmon  and 
Femes,  in  the  present  county  of  Wexford,  and  that  both 
it  and  "  the  cursing  of  Tara"^  have  been  intentionally 
omitted  by  the  Four  Masters. 

There  is  no  authority  in  either  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts from  the  Annals  of  Ulster  and  Clonmacnoise  to 
authorise  the  assertion  that  this  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  religious  communities  of  Taghmon  and  Feams, 
or  that  any  such  event  took  place  as  "the  cursing  of 
Tara."  Cathal  MacDunlaing,  the  leader  of  the  aggressive 
party,  was  not  an  ecclesiastic ;  he  was  a  secular  chieftain. 
His  death  as  such  is  recorded  by  the  Four  Masters,  a.d. 
817 — "  Cathal  Mac  Dunlaing,  lord  of  Ui  Ceinnsealach, 
died,"  and  the  Muintir  or  people  of  Taghmon,  whom  he 
headed  on  this  expedition,  were  neither  monks  nor  eccle- 
siastics, but  the  "predominant  tribes  or  families  of  that 
locality."  Under  the  leadership  of  Mac  Dunlaing  they 
attacked  the  town  of  Femes,  when,  as  in  Cork  a  few 
years  earlier,  the  religious  community  joined  the  inhabi- 
tants in  their  defence  of  the  town ;  but  Mac  Dunlaing 
and  his  clansmen  overpowered  the  natives  and  their 
auxiliaries ;  they  slew  four  hundred  of  both  laity  and 
clergy,  exasperated  at  which,  the  Muintir  or  family  of 
St.  Columb-Cille  travelled  to  Tara,  and  there  publicly 
and  formally  excommunicated  King  Aedh  or  Hugh.  But 
surely  that  was  not  a  malediction  on  Tara.  The  Irish 
entry  in  the  "Annals  of  Ulster"  is — ^'Muintir  Coluim-Cille 


^  "  Cnwing  of  Tara."  AnnaU  oJtU  Fowr  MoHera,  vol.  i.,  p.  426. 

2H2 
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do  dul  i  Temhair  do  escuine Aeda j^whi(^  O'Donovan  himself 
translates — "  The  men  of  Colum-Cille  went  to  Tara  to 
curse  Hugh,"  but  which  curse  the  *^  Annals  of  Clonmac- 
noise"  render — "  They  excommunicated  Hugh  with  Bell, 
Book,  and  Candles." 

That  this  raid  on  the  town  of  Femes  was  the  action 
of  the  secular  tribes  or  inhabitants  of  Taghmon,  under 
the  command  of  Mac  Dunlaing,  and  not  of  the  monastic 
community  of  that  town,  is  clearly  to  be  inferred  from 
the  record  of  another  battle  fought  by  the  same  people 
of  Taghmon,  und^r  the  command  of  another  leader,  in 
which  they  gained  a  victory  over  the  Danes,  a  few  years 
later.  The  following  is  the  entry  of  it  from  the  ^^  Aimals 
of  Ulster":*— 

A.D.  827.  *^  Cathroined  ele  for  Grentire  Coirpre,  Mac 
Cathal,  ri  hua  Ceinnselaig  ocus  re  Muintir  Tighe  Mundu^'^ 

O'Donovan  gives  the  translation  as  follows  from 
^^Cod.  Clarend.,  tome  49":— "a. d.  827.  Battle-breach 
[overthrow  or  defeat]  upon  the  Gentiles  by  Cairbre  Mac 
Cahail,  Kinge  of  Cinselai,  and  by  the  men  of  Tymuna'' 
The  Muintir  Tighe  Mundu  of  the  "Annals  of  Ulster"  is  here 
rendered  "  the  men  of  Tymuna,"  not  the  family  or  reU- 
gious  community  of  that  town.  The  same  event  is  thus 
recorded  in  the  "Annals  of  Clonmacnoise"  ^  under  the  year 
825  [Four  Masters,  vol,  i.,  p.  442,  note]: — ^*  There  was 
an  overthrowe  given  to  the  Danes  by  the  O'Keannsealey^ 
and  those  of  Tymonna." 

Here  we  have  the  Muintir  Tigh  Mundu^  or  people  of 
Taghmon,  led  on  by  Cairbre  Mac  Cahail,  son  of  the 
chieftain  who  ten  years  previously  commanded  the  people 
of  the  same  town  of  Taghmon  to  attack  the  town  of 
Femes,  now  inflicting  a  defeat  or  overthrow  on  the 
Danish  invaders.  On  the  former  occasion,  by  an  egre- 
gious misreading,  the  words  "  Muintir  Tighe  Mundu  "  is 
made  to  stand  for  an  ecclesiastical  community,  and  thus 
a  purely  secular  engagement  is  transformed  into  a  "battle 
between  the  monks  of  Fearns  and  Taghmon";  whilst  in 


^  **  Annalfl  of  Ulster."  Annals  of  the  '  « Annals  of  Clonmacnoise."  AnrnaU 

Four  MasterSj  vol.  i.,  p.  441,  note.  of  the  Four  Maetcre^  vol.  i.,  p.  442,  not?. 
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the  latter  case,  recorded  in  the  same  identical  verbiage, 
the  defeat  of  the  Danes  by  the  same  MuinUr  or  people  of 
Taghmon  is  conceded  to  haye  been  a  purely  secular 
business.  But  that  the  fight  at  Femes  was  no  more  an 
ecclesiastical  engagement  than  was  the  defeat  of  the 
Danes  by  the  same  men  of  Taghmon,  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  action  taken  with  reference  to  the  matter  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Ireland  at  the  time. 

After  the  battle  at  Femes  ^^  the  familyes  of  St.  Co- 
lumb  went  to  Taragh,  and  there  excommunicated  King 
Hugh."    From  this  passage  from  the  "Annals  of  Clon* 
macnoise"  it  appears  that  the  abbots  or  superiors  of  St 
Columb's  monastic  houses  in  Ireland,  horrified  at  the 
heinousness  of  this  action,  in  which  four  hundred  persons, 
both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  were  slain,  met  in  council 
at  Tara  to  determine  on  what  course  they  should  adopt 
to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  deed,  and  effectually 
obviate  its  repetition.     Now,  if  this  had  been  a  battle 
between  the  monks  of  Taghmon   and  Feams,  as  Dr. 
O'Donovan  asserts,  why  do  we  not  find  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  at  Tara  reprehending  with  severity  or  punish- 
ing with  censures  the  monks  who  took  part  in  the  raid, 
or  the  abbots  or  superiors  of  those  two  monasteries  for 
conniving  at,  or  permitting,  their  respective  communities 
engaging  in  such  anti-Christian  and  irreligious  exercises  ? 
Or,  if  it  was  usual  at  that  time,  as  Dr.  Todd  would  have 
us  believe,  "  for  the  communities  of  two  religious  houses 
to  march  out  under  the  leadership  of  their  respective 
abbots,  or  coarbhs,  and  settle  their  differences  on  the  field 
after  the  manner  of  secular  chieftains,"  why  did  not  the 
authorities  at  Tara,  on  this  occasion,  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion from  fiome  such  standpoint  ?   If  the  social  disorders, 
or  ecclesiastical  irregularities  then  complained  of,  resulted 
from  either  the  vicious  customs  of  the  time,  or  from  the 
laxity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  why  did  not  "  the  fami- 
lyes of  St  Columb,"  on  this  occasion  at  Tara,  denounce 
those  customs  as  criminal  abuses,  and  interdict,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  all  religious  communities  from 
henceforward  engaging  in  mutual  military  warfare  ?    But 
no  such  course  was  there  adopted,  because  no  such  cus- 
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toms  or  abuses  had  then  existed.  The  action  of  the  eccle- 
siastics on  this  occasion  was  the  very  opposite  of  that 
which  would  pre-suppose  the  existence  of  such  customs  or 
abuses ;  for  instead  of  censuring  priests  or  monloB  for  in- 
dulging in  military  strife,  they  formulate  a  pubUc  ex- 
communication against  Aedh^  or  Hugh,  who  was  then 
monarch  of  Ireland,  and  who  had  most  probably  incited 
Cathal  mac  Dunlaing,  then  king  of  South  Leinster,  to 
lead  on  the  people  of  Taghmon  in  this  fatsd  raid  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Feams.  But  how  could  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  at  Tara  adopt  this  line  of  proceeding  if  the 
affair  at  Feams  had  been  a  battle  between  the  monks  of 
that  town  and  those  of  the  monastery  of  Taghmon? 
This  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Tara  con- 
clusively disproves  the  allegation  that  this  engagement 
hstd  occurred  between  any  two  bodies  of  ecclesiastics. 

The  last  of  those  engagements  said  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  Four  Masters  on  which  I  shall  offer  any 
commentary  here  is  the  battle  between  the  "  Families 
of  Kilkenny  and  Old  Leighlinn,*  which  formed  our  open- 
ing point,  and  introduced  us  to  the  subject  of  this  in- 
quiry. I  now  quote  the  passage  again,  from  the  "Annals 
of  Clonmacnoise,"  with  the  illustration  prefixed  to  it  by 
Rev.  John  F.  Shearman. 

**  The  spirit  of  contention  and  jealousy  so  rife  at  the  period  appears 
to  have  seized  even  monastic  communitm^  a  thing  not  to  be  much  wondered 
aty  as  the  members  of  those  establishments  were  generally  of  the  predo- 
minant tribe  or  family  of  the  locality  in  which  those  monasteries  were 
situated,  and  were  thus  more  susceptible  of  family  influences  and  preju- 
dices. In  1107  it  is  recorded  that  '^The  family  of  Kilkenny  gave  an 
overthrow  to  the  family  of  Leithglin." 

From  this  passage  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  rey.  author 
accepts  the  entry  in  the  ^^  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise"  s& 
the  record  of  a  purely  clerical  engagement,  and  natu- 
rally abashed  at  having  to  record  a  scene  so  unseemly 
between  two  bodies  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  he  en- 


1  "  Families  of  Eilkenny  and  Leithglyn.*'    AnndU  of  the  Four  MMttrSy  vol.  ii. 
p.  985,  note. 
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deavours  to  screen  the  anomaly  by  the  above  extenua- 
tion. But  actually  this  extenuation  is  more  incredible 
than  the  case  itself ;  for  how  are  we  to  beUeve  that  when 
the  predominant  tribes  or  secular  chieftains  of  various 
localities  fell  out  respecting  land-marks  or  cattle-preys, 
the  monks  turned  out  from  their  respective  monasteries 
in  those  same  localities,  and  settled  the  dispute  in  a  pitched 
battle  or  faction-fight  on  the  field.  Gould  social  or  eccle- 
siastical life  in  Ireland  at  any  period  have  been  so  crude 
as  to  render  such  a  state  of  things  possible  ? 

But,  taking  up  the  record  of  the  battle,  allow  me  to 
ask,  Why  not  the  "families  of  Kilkenny  and  Leighlyn" 
be  the  predominant  tribes,  or  secular  families  of  those 
two  localities  ?  We  have  already  demonstrated  that  the 
"family"  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  "  society  of  eccle- 
siastics"; that  it  is  the  English  translation  of  the  Irish 
word  MuinUry  which,  according  to  all  our  authorities, 
means  the  people,  the  tribe,  or  the  retainers  of  a  secular 
chieftain,  as  well  as  it  does  a  religious  community ;  but 
as  there  was  no  religious  community  established  or  ex- 
isting in  Kilkeimy  at  the  period  of  this  battle,  or,  as 
Rev.  Mr.  Graves  better  expresses  it,  as  "  not  the  faintest 
record  of  the  abbots  of  Kilkenny  proper  appears  on  the 
face  of  our  Annals,"  the  conclusion  necessarily  follows, 
that  the  **  families  of  Kilkenny  and  Leighlyn"  are  to  be 
understood  in  the  same  sense  as  the  "  chief  families  of 
Munster,"  or  the  leading  tribes  of  that  kingdom,  as  the 
"families  of  the  O' Doolies,"  or  Clans  of  Feartullagh,  or 
as  ^e  family  of  Cucollille,  viz.  the  retainers  of  that  chief- 
tain's mansion.  Hence  the  original  form  of  the  passage  in 
the  ^'Annals  of  Clonmacnoise  "  would  be,  MuinUr  Kilkenny 
gave  an  overthrow  to  Muintir  Leithghlynny^  which,  accord- 
ing to  O'Donovan's  translation,  will  read,  the  people  of 
Ealkenny  gave  an  overthrow  to  the  people  of  Leighlyn. 

The  predominant  tribe  or  secular  family  of  Kilkenny 
at  the  date  of  this  engagement  were  the  clansmen  or  re- 
tainers of  Donald  Roe  M'Qillapadraig,  who  was  at  that 
period  king  of  Ossory .  His  mansion,  or  principal  fortress, 
then  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  castle  of  Kilkenny. 
O'Rian  was  at  the  same  date,  and  long  before,  and  sub- 
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sequently,  the  predominant  tribe  or  family  of  Ui  Diona 
^Idrone),  which  includes  the  locality  of  Leighl3ni ;  and  it 
is  much  more  probable,  if  not  indeed  certain,  that  this 
battle  took  place  between  those  turbulent  chieftaLos  and 
their  restless  retainers  or  families ,  than  that  the  religious 
communities  of  St  Kenny's  church,  of  Eolkenny,  and  of 
St.  Laserian's  church,  of  Leighlin,  headed  by  their  respec- 
tive abbots  or  bishops,  marched  forth  to  settle  in  deadly 
strife  and  bloodshed  the  quarrels  of  the  secular  chieftains 
of  those  localities. 

From  the  foregoing  inquiry  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  conclude  that,  after  the  decision  of  Fothadh  naCanoine/ 
in  A.  D.  799,  when  the  ecclesiastics  of  ancient  Ireland 
engaged  in  military  warfare,  they  did  so  only  in  self-de- 
fence, and  in  conjunction  with  the  local  chieftain  and  his 
retainers;  that  when  the  locality  or  town  in  which  a 
monastery  was  situated  was  assailed  from  without  by  an 
enemy,  the  ecclesiastics  came  forth  from  their  seclusion, 
mixed  their  fortunes  with  the  crowd,  and  defended  their 
position  after  the  manner  of  fighting  men.  That  the 
monastic  communities  themselves  were  accustomed  to 
join  their  neighbouring  tribesmen  in  aggressive  assaults 
on  other  secular  or  religious  communities  may  be  true, 
but  no  case  of  the  kind  appears  on  the  face  of  the  ^^  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,"  or  on  those  of  the  older  ones  of 
Ulster  or  Clonmacnoise  quoted  by  O'Donovan.  But  that 
the  monastic  houses  trained  up  their  respective  commu- 
nities as  so  many  ^^  bodies  of  fighting  men,"  or  that  those 
houses  were  wont  to  proclaim  war  against  each  other,  or 
"  to  send  forth  their  communities  in  military  order  under 
the  leadership  of  their  respective  abbots  or  Coarbhs,  to 
fight  out  their  differences  on  the  field  after  the  manner 
of  secular  chieftains,"  cannot  be  sustained  by  any  autho- 
rity from  our  published  Irish  Annals,  nor  by  one  single 
case  recorded  in  them ;  and,  as  so  frequently  stated  in  the 
course  of  this  inquiry,  the  whole  error  of  so  representing 
the  ancient  ecclesiastics  of  Ireland  originatea  in  indis- 


1  «  Fothadh  na  Canoine."    See  this  eyent  iUustrated  aboTB. 
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criminately  translating  the  Irish  word  "Muintir"  into 
family,  and  of  then  erroneously-  making  the  "familj" 
"  undoubtedly  to  stand  for  a  society  of  ecclesiastics  living 
under  the  rule  of  a  superior,"  instead  of  making  it,  as 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Shearman  expresses  it,  "  the  predominant 
tribe,  or  secular  family  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
monastery  was  situated," 
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t)o  minusAt)  sencusA  getiAlCAch. 


'O  c'chulai6  Rf  Sojron  co  ccainic  milleb  epcrni  t 
milleb  TTlibe  -|  Laijen  ancrampaib  cpe  ^abail  on  lapla, 
-|  nac  paibe  cepc  ma  olijeb,  pecc  na  picqjail  m  Gpmn, 
ace  cepc  caij  amail  a  nepc,  lep  n^abail  ^^po^'^  }<sii\a 
tKj'n  lupcip,  amail  po  paibpom,  ap  f  coniaiple  po  cmnep- 
caip  -]  coTTiaiple  Sapcan  immaille  ppip— caipDep  ec  capa- 
t)pacc  t)o  cengal  pe  hiapla  Deap-TTlhuThaT)  i  pe  5^P^l" 
cacaib,  ec  cleinnup  Do  Denam  pe  hiapla  Cillae  Dapac, 
ec  lonao  Rij  Sa^an  Do  cabaipc  m  Gpmn  Do'n  lapla,  ec 
cijepnup  lomDa  oile  hi  Sapcanaib,  6a  maic  an  coriiaiple 
Do — cpiochnaijeb  annpin  .1.  pep  a  caicirh  i  a  copnoirh  00 
leigen  inD'6pinn.     Doapcip  Oia  Do  boccaib  *    .    .    .  . 


.1.  A  bAite  til  stiibne. 

^epoicc  mac  5^P^i^^>  v[\e}c  Seaam,  .1.  RiDornna  na 
nDeipi  nDeipcepcach,  D'pajhail  baip  Do  ^alap  obann  La 
belcaine  Do  ponpab,  Qnno  Oomini,  1569. 

TTluipip,  mac  5^P^^^>  P^  ^^  nOeipi  Do  ecc  cm  Dopa 
Id  Do'n  Noclaic,  1574. 

Semup,  mac  5^P^i^»  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  '^aphmrij  cm 
Dopa  Id  Do'n  NoDlaicc,  1581- 

Seaan,  mac  5^po^^^»  ^^^^  Semaip  lapla,  Do  ecc  ip 
in  Cecaom  pia  mbelcome,  ec  Do  Deapbacap  a  Depb- 
aippDe  eicpeachc  pipen  Do,  oip  ba  pi  ap  pfojDacc  1 
pidjail  na  pipmne  e.  6a  haichjpn  Do  ^^^^P^  ^nac  Col- 
mdm  ap  peile  ec  pipmDe,  ap  omeac  ■]  cioDnacal  05  oiol 
Dam  T  Deopai&e  -|  ai&iljneach  an  CoimDeb  Do  peip 
accobaip  jac  aoin  nopoipeb  cuicce   eicip   mion  "i  mop. 

^  Here  come  in  fifteen  lines  of  original,  much  de&ced. 
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EDITED    BY   THE    REV.    CANON    HAYMANy    B.  A. 

{Continued  from  pcLge  235). 

After  the 'King  of  the  Saxons  had  heard  that  the 
destro^g  of  Erin  and  the  destroying  of  Meath,  and  of 
the  Lsogne  especially,  had  come  through  the  conquest  of 
the  Earl,  and  that  there  was  neither  right  nor  law,  con- 
stitution or  rule  in  Erin,  but  the  right  of  everp^one, 
according  to  his  power,  since  the  capture  of  Earl  (Jarret 
by  the  Justice,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  the  resolye  he 
determined  and  the  resolve  of  the  Saxons  with  him — ^to 
bind  friendship  and  friendliness  with  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond and  witn  the  Geraldics,  and  to  form  a  marriage 
alliance  with  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  to  give  the  place 
of  the  king  of  the  Saxons  in  Erin  to  the  Earl,  and  ano- 
ther abounding  lordship  in  England.  Good  was  the 
resolve  that  was  defined  there,  namely,  to  allow  in  Erin 
a  man  for  using  and  for  defending  it. 

.1.  PROM  BAILE  UI  SUIBHNE. 

Grarret,  son  of  Gerald,  son  of  John,  that  is,  Heir 
Apparent  of  the  southern  Desi,  died  of  sudden  disease, 
May-day  exactly,  anno  Domini,  1569. 

Maurice,  son  of  Gerald,  king  of  the  Deisi,  died  the 
second  day  of  the  Christmas,  1674. 

James,  son  of  Gerald,  died  in  Dungarvan,  the  second 
day  of  the  Christmas,  1581. 

John,  son  of  Garret,  son  of  James  the  Earl,  died  on 
the  Wednesday  before  May-day,  and  his  chciracteristics 
assured  the  death  of  a  just  one  to  him,  for  he  was  a  king 
in  kingUness  in  the  rule  of  truth.  He  was  a  re-birth  to 
Guare,  son  of  Colman,  for  honour  and  truth,  for  hospi- 
taUty  and  presents,  at  satisihHing  of  companies  and  of 
exiles  and  of  the  needy  of  the  Lord,  according  to  the 
desire  of  everyone  who  would  come  to  him,  both  small 
and  large.     The  anchorite  of  lis  Mor  Michuda,  and  the 
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Qngcaipe  Lcpa  TTloip  TTlocuDa  ec  bpaicpe  TTIionupa 
€o-caille  t)o  cecc  dipicce  t)i  a  cimcipecr,  50  Opuim 
Gnaij  mn  aimpip  a  eicpechca,  ec  a  at)hnacal  inD  eo-choill 
1  TTlainipcip  na  mbpacap  TTlionup,  Id  pele  TTlqiccnr 
Suipcel,  ec  DapDaoin  op  aoi  laiclie  reccmoine,  lep 
mbpeic  buaba  o  Demon  t  Doman,  1533. 

Semap,  mac  Seaain,  mac  Uomaip  .1.  lapla  ITlop  Dcy^- 
mhuman,  Do  ecc  an  27  Do  mf  Occobip,  Dia  OapOaoin 
Do  ponpaD,  "]  abnacul  1  Cpaij;  U  lap  mbuai6  6  Deamcm 
1  6  Doman,  1558.  Q  mac  '^cpoxcTf  mace  Semaip,  mcic 
Seaam,  ceicpe  bliaDna  Dec  a  aoip  inDpm. 

Semup  na  ccionol,  mac  Semaip,  meic  Seaain  .1.  mac 
mjeme  TTlej  Capcaij  TTloip  .i.  Ctibilfn  na  puile  jleoip 
.1.  puil  Dub  "]  pull  jlap,  Do  cop  Do  cum  baip  hi  Copcai^ 
TTlhoip  inhuman  ap  popcongpa  lapla  Up-TTlhuman,  .1. 
Uomap  mac  Semuip  mac  picqiuip,  le  ^allaib,  an  luon  lap 
pel  TTlichil,  Ctnno  Oommi,  1580. 

Seaan,  mac  Semaip,  meic  Seaain,  Do  cuicim  la  5<Jl^''- 
aib  .1.  la  Caipcm  Siuic  inD  on  cpeiDme  an  papa,  Qnno, 
24  Do  mi  lanuaip,  1582. 

Semup,  mac  Seaam,  meic  ^^P^'^^  ^^5  ^  Spoin  Chail- 
lije,  Do  ^abail  imapoen  pe  Seaan,  mac  Semaip,  i  cer- 
pamna  Do  Denom  De  1  Copcaij  TTloip  TTluman  :  ec  clann 
an  cSemaip  po  Do  Dul  ap  pluai^eD  ip  na  Deipib  TTlunian, 
lep  mbap  a  nachap.  Oip  poba  maic  na  cinn  pe&na  laD- 
piDe  pop  muip  -|  pop  cip,  -|  Siol  mbpiam  an  Cumbpai^ 
.1.  DonchaD  mac  CmeiDij,  ec  coippDelbach  mac  Oon- 
chaDa,  ec  Clann  Comaip  meic  RuiDpi,  meic  TTlaoil 
TTluipe  TTleg  Cpaic  j.  Uomap  'O5.  Gogon,  T?ua6pi  00 
bpeic  oppa  ag  TTldm  na  Caepcanoaije  Do*n  caeb  coip 
Do  Qbamn  Quilgen.  6c  po  ppaomeb  poppa,  ec  00 
mapbaD  nuimip  Dipime  Di  a  mumcip,  "i  Do  ^abao  cpiap 
mac  Semuip  ann  .1.  Comap  meipgech,  ec  Seaan  an 
^leanDa,  -|  5^po^^^  •  ^^  ^o  cuipeab  50  Dun  n^^pbai" 
faD,  ec  Do  cpochaD  la  Caipcm  Sip  Uilliam  TTlopsan 
Diap  61b  .1.  Uomap  TTleipjech,  ec  Seaan  an  ^^'^^^^ 
ec  Do  cuipe6  ^^P^^^^  ^^  pope  Laipje,  ec  po  cpochaD 
po'n  cumma  ceona,  ec  po  companoaD  m  a  cechpamnoib 
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Brothers  minor  of  Youghal,  caoDie  to  him  to  minister  to 
him,  to  Druim-Enaigh  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  he 
was  hiiried  in  Youghal  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Brothers 
minor,  the  day  of  the  Festival  of  Mark  of  the  Gospel, 
and  Thursday  in  respect  of  the  day  of  the  week,  after 
the  bearing  away  of  victory  from  the  Devil  and  from 
world,  1533. 

James,  son  of  John,  son  of  Thomas,  that  is,  the 
great  Earl  of  Desmond,  died  on  the  27  of  the  month  of 
October,  Thursday  exactly,  and  he  was  buried  in  Tralee 
after  victory  from  the  Devil  and  from  world,  1568.  His 
son  Grarret,  son  of  James,  son  of  John,  fourteen  years  his 
age  then. 

James  of  the  Assemblies,  son  of  James,  son  of  John, 
that  is,  son  of  the  daughter  of  Mac  Carthaigh  Mor, 
namely,  Eveleen  of  the  eyes  of  splendour,  that  is,  a 
black  eye  and  a  grey  eye,  was  put  to  death  in  great  Cork 
of  Munster  at  the  conamand  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  that 
is,  Thomas  son  of  James,  son  of  Pierce,  by  foreigners,  on 
the  Monday  after  the  festival  of  St.  Michael,  a,  d.  1680. 

John,  son  of  James,  son  of  John,  fell  by  foreigners, 
that  is,  by  Captain  Zouch,  in  fault  of  believing  of  the 
Pope,  ....  tne  24th  of  the  month  of  January,  1682. 

James,  son  of  John,  son  of  Garret  Og,  from  Sron 
Caillighe,  was  taken  together  with  John,  and  quarters 
were  made  of  him  in  great  Cork  of  Munster ;  and  tne  sons 
of  this  James  went  on  a  hosting  in  the  Deisi  of  Mimster 
after  the  death  of  their  father ;  for  these  were  good  com- 
manders on  sea  and  on  land,  and  Siol  mBriain  an  Cum- 
braigh,  that  is,  Donchadh  son  of  Cineidech,  and  Toirr- 
delblach  son  of  Donchad,  and  the  sons  of  Thomas  son  of 
Ruaidre,  son  of  Maol  Muire  Meg  Craith,  that  is,  Thomas 
Og.  Eogan  Ruadri  overtook  them  at  Mam  na  Caertan- 
daighe  on  the  east  side  of  Abhann  Quilgen.  And  they 
are  defeated,  and  a  countless  people  of  their  people  was 
slain,  and  the  three  sons  of  James  were  taken  there,  that 
is,  Thomas  Meirgecli  (Rusty)  and  John  of  the  Glend, 
and  Geroit :  and  they  were  sent  to  Dungarvan,  and  a 
pair  of  them  was  hanged  by  Captain  Sir  William  Mor- 
gan, viz.  Thomas  Meirgech  and  John  of  the  Glend ;  and 
Garret  was  sent  to  Port  Lairge  (Waterford)  and  was 
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an  14  Do  mf  pebna  lop  mbap  on  achap  .1.  Semuf, 
mac  Seaam,  meic  (5^poi^^  'Oicc  6  Spom  Caillijc,  Qnno 
DoTTiini,  1582. 


TTluipip  mac  Seaam,  meic  Uomaip,  meic  Semcnp, 
meic  ^cpoitrc,  mcic  an  lapla,  Do  mapbab  la  Ua&j  mac 
Coppmaic,  mac  Caibj  TTlej  Capcaij  .1.  cijepna  TTluf- 
cpaije,  mac  Diapmaca,  ec  la  na  clomn  .i.  Oiapmoir  t 
Copbmac  :  Gc  TTluipip  Do  mapbab  Donchaba  na  baclae, 
meic  Uaibj,  meic  Copbmaic,  b'  aon-buille  5a,  ec  cuiD 
b^a  luipij  bo  chup  qien  a  copp  bo'n  cumpeam  pm,  ju 
p'bo  mapb  jan  anmam,  an  .uii.  mab  Ibup  Qujupc. 

TTlac  an  TTluipip  po  .1.  Comap  bo  ecc  Qnno,  1567. 

Semup  a  bepbpachaip  oile  bo  ruicim  m  Uaicne  la 
damn  Uilliam  6upc,  meic  Gmainn,  6  Caiplen  Ui  Conuill 
.1.  Cepoic  "f  Ripbepb,  ec  laccpom  bo  cmcim  lappioni, 

1579- 

Semup,  mac  TTluipip,  meic  5^P^^^»  ^  TTlhaij  Colpca, 
bo  cucim  la  ^^l'^^^^  Gochaille  an  6  Id  bo  mf  Qugupc, 
bia  Cebaom  bo  ponpab,  1580. 

6ap  Seaam  6pun,  meic  Uacep,  meic  Seaam,  meic 
Pilip,  la  Caipcm  6ouip  ■]  la  a  muincep.  Ocup  ip  am- 
laib  capla  mbpm  .1.  lapla  Deap-TTl human,  5^P^^^  ^^^ 
Semaip  meic  Seaam,  bo  beic  05  cpiall  ap  ammup  Coille 
Gcaplaije,  "]  Caipcm  bouip  bo  6ul  poime  co  baile  na 
bpuijni,  ■]  CO  5''^'^^  f'QicpiS?  1  Q"  clapla  bo  cnnmupna 
plijeb  pm,  "I  an  Caipcm  con  a  mumcip  bo  eipje  Do  anpm, 
ec  jleo  jaibcec,  gpamemail  bo  pepcam  boib  ppi  cqioile, 
"]  pochaibe  bo  mnaib  "|  bo  leanbaib  bo  mapbab  00  mum- 
cip an  lapla,  -|  bpeam  01  le  bo  mumcip  an  Caipcm.  Gc 
Seaan  6pun  bo  cuicim,  ec  TTlac  TTlupchaba,  meic  Uoipp- 
bealbaij,  meic  Domnaill,  bo  mapbab  ann  map  cm  ccebna 
6'nn  laplae.  Qn  14  bo  mf  Qujupc  mbpm,  bia  Sacuipn 
panpab  1580. 

Semup  na  cUionol  bo  jabdil  -|  a  muincep  bo  mcqpbab 
an  Dapbaom  pia  pan  can  pm  la  Copbmac,  mac  Coibj, 
meic  Copmaic,  Cijepna  TTlupcpaibe,  mac  Diapmoca,  an 
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hanged  in  the  same  manner,  and  they  were  divided  into 
quarters,  the  fourteenth  of  the  montn  of  February  after 
the  deatii  of  their  father,  that  is,  James  son  of  John,  son 
of  Garrett  Og  from  Sron  Cron  Caillighe,  anno  Domini, 
1582. 

Maurice,  son  of  John,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  James, 
son  of  Grarret,  son  of  the  Earl,  was  killed  by  Tadg  mac 
Coipmaic,  son  of  Tadg  mac  Carthaigh,  that  is.  Lord  of 
Muscraighe  mac  Diarmata,  and  by  his  sons,  namely 
Diarmait  and  Corbmac.  And  Maurice  killed  Donchadn 
of  the  Staff,  son  of  Tadg,  son  of  Corbmac,  of  one  blow  of 
a  spear,  and  he  drove  a  portion  of  his  breastplate  through 
his  body  with  that  thrust,  so  that  he  was  dead  without 
soul,  on  the  seventh  of  the  Ides  of  August,  1564. 

The  son  of  this  Maurice,  that  is,  Thomas,  died  in  the 
year  1567. 

James  his  other  brother  fell  in  Uaithne  by  the  sons  of 
William  Burc,  son  of  Emann,  from  Caislen  Ui  Connuill, 
namely,  Teaboit  and  Richa3:d,  and  they  fell  by  him, 
1579. 

James,  son  of  Maurice,-  son  of  Garret,  from  Magh 
Colpta,  fell  by  the  foreigners  of  Youghal,  the  sixth  day 
of  the  month  of  August,  Wednesday  exactly,  1580. 

The  death  of  John  Browne,  son  of  Walter,  son  of 
John,  son  of  Philip,  by  Captain  Bonis  and  his  people. 
And  it  is  how  that  happened,  that  is,  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
Garret,  son  of  James,  son  of  John,  was  journeying  in 
going  to  Coin  Etharlaighe,  and  Captain  Bonis  went 
before  him  to  Baile  na  Bruidhni,  and  to  Glend  Laitrigh, 
and  the  Earl  was  going  that  way,  and  the  Captain  with 
his  people  happened  with  him  there,  and  a  dangerous, 
fierce  fight  was  given  by  them  to  each  other,  and  several 
of  women  and  of  children  of  the  Earl's  people  were 
killed,  and  another  party  of  the  Captain's  people.  And 
John  Brown  fell,  and  the  son  of  Murchadh,  son  of  Torr- 
dealbach,  son  of  Domhnall,  were  killed  in  it  likewisa 
The  fourteenth  of  August  was  that,  Saturday  exactly, 
1580. 

James  of  the  Assemblies  and  his  people  were  killed, 
the  Thursday  before  that  time,  by  Corbmac,  son  of 
Tadg^  son  of  Cormac,  Lord  of  Musgraidhe  Mac  Diar- 
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can  pin,  -|  Semup  Do  cop  Docum  bdif  an  laon  lop  peil 
TTlichil  loprain  1580. 

Semop,  mac  Seaain  bhailb,  meic  Seaain,  meic  Uomcnp, 
meic  an  lapla,  00  mapbab  la  6pian  Dub,  mac  Oonchooa, 
meic  macgamna  Ui  bhpiam  o  Chappaic 'O'cCainOcll : 
ec  la  jmoma  Idirhe  DonchaDa,  meic  Domnaill,  meic 
QnDae  6  Dpuim  6ainne  in  22  pebpai,  1579. 

Comap  a  Deapbpachaip  oile  t)o  cuicim  la  ^^^^^^  •'• 
la  Caipcm  TTlalbi  1  maiDim  mainiprpech  an  Qenaij,  1  mip 
Sepcembep,  1579. 

Ctoip  Chpipc,  m.ccc.pcui.  Seaan  mac  Comaip,  cet) 
lapla  Cille  Dapa,  Oo  ecc  an  blia&am-pi  cm  10  Id  00 
Sep. :  ec  a  aonacol  1  cCill  Dopa.  Cigepna  'O  bpailje, 
Gppcop  Cille  Dapa,  7  6apun  ^^^P^^^  eipioe.  Qpe  an 
Seaan  po  i  a  ben  .1.  Dam  Lampi  RoipDe,  cuj  TTlainifcip 
S.  Qujupcm  amach  ap  cup  Do  pdic  an  anma. 

Comap,  mac  Seaam,  an  Dapa  hlapla  Cille  Dapa,  Do 
ecc  an  10.  TTlai,  i  a  a&nacal  1  cCill  Dapae,  -|  Siubcrn  a 
bupc,  a  ben,  Do  aDnacal  imaille  ppip.  m.ccc.l;x^. 

TTluipip,  mac  Comaip,  an  cpeap  lapla  Cille  Oapa,  Do 
ecc  an  15.  Do  Qugupc,  "i  a  aDnacal  1  Uempul  Chpipc  im 
6aile  Qca  Cliac.  m.cccc.^^.uff. 

^epalc,  mac  TTluipip,  ■)  'lapla  Cille  Dapa,  Do  ecc 
an  17.  D'Occobep,  7  a  a&nacal  1  TTlainipcip  ncm  uilc 
Naorh  1  mbaile  Qca  Cliac.  m.cccclpqpc. 

Comap  mac  Seaam  lapla  Cille  Dapa  Do  ecc  la  ceiD- 
pele  TTluipe  Do  punnpab  "i  a  aDnacal  1  mainipcip  na  nuile 
naorh  m  ach  cliach  mxccccprfff. 

^epoicc,  mac  Comaip,  lapla  Cille  Dapa,  Do  ecc  an 
3.  Do  Sepc.,  7  a  aDnacal  1  Uempul  Cpipc  m  Qch  Clioc. 
m.cccc.pc.iii. 

5epoiD,  mac  5^P^^^>  meic  Comaip,  lapla  Cille 
Dapa,  Do  ecc  an  2.  Sep.  1  Cop  LonDon,  m.ccccc.p:p:^fiff. 

Comap  mac  5^P^^^^>  ^^'^  5^P®^^^>  meic  Uomaip, 
Do  ToapbaD  1  Sapcan  lap  an  occmab  pig  Di  a  p'bo  amm 
henpi,  Do  nemcoil  na  Comaiple  TTloipe :  -|  baoi  an  Comap 
pm  1  plaiciup  am  ail  gac  nlapla  co  ccopchaip  amlaiD  pm. 
m  .cccccpcpcp:.  uf  f . 
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mata  that  time,  and  James  was  put  to  death  the  day 
after  the  festival  of  Michael  afterwards,  1680. 

James,  son  of  John  the  Dmnb,  son  of  John,  son  of 
Thomas,  son  of  the  Earl,  was  killed  Brian  Dabh ;  son 
of  Donchadh,  son  of  Mathgamhain  Ua  Bhriain  from 
Carrac  O'cCaindell :  and  by  the  exploits  of  hand  of  Don- 
chadh, son  of  Domnall,  son  of  Anda  from  Druim  Bainne, 
the  22nd  of  Feb.,  1679. 

Thomas,  his  other  brother,  fell  by  foreigners  .i.  by 
Captain  Malby  in  the  defeat  of  Mainister  an  Aenaigh,  in 
the  month  of  September,  1579. 

The  age  of  Christ,  1316.  John,  son  of  Thomas,  first 
Earl  of  Kildare,  died  this  year,  the  tenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, and  was  buried  in  Eildare.  He  was  Lord  of 
OTailghe,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  Baron  of  Geasehill. 
It  is  this  John  and  his  wife,  namely.  Dame  Louci  Roache, 
who  promulgated  the  Monastery  of  St.  Augustin  first  for 
the  grace  of  their  soul. 

Thomas,  son  of  John,  the  second  Earl  of  Kildare, 
died  the  10th  May,  and  was  buried  in  Kildare,  and  Siu- 
bhan  a  Burc,  his  wife,  was  buried  with  him,  1380. 

Maurice,  son  of  Thomas,  the  third  Earl  of  Kildare, 
died  the  15th  of  August,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church 
in  the  town  of  Ath  Geath,  1427. 

Gerald,  son  of  Maurice,  and  Earl  of  Kildare,  died  the 
17th  of  October,  and  was  buried  in  the  Monastery  of  all 
Saints  in  the  town  of  Ath  Cliath,  1470. 

Thomas,  son  of  John,  Earl  of  Eoldare,  died  the  day 
of  the  first  festival  of  Mary  exactly,  and  was  buried  in 
Monastery  of  All  Saints  in  Ath-Cliath,  1513. 

Ghuret,  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kildare,  died  the 
3rd  day  of  September,  and  was  buried  in  Christ's  Church 
in  Ath  Cliath,  1413. 

Garret,  son  of  Garret,  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare, died  the  2nd  of  September,  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
1534. 

Thomas,  son  of  Garret,  son  of  Garret,  son  of  Thomas, 
was  killed  in  England  by  the  eighth  king,  whose  name 
was  Henry,  against  the  will  of  the  Great  Council.  And 
that  Thomas  was  in  rule  like  every  Earl,  until  he  fell  in 
that  manner,  1537. 
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ITIoipif ,  mac  ^qiailc :  op  laip  ccmp  oo  poco  one 
Opo  bparap  Ppeoicaropmn  ec  inifio|iiiiii  co  h€|imo,  i 
op  loip  conporacr  Coiplen  SI1515,  1257. 

Repair,  mac  TTInipip,  djcpna  IJa  ppoilge,  Ooccci 
Roc  TTIoip  on  20.  lal,  ec  a  aonocal  1  cCill  Oopa,  1256. 

SeiiAtrAis  VAigen.  ' 

gcpoiD, 
mac  'S^fioiCj 
meic  5cp<>''^> 
meic  Uomaip, 
meic  Seaam  Caimm, 
meic  THmpip, 
meic  Uomaip, 
meic  SeaaiMy  le  p'ja- 

bob      an      riapla 

T?ua6. 
meic  Uomaip  pobui  i 

Slijeach. 
meic      TTluipip,      an 

Oipn, 
meic  5^pui^> 
meic  TTluipip, 
meic  '^ci\a}ic  TTloip. 


Qp  ace  an  ^epoiD  po,  mac 
Uomdip,  po  barap  moip-peifep 
mac  .1.  henpi,  Uomop  bocac, 
Semnp,Olimp^,RiporaD,  Seacm, 
Uarep.  Qp  05  an  o^^^  P» 
mac  Comcnp,  po  baoi  ocip  ocjib- 
patop  oilc  .1.  Semop  T  Comap 
'O5.  Comap  'Q5  mac  Comcnp, 
meic  Seaain  Conm — rpiup  mac 
laip  .1.  TTIuipip,  Seacm,  R01- 
beapo  :  cr  ap  pliochc  cm  ?[x)inair 
po  aca  Peap  Leacca  .1.  ITliipir 
mac  Uomaip,  meic  THuipip,  mcK 
Uomaip  'O15,  meic  ?[x>maip,  mcic 
Seaain  Chaimm. 

Clann  Semaip,  meic  Comcnp, 

meic  Seaain  Chaimm  .1.  Uillmm, 

5ep6iD;  Uillium,  mac  Semaip, 

Oilimpep  mac 


meic   Uomaip,  meic   Seaain   Chaimm : 
5epoicc,  meic  Semaip,  meic  Uomaip 


TTluipip,  mac  Semaip  j.  pep  baile  Oipbepo,  meic 
^epailc,  meic  Seon  bapcaipD,  meic  Uomaip,  meic  Seom 
Caimm. 

Remann  'O5,  mac  Uomdip,  meic  Remain,  meic  Seom 
6apt)aipD. 

Uomap,  mac  Gmam  bui6e,  meic  RipDipD,  meic  Seom 
6apt)aipo.     peap  6lach-collcclaonca. 

Ripoepo,  Nioclap  ec  Semup,  clann  Seon,  meic  pa- 
rpaiccfn,  meic  TTluipip,  meic  Uomaip,  meic  TTluipip,  mcic 
Uomaip  'O15.  6ouapD  mac  Semaip,  meic  Seom,  meic 
meic  pacpaiccin,  meic  TTluipip. 
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Maurice^  son  of  Gerald, — ^it  is  by  him  was  first  intro- 
duced to  Erin  the  Order  of  Friars,  Preachers,  and  Minors, 
and  it  is  by  him  was  built  the  Castle  of  Sligo,  1257. 

Grerald,  son  of  Maurice,  Lord  of  Ua  Fadghe,  died  in 
Rath  Mor,  the  20th  July,  and  was  buried  in  Kildare,  1256. 


THE  GEEAXDICS  OF 
LEIN8TEE. 

Gaeeet, 

son  of  Garret, 

son  of  Thomas, 

son  of  John  the  Crooked, 

son  of  Thomas, 

son  of  Maurice, 

son  of  Thomas, 

son  of  John,  by  whom 

was  taken  the  Red 

Earl, 
son  of  Thomas, 

was  in  Sligo, 
son  of   Maurice, 

Oisin, 
son  of  Gerald, 
son  of  Maurice,     • 
son  of  Gerald  the  Great 

are 


who 
the 


It  is  this  Garret,  son  of  Tho- 
mas, who  had  seven  sons,  namely, 
Henry,  Thomas  the  Lame, 
James,  Olimper,  Richard,  John, 
Walter.  It  is  this  Garret,  son 
of  Thomas,  who  had  two  other 
brothers,  namely,  James  and 
Thomas  Og.  Thomas  Og,  son 
of  ThomM,  son  of  Jolm  the 
Crooked — three  sons  had  he, 
namely,  Maurice,  John,  Robert  : 
and  ot  the  race  of  this  Thomas 
is  Fear  Leacca,  that  is,  Maurice, 
son  of  ThomM,  son  of  Maurice, 
son  of  Thomas  Og,  son  of  Tho- 
mas, son  of  John  the  Crooked. 
The  sons  bf  James,  son  of  Tho- 
maft  «^n  of  John  the  Crooked, 
William,  son  of  James,  son  of 
the  Crooked:   Olimper,  son  of 

of  Thomaa 


,  William,  Garret: 
Thomas,  son  of  John 
Grarret,  son  of  James,  son 

Bastard. 

Maurice,  son  of  James,  that  is,  the  Man  of  Baile  Ois- 
berd,  son  of  Gerald,  son  of  John  the  Bastard,  son  of 
Thomas,  son  of  John  the  Crooked. 

Redmond  Og,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  Raymond,  son 
of  Sheon  the  B£istard. 

Thomas,  son  of  Edmond  the  yellow,  son  of  Richard^ 
son  of  Sheon  the  Bastard. 

The  Man  of  Blathcoll  Claonta,  Richard,  Nicholas,  and 
James,  the  son  of  Sheon,  son  of  Patraiccin,  son  of  Mau- 
rice, son  of  Thomas,  son  of  Maurice,  son  of  Thomas  Og. 
Edward,  son  of  James,  son  of  Sheon,  son  of  Patraiccin, 
son  of  Maurice. 
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pen  belAin  Atiti  so. 

TTluipip,  mac  pmpaip,  meic  Oilibep,  meic  Uilliom 
'O15,  meic  Uillmim,  meic  Uomaip,  meic  TTluipif,  tncic 
Comaip,  meic  Seaain,  meic  Comcnp,  meic  TTluipip,  rneic 
^cpuili:. 

^eopoicc,  mac  Uomaip,  meic  Seoin  Chaim — qiiap 
Oepbpacap  laip  .1.  Semup,  Comap  'O5,  Seon,  .i.  mac 
bapDaipt),  6  canjacap  na  plechca  po  .1.  pep  6aile  Oip- 
bept),  map  aca  TTluipip,  mac  Semaip,  meic  '^ejioyxx^ 
meic  Uomaip,  meic  Seom  Chaimm. 

Repair  mac  Seon,  meic  Uomaip,  meic  Seom  CaiTnin. 

Remann  'O5,  mac  Uomaip,  meic  Remuinn,  meic  Seon, 
ec  Uomap  mac  Gmamn  buiOe,  .meic  Ript)ipo,  meic 
Seon. 

Ctp  05  an  Uomap  po,  mac  TTluipip,  po  bacap  ccitpi 
meic  .1.  '^epalCf  po  baoi  gun  clomn  ace  aom-injen,  "] 
po  popab  f  pe  Semup  pmn  .1.  lapla  UpTTlhuman  ;  ec  Seon 
Cam  ec  TTluipip,  6  ccainicc  pliocc  6lach-call  Claonca.i. 
Gouapo,  mac  Semaip ;  ec  Uomap  bacac ;  6  cainicc 
pliochc  meg  Uomaip  ec  pliochc  Seaam  "|  pliochc  Uilliam 
oicc  ec  [liochc  Semuip  amlaiD  .1.  Semup,  mac  55^P^'^» 
meic  Seaam,  meic  Uilliam,  meic  Uomaip. 


pen  'otiin  riAbAiti. 

Semuip 
mac  5^pciilc, 
meic  Seaam, 
meic  Uillfam  'O15, 
meic  Uiliam, 
meic  Comaip. 

Sliocc  Semaip. 


Ctoip  Cpipc  1548,  Ctn  can 
cepca  bain-cele  lapla  DepTTlhu- 
man  .1.  Semup,  mac  Seaoin, 
meic  Comaip;  ec  ap  f  on  ban- 
ceile  .1.  TTlop,  mgen  TTlael-pua- 
nai6,  meic  Seaam  Ui  Cepbaill: 
-|  nf  t)eachai6  TTlop  piom  o'ecc 
po  ba6  mo  Do  pc6l  map  cm  TTlhop 

pm,  ace  nama  TTlop  TTluman,  no  mjen  an  Oeipg  meic 

TTlag  Cual,  ecc. 
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THE  MAN  OF  BELAN  HEKE. 

Maurice,  son  of  Pierce,  son  of  Oliver,  son  of  William, 
Og,  son  William,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  Maurice,  son  of 
Thomas,  son  of  John,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  Maurice, 
son  of  Gerald. 

Garret,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  Seon  the  Crooked — 
three  brothers  he  had,  namely,  James,  Thomas  Og,  Seon, 
that  is,  a  bastard  son,  from  whom  came  these  races, 
namely,  the  Man  of  Baale  Oisberd,  as  is  Maurice,  son  of 
James,  son  of  Garret,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  Seon  the 
Crooked. 

Gerald,  son  of  Seon,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  Seon  the 
Crooked. 

Raymond  Og,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  Raymond,  son 
of  Seon,  and  Thomas,  son  of  Edmund  the  Yellow,  son  of 
Richard,  son  of  Seon. 

It  is  this  Thomas,  son  of  Maurice,  who  had  four  sons, 
namely,  Gerald,  who  was  without  children,  save  one 
daughter,  and  she  was  married  to  James  the  Fair,  that 
is,  Earl  of  Ormond ;  and  Seon  the  Crooked ;  and  Maurice, 
from  whom  came  the  race  of  BlathcoU  Claonta,  that  is, 
Edward,  son  of  James ;  and  Thomas  the  Lame,  from 
whom  came  the  race  of  Mac  Thomas,  and  the  race  of 
John,  and  the  race  of  William  Og,  and  the  race  of  James 
thus,  that  is,  James,  son  of  Garret,  son  of  John,  son  of 
WilUam,  son  of  Thomas. 

THE  MAN  OF  DTJN 
NABHAIR. 


James, 

son  of  Gerald, 
son  of  John, 
son  of  William  Og, 
son  of  William, 
son  of  Thomas, 
The  race  of  James. 


The  age  of  Christ  when  died 
the  wife  of  the  Earl  of.  Des- 
mond, that  is,  James,  son  of  John, 
son  of  Thomas :  and  the  wife  is 
Mor,  daughter  of  Maol  Ruanaidh, 
son  of  John  Ua  Cerbhaill :  and  a 
Mor  never  went  to  death  that  was 
a  greater  of  story*  than  that  Mor, 

save  only  Mor  Mhuman,  or  the  daughter  of  the  Derg, 

son  of  Mag  Duail,  and  so  forth. 

^  This  is  the  literal  translation,  an  idiom:      there  was  more  talk/'  that  is,  who  was 
hut  the  meaning,  "  that  no  lady  of  the     more  regretted,  save  Mor  Mhuman,  &o. 
name  of  Mor  ev&r  died  of  whose  death 
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Doba  Oepbpiup  t)o  '^ctm  Sioban  a  5upc  .1.  injcn  cm 
lapla  Riiai6,  ben  Roibepo  dibpiup,  ec  ap  05  Comop, 
mac  Seaam  an  oapa  Wopla  Cille  Dapa,  -]  lupcip  na 
hepent),  -|  Uijepna  O  pPailje,  po  baoi  SioBan  Q  bupc, 
injen  on  lopla  RuaiD,  01  a  p'bo  hainm  RipOepo  :  ec  ap  6 
^epoicc  mac  5^P^^^  ^^^^  5^P^^^  ^"  naorhab  ^liin  6 
Ripoept)  a  bupc  .i.  lapla  UlaD,  01  a  njaipri  an  Ciapla 
Ruab. 


bpian  mac  RipDepo, 


meic  Gmainn, 
meic  Semaip, 
meic  Uilliam, 
meic  Comaip. 

Oepbpairpe  Do'n 
bpian  pm'emann  mac 
Ript)ipo,  ec  Nioclap 
mac  Ript)ipt),  ec  5^- 
poicc  mac  Ripoipo. 


Qn  oapa  J^m^  henpi,  pi  Saxon, 
an  .  1 7.  00  Oecembep  Do  jab  pije, 
anno.  Oom.  11 54.  Robaoi  Ri- 
t)ipe  Uapal  hi  peimitip  cm  pijpm, 
t)i  a  p'uo  coinainm  3^P^^>  ^^^ 
RoibepD :  ap  e  lonao  1  pus<^  on 
^epalc  pin  i  Uumopop,  conaD 
De  pm  00  ^oipeab  ^^P^^^^F  ^^ 
U  umopop  Oe.  Gc  Oobaoi  ppionnpa 
bpeacan  neamumal  00  piojaip 
Sa;can  an  can  pm,  -|  50  ponnpa6 
'  00' n  oapa  fjinj  henpi.  Do  chuip 
pe  5^P<^il^  ^^  UuinDpiop  (UumDpiop  .1.  apo-chacaip  piog- 
acca  R15  Sapcan  an  can  pm)  m  a  ^^'^^P^'^  r^ua^S  ^^ 
pluaj  lanmop  imaille  ppip  co  bpecnaiB,  01  a  ccabapc  fo 
umla  "I  po  aiccicm  06.  'O  00  cuaiD,  immopo  5^P^^  T 
in  cupup  pm  cpia  popcongpa  an  pf^h  paip,  po  buaoaij 
jach  cac  ec  gac  congal  pop  bpeacnaib,  con  oepna  cip 
caopac  Oobpecam  uile  ppi  pi&-|  ppi  pdime:  ju  p'coibjep- 
caip  cfop  "I  olijeo  pij  Sapcan  oppa  01  a  naim&eoin.  6c 
cuj  mnaoi  ecoppa  lap  pern  .1.  mjen  RiOipe  pouapail  .i. 
NepDa  a  hainm  :  ec  ap  f  popa  macaip  Do  Roibepc  mac 
Sciamna  -|  Do  eppcob  8.  Oauic,  ec  puc  pi  clann  oo-n 
^cpalc  pm  .1.  TTluipip  ec  Uilliam. 


RuccaD  clann  Do'n  Uilliam  pm  .i.  Remann  Da  la 
5pop,  ec  5p^F^">  ^'^  abap  Cappac  TTlej  5P^F^"  •^-  Coppac 
na  Siupe.  lap  bpopbab  ec  lap  ccpiochnujub  an  jabal- 
caip  pm  ip  in  mbpeaccam,  amail  aDubpamup,  po  pap 
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A  sister  to  Dame  Siobhan  a  Burc,  that  is,  daughter 
of  the  Red  Earl,  waa  the  wife  of  Robert  Aibrius :  and 
it  is  Thomas,  son  of  John,  the  second  Earl  of  Kildare, 
who  had  Siobhan  a  Burc,  daughter  of  the  Red  Earl, 
whose  name  was  Richard :  and  it  is  Garret,  son  of  Garret, 
son  of  Garret,  who  was  the  ninth  generation  from  Richard 
a  Burc,  that  is,  Earl  of  the  Ulaid,  who  used  to  be  called 
the  Red  Earl. 


Brian,  son  of  Richaed, 

son  of  Edmund, 
son  of  James, 
son  of  William, 
son  of  Thomas. 

Brothers  to  that  Brian 
were  Edmund,  son  of 
Richard,  and  Nicholas, 
son  of  Richard,  and 
Garret,  son  of  Richard. 


The  second  King  Henry, 
King  of  the  Saxons — ^the  17th 
of  December  he  assumed  sove- 
reignty, anno  Domini,  1154. 
There  was  a  noble  knight, 
during  the  course  of  that  king, 
whose  name  was  Gerald,  son  of 
Robert :  it  is  the  place  in  which 
that  Gerald  .was  bom — ^Wind- 
sor, so  that  is  from  it  Geraldus 
de  Wuinsior  used  to  be  called 
to  him.  And  the  Prince  of  the  Britons  was  disobedient 
to  the  King  of  the  Saxons  that  time,  and  especially  to 
the  second  King  Henry.  He  sent  Gerald  of  W  uindsior 
(Wuindsior  .i.  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Saxons 
that  time)  as  a  general  of  host  with  a  numerous  host 
together  with  him  to  the  Britons,  to  bring  them  imder 
obedience  and  imder  fealty  to  him.  After  Gerald  had 
gone  on  that  tour  through  the  command  of  the  king  on 
him,  he  won  every  battle  and  every  contest  over  the 
Britons,  until  he  made  a  land  of  sheep  of  all  Britain  with 
peace  and  quietness :  so  that  he  exacted  from  them  the  rent 
and  law  of  the  King  of  the  Saxons  in  spite  of  them.  And 
he  gave  a  wife  between  them  after  that,  namely,  the 
daughter  of  a  very  noble  knight  .i.  Nesda  her  name : 
and  it  is  she  who  was  mother  to  Robert,  son  of  Stephen, 
and  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  she  brought  forth 
children  to  that  Gerald,  namely,  Maurice  and  William. 

Children  were  bom  to  that  William,  namely,  Ray- 
mond de  la  Gros,  and  Grifin,  from  whom  is  called  Carrac 
Meg  Grifin,  that  is,  Carrac  na  Siure.  After  the  ending 
and  after  the  finishing  of  that  conquest  in  Britain,  as  we 
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lopani  Deabaib  "|  impepam  eicip  6pent)chaib  pa6eifin  .1. 
eicip  TTlac  TTlupcha&a,  pij  Laijen,   Di  a  p'bo  comamm 
Oiapmaic  nan  5^^^»  ^^^  Donncha&a,  meic  TTlupchaba, 
ineic  Diapmaca,   meic   Oonnchci&a  .i.   TTlaol  na  mbo, 
mac  Oiapmaca,  meic  Donncha&a,  meic  Ceallai^,  meic 
Cionaecha,   ec  O'Ruaipc  .1.  Cijepnan,   im   cenn  mgme 
TTlupchaba,  meic  Qe6a,   meic  Oonncha&a,  meic  Dom- 
naill,  meic  Ual^aipcc.     Co  rcainicc  Oo'n  impepam  fin 
TTlac  TTlupcha&a  Do  &ul  co  8a;caib  Do  cuin^ib  pochpaioe 
fluaij  poppa,  "1  po  jeall  aipjeba  aibble  00  maitnb  5^1'!' 
Sopcan  ec  Do'n  pi  pabepin.     Oo  cuacap,  immopo,  maice 
Sapcan  m  aon  comaiple  Dup  cib  t)o  jencaip  im  on  camjen 
pm    TTleic   TTlupchaba :    -j  ap  eo   aouBpaccop    o'aitrepc 
aom-pip  5u  p'bo  coip  TTlac  TTlupchaba  00  cobaip,  -j  conj- 
nam  ploij,   ec  pocpaioe  Do  cop   laip  Do  paijiD  Gpenn. 
Ro  hiompaibeb  ag  maichib  Sa;can  cia  bab  coip  Do  cop 
la  mac  TTlupchaba,  conab  paip  Depib  leo  poDeoib,  mac '] 
oibpe   5^P^^^^   TTloip,    meic    RoibepD   .1.    TThitfiip  mac 
5epailc  :   oip   ni  p'bo  cualamj  5^P^^^   peipm    imluoD 
apm  an  can  pm  ap  a  appibeacc.    Uanic,  immopo,  ITIuipip, 
mac  5^pciil^>  ^^  RoibepD,  mac  Sciamna,  meic  a  macap, 
ec  r?emann  De  la  5P^r>  ^^^  ^  Depbpacap,  ec  mopan 
oile  nac  aipfmcep  ann  po.  Do  Denarii  ^abalcaip  m  6pinn 
ap    popaileih    T^ig    Sapcan.      dec     cena    poba     cupga 
T?oibepD    mac    Sciarhna   "|    RipDepD    lapla    Scpongboo 
CO   hGipmn,    ec  Oiapmaic  nan  5^^^'   ^^  ^  P'^^  hamm 
mac     TTlupchaba,    olDap    TTluipip    mac    3^P^^^-     ^F 
iac   clann   an   TTluipip   pin  .^.  ^^pol'^*    Qlupcpan   Uil- 
liam  :   ec  nf  paibe  clann  aj  Qlupcpan,  ina  05  UiUicmi 
ace  Dei  ihac,  ina  ag  5^P^'^  ^^^  aen-mac  .1.  TTluipip 
mac  5^P<^i^-     6c  ap  a  pliocc  pibe  acac  5^P^^^^5  ^^ 
hGpenD  coip  "j  ciap  :  ec  ap  e  5^P^l^  ^^^  TTluipip,  meic 
5^pcHlc,    puaip    TTlaj   NuaDac,    ec  an    Rac   TTlop,  ec 
Ceach  Spappam,  ec  Cegh  Cuac,  ec  Uib  mac  Caille,  '] 
Innpi  Ui  Cumn,  ec  Uf  5^°'P^>  1  Caipppe  Connacc.    Gc 
ap  e  Seon,  mac  fJin^  henpi,   cu^  na  peapoinn   pin  00 
55epalc   mac  TTluipip,   meic  5^P"'^^>   amail  po  bacqi 
05  a  bpacaip  poiihe  .1.  ag  Qlupcpan  mac  TTluipip,  meic 
5epuilc  TTloip  (o'n  abapcap  5^P^l^^'5)>  ^^^o  Roibepo, 
meic  Uilliam,  meic  TTluipip,   meic  Seon,  meic  Roibepo 
TTloip  6  UuomDpip.     Qip  an  Cijepna  an  can  cug  Scon 
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have  said,  there  grew  up  then  contention  and  dispute . 
between  Irishmen  themselves,  that  is,  between  Mac  Mur- 
chadh,  King  of  the  Laigne,  whose  cognomen  was  Diar- 
mat  nan  Gall,  son  of  Donnchadh,  son  of  Murchadh,  son 
of  Diarmait,  son  of  Donnchadh,  that  is,  Maol  nam  Bo, 
son  of  Diarmait,  son  of  Donnchadh,  son  of  Ceallach,  son 
of  Cinaeth,  and  O'Ruatrc,  that  is,  Tigheman,  about  the 
love  of  the  daughter  of  Munchadh,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of 
Donchadh,  son  of  Domhnall,  son  of  Ualgaircc.  So  that 
it  came  from  that  dispute  that  Mac  Murchadh  went  to 
the  Saxons  to  ask  a  force  of  host  from  them,  and  he  pro- 
mised vast  gifts  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Gall-Saxons  and  to 
the  king  himself.  Now  the  chiefs  of  the  Saxons  went 
into  one  Council  to  ascertain  what  they  should  do  about 
that  question  of  Mac  Murchadh :  and  it  is  what  they  said 
as  one  man's  announcement,  that  it  was  right  to  help 
Mac  Murchadh,  and  to  send  an  assistance  of  host  and  of 
force  with  him  to  go  to  Erin.  It  was  deliberated  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Saxons,  whom  it  was  right  to  send  with 
Mac  Murchadh,  so  that  it  is  on  hinx  it  rests  by  them  at 
last — on  the  son  and  heir  of  Gerald  the  Great,  son  of 
Robert,  that  is,  Maurice,  son  of  Gerald :  for  Gerald  him- 
self was  not  capable  of  wielding  arms  that  time  on 
account  of  his  ancientness  (old  age).  Accordingly  Mau- 
rice, son  of  Gerald,  and  Robert,  son  of  Stephen,  son  of 
his  mother,  and  Raymond  de  la  Gros,  son  of  his  brother, 
and  many  others  who  are  not  enumerated  here,  came  for 
the  making  of  conquest  in  Erin  at  the  command  of  the 
King  of  the  Saxons.  But,  however,  Robert,  son  of 
Stephen,  and  Richard  Earl  Strongbow  were  sooner  to 
Erin,  and  Diarmait  nan  Gall,  whose  name  was  Mac 
Murchadh,  than  Maurice  son  of  Gerald.  They  are  the 
children  of  that  Maurice,  namely,  Gerald,  Alexander, 
William :  and  Alexander  had  no  children,  nor  William 
but  two  sons,  nor  Gerald  but  one  son,  namely,  Maurice 
son  of  Gerald.  And  it  is  of  his  race  are  the  Geraldics  of 
Erin,  east  and  west:  and  it  is  Gerald,  son  of  Maurice 
son  of  Gerald,  who  got  Magh  Nuadat,  and  the  Rath  Mor, 
and  Tech  Sraflfain,  and  Tech  Tuath,  and  Ui  Mac  Caille, 
and  Innis  Ui  Cuinn,  and  Ui  Glaisin,  and  Cairpre  Chon- 
nacht.     And  it  is  John,. son  of  King  Henry,  who  gave 
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mac  l^inj  henpi  na  pepainn  jh)  Do  5^P^l^  ^^^  Tnuipip, 
ineic  '^tj\a\lc — Tn.c.pcc.ipc  ec  an  pc.ipc.  Oo  Occobep,  ec 
Dia  Dapoaom  t)o  fonpab  apaoi  laice  peccrhame  ■]€. 


AtA*6tit  pon  seitieAlAig  iauIa  citte  'oara. 

^epoio  an  caonmab  lapla  Dec :  Gb2abech  5P^^r> 
injen  Do  TTlapcup  Doppicup,  a  machaip. 

TTlac  5^po^^  ^^  Deicmab  lapla,  "|  lupcip  na  hGpenn : 
Qllpun,  m^en  meic  Sip  GouopD  lupDap,  a  machaip. 

TTlac  5^poi^  ^^  naomaD  lapla,  -j  lupDip  na  hGpenn : 
mjen  lapla  Oep-lTlhuman  a  machaip  .1.  Sioban  Cam,  mjen 
Semaip. 

TTlac  Uomaip  an  coccmab  lapla. 

TTlac  Seom  Chaim  an  peccmad  lapla :  mjfen  topD 
bupbaoip  a  machaip. 

TTlac  TTluipip  an  peipeD  lapla,  D'a  p'bo  mac  5^P^^^ 
lapla  :  .i.  an  cuicceD  lapla. 

TTlac  Uomaip  an  cecpamab  lapla. 

TTlac  TTluipip  an  cpep  lapla. 

TTlac  Uomaip  an  Dapa  lapla  "|  lupcip  na  hGpenn :  ec 
Uijepna  6  ppailje ;  ec  T^am  blonpi  RoipDe  a  machaip, 
ec  o^"^  Sioban  a  6upc  a  ben,  injjen  an  lapla  RuaiD  .t. 
RipoepD. 

TTlac  Seaam  ceD  lapla  Cille  Dapa,  mac  Comoip, 
meic  TTluipip,  meic  5^P^^^^  Cijepna  Oppailjje,  meic 
TTluipip  .1.  lupcip  na  hGpenn  ppi  pe  Da  bliaDam  coecac, 
meic  5^P^^^^  moip,  o'n  abapchap  5^P^1^^^5>  ^^^^ 
TTluipip,  meic  Seon,  meic  Roibepc,  meic  Uilliam,  meic 
Roibepc  TTloip  6  UuomDpip. 
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these  territories  to  Gerald  son  of  Maurice^  son  of  Gerald, 
as  they  were  with  his  brother  before  him,  that  is,  with 
Alexander  son  of  Maurice,  son  pf  Gerald  the  Great  (from 
whom  are  named  the  Geraldics),  son  of  Robert,  son  of 
WilUam,  son  of  Maurice,  son  of  John,  son  of  Robert  the 
Great  from  Windsor.  The  age  of  the  Lord,  the  time 
John,  son  of  King  Henry,  gave  these  territories  to 
Gerald  son  of  Maurice,  son  of  Gerald  —  1199 :  and  the 
19th  of  October,  and  Thursday  exactly  in  respect  of  the 
day  of  the  week,  and  so  forth. 

ANOTHER  ROUND  ON  THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  EARL  OF 

KILDARE. 

Gr€urret  was  the  eleventh  Earl :  Elizabeth  Grace, 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorsetshire  (or  Dorchester) 
was  his  mother. 

The  son  of  Garret  was  the  tenth  Earl,  and  Justice  of 
Erin :  the  daughter  of  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Eustace  ? 
was  his  mother. 

The  son  of  Garret  was  the  ninth  Earl,  and  Justice  of 
Erin :  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  was  his 
mother,  namely,  Siobhan  the  Crooked,  daughter  of 
James. 

The  son  of  Thomas  was  the  eighth  Earl. 

The  son  of  John  the  Crooked  was  the  seventh  Earl 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Burbaes  was  his  mother. 

The  son  of  Maurice  was  the  sixth  Earl,  whose  son 
was  Garret  the  Earl,  that  is,  the  fifth  Earl. 

The  son  of  Thomas  was  the  fourth  Earl. 

The  son  of  Maurice  was  the  third  Earl. 

The  son  of  Thomas  was  the  second  Earl,  and  Justice 
of  Erin,  and  Lord  of  O'Failghe :  and  Dame  Siobhan  a 
Burc  was  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Red  Earl,  that  is, 
Richard. 

The  son  of  John  was  the  first  Earl  of  Kildare,  son 
of  Thomas,  son  of  Maurice,  son  of  Gerald,  Lord  of 
O'Failghe,  son  of  Maurice — that  is.  Justice  of  Erin  for 
the  space  of  fifty-two  years,  son  of  Gerald  the  Great, 
from  whom  the  Geraldics  are  named,  son  of  Maurice,  son 
of  John,  son  of  Robert,  son  of  William,  son  of  Robert 
the  Great,  from  Windsor. 
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dec  po  clann  Tnachcip  TTluipip  meic  '^tiiailc  .1.  Roi- 
bepo  mac  Sciamna  ec  TTluipif  mac  '^epwlc  pern,  ex; 
Uilliam  mac  5^P^'^^>  ^^  henpicup  mac  henpi,  ec 
niilip  .1.  Gppcop  8.  Dauic  im  bpeacnaib.  Neptxi  mjen 
T?epipep  TTloip  Ppionnpa  bpeacan,  machaip  an  coijip 
pin.  Clann  THuipip,  meic  5^r^i^^  •!•  UiUiam,  '^ejialc, 
QlapcanDaip.  Clano  Roibepo  meic  Sciamna — Rup  ocup 
niepeouc.  ClanO  henpicup  maic  henpiccj.  .1.  TTlailip  "] 
Roibepc.  Clant)  Uilliam  meic  ^^P^^l^  -i*  Reman  oe  la 
)pop  (.1.  pemap)  ec  ^pipF^'^  •  clano  Oeipb-peacap  meic 
jepuilc  .1.  Roibepc  Oo  6appa  -|  Uiccop,  T  Tnaigipcip 
Jepoicc. 


TTluipip  mac  3^P"il^  TTloip — ap  eppioe  cecma  piacc 
6pinn  Do  5^pcilcachaib  ap  cup.  Ic  lao  anman  na  noaj- 
oaome  came  co  hGipmb  imapoen  pe  Oiapmaic  na  n^ci^l 
.1.  Seen  mac  pijj  Sapcan,  ec  Roibepc  mac  Sciamna,  oepb- 
bpacaip  pij  Sapcan,  ec  mac  macap  00  TTluipip,  amail 
aoubpammap,  -|  ITluipip  mac  ^^P^'l'^*  ^^  Remcmn  oela 
5pop,  ec  lapla  Scpanj-boo,  ec  Uilliam  Oe  la  TDup,  ec 
gillebepc  Caoil  Upqui,  ec  RiocapO,  mac  Sip  Ripoept) 
achaip  Siupcam  TTloip  na  ^^^^^^he,  a  quo  Clann  cSiup- 
cam.  TTlac  0»pibepu  -j  TTlupchaO  ap  pliocc  UiUiaiD 
De  la  TTlup.  6apun  Nogla  -j  Diolmamech  TTlacaipe 
Cuipcne,  ec  mac  ^oipoelbaij  ap  pliocc  ^^^^^bipc  Caoil 
Upqui.  Qn  5p^r^ch  "|  mac  THuipipCiappaije  ap  pliocc 
Remamn  Oe  la  SP^f*  Roibepc  mac  Sciamna,  ap  uaba 
acac  Clann  cSleimne  m  gac  lonao  accacc. 


Reman  Oe  la  5P^r  I   Uilliam  mac 

ec  Sp^F^'^^   ^^   ^^c  '      5^P^^^^- 
Uilliam.  I 

Upiap  mac  la  TTluipip  mac  ^^poil'^ 
TTloip  .1.  Uilliam,  5^P^^^»  Qlapcan- 
Ouip. 


^epalc  TTlop. 

TTluipip^ 
mac  '^tpailc. 


^  X)a  bliA'OAin  coecAC  in  a  lup^p  vA^y  C^tint)  t>o'n  tnuipip 
]^o,  m^c  gepMlc. 
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These  are  the  children  of  the  mother  of  Maurice  son 
of  Gerald,  namely,  Robert  son  of  Stephen,  and  Maurice 
son  of  Gerald  himself,  and  William  son  of  Gerald,  and 
Henricus  son  of  Henry,  and  Myles,  that  is,  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  in  Britain.  Nesda,  daughter  of  Resires  the 
Great,  Prince  of  the  Britons,  was  the  mother  of  these 
five.  The  children  of  Maurice  son  of  Gerald  are — 
William,  Gerald,  Alexander.  The  children  of  Robert, 
son  of  Stephen — Ruf  and  Mereduc.  The  children  of 
Henricy,  are — Mailir  and  Robert.  The  children  of  Wil- 
liam, son  of  Gerald,  are — Raymond  de  la  Gros  (that  is, 
Fat)  and  Griffin :  the  children  of  the  sister  of  the  son  of 
Gerald,  are — Robert  do  Barra,  and  Victor,  and  Master 
Garret. 

Maurice,  son  of  Gerald  the  Great—it  is  he  who 
first  reached  Erin  of  the  Geraldics  at  the  beginning. 
They  are  the  names  of  the  good  persons  who  came  to 
Erin  together  with  Diarmait  nan  Gall,  that  is,  John  son 
of  the  King  of  the  Saxons,  and  Robert  son  of  Stephen, 
brother  of  the  King  of  the  Saxons,  and  a  mother's  son 
to  Maurice,  as  we  have  said,  and  Maurice,  son  of  Gerald, 
and  Raymond  de  la  Gros,  and  Earl  Strongbow,  and 
WiUiam  de  la  Mur,  and  Gilbert  of  Gaol  Usci,  and  Rickard, 
son  of  Sir  Richard,  father  of  Siurtan  the  Great,  of  Galway, 
a  quo  Clann  Siurtain.  Mac  Oiribert  and  Murchadh  are  of 
the  race  of  William  de  la  Mur.  Baron  Nogla  and  Diol- 
mainech  of  Machaire  Cuirene,  and  Mac  Goisdelbaigh  are 
of  the  race  of  Gillebert  of  Gaol  Uisci.  The  Gracic  and 
Mac  Maurice  of  Kerry  are  of  the  race  of  Raymond  de  la 
Gros.  Robert,  son  of  Stephen — it  is  from  him  are  Clann 
tSeinme  in  every  place  they  are. 


Raymond  de  la  Gros        William 
and  Grifnid,  the  two    son  of  Gerald, 
sons  of  William. 

Maurice,  son  of  Gerald  the  Great, 
had  three  sons,  namely,  William, 
Gerald,  Alexander. 


Gerald 
the  Great. 

Maurice^ 
son  of  Gerald. 


^  Fifty-two  years  as  Justice  over  Erin  for  this  Maurice^  son  of 
Gerald. 
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Do  bf  an  TTluipip  po  in  a  lupcfp  in 
6pint),  ec  an  can  pa  haopmap,  Do 
chuaio  ip  na  bpaicpiub,  "]  aOepap  jup 
naoma6  e  pa  6eoi&. 


Robaoi  an  Seann  po  in  a  lupcfp  uap 
€ipinn,  T  ap  f  poba  ben  Do  .1.  5^^'t) 
Lonipi  De  T?oipDe,  ec  puj  mac  Do  .1. 
Comap  mac  Seaain. 

Uomap  mac  Seaain  an  Dapa  hlapla 
Siuban  a  bupc  a  ben  .i.  in^en  lapla 
Ula6.  Ruj  pi  Diap  mac  Do,  RipDep- 
Dec  TTluipip,  ec  lap  necc  Comaip  ■]  a 
mnd  no  haDnaicic  leD  1  TTlainipcip 
Cille  Dapo,  anno,  1328. 

Uomap  mac  TTluipip. 


Uilliam  mac  Uomaip,  meic  TTlui 
pip — ^ip  ap  a  pliocc  acac  ITleg  Comaip 
uile. 


mac  TTluipip. 
Repair' 
TTluipip 

mac  3^puilc. 

Comap* 
mac  TTluipip. 

Seaan 
mac  Uomaip  ceo 
lapla  Cille  Da- 
pa. 

Uomap* 
mac  Seaam. 


TTluipip' 
mac  Comaip. 

^epailc 
mac  TTluipip 

Uomap 
mac  TTluipip 


*  Aon  mA.c  Ia.  5epA.tc,  mA.c  tTliiipip  .1.  TPuipip,  ec  t)o  fci  ^n 
Jep^tc  fo  in  A  lupcip  op  Opint),  7  vo  tiA^nA^ice^  iA.p  x\6^  6cc  1 
niA^inipcip  Stigig  h6. 

*  Uotha^p  niA.c  TPuipip,  bA.|\un  gepitte.  Robui  A.n  Uotn^f  fo 
ochc  mbtiA.'on^  in  a.  lupcip  in  Cipinn. 

*  Ripoe|\T)  niA.c  Uom^^ip. 

"  A5  ^x\  tTliii|\ip  po  m^c  UoTTiAip  con'opecA.ic  pLiocc  x\6^ 
liiA|\tA.ccA.,  ec  pLiocc  Tne5  Uom^^ip  ppi  A.|\oiLe.  Upi^p  m^c  ^5 
ITluipif  .1.  UomA.p,  5epA.tc,  Seon  CA.m.  tl'i  bA.01  t>o  cld^nn  ^5 
UoniA^p  A.CC  A.en-mA.c  bA^pcMpt)  .1.  UittiAm,  ec  A.p  6'n  UilliAtn 
pn  po  ptpA.c  ptiocc  trieg  Uom^^ip,  Aen  insen  t^^p  A.nn  g^r^^^ 
po  .1.  epibet,  ec  A.p  1  b-6.  ben  t)o'n  ton'opA.p  cecup,  7  b^oi  in  ^ 
•oiAiX)  A.5  Semup  pinn  buiclep,  7  ni  ^115  cl^^nn  'o'A.on  t)iob. 
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This  Maurice  was  a  Justice  in  Erin, 
and  when  he  was  aged  he  went  with 
the  Friars,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was 
sanctified  at  last. 


This  John  was  Justice  over  Erin, 
and  it  is  she  who  was  wife  to  him — 
Dame  Lousi  de  Eoisde,  and  she 
brought  forth  a  son  to  him,  namely, 
Thomas  son  of  John. 

Thomas,  son  of  John,  the  second 
Earl:  Siobhan  a  Burc  was  his  wife, 
that  is,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
the  Ulaid.  She  brought  forth  two 
sons  to  him,  Eichard  and  Maurice, 
and  after  the  death  of  Thomas  and 
of  his  wife  they  were  buried  in  the 
Monastery  of  Eoldare,  anno  1328. 


William  son  of  Thomas,  son  of 
Maurice — ^it  is  of  his  race  are  all  the 
Meg  Thomases. 


Gerald* 
son  of  Maurice. 

Maurice 
son  of  Gerald. 

Thomas' 
son  of  Maurice. 

John 
son   of  Thomas 
first  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare. 

Thomas,* 
son  of  John. 


Maurice* 
son  of  Thomas. 

Gerald 
son  of  Maurice. 

Thomas 
son  of  Maurice, 


'  Gerald,  son  of  Maurice,  had  one  son,  namely,  Maurice,  and 
this  Gerald  was  as  Justice  over  Erin,  and  he  was  buried  after  his 
death  in  the  Monasteiy  of  Sligo. 

>  Thomas,  son  of  Maurice,  Baron  of  Geasehill.  This  Thomas 
was  eight  years  as  a  Justice  in  Erin. 

^  Eichard,  son  of  Thomas. 

'  At  this  Maurice,  son  of  Thomas,  the  race  of  the  Earlship  and 
the  race  of  Meg  Thomas  meet  with  each.  Maurice  had  three  sons, 
namely,  Thomas,  Gerald,  John  the  Crooked.  Thomas  had  not  of 
children  but  one  bastard  son,  namely,  William,  and  it  is  from  this 
William  has  descended  the  race  of  Meg  Thomas.  This  Gerald 
had  one  daughter,  namely,  Isabella,  and  it  is  she  who  was  wife 
to  Londres  first,  and  James  the  Fair  Butler  had  her  after  him,  and 
she  brought  not  forth  children  to  one  of  them. 
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^epoic  mac  Uomaif — baoi  poe  cpiocha  blict6na  in  a 
lupcip  m  6pint),  ec  ap  laipcuccab  Car  Cnuic  Uuo^. 
niac  Uomaip  .i.  mac  inline  an  buipoepaij  Do  Dibpcob  m 
a  noi&in  le  Semup  pmD,  lapla  Up-TTlhuman,  ']  Do  pop  pe 
SiobanCaimm  le  IppicCoipmaijhe,  mac  Seoom  ChoimTn, 
Dobf  neoiD  meic  Comaip.  dp  ai^e  Do  bf  an  cecpap  mac 
.1.  5^P^^^  ^^  ^^  ^"  ^  lopla,  T  puaip  bdp  gan  oi&pe,  ace 
aom  mjjen  nama.  Do  popab  le  Semup  pmD,  lopla  Up- 
TTluman  f,  "|  ap  cpiD  pm  Do  puiD  pe  i  muijj  Nuaoac,  ec  m 
laplacc  Cille  Dapa  uile  ;  ec  Seon  Camm  on  Dapa 
mac ;  ec  TTluipip  an  cpep  mac,  ap  a  bpuilic  pliochc 
blaccoll  cClaonca ;  ec  Uomap  'O5,  mac  bapDaipD,  ap 
pliocc  a  bptiiliD  TTle^  Uomaip  .1.  Seaan,  Semup,  Uilliam. 


Seaan,  mac  Uomaip,  cec  lapla  Cille  Oopa,  ap  6 
Do  mapb  CacuipniDe  an  lupcip  m  oP^^'^PJ  pumnpepD  .1. 
pcff.  ec  Do  chuip  a  ccmn  Do  cum  an  lupcip  co  Cill  Dapa  .1. 
LopD  Ruipel ;  ec  Uomap,  achaip  Seaam,  ap  e  ba  6apun 
'O  ppailje,  ec  ap  laip  Do  ponaD  Caiplen  ^^T'^^^'  ^ 
Do  pasaib  laplachc  Chille  Dapa  a^  a  bpachaip  bub  pa 
anap  .1.  TTluipip,  mac  Uomaip,  ^c. 

•  Qp  e  an  Seaan  po,  mac  Uomaip  .i.  ceiD  lopla  Cille 
Dopo,  ec  Uijepno  no  'O  pailje,  •]  a  bean  popDo  '^can 
blompi  RoipDe  cu^  TTlainipcip  .S.  Qujupcm  omoc  in  Qc 
Dopo  ap  cup  Do  Dm  "|  D'  OpD  .S.  Quj^upcm  op  an 
onamm  pem,  ip  in  nomoD  blioDoin  Do  pije  GDuoipD,  mete 
GouoipD,  ap  Sopcoib.  Qnno,  13 16.  Ip  m  Dopo  bliobain 
lap  neoboipc  no  moinipcpech  pm  cepco  Seoon  "]  o  mac 
.1.  Comap  mac  Seaam,  ec  a  Depbpachoip  .1.  RipDepO, 
mac  Comaip,  ec  TTluipip  RipDipD,  meic  Comaip,  ec 
^epoiD,  mac  TDuipip,  meic  RipDipo,  meic  Uomoip, 

Ciop  lapla  Cille  Dopo  hi  Concae  Luimnij  lee  omui^ 
Doppoic  op  a  chuiD  pem  .i.  pc.  mope  pichec  t  occ  pjil- 
Imje.  U.  ocpo  .;c.  ip  cpi  .pqpc-  1  cpi  ceD,  cuiD  lop lo  Cille 
Dapa  1  Concae  Luimnig ;  ec  Do  pjiUmj  Doppaic  op  gac 
occpo  Dib  pm  :  ec  a  oipec  pin  oile  05  loplo  Dep-lTluman. 
Re  Imn  on  Dopo  hGDuopD  Do  beic  i  piojocc  Sop^f^  po- 
compoDloD  on  cipp  po  eicip  lapla  Cille  Dapa  -|  lopla 
Dep-TTluman,  Qnno,  1327, 
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Grarret,  son  of  Thomas — ^he  was  thirty  years  as  Jus- 
tice in  Eriii;  and  it  is  by  him  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Cnoc  TuagL  The  son  of  Thomas,  that  is,  the  son  of  the 
daughter  of  the  Butcher,  was  expelled  when  an  infant 
hj  James  the  Fair,  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  he  married 
Siobhan  the  Crooked  with  GreofErey  of  Cosmaiffh,  son  of 
John  the  Crooked,  who  was  ...  of  the  son  of  Thomas. 
It  is  he  who  had  the  four  sons,  namely,  Garret,  who 
was  an  Earl,  and  he  died  without  an  heir,  save  one 
daughter  only.  She  was  married  with  James  the  Fair, 
Earl  of  Ormond,  and  it  is  through  that  he  sat  in  Mag 
Nuadat,  and  in  the  whole  Earlship  of  Eildare :  and  John 
the  Crooked  the  second  son :  and  Maurice  Hie  third  son, 
from  whom  are  the  race  of  Blathcoll  Claonta,  and  Thomas 
Og,  a  bastard  son,  of  whose  race  is  the  Meg  Thomas, 
that  is,  Seaan,  James,.  William. 

John,  son  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Eildare — ^it  is 
he  who  killed  the  soldiers  of  the  Justice  in  Qrainseeh 
Fuinnserd,  that  is,  twelve,  and  he  sent  their  heads  to  the 
Justice  in  Kildare,  that  is.  Lord  Russel :  and  Thomas, 
the  father  of  John — ^it  is  he  who  was  Baron  of  O'Failghe, 
and  it  is  by  him  was  made  the  Castle  of  Geasehill,  and 
he  left  the  Earlship  of  Cell  Dara  with  his  brother,  who 
was  younger  than  he  was,  that  is,  Maurice,  son  of  Thomas, 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  this  John,  son  of  Thomas,  that  is,  first  Earl  of 
Kildare,  and  Lord  of  the  O'Failghe,  and  his  married 
wife.  Dame  Bloinsi  Roisde,  who  promulgated  at  first  the 
Monastery  of  St  Augustin  in  Ath  Dara  (Adare)  for  their 
own  soul,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward,  son 
of  Edward,  over  the  Saxons :  anno,  1316.  In  the  second 
year  after  the  presenting  of  that  Monastery,  died  John 
and  his  son,  that  is,  Thomas  son  of  John,  and  his  brother, 
that  is,  Richard  son  of  Thomas,  and  Maurice  son  of 
Richard  son  of  Thomas. 

The  rent  of  the  Earl  of  Eildare  in  the  County  of 
Limerick,  exclusive  of  what  he  paid  for  his  own  portion, 
was — ^thirty  marks  and  eight  shillings.  Five  acres,  ten 
and  sixty,  and  three  hundred  was  the  portion  of  the  Earl 
of  Ealdare  in  the  County  Limerick ;  and  two  shillings  he 
gave  out  of  every  acre  of  these:  and  the  Earl  of  Des- 

4th  bbb.,  tol.  y.  2  K 
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mond  had  the  amount  of  that  all.  At  the  time  that  the 
second  Edward  was  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Saxon  this 
rent  was  co-divided  between  the  Earl  of  Eoldare  and  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  anno  1327. 


senelAc  iauIa  'oes- 
tntmiAn. 

^cpoic : 
TTlop,  mjjen  TTlaoil-puanaij, 
meic  Seaain  Ui  Cepbaill,  a 
TTlochaip. 

TTIac  Semaip : 
TTlop,  mjjen  Donchaoa,  meic 
bpanouib  Ui  bpiam,  a  ma- 
chaip.  k 

TTlac  Seaam : 
eiif,    mgen    an    bhoppaij; 
TTloip,  a  Thacaip ; 
meic  Uomaip, 
meic  Semaip. 
TTleic  ^cpoi^  • 
TTlaipe   bupc,    in^en    meic 
Uilliam,  a  macaip. 

TTleic  TTluipip, 
.1.    an    cec    lap  la  :    mjen 
bhappaijTTloip  a  macaip. 

meic  Comaip, 
meic  TTluipip, 
meic  Seaain, 
meic  Comaip, 


meic  TTluipir, 
5epailc, 
meic   TTluipip, 
^epailc 


meic  5^P^ 


meic  5^P?i^  TTlhoip, 
6'p'  ^einecop  ^epalcaij. 

meic  Roibepc, 
meic  Uilliam, 
meic  TTlmpif , 
meic  Seoin, 


GENEALOGY  OF  THE  EAEL 
OF  DESMOND. 

Garret: 
son  of  Mor,  daughter  of  Haol 
Ruanaighy  son  of  John  Ua 
Cerbhaill,  his  mother. 
Son  of  James : 
Mor,  daughter  of  Donchadh, 
son  of  Brandubh,  UaBriaiii, 
his  mother. 

Son  of  John : 
Elisy  daughter  of  the  Bar- 
rach  Mor,  his  mother ; 
Son  of  Thomas, 
son  of  James. 
Son  of  Grarret : 
Mary   Burc,    daughter  of 
Mac  William,  his  mother. 

Son  of  Maurice, 
that  is,  the  first  Earl;  Ihe 
daughter  of  Barrach  Mor, 
his  mother : 

son  of  Thomas, 
son  of  Maurice, 
son  of  John, 
son  of  Thomas, 
son  of  Maurice, 
son  of  Gerald, 
son  of  Maurice, 
son  of  Gerald  the  Great, 
from  whom  the  Geraldines 
are  descended, 
son  of  Robert, 
son  of  William, 
son  of  Maurice, 
son  of  John, 
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meic  Roibepr, 
meic  Uillianriy 
meic  Roibepc  ITloip  o 
Uompop. 

Semuf, 
mac  niuipip, 
meic  Comaip, 
meic  Semaip, 

meic  S^P^^'^f 
meic  niuipip  .1.  an  cet) 
lapla 

Remann, 

mic  Kemainn  oicc, 

meic  Remamn, 
meic  niuipip, 
meic  Comaip  lapla. 
Repair, 

mac  5^r^^^^> 
meic  Semaip, 

meic  ^^P^^^^f 
meic  o^P^^^» 
meic  Semaip  lapla. 
meic  5^po^^^> 
meic  niuipip  inhoip  .1. 
an  ceojapla, 
meic  Uomaif , 
meic  niuipif , 
meic  Seaain. 

Sliochc  Seaain   ITloip   na 
Supfainoe. 

Qon  mac  la  Seaan  ITlop 
na  Suppaine, 

.1.  '^tjiaU:. 

Cnijep  mac  la  5^P^^^> 
.1.  Cepoic,  henpi,  Seaan, 
Dauir,  TTluipif . 

Clann  Uepoic,  meic  5^" 


son  of  Roberti 

son  of  William, 

son  of  Robert  the  Qxeat 
from  Windsor. 

Jamesy 

son  of  Maurice, 

son  of  Thomas, 

son  of  James, 

son  of  Garret, 

son  of  Morris,  the  first 
Earl. 

Raymond, 

son  of  Gerald, 

son  of  Raymond,  the 
younger, 

son  of  Raymond, 

son  of  Maurice, 

son  of  Earl  Thomas. 
Gerald, 

son  of  Gturret, 

son  of  James, 

son  of  Gerald, 

son  of  Grarret, 

son  of  James  the  Earl, 

son  of  Gtirret, 

son    of    Maurice    the 
Great,  that  is,  the  first  Earl, 

son  of  Thomas, 

son  of  Maurice, 

son  of  John. 

The  race  of  Great  John  of 
the  Girdle. 

Great  John  of  the  Girdle 
had  one  son, 

.1.  Gerald. 

Gerald  had  five  sons,  .1. 
Teaboit,  Henry,  John,  Da- 
vid, Maurice. 

The  sons  of  Teaboit,  son 
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pailc  .1.  Seaan,  Comap, 
UiUiam,  Cepoitx  'Occ. 

Clann  henni,  meic  ^e- 
pailc  .1.  UilliaTn,  pilip, 
"^epalc  an  Clampaip,  Se- 
Tiiujn  T  60Tnunn. 

CJlann  ITluipif ,  meic  5^- 
puilc  .1.  Coinaf,  Seaan, 
Oauir. 

Cijepna  na  Claon-^lccip- 

Comap  Cam, 
mac  Seaain, 
meic  emaino, 
meic  Uomaif , 
meic  niuipip, 
meic  Uomaip, 
meic  niuipir, 
meic  5^pciilr> 
meic  Seaain  lTlh6p  na 
Suppainne. 

Clann  6mainD,  meic  Co- 
maif,  meic  TTluipip,  meic 
Uomaip — Seaan,  Semup, 
Repair. 

Seaan  na  Claon-^^^T^* 
Semur,  Comap,  Daoile, 
Repair. 

Sliocc  Racha  na  Saop 
mopo : 

pilip,  mac  Gnpi  an  Popfo, 
meic  Semaif,  meic  6npi, 
meic  '^ciioivCf  meic  Seaam 
mhoip. 

Qn  Rioipe  pinO, 
mac  6mainn, 


of  Grerald — Jolm,  Thomas 
Oge,  WilKam,  Teaboit  Og. 

The  sons  of  Henry  son  of 
Gerald— WiUiam,  Philip, 
Gerald  of  the  Contention, 
James,  and  Edmnnd« 

The  sons  of  Manrice,  son 
of  Gerald — Thomas,  John, 
David. 

The  Lord  of  aann  OlaisL 

Thomas  the  Crooked, 
son  of  John, 
son  of  Edmund, 
son  of  Thomas, 
son  of  Maurice, 
son  of  Thomas, 
son  of  Maurice, 
son  of  Gerald, 
son  of  Great  John  of 
the  Girdle. 

The  sons  of  Edmund,  son 
of  Thomaa,  son  of  Maa- 
rice,  son  of  Thomas — John, 
James,  Gerald. 

John  of  daon  Glais, 
James,  Thomas,  DaoHe, 
Gerald. 

The  race  of  Rath  na  Saor 
here. 

Philip,  son  of  Henry  of 
the  Purse,  son  of  James,  son 
of  Henry,  son  of  Gerald, 
son  of  John  the  Great. 

The  White  Knight, 
son  of  Edmund, 
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meic  Seaain, 
meic  Seaain, 
meic  TTluipip, 
meic  OauiD, 
meic  Sip  niuipif , 
Tueic  5^obuiii, 
meic  TTluipip, 
meic  ^lobuin,  &  acac 
Claim  ^lobum. 

meic  Seaam, 
meic  Comaif , 
meic  niuipir, 
meic  5^P^ii^> 
meic  niuipif , 
meic  5^pcnlc  TTIhoip, 
meic  Roibepr, 
meic  Uilliam, 
meic  niuipip, 
meic  Seen, 
meic  Roibepc, 
meic  Uillmm, 
meic  Roibcpc  TTlop  6 
Umicepcap. 

SnouapD  lapla  Dep-lTl hu- 
man. 

Seaan  "|  Semup  clcmn 
^epoio,  meic  Seaain,  meic 
pilip,  meic  Seaain,  meic 
nGnpi,  o'n  aboprop  clonn 
ITlej  henpi,  meic  OauiD 
cm  compaic,  t)o  pliocc  an 
RiDipe  pmD. 

^lobiin  RuoD,  mac  Rip- 
DipD,  meic  5^r^^^>  T(\^^c 
Comaip,  meic  Gmainn,  meic 
Seaam,  meic  OauiD,  meic 
ITluipif, 


son  of  John, 

son  of  John, 

son  of  Maurice, 

son  of  David, 

son  of  Sir  Maurice, 

son  of  Giobun, 

son  of  Maurice, 

son  of  Giobun,  from 
whom  are  the  Clann  Gio- 
buin, 

son  of  John, 

son  of  Thomas,  • 

son  of  Maurice,     * 

son  of  Gerald, 

son  of  Maurice, 

son  of  Gerald  theGreat, 

son  of  Robert, 

son  of  William, 

son  of  Maurice, 

son  of  John, 

son  of  Robert, 

son  of  William, 

son  of  Robert  theGreat 
from  Winchester. 

The  Steward  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond. 

John  and  James,  the  sons 
of  Garret,  son  of  John,  son 
of  Philip,  son  of  John,  son 
of  Henry,  from  whom  is 
named  Oann  Meg  Henry, 
son  of  David  of  the  Con- 
test, of  the  race  of  the  White 
Knight. 

Giobun  the  Red,  son  of 
Richard,  son  of  Gerald,  son 
of  Thomas,  son  of  Edmund, 
son  of  John,  son  of  David, 
son  of  Maurice. 
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Lecc  an  bpo^a. 

piappup  'O5,  mac  piap- 
paif,  Tueic  Uilliam,  rneic 
Seaain,  meic  piappaif ,  meic 
Seaain,  meic  TTluipip,  meic 
Oileuep,  meicNioclaif  jTneic 
TTluipif,  meic  Seaam,  meic 
TTluippif,  meic  60a,  meic 
Seaam,  meic  Semaip. 


TTluinrep  an  dcha  Lecaij. 

Seaan,  mac  DauiD,  meic 
Seaain,  meic  DauiD,  meic 
Seaam,  meic  Rip DepD,  meic 
Oiliuep,  meic  pioppaip. 

Lecc  6haile  an  5^cip&a. 

Seaan,  mac  Seaam,  meic 
RoibepO,  meic  Seaam,  meic 
Semaif ,  meic  Roibepc,  mec 
TTluipip  meic  Comap. 

Do  na  Nuinnpennacaib 
ann  fo. 

Cpio|Toip  :  mjen  lapla 
Chille  Dapa  a  ben. 

TTlac  RipDeipD:  Ipabel 
Ppifcfin  a  bean. 

TTleic  Cpiofcopa :  TTIa- 
piun,  injen  Nioclaip,  a  ben. 

TTleic  RipDipD :  Ipibel, 
injen  5^P^'^»  ^^^^  Comaip 
lapla,  a  ben. 

nieic  Cpiopcopa :  Qnna 
Ppiopcun,  injen  RoibepD, 
a  ben. 


Lecht  aa  Brogha. 

Kerce  the  Young,  son  of 
Pierce,  son  of  WilKam,  son 
of  John,  son  of  Pierce,  son 
of  John,  son  of  Maurice, 
son  of  Oliver,  son  of  Ni- 
cholas, son  of  Maurice,  son 
of  John,  son  of  Maurice, 
son  of  Hugo  ?  son  of  John, 
son  of  James. 

The  People  of  Stoneyf ord. 

John,  son  of  David,  son 
of  John,  son  of  David,  son 
of  John,  son  of  Bichaid, 
son  of  Oliver,  son  of  Pierce. 

Lecht  Baile  an  Ghardha. 

John,  son  of  John,  son  of 
Robert,  son  of  John,  son  of 
James,  son  of  Robert,  son 
of  Maurice,  son  of  Thomas. 

Of  the  Nuinnsenadis 
here. 

Christopher :  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Eildaie, 
his  wife. 

The  son  of  Richard:  Isa- 
bella Preston,  his  wife. 

The  son  of  Christopher: 
Marion,  daughter  of  Ni- 
cholas, his  wife. 

The  son  of  Richard :  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  Garret, 
son  of  Thomas  the  Earl,  his 
wife. 

The  son  of  Christopher : 
Anna  Preston,  daughter  of 
Robert,  his  wife. 
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TTlcic  Semaif :  injcn 
Qncala  bapoaij,  a  ben. 
Gc  ap  f  cucc  le  Caip- 
lenn  na  Cuncha  m  Qch 
Clictch,  -|  Cill  TTlu^op,  ec 
Scillin  5^^r>  1  ^^  6aile 
Nua,  -|  Soacahall  Clocpan 
Ruapoaip,  ec  Copp-baille 
Ouin  Dabao  ec  Samun  ec 
Raca  niuipip  Cellaij,  ec 
anCuippec,  ecRach6le,  ec 
Olabopo,  -|  6aile  hCtjcnpO, 
1  baile  ballpoic,  ec  na 
Cepna  "|  na  buailce,  "| 
Olabopo  Racha,  ec  6ochap 
Cualann,  ec^i^ioTnacUani- 
lachca,  ec  cuiO  Do  Copp- 
baile  bbemne  hGccaip,  ec 
TTleiDaip&e  a  Uy  b^cc. 


TTIeic  Rif OepD :  mjen  Qo- 
pejaij  TTloip  a  ben,  T  ap  f 
cucc  le  6aile  QnOpe^aij,  "| 
ap  f  puj  60uapD  -|  Seen  -| 
Gmcmn. 


nieic  Uilliam  :  Caicilm 
pic2-8eon  a  ben. 

TTleic  Nioclaip:  Sioban 
m  Chuipm  a  ben. 

TTleic  Comaip :  meic  5^1- 
libepc,  .1.  bapoccpo. 

nieic    Sip    ^^^^^'^^r^ 

Numnpencc.  Do  ben  an 
Duchaib  Do'n  bapun  Uaine 
ccmic  le  Sip  hu^o  De  Lap 
m  Gipinn,  ec  mac  Depb- 
pecap  Do  6 ;  "I  ap  e  an  Sip 


The  son  of  James:  the 
daughter  of  Antala  Bar- 
dagh^  his  wife.  And  it  is 
she  who  brought  with  her 
the  Castle  of  the  Cuncha  in 
Ath  Cliath,  and  Cell  Mugor, 
and  Scillin  Glas,  and  the 
New  Town,  and  Stacahall 
Qochran  Ruardais,  and  the 
Carr-Bhaile  of  Dun  Dabad, 
and  Samun,  and  Ratha 
Muiris  Cellaigh,  and  the 
Currech,  and  Rath  Ele, 
and  Olabhardy  and  Baile 
hAgaird,  and  Baile  Ball- 
roic,  and  the  Cema,  and 
the  Buailte,  and  Olabhard 
Ratha,  andBotharCualann, 
and  Gniomat  Tamlachta, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Carr- 
bhaile  of  Beind  Ettair,  and 
Meidairdhe  from  Les  Becc. 

Son  of  Richard :  the 
daughter  of  Andreguch  the 
Great  his  wife,  and  it  is  she 
who  brought  with  her  Baile 
Andregaigh,  and  it  is  she 
who  brought  forth  Edward 
and  John  and  Edmund. 

Son  of  William:  Cath- 
leen  Fitz-John,  his  wife. 

Son  of  Nicholas:  Siobhan 
Ui  Chuirin,  his  wife. 

Son  of  Thomas,  son  of 
Gillibert,  that  is,  a  Bastard. 

Son  of  Sir  Gillibert  Nuin- 
sentt.  He  took  his  inherit- 
ance from  the  green  baron 
who  came  with  Sir  Hugh 
de  Lacy  to  Erin,  and  a 
sister's  son  to  him  was  he : 
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hujo  pn  t)o  bi  pe  mbliaona  and  it  is  that  Sir  Hugo  who 
Do  Oeom  an  pij  m  epinn,  -]  was  six  years  in  Erin  of 
a  f  ecc  oile  o'a  aimbeom.        the  king's  will,  and  seven 

others  against  his  will. 


Uigepna  6aile  Ui  Cepbal- 
lain. 

Comap    mac    RipDept), 
melc  Cpiopcopa,  meic  8e- 
maip,  meic  RipOepD,  meic 
UillmTn  Nuinnpenn. 
GouapD, 

macRipoepD,  .i.anbapun, 

meic   Uilliam, 

meic  Nioclaip. 

Cigepna    TTlaighe    an 
Rocha 

Uomap :  TTIaipe  mjen  an 
bapuin,  a  ben. 

TTleic  Uacep  :  Ipibcl  Le- 
jjip,  a  ben. 

TTleic  Comaip :  mghen 
pioingceOaij  an  Chillin  a 
ben,  machaip  Uacep  an 
oi6pe  -|  Cpiofcopa :  mjen 
an  UalboTDij  macaip  na 
coOa  oile  o'a  clomn. 


The  Lord  of  Baile  Ui  Cher- 
bhallain. 

Thomas,  son  of  Richard, 
son  of  Christopher,  son  of 
James,  son  of  Richard,  son 
of  William  Nuinnsenn. 
Edward, 

son  of  Richard  the  Baron, 

son  of  William, 

son  of  Nicholas. 

The  Lord  of  Magh  an 
Ratha. 

Thomas:  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  Baron,  his  wife. 

Son  of  Walter :  Isabella 
Legis,  his  wife. 

Son  of  Thomas :  the 
daughter  of  the  Plunketie  of 
the  Cillin,  his  wife,  mother 
of  Walter  the  heir  and  of 
Christopher:  the  daughter 
of  the  Talbotic  was  the  mo- 
ther of  the  other  portion  of 
his  children. 


{To  be  continmd.) 
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At  a  General  Meeting,  held  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
Cork,  on  Saturday,  April  9,  1881 : 

O'DoNOVAN,  of  Lissard,  in  the  Chair ; 

The  Auditors  submitted  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  for 
the  year  1880,  as  follows : 

Chiboe. 

1880.  £       «.  d, 

Jan.  1.         To  balance  in  Treasurer's  hands 250    0  6 

Dec.  31.       ,y  Annual  subscriptions,        327     7  0 

yy  Entrance  fee  of  Fellow, 2     2  0 

„  Cash  by  sale  of  "Journal"  and  "Annual 

Volume,"         44  11  9 

y,  One  year's  rent  of  garden  at  Jerpoint  Abbey,  10  0 

y,  Cash  by  Advertisements 15  0 

„  Diyidends  on  New  3  per  cent.  GoTcmment 

Stock  (£380  1*.  bA.\       11     2  10 

£636  19     1 
4th  sib.,  tol.  y.  2  L 
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Discharge. 

1880.                                                                                              £   ».  d. 

Dec.  31.      By  postages  of  correspondence  and  book  parcels   .    12    0  9 

„  Postages  of  "Journal,"        17  19  9 

,,  Printing,  &c.,  of  "Journal,"  for  April,  July, 

and  October,  1879,  and  January,  1880,   .     .    91  14  7 
„  Printing,  &c.,  of  "Annual  Volume,"  Part VII., 

"  Christian  Inscriptions," 60  18  3 

„  Illustrations  and  Engravings  for  "Journal,"   .    75  10  7 

„  General  printing  and  stationery, 17  12  7 

,,  Sundry  expenses,       29    4  6 

,,  Back  numbers  of  "Journal,"   and  Books,    )        9    8  6 

purchased, ) 

,,  Bent  and  Insurance  of  Museum,        .     .     .     .    20    9  o 

,,  Rent  of  Jerpoint  Abbey 10  0 

,,  Caretaker,  Jerpoint  Abbey, 10  0 

,,  Collecting  subscriptions, 23    4  7 

,,  Transcribing  original  documents 5    0  0 

„  Editing  "Journal," 25    0  0 

„  Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands, 247    1  0 

£6S6  19  1 

We  have  audited  the  Accounts,  and  found  them  correct.    Balance  in 
Treasurer's  hands,  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-seven  Pounds  One  Shilling. 


J.Bli^Browite,!^^^, 

J.    G.    BOBEBTSON,   j 


The  following  Fellow  was  elected  : — 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gillespie  presented  Borlace's  "Reduction 
of  Ireland,"  and  twenty  Irish  Tradesman  Tokens  of  the 
17th  century. 
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The  Rev.  Canon  Hayman  presented  a  printed  list 
of  certain  periodicals  published  in  Ireland,  which  had 
sprung  into  existence  from  time  to  time,  and  after- 
wards became  very  scarce. 

Colonel  Abbott  exhibited  two  celts  lately  found  at 
Lough  Gur. 

O'Donovan,  of  Lissard,  exhibited  the  dadagh,  or 
Irish  skean,  with  which  his  ancestor  slew  Clancarty,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Blarney  Castle,  about  1559.  A  conten- 
tion having  arisen,  after  the  plunder  of  many  flocks 
and  herds,  between  Clancarty,  MacCarty  Reagh,  and 
O'Donovan,  as  to  the  division  of  the  spoil,  Clancarty 
wishing  to  drive  the  entire  into  the  bawn  at  Blarney, 
O'Donovan  opposed  the  project,  whereupon  a  struggle 
ensued  between  them.  Clancarty  attacked  O'Donovan, 
who  threw  him  to  the  ground,  wrenched  the  dadagh 
from  his  hand,  and  slew   him  with   his  own  weapon. 


The  Dadagh. 

The  dadagh  was  10|  in.  in  length;  handle,  without  guard, 
Hiii- ;  sheath  11-J-  in.;  breadth  at  hilt  1-J-  in.  There  was 
also  exhibited  the  shield  of  the  last  chieftain  of  the 
O'Donovan  family.  This  shield,  which  was  circular, 
consisted  of  a  timber  frame  covered  with  the  skin  of 
a  deer;  there  were  six  compartments  of  double  rows 
of  brass  nails,  30  nails  in  each  compartment,  and 
60  round  the  circumference  of  the  shield,  making  an 
entire  of  240  nails  in  the  shield.  In  the  centre  was  an 
umbo^  or  boss  of  bronze,  which  projected  about  an  inch 
from  the  surface.      It  was  19|  in.  in  diameter,  and  5ft. 

2L^ 
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2  in.  iu  circumference.  It  was  fastened  on  the  shoulder 
by  a  strap.  Between  the  frame  and  outer  covering  was  an 
intermediate  thin  layer  of  wood,  with  a  slight  rise  towards 
the  centre  Spenser  described  the  Irish  as  often  using 
"  round  leather  targets  coloured  after  the  Spanish 
fashion."  It  was  not  improbable  that  this  shield,  which 
now  adorned  the  hall  at  Lissard,  accompanied  O'Donovan 
when  he  slew  the  Lord  Clancarty  at  his  own  castle  gata 
O' Donovan  also  exhibited  a  silver  flagon  of  a  large  size, 
with  the  O'Donovan  arms;  it  bore  a  plate  mark,  *Hwo 


0'Donovan*s  Shield. 


towers,"  with  the  letters  ''  R.  G."     The  tankard  will 
be  found  engraved  at  p.  453,  infra. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Smyth,  of  Rathcoursey,  Middleton,  exhibited 
an  ancient  copy  of  the  grant  of  arms  and  crest  to  his 
ancestors,  the  Smyth  family  of  Leicestershire,  in  the 
year  1494,  illuminated  on  fine  vellum,  and  emblazoned 
m  red  and  gold. 

The  Rev.  P.  Hurly,  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Cork,  exhi- 
bited a  beautiful  and  massive  Monstrance,  the  property  of 
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the  Dominican  Friars  of  that  city ;  it  had  a  hexagonal 
base,  on  which  were  various  engravings.  One  of  par- 
ticular interest,  here  engraved,  represented  a  bishop 
habited  and  mitred,  holding  his  pastoral  staff,  with  the 
name  beneath,  *^  S.  Barrey '' ;  also  a  representation 
of  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  Cork,  and  the  Round 
Tower,  which  was  standing  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  but  of  which  there  is  now  no  trace. 


Engraving  on  Monstrance  belonging  to  the  Dominican  Friary,  Cork. 

This,  the  only  representation  of  the  ancient  Round 
Tower  of  CorK  in  existence,  shows  it  to  have  been  of 
great  height,  with  seven  storeys  above  the  doorway. 
Round  the  monstrance  was  this  inscription:  ^' Pater, 
frater  Richardus  Kent  Ordinis  Predicatorium  me  fieri 
fecit  pro  conventu  Corcagiensi,  anno  Domini  1669." 
The  Dominican  Friary  was  situated  on  an  island  just 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cork,  and  was 
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called  ^^  the  Abbey  of  St.  Meuy  of  the  Island."  It  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  1229  by  Philip  de  Barry,  who 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Dominicans,  and  whose  sta- 
tue in  brass  was  in  the  church.  At  the  dissolution,  the  site 
of  the  abbey  fell  into  lay  hands,  and  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Crown,  praying  that  its  desecration  might 
be  stayed,  as  it  contained  the  tombs  of  some  of  the 
greatest  men  in  Munster.  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
March  and  Ulster,  who  died  26th  December,  1 388,  was 
interred  hera  There  was  no  mention  of  Father  Kent 
in  the  Hibernza  Dominicana. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Lalor  submitted  the  following  description 
of  a  recent  discovery  of  kists  containing  human  remains 
on  a  farm  at  Luggacurren,  Queen's  county,  received 
by  him  from  Mr.  David  Collins,  Master  of  the  National 
School,  Luggacurren: — 

''On  yesterday  I  went  to  see  the  discoyery  of  human  remains  on  Mr. 
Kilbride's  land  at  Luggacurren.  There  are  evidently  the  skeletons  of 
three  persons.  Two  of  the  repositories,  or  graves,  are  double  the  size  of 
the  third.  They  are  all  quadrangular  and  rectangular,  one  being  3  ft 
6  in.  by  1  ft.  7  in.  in  width,  and  1  ft.  7  in.  deep,  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  lateral  stones,  which  are  level  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the 
end  stones.  The  other  large  repository  is  3  ft.  2  in.  in  length,  by  22  in. 
in  width ;  the  third,  or  small  repository,  is  only  21  in.  in  lengUi,  and  the 
same  width  as  the  last  mentioned.  They  are  all  of  a  uniform  depth  of 
about  21  inches,  the  small  one  being  a  continuation  of  that  one  described, 
and  divided  from  it  by  a  stone  laid  on  the  end. 

''All  the  three  are  placed  with  their  length  east  and  west,  and,  of 
course,  parallel  to  each  other ;  the  first  or  largest  grave,  being  three  yards 
distance  from  the  two  others,  aud  to  the  south  of  them. 

"The  covering  flag  was  about  7  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  field, 
having  being  discovered  by  Thomas  Kelly,  one  of  Mr.  Kilbride's  plough- 
men,  by  the  ploughshare  grating  against  it.  There  is  no  tumulus  in  the 
spot,  as  is  customary  over  such  deposits;  but  if  there  has  originally  been 
a  tumulus  or  tumuli,  they  may  possibly  have  been  levelled  away  by  for- 
mer operations  of  cultivation.  The  lid-stone  of  the  two  adjq^^ent  kists  is 
a  green  clay-slate  from  the  mountain  flag-quarry  of  Coolnisk,  a  sub-de- 
nomination of  Luggacurren,  about  two  English  miles  distant ;  and  the  Hd- 
stone  of  the  detached  one  is  a  rough  limestone,  evidently  from  the  soi&ce  of 
the  limestone  rocks  of  either  the  dun  of  Luggacurren  or  that  of  Clopook, 
either  being  about  an  English  mile  distant.  The  stones  which  oompoee 
the  quadrangles  of  the  depositories  are  quite  unhewn,  and  show  no  trace 
of  any  operation  whatsoever,  but  are  naturally  rounded  on  all  the  sides 
and  edges,  evincing  their  having  been  found  lying  on  the  surface,  or 
nearly  so. 

**Tho  place  chosen  for  the  interment  was  a  dry  field,  and  the  remains 
were  resting  on  a  bed  of  beautiful  sand,  free  from  the  intermixture  of 
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my  earthy  particles,  and  consequently  quite  porous,  and  pervious  to  the 
percolation  of  water.  The  double  repository  was  covered  for  its  entire 
length  with  a  heavy  clay-slate  flag,  susceptible  of  being  divided 
into  many  thin  leaves,  over  which  was  a  layer  of  6  inches  of  mould,  and 
over  this  was  another  flag,  much  thinner,  for  the  entire  length  and 
breadth.  By  this  covering  every  drop  of  rain  must  have  fallen  outside 
the  graves,  and,  as  it  must  necessarily  descend  to  the  sand,  rendered  the 
whole  quite  safe  from  any  accession  of  moisture.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  the  remains  were,  after  their  discovery,  subjected  to  rough,  and  I 
should  say  indecent,  treatment,  as  several  of  the  bones  exhibited  traces  of 
recent  fracturing.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  there  were  none  of  the  three 
skuUs  entire;  the  thigh  bones  and  those  of  the  legs  are  the  most  perfect. 
I  could  find  no  trace  of  the  vertebral  column.  I  saw  two  of  the  lower 
jaws,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth.  In  two  of  the 
quadrangles  were  found  two  vases,  or  urns,  beautifully  shaped;  the 
larger  measures  at  top  9  in.  in  diameter ;  middle  7^  in. ;  and  at  the  base 
5  in.  The  smaller  measures  in  circumference,  at  top  17  in. ;  middle  21 
in. ;  and  at  bottom  9  in. ;  height  5  in.  These  are  ornamented  in  a  uniform 
manner,  with  simple  short  straight  lines  slanted  from  right  at  top  to  left 
at  bottom,  at  about  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees.  These  urns  had  been 
fonnd  in  the  south-east  comer  of  each  of  the  large  quadrangles,  each 
containing  some  little  dust,  or  perhaps  ashes.  In  the  urns  were  found 
what  appear  two  little  links  of  beads,  of  some  mineral  substance  of  a 
bluish  colour,  and  highly  polished  and  finished.  There  were  also  two 
rings  of  bronze,  first  thought  to  be  gold,  but  they  did  not  stand  the 
test  of  nitric  acid,  which  Dr.  James  Kilbride  applied  in  my  presence. 
These  were  not  perfect  rings  closed  all  round,  but  lapped  each  end 
across  the  other,  the  lap  measuring  2i  inches;  the  rings,  or  bangles, 
which  I  am  informed  is  the  proper  appellation,  being  3  inches  in  diameter. 
One  of  the  bones,  found  in  contact  with  the  rings,  is  green  through  its 
entire  substance,  another  proof  of  the  coppery  nature  of  their  substance, 
as  producing  verdigris.  One  extraordinary  circumstance  in  one  of  the 
Hd-stones  (the  limestone)  is  the  presence  of  a  conical  depression  near 
one  of  its  angles.  This  depression  has  a  perfect  circle  for  its  base,  if  I 
may  so  call  the  upper  surface,  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  8  in.  deep.  How  it 
was  done,  or  what  was  its  use,  could  not  be  easily  solved,  nor  even  con- 
jectured. It  does  not  penetrate  the  stone  through  its  entire  thickness. 
This  was  on  the  under  surface.  The  vases,  or  urns,  are  of  the  same  shape 
as  the  one  found  in  the  Phoenix  Park  in  1838,  as  seen  in  the  Illustrated 
History  of  Ireland,  facing  page  117. 

"It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  there  ai-e  some  more  of  the  re- 
positories in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  those  remains. 

"for  the  measurements  of  the  urns,  and  for  the  other  information  re- 
quisite for  this  imperfect  description,  I  am  indebted  to  Denis  Kilbride, 
Esq.,  and  to  Dr.  James  Kilbride,  who  assisted  me  in  every  possible  way 
for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  James  M^Cormack,  C.  E.,  sent  the  following 
account  of  the  discovery  of  graves  containing  human 
skeletons,  near  Dundalk  : — 
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The  first  discovery  of  these  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  sinking  a 
trial-pit  in  a  field  purchased  by  the  Great  Northern  Eailway  Company 
(Ireland)y  at  Dundalk,  npon  which  it  was  their  intention  to  build  their 
workshops,  &c.  This  field  lies  on  the  south-west  side  of  Bondalk  rail- 
way station,  at  a  distance  of  about  350  yards  from  the  main  line  to  Dublin. 
Before  being  purchased  by  the  Company,  it  was  being  used  by  the  late 
occupier  for  grazing  purposes. 

In  this  field  there  is  a  slight  eminence,  rising  above  the  mean  level 
about  12  feet,  and  it  was  on  top  of  this  the  trial-pit  was  being  sunk,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  ground.  This 
was  in  September,  1879. 

In  the  excavation  of  the  pit  (about  6  feet  sq.,  and  carried  down  to  a 
depth  of  about  7  feet),  and  about  2  feet  below  surface  of  ground  the 
labourers  cut  through  the  first  grave.  The  trial-pit  was  sunk  through 
the  surface  clays,  and  then  through  sand  and  clay,  finally  even  to  water 
and  quicksand,  at  about  6  feet  deep.   The  bottom  of  the  grave  was  2  feet 

6  inches  from  the  surface.  What  this  grave  contained,  I  leani,  was  in 
excellent  preservation,  but  I  did  not  see  it  in  that  state,  as  at  the  time  it 
was  not  thought  much  of,  and  it  had  become  knocked  about  when  I 
visited  it. 

In  about  six  or  seven  months  after  the  pit  had  been  sunk,  it  was  de- 
termined to  "  level"  this  rising  ground,  and  it  was  then  the  real  discovery 
of  the  graves  occurred,  say  in  April,  1880.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  were 
found,  all  containing  skeletons,  some  in  almost  perfect  preservation, 
others  just  commencing  to  show  decomposition,  and  others  again  paitially 
decayed. 

The  graves  all  lay  in  the  same  direction,  namely,  N.  W.  and  8.  E., 
and  were  at  an  average  depth  below  the  surface  of  field,  of,  say,  18 
inches.  They  were  built  in  the  regular  shape  of  coffins — ^narrow  at  the 
head,  broad  at  the  shoulders,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  feet;  which 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  the  remains  were  laid  in  something  of  the 
shape  of  a  coffin,  the  stonework  of  the  graves  on  the  inside  presenting 
an  even  and  regular  surface,  as  though  the  stones  had  been  built  against  a 
shape.  That  such  was  the  case,  however,  is  not  necessary,  as  the  evenness 
could  be  obtained  by  careful  placing  of  the  stones ;  and  everything  in  con- 
nexion with  the  graves  denoted  great  care  having  been  taken  wiUi  every- 
thing concerning  them.  There  was  no  appearance  of  mortar  having 
been  used  in  their  construction.  The  bottom  of  the  graves  in  general 
consisted  of  what  would  be  called  crushed  stone — ^in  fact  I  beat  descrihe 
it  by  saying  it  closely  resembles  that  fine  broken  stone  from  a  stone- 
crusher,  and  used  extensively  for  footpaths,  only  of  course  much  finer, 
and  perhaps  of  a  slatier  quality. 

Several  of  the  graves  were  opened  in  my  presence.  One  grave,  from 
inside  of  head- stone  to  inside  of  foot-stone  (which  in  all  cases  consisted 
of  a  flat  stone  which  nearly  closed  up  top  and  bottom  of  grave),  measured 

7  feet.  The  small  bones  of  the  toes  and  the  skull  were  respectively 
about  1  inch  from  the  stones,  leaving  the  remains  to  measure  6  feet  10 
inches.  This  skeleton  was  in  excellent  preservation,  and,  as  well  as  I 
remember,  showed  signs  of  decomposition  (which  was  of  a  white  powdery 
kind)  only  at  the  neck  (by  which  the  skull  became  detached),  and 
some  of  the  upper  ribs.  All  other  portions  of  the  skeleton  were 
intact.      The   bones  of   course  were  very  light,   and  when  discovered 
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were  all  lying  in  their  tme  position,  even  the  knee-caps  were  on 
the  joints  of  the  knees,  and  tiiey  themselves  were  slightly  elevated. 
The  hands  and  arms  lay  at  the  sides,  and  the  skull  had  fallen  to  the  left 
side  a  couple  of  inches,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  neck.  The  skull  was 
very  perfect,  not  even  a  tooth  being  out  of  it,  and  they  were  all  good. 
Accoiding  to  medical  opinion,  it  was  a  male  skeleton  of  very  large 
proportions. 

Out  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  graves,  it  was  remarked  two  or  three  were  of 
very  small  size,  as  though  of  children.  There  was  not  a  mark,  date,  or 
inscription  on  any  of  the  graves.  I  had  the  stones  of  a  great  many  of 
them  examined,  and  persoually  examined  the  stones  of  some  in  situ,  with 
a  view  of  discovering  some  data,  but  without  success.  With  one  solitary 
exception,  nothing  was  found  in  any  of  the  graves,  and  in  this  one  case  it 
was  what  I  believe  to  have  been  a  hprse's  tooth.  No  sign  of  clothing, 
ornaments,  &c.  Each  of  the  graves  was  covered  by  slabs  of  stone,  about 
H  inches  thick,  of  various  lengths  and  breadths,  according  as  they  fitted 
on  the  graves. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1880,  I  wrote  to  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves, 
Dean  of  Armagh,  informing  him  of  the  discovery,  and  offering  him  every 
facility  for  examining  the  graves  and  their  contents,  should  he  deem  it 
worth  while  visiting  Dundalk.  In  the  letter  I  received  in  answer  thereto, 
he  said  there  was  a  monastery  mentioned  in  the  **  Four  Masters,"  the  site 
of  which  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  but  which,  in  his  mind,  existed  about 
Dondalk.  I  answered  the  queries  in  this  letter,  but  the  matter  then 
dropped. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  though  continuing  to  clear  away  the  mound, 
nothing  further  has  as  yet  come  to  Hght. 

March  20th,  1881. 


Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan,  M.B.LA.,  F.G.S.I.,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  a  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Robert 
Young  at  the  July  meeting,  1880,  relative  to  worked 
timber  found  in  boulder  clay,  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
Dover-street,  Belfast: — 

*'  From  the  description  of  the  site  of  these  beams  of  timber,  I  would 
suggest  that  they  had  originally  been  part  of  a  wooden  structure  erected 
against,  or  at  the  base  of,  a  cliif  of  boulder  clay  in  years  long  past ;  and 
that  the  weathering  of  the  cliff  into  a  slope  covered  up  the  beams.  I 
have  called  attention  to  facts  more  or  less  similar  elsewhere.  On  the 
south  coast  of  Wexford  an  ancient  limekiln  has  been  thus  smothered 
np.  In  Errisbeg,  south-west  Galway,  cut  sticks  and  other  traces  of 
human  occupation  have  been  found  under  boulder  day;  also  in  the 
county  Mayo,  &c.  These  places  I  have  personally  inspected,  and  in 
each  case  it  was  found  that  the  boulder  clay  covering  was  due  to  clifPs 
weathering  into  slopes. 

"  As  to  Mr.  Young's  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  implements  supposed 
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to  indicate  the  development  of  human  intellect,  I  strongly  sospect  that 
the  classification  is  made  on  insufficient  data.  Wood  and  iron  rot 
and  wither  away;  therefore  even  if  they  had  been  in  use  by  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,  there  would  now  be  scarcely  any  reliable  traces 
of  them  left.  I  experienced  this  when  exploring  crannogs  in  the 
County  Galway,  as  in  them  I  found  traces  of  what  appeared  to  be 
wooden  vessels  and  iron  implements ;  yet  I  could  not  positively  aaeeit 
that  my  surmises  were  correct." 

Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith  forwarded  the  following 
note  on  the  same  subject : — 

''  If  I  had  been  present  at  the  meeting  of  July  7th  last  year,  I  should 
have  strongly  protested  against  the  assumption  that  the  piles  described 
by  Mr.  Eobert  Young  could  with  reason  be  referred  to  the  *  inter-gkdal 
epoch,'  or  even  to  the  Palaeolithic  Age. 

^'  To  my  mind,  they  belong  to  a  late  period  in  the  Neolithic  Age,  and 
may  quite  possibly  belong  to  the  Bronze,  or  even  Iron  Age.  The 
evidence  is  altogether  insufficient  to  show  that  the  boulder  clay  had  not 
been  disturbed ;  to  me  the  deposit  appears  to  be  the  simple  result  of  rain- 
wash;  such  instances  of  th/B  effect  of  rain-wash  on  doping  banks  are 
common,  and  I  have  known  Keolithic  implements  to  be  found  under  ten 
feet  of  (what  would  appear  to  some  persons  as)  undisturbed,  stratified 
clay  and  silt. 

"  The  last  sentence  of  Mr.  Young's  communication  is  probably  mis- 
printed ;  at  any  rate  it  contains  serious  errors.  What  is  meant  by  '  im- 
plements found  in  the  earUer  deposits  compared  with  those  from  the 
gravel'?  There  are  no  known  earlier  implementiferous  deposits  than 
those  of  the  gravel.  Again,  the  '  high  type  of  crania  of  the  cave-dwel- 
lers found  8issociated  with  the  oldest  implements '?  Is  the  Neanderthal 
skull  of  high  type  ?  It  was  found  in  a  cave,  and  belongs  to  the  lowest 
type ;  and  so  far  from  cave  implements  being  the  '  oldest,'  they  are  gene- 
rally regarded  by  archsBologists  as  belonging  to  the  tnoH  recent  period  of 
the  Palaeolithic  Age." 

The  following  notice  of  ^'  The  Ogham  Inscribed 
Monuments  of  the  Gaedhil  in  the  British  Islands''  was 
read : — 

*'This  posthumous  work  of  our  late  Fellow,  Eichard  Bolt  Brash, 
supplies  a  want  much  felt  by  the  learned  world,  and  all  students  of 
Ogham  literature.  In  it  we  find  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  hitherto 
found  inscriptions,  and  a  vindication  of  the  claim  put  forth  for  learning 
in  Ireland  at  a  remote  period.  Our  Members  are  already  well  acquainted 
with  the  labours  of  Mr.  Brash ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  fruit  of 
his  work  gathered  together  in  such  a  goodly  volume,  which  reflects  the 
loving  solicitude  of  his  widow,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  dedication, 
'  That  no  part  of  his  labour  should  perish  because  of  his  death.* 

^' After  establishing  the  claim  of  Ireland  to  a  literature  previous  to 
the  assumed  time  of  St.  Patrick,  Mr.  Brash  analyses  the  evidence,  le- 
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gendary  and  mannscriptiOy  connected  with  the  Ogham  character,  and  the 
places  and  positions  where  the  monuments  are  found,  which  have  a  collate- 
ral bearing  on  the  question,  and  is  one  proof  of  its  antiquity,  l^aturally 
(being  a  native  of  that  county),  he  begins  with  a  description  of  the 
Ogam  finds  in  the  county  of  Cork,  laboriously  working  each  inscription 
out,  by  frequent  reference  to  the  old  indices  for  the  identification  of  the 
names  found  engraven  thereon.  He  visited  and  verified  a  large  number, 
and  gives  his  authorities  for  the  rest.  This  process  is  continued  through- 
out with  the  monuments  found  in  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Waterford,  and 
Kilkenny ;  also  to  the  miscellaneous  monuments  found  in  difEerent  parts  of 
Ireland,  passing  on  to  those  found  in  England  and  Wales,  in  Scotland, 
and  the  adjacent  islands ;  interweaving  with  his  descriptions  much  cu- 
rious and  interesting  historical  and  legendary  knowledge — ^information 
largely  drawn  from  the  ancient  annals,  the  martyrologies,  and  extensive 
stores  of  rich  materials  contained  in  the  manuscripts  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin.  All  traditions  connect 
the  Gaedhil  with  the  East,  and  therefore  to  the  East  he  looked  to  solve 
the  vexed  question  of  the  original  home  of  the  Ogham  character,  and  its 
cognate  branches — supporting  his  arguments  by  the  similarity  of  the 
stem-system  as  illustrated  in  plates  38  and  46  of  the  Treatise  on  Ancient 
Alphabets  collected  by  Ibn.  Washih,  translated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ham- 
mer. This  line  of  research,  which  has  lately  received  and  deserves  much 
further  attention  and  working  out,  will  most  likely,  in  the  hands  of  some 
able  philologist,  ultimately  solve  the  problem  of  the  age  and  origin  of 
this  mysterious  system. 

'*  Mr.  Brash  concludes,  from  the  evidence  he  collected,  that  the  Ogham 
character  was  introduced  into  Ireland  at  a  remote  age ;  that  the  colony 
who  brought  it  landed  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  and,  gradually 
progressing  inland,  carried  with  their  conquests  this  method  of  recording 
the  names  of  their  illustrious  dead  over  their  sepulchres ;  that  it  crossed 
with  them  to  Wales,  and  by  the  time  this  tribe  got  to  North  Wales  it 
(the  character)  was  superseded  by  the  Eoman.  The  proportionately  large 
number  of  stones  found  in  South  Wales,  with  the  same  name  inscribed  in 
Ogham  and  Eoman  characters,  corroborate  and  support  the  idea.  The 
battle  as  to  the  age  in  which  Ogham  monuments  were  erected  is  not  yet 
finished.  The  weapons,  from  age,  imperfection,  and  our  ignorance  of 
the  grammatical  forms  of  the  language  in  which  the  inscriptions  are 
written,  must  deter  many  from  entering  the  lists.  The  data  are  not  suffi- 
cient. 

**  The  stones  found  in  Scotland  and  neighbouring  islands  show  a 
strange  mixture  of  pagan  and  Christian  ideas.  Mr.  Brash  always  repu- 
diated  for  the  Ogham  a  Christian  origin,  notwithstanding  the  large  number 
found  in  Christian  sites ;  he  clearly  points  out  how  many  of  the  monu- 
ments have  been  converted  to  Christian  ideas,  whereas  all  monuments 
found  in  localities  outside  this  influence,  as  the  Baths,  &c.,  show  no 
sign  or  symbol,  nor  in  the  inscriptions  has  any  yet  recognised  Christian 
formula  been  discovered  even  where  we  find  sculptured  (as  on  the  Bressey 
monument)  an  elaborate  Christian  cross.  The  inscription  records  the 
daughter  of  a  Druid.  The  Filfot  or  Swastika  inscribed  on  other  stones 
appears  to  confirm  him  in  this  belief ;  still  he  evidently  supposes  the 
Ogham  character  got  into  use  by  the  early  Christians  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.     But  the  stones  found  in  the  Islands,  Shetland,  Orkney,  &c., 
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present  many  peculiaritieB ;  and  the  language  recorded  in  the  bound  Ogham 
characters  on  the  Lunnasting  monument  is  not  stated.  The  editor  has 
put  in  a  very  condensed  form  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  complete 
the  lists  of  monuments,  and  reduce  the  work  into  form.  The  index  is  a 
most  valuable  addition,  and  saves,  in  a  book  of  reference  like  this, 
much  time  and  trouble  in  enabling  one  instantly  to  find  the  required 
monument.  This  work  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  others  to  build 
upon,  and  in  the  printing,  &c.,  reflects  great  credit  on  all  concerned  in 
its  production." 

Alderman  Day  read  the  following  communication : — 

**  I  exhibit  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  W,  Hanlon,  Rector  of  Inishannon, 
diocese  of  Cork,  a  silver  Chalice,  with  an  open-work  or  pierced  oak-leaf 
stem,  terminating  in  a  plain  circular  cup,  with  the  following  insmption 
engraved  in  flowing  Italic  charewters : — 

*The  legasy  of  Thomas  Adderley,  Esq., 
To  the  parish  Enishanon,  1692.' 

Beneath  the  lip  are  four  marks,  viz.,  bo,  a  castle,  a  ship  in  full  sail,  a 
castle ;  and  again,  underneath  the  base,  are  three  marks,  the  castle  twice 
repeated  and  b  o.  This  E  Gt  was  Robert  Goble,  who  was  Warden  of  the 
Company  of  Gk>ldsmiths  ia  Cork,  anno  1694-5. 

•*  I  also  show,  from  my  own  collection,  a  silver  Paten,  uninacribed, 
but  with  the  same  town-marks,  viz.,  w  b,  ship,  castle,  w  b.  This  also  is 
a  piece  of  Cork-made  seventeenth  century  plate ;  and  through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Caulfield,  I  am  enabled  to  identify  w.  b.  as  Walter  Burnett,  who  was 
one  of  the  Wardens  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in  1694,  and  again  in 
1700.  This  Paten  came  into  my  collection  some  two  years  ago.  The 
hall-marks  upon  it  were  quite  new  to  me,  as  they  are  neither  given  in 
Chaffer's  list  of  hall-  and  town-marks,  or  by  Cripps,  in  his  more  receot 
work  on  silver  plate.  But  knowing  that  the  Paten  came  from  the 
county  Cork,  and  remembering  that  in  the  ^  seventeenth  century  the 
sending  plate  from  Cork  to  Dublin  to  be  assayed  would  not  be  worth 
the  risk,  and  that  for  practical  purposes  Cork  was  fartlier  away  from 
Dublin  by  time,  and  difficulty  and  danger  of  access,  than  Kew  York 
now  is,  I  felt  certain  that,  although  only  one  ship  and  one  castle  were 
on  the  Paten,  that  those  would  prove  to  be  the  town-marks  of  Cork,  and 
that  the  Paten  was  made  in  our  city. 

**  The  identification  of  w  b  as  Walter  Burnett  was  another  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence,  which  was  completed  when  seeing  the  Inishannon 
Chalice  and  the  O'Donovan  Tankard.  The  character  of  the  silver  plate 
produced  in  Cork  workshops  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies was  of  a  very  high  character. 

•*  The  older  Cork  town-marks  appear  to  have  been  dropped  after  1 720, 
when  the  simple  word  'sterling,'  stamped  in  an  oblong  cartouche,  and  the 
maker's  initials  in  another  bracket,  were  substituted;  and  the  plate- 
chests  of  our  county  families  still  attest  the  artistic  beauty  and  merit  of 
our  old  home  workshops.  I  have  seen  pierced  sugar-bowls,  baskets, 
and  salts,  richly-chased  tea  and  coffee  services,  and  other  pieces  of  plate, 
beautiful  in  outline  and  perfect  in  every  detail  of  workmanship,  stamped 
with  the  *  sterling'  mark  and  the  maker's  initials.     But  we  need  no 
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better  evidence  of  the  proficiency  of  onr  silversmiths  than  the  silver 
mace  of  Cork,  eirea  1710,  which  may  he  seen  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  upon  which  are  the  arms  of  all  the  trades  guilds  that  ^en 
flourished  in  the  city.  This  mace  was  hought  by  the  Rev.  Br.  NeHgan 
from  Mr.  Mayne  for  £5.  It  was  sold  at  his  sale  at  Sotheby's  to  Mr. 
Wareham,  for  £30  and  re-sold  to  South  Kensington  for  £70.     Although 


Tankard  in  the  possession  of  O'Donovan,  Lissard. 

I  have  never  ceased  regretting  that  this  unique  object  was  sold  away 
from  Cork,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  it  is  preserved  in  such 
a  resting-place  as  the  Museum  of  South  Kensington. 

"  The  opportunity  so  kindly  afforded  to  the  Fellows  and  Members  of 
seeing  O'Donovan's  tankard  has  enabled  me  to  identify  and  purchase  ano- 
ther, which  very  closely  resembles  that  preserved  in  his  family,  but  differs 
from  it  in  some  minor  particulars.  The  weights  of  both  are  almost  the 
same,  his  being  34  oz.  lOdwt.,  and  mine  32  oz.  15dwt.     The  bell-shaped 
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top  of  that  which  I  have  got  represents  a  rose  fully  blown,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  handle  wants  the  acanthus  leaf  which  is  found  upon  his. 
But  the  most  important  difEerence  is  in  the  town-marks.  The  Liaaaid 
tankard  has  hut  three,  yiz.y  a  castle  twice  repeated,  and  the  initials  b  g, 
while  upon  mine  are  the  four  complete  stamps,  showing  the  arms  of  Cork,  a 
ship  between  two  castles,  and  the  same  maker^s  initials,  b  g,  for  Bobert 
Groble,  who  manufactured  silver  plate  at  Cork,  which  will  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  that  of  any  city  in  the  kingdom.  I  trust  that  the  notice 
of  these  pieces  of  silver  plate  in  our  Journal  may  be  still  further  the 
cause  of  bringing  others  to  our  notice ;  and  if  the  owners  of  such  will 
communicate  with  me,  and  give  me  the  hall-  or  other  town-marks  that 
may  be  upon  them,  they  will  do  much  towards  completing  the  list  of  Irish 
hall-  and  town-marks  which  are  now  sadly  incomplete,  and  in  some  cases 
incorrect." 

The  following  Papers  were  contributed: — 
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IRISH    CHURCH    BELLS. 

BY  RICHARD  LANGRISHE,  V.P. 

Not  taking  account  of  the  early  Irish  ecclesiastical  bells, 
which  were  almost  all  composed  of  iron  plates,  riveted 
together,  and  rendered  sonorous  by  being  covered  with  a 
coating  of  molten  bronze,  there  are  but  few  church  bells 
remaining  in  Ireland  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  art  of  casting 
bells,  or  bell-founding,  at  and  after  this  period,  was  but 
little  cultivated.     The  smallness  of  the  windows  of  the 
bell  stage  of  most  of  the  mediaeval  church  towers  re- 
maining shows  that  the  bells  could  not  have  been  of  a 
large  size.     Perhaps,  owing  to  the  frequent  plunderings 
which  the  churches  suffered,  it  was  not  considered  advis- 
able to  have  much  valuable  property  in  them,  which  could 
not  be  carried  away  at  short  notice.     The  Parliamentary 
forces  appear  to  have  generally  destroyed  the  bells  of 
those  churches  which  fell  into  their  hands,  so  that  there 
must  have  been  a  great  scarcity  of  bell  material  in  Ire- 
land at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.     The  introduction  of 
whole  wheels,  which  made  it  possible  to  ring  bells  mouth 
upwards,  and  the  consequent  possibility  of  the  art  of 
change-rinffing  being  practised,  gave  a  great  impulse  at  a 
later  period  to  the  manufacture  of  church  bells,  which  na- 
turally extended  to  Ireland,  though  the  love  of  that  art, 
which  is  a  purely  English  one,  does  not  appear  to  have 
followed  it.    To  this  cause  may  in  a  great  measure  be  at- 
tributed the  destruction  of  these  seventeenth  century  bells, 
which  were  most  probably  destroyed  by  the  system  of 
^^  clappering,"  that  is,  pulUng  the  clapper  against  the  side 
of  the  bell,  a  practice  which  almost  invariably  results  in 
the  destruction  of  it,  through  the  vibration  being  checked. 
One  man  could,  by  adopting  this  most  imscientific  and 
lazy  method,  produce  in  feeble  tones  changes  or  tunes 
on  the  bells,  whereas  the  grand  full  tone  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  clapper  striking  the  bell  while  it  is  in 
motion.     The  researches  carried  out  by  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  into  the  art  of  bell-founding  ana  the  best  shape 
for  bells,  proved  that  the  rules  followed  by  the  English 
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founders  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  can- 
not be  departed  from  without  detriment  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, fail  to  be  interesting  to  bring  to  light  the  history  of 
the  few  ancient  specimens  of  church  bells  which  now  exist 
in  Ireland.  In  the  city  of  E^kenny  there  are  now  but  two 
seventeenth  century  bells  remaimng.  Those  appear  by 
the  inscription  to  have  been  cast  in  1682,  for  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  by  T.  C.  Who  he  was  we  shall  afterwards  see. 
The  bell  formerly  in  the  parish  church  at  Dunmore, 
which  adjoined  tne  Duke's  country-house  there,  about 
three  miles  from  Kilkenny,  was  removed  when  that  church 
was  taken  down  in  1875,  and  hung  in  the  steeple  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Kilkenny,  under  the  writer's  directions. 
It  is  beautifully  moulded,  and  bears  the  following  legend:— 
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Bell  cast  by  Tobias  Covey,  Kilkenny. 

1^  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  1682.  T.C."  The  diameter 
is  23^  inches,  and  the  height  to  the  shoulder  is  17  inches; 
the  height  to  the  crown,  19^  inches,  and  the  note  is 
about  G  natural.  The  other,  a  duplicate,  is  the  clock- 
bell  now  in  the  campanile  of  the  stables,  facing  the  gate 
of  Kilkenny  Castle.  The  following  facts  with  reference 
to  a  bell  now  in  the  old  steeple,  adjoining  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Athlone,  have  been  contributed  by  the  Rev. 
John  S.  Joly,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Athlone: — "The  tra- 
dition amongst  the  old  parishioners  of  this  parish 
is,  that  this  bell,  which  bears  the  date  of  1683,  was 
cast  in  the  churchyard;  that  the  day  was  observed 
as  a  great  holiday ;    that  no  vehicle  was  allowed  to 
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pass  through  the  street,  and  that  the  towns-people  cast 
gold  and  silver,  in  coins  and  trinkets,  into  the  melting. 
There  is  also  a  tradition  that  the  bell  originally  belonged 
to  Clonmacnois.  This  tradition  derives  much  proba- 
biliiy  &om  the  fact  that  the  cathedral  was  plundered  by 
the  English  garrison  of  Athlone  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  as  recorded  in  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters": — 

^  A.  D.  1552. — Clonmacnois  was  plimdered  and  devas- 
tated by  the  Galls  of  Athlone,  and  the  large  bells  were 
taken  from  the  "  cloichtheach."  There  was  not  left, 
moreover,  a  bell,  small  or  large,  . .  .  which  was  not  car- 
ried off.'— pp.  34,  98. 

"  Clonmacnois  being,  like  Athlone,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon,  and  distant  from  it  only  eight  or  nine 


Bell  cast  by  Tobias  Covey,  Athlone. 


miles,  the  bell  which  the  cathedral  was  sure  to  possess^ 
and  which  the  plunderers  were  unlikely  to  leave  behind, 
could  easily  have  been  removed  to  Athlone  by  water. 
During  the  siege  of  Athlone  by  William's  army,  under 
General  Ginckell,  this  bell  was  rung  on  the  30th  June, 
1691,  at  six  o'clock,  p.m.,  as  the  signal  for  the  storming 
party  to  cross  the  river  for  the  assault  on  the  castle  (see 
Macaulay's  *  History  of  England,'  vol.  vi.,  p.  89,  ec^tiouy 
18601" 

The  bell  was  slightly  cracked  in  the  lip  in  the  year 
1869.  The  cracked  part  has  been  cut  out.  The  tone 
is  injured,  but  it  is  sufficiently  good  to  admit  of  the  bell 
being  rung  for  Divine  Service."  The  diameter  of  this  bell 
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across  the  mouth  is  2  feet  5^  inches;  the  thickness  of 
the  sound-bow,  2|  inches;  the  height  to  the  shoulder 
about  1  foot  11  inches;  round  the  shoulder  between 
bands  is  the  legend — ^  This  fob  St.  Maky's  Chtjkch  ix 
Athlone,  1682.  T.  C  It  is  cast  without  canons,  and 
has  a  flat  crown  of  about  12  inches  diameter,  and 
raised  about  1  inch  above  the  shoulder,  and  is  hung 
by  bolts  passing  through  the  crown.  The  fracture,  which 
runs  up  to  the  middle  of  the  sound-bow,  shows  the  metal 
to  be  compact  and  good  there,  though  the  waist  of  the 
bell  is  somewhat  honeycombed,  owing  probably  to  a 
deficiency  of  spare  metal  when  casting  it.  It  is  well 
moulded,  except  the  lip,  which  is  contracted,  so  as  to  be 
of  somewhat  less  diameter  than  the  sound-bow,  and  is 
also  too  thin,  consequently  it  has  been  much  chipped 
round  the  edge,  showing  that  it  has  been  often  laid  on 
its  mouth  and  carelessly  handled.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  copies  of  the  legends  that  the  ornaments  of  fleurs-de- 
lys  and  bells  used  to  fill  lip  the  spaces  between  the 
legends  and  founder's  initials,  and  also  the  latter,  are 
identical.  T.  C.  was  a  modest  man,  but  fortunately  his 
name  has  not  been  lost,  as  the  following  extract  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ's  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  kindly  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Seymour,  M.A.,  Precentor,  will  show: — '' Extracts  from 
Chapter  Acts. — Tuesday,  4th  June,  1686— Ordered,  that 
the  great  bell  of  this  church  be  new  cast ;  and  thereupon 
on  reading  of  Covey's  letter  to  the  Registrar  agreed  that 
Mr.  Covey  be  sent  for,  and  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
will  contribute  to  his  charge  in  running  up,  &c.  Tues- 
day, 7th  June,  1687 — Agreed  between  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  and  Tobias  Covey  that  he,  the  said  Covey,  shall 
take  down  the  great  tenor  bell  of  Xt.  Church  and  cast  it 
new,  he  finding  all  materials  for  the  said  work,  which 
done,  to  bring  it  back,  to  raise  it  into  the  steeple,  to 
tune  and  hang  it  up  againe,  and  all  this  to  be  done  at  his 
owne  pay,  cost,  and  charges,  mettall  onely  excepted, 
which  Dean  and  Chapter  are  to  provide.  In  considera- 
tion whereof  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  are  to  pay  unto 
the  said  Covey  £Eorty-five  pounds  sterg.,  and  to  allow  six 
pounds  for  weight  of  mettall  with  every  hundred  pounds 
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in  weight  that  the  new  bell  shall  weigh.  And  in  case 
the  said  bell  doe  miscarry  in  lifting,  the  said  Covey  is  to 
cast  it  again  at  his  owne  cost  and  charges,  the  weight  of 
mettall  excepted,  and  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  said 
Dean  and  Chapter."  This  bell,  if  it  was  cast  according 
to  agreement,  is  not  now  in  existence. 

The  name  of  ^  Tobias  Covey'  appears  in  full  on  the 
third  bell,  and  his  initials  on  the  second  bell,  of  the  ring 
of  six,  in  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Galway,  in  exactly  similar 
characters,  and  with  the  same  ornaments,  with  the  date 
1726,  and  his  marks  on  the  first  and  sixth  bells  of  1684, 
of  which  fuller  particulars  will  be  given  in  a  future 
number.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Tobias 
Covey  vras  the  founder  of  the  two  bells  for  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  and  the  bell  for  St.  Mary*s  Church,  Athlone. 
Very  probably  he  was  one  of  the  ^*socii"  of  William 
Covey  and  Roger  Purdue,  who  cast  the  bells  for  St 
Canice's  Cathedral,  for  Bishop  Benjamin  Parry,  in  1674—5, 
as  a  reference  to  the  recorded  inscriptions  will  show; 
for  the  names  of  Gulielmus  Covey  and  Rogerus  Purdue 
appear  *^  cum  sociis,''  so  that  there  must  have  been  others 
in  the  back  ground.  We  know  that  there  was  a  William 
Purdue,  for  his  tombstone  existed  at  Limerick  Cathedral; 
so  there  may  also  have  been  a  Tobias  Covey,  who  ap- 
pears as  an  expert  seven  years  afterwards.  The  Purdues 
were  established  at  Salisbury,  and  cast  many  bells  in 
the  south  and  west  of  England,  of  which  some  remain — 
notably  at  Exeter  Cathedral. 
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THE  CELTIC  RACES  OF  GREAT  AND  LESSER  BRITAIK,  OR 
ARMORICA,  DEDUCED  FROM  THE  ANCIENT  GAEL  OF 
IRELAND.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  PEDIGREES  AND  GENE- 
ALOGIES. 

BT  THE  REV.  JOHN  FRANaS  SHEARMAN. 

The  genealogy  of  the  early  Celtic  populations  of  Great 
Britain   and  Ireland,   which   this  chapter  is  designed 
to  illustrate,  reaching  far  away,  as  it  does,  into  the  he- 
roic and  semi-mythical  perioa  of  ancient  history,  is  to 
be  regarded,  to  some  extent,  as  a  fulcrum  or  starting- 
point.     Genealogies  of  a  more  advanced  though  early 
period,  to  be  included  in  this  series,  have  in  this  first 
table  their  common  source  or  origin.     It  is  needless 
to  observe  that  all  history,  even  that  of  the  most  re- 
fined and  cultured  nations,    starts  from   a  somewhat 
similar  beginning,  viz.,  the  mythic  period — the  very- 
childhood  of  history,  of  which  in  its  more  developed 
state   the   salient  facts    are  alone  remembered.     The 
mighty   river  that   rolls  down  its  floods    to  the  sea, 
having  its  origin  in  far  distant  and  unknown  lands, 
amid  unseen   mountains  and    gloomy  morasses,  may 
be  compared  to  these  prolonged  generations  reaching 
into  the  remote  and  all  but  unknown  past.     It  may  be 
possible  to  trace  the  streams  to  their  primary  sources, 
mipressed  as  they  are  on  the  almost-unchanging  page 
of  nature;  not  alwajrs  so,  however,  with  this  Hnd  of 
records,  which,  passmg  through  successive  generations, 
are    subject   to   their  ever-recurring    vicissitudes  and 
changes.     Thus  it  happens  that,  in  the  primary  eth- 
nologic history  of  Europe,   we  find  that  the  Celts  or 
Gael  preceded  the  Teuton,  who,  in  their  turn,  drove  the 
earlier  population  westwards  to  the  ocean,  whence  they 
recoiled,  and  Imperial  Rome  and  the  sacred  shrines  of 
Delphi  felt  their  power,  which  was  expended  in  form- 
ing for  themselves  a  new  home  in  Galatia,  not  far  re- 
moved from  their  Aryan  cradle-land.^ 


^  The  Celts  appear  to  have  been  the  of  the  great  rirers  which  offered  an  eiay 
first  of  the  Aryan  people  who  came  to  way  to  trarel  westwards.  They  imprinted 
Europe,  foUowingi  probably,  the  course     Celtic  names,  still  unchanged,  on  these 
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Japhcth,  son  of  Noah.  : 


Mosoch. 
lliubal. 


12  MagofT  ■ 


Sistenn. 
Fircenn. 


'  Book  of  Fermoy,* 
fol.57a,  col.  I. 


13  Riath. 

Fexius  Farsa. 

Niull. 

Gaedhil. 

Asruith. 

Sruith. 

Heber  Scuit. 
20  Bcogaman. 

Oeamon. 

Taith. 

Agnomon. 

Lamfin. 

Hcber  glun  fin. 

Agnoman. 

Febric  Glas. 

Nemnual. 

Niadh. 
JO  Allaidh. 

Arcadb. 

Dcagh. 

Brath. 

Breoghan  - 


14  Joban. 
Jobaath. 
Asra. 
Khaa. 
Abhar. 
Aoth. 
Athacht. 
Semoibh. 
Baoidh. 
Tai. 

Agmoman. 
Fcithur. 
Alann. 
Isacon  == 


13  Fathach  -~ 


14  Rramint. 
Asruith. 
Sruith  = 


14 


Albanus. 


Man* 
Buan. 
Agnoman. 
Istoroth. 
18  Parth   ,- 


28  Briutus,  ancestor  of 
the  Britanni  at  the  ri- 
ver .Somme  in  Gaul, 
of  the  Llcogyr  (Leo- 
grians),  the  Breinach, 
the  Deivyr  in  Itritain. 
"  Nennius,"  Ir.  Ver., 
cap.  33.  &c. 


Tortan. 

Fea,  a  ^uo  Magh 
Fi'a,  Barony  of 
Rathvilly,  Car- 
low ;  cleared  of 
wooa  by  his  tribe. 


.Sera  - 
or  Shra, 


Fin,  a  quo 
Fife, 
N.  B. 


FlDAt 

Ck. 


•  Celtic  Sc 


I 
Bile. 
jO  Miledh  ^ 
ancestor 
of  the 
modem 
Irish. 

37  Erimon. 

Irial. 

Ethrial. 
40  Follomhan  ~ 
a  quo 


Lugaidh, 
a  quo  Corca 
Laoighe  and 
O'DriscoU,  &c. 


i 1 

18  Partholan,  the  first  =  Delgnaidh.        Stam. 

who  settled  in  Ireland  | 

at  Inis  Saimer,  in  the  Thuan. 

river  Erne.     His  peo-  Survived  the 

pic  were  cut  off  by  a  plague, 

plague    at  .Sen  Magh  Fabled  to  havr 

n-Altha,  Edair,  in  S.  lived  to  the  time 

Fingal,  Co.  Dublin.  of  St.  Patrick. 


I 


37  Eber,  a  quo 
47th  Oilill 
Olum,  K.M., 
d.  236. 


37  Amergin. 
37  Irr  ^ 


19  Ruadhre,  drowned  in 
Lough  Ruadhre,  now 
L.  Erne. 
Other  names  for  these : — 
Orbha.    Fkaron. 
Fkrgna. 
"Keating,  Hist. I." p. 83. 


19  Stainghe,  buried 
in  .SlieveSlainghe, 
now  SHcve  Donard 
in  Down. 


19  Laighlinnc. 


60  Lacghaire  Lore. 

76  A  quo  Brc^al  Brcac  - 


60  Cobhtach  Cael  Bregh, 
a  quo  The  Ultonians. 


53    RUADRlMOR  =^ 

a  quo  the 
Rudricians. 


77  Connla. 

Nuadhat. 

Carthach. 

Labraidh. 

Lugaidh. 

OilUl. 

Sedna. 

larr. 

Ere. 

Crimpthan  Mor. 
87  Aencus  Osrithb, 
a  quo  the  Ossorians 


77  Lugaidh  Lottfin. 
Sedna  Siothach. 
Nuadha  Nect. 
Fergus  Fairghe. 
Rossa  Ruacui. 
Finn  File. 

Conchobar  Abradh  Ruad. 
Mogh  Corb. 
Cucorb,  a  quo  4th 
Cathair  Mor,  K.  I., 
slain  A.D.  177. 


34  Slainghc,  K.  of  Ireland, 
died  at  Duma  Slainghe 
Dinnrigh,  now  Bally- 
knockan  Moat,  near 
Leighlin  Bridge. 

34  Ruadhri,  si.  at  Bruigh- 

na-Boinne. 

35  Starn  = 


57  Core,  a  f«tf  O'Con- 
nor of  Corcomroe, 
and  O'Loughlin. 


54  Cm^a. 
Capi. 
Fiachadh. 
Cas. 

Amergin. 

59  CONAL  CkRNACH    - 


55  Rossa  Ruadh  =  Roick. 


Fergus  mac  Roich 


57  CiAR,  a  quo  Ciar 
andO'Conorof ; 


60  Iiial  Glunmor,  a^M^  60  Laegsech  Cen  Moi 

and  23rd  in  descent,  Eponymus  of  the 

C  VRLBADH,  King  of  O'Moorcs  of  Lcix. 
Ulster,  A.D.  364-371. 


34  Sengan. 

34  Oibh^en,  slain  by  £0- 
chaidh  mac  Ere. 


34  Go 

35  Kii 

36  Kr( 


36  Fiacha  Ccnfinnan,  si.  by 
Rinnal  mac  Gen  an. 
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The  Saxmatian  or  Slavonic  populations  followed  the 
Teutons :  pressing  forward  with  a  lesser  energy,  they 
expended  their  progressive  power  before  they  reached 
mid-Europe.  Of  these  earlj^  races  we  have  historic 
details  more  or  less  full,  which  enable  the  ethnologist 
to  trace  their  settlements  in  modem  Europe.  Preceding 
them  was  a  still  earlier  people,  whose  origin  is  lost  in 
the  chaos  of  history — the  Iberians,  Basques,  and  Pelasgi. 
Their  representatives  still  exist  on  the  south-western 
seaboards  of  France  and  Portugal — ^the  Pelasgi  being 
represented  by  the  Albanian  and  kindred  races.  The 
Lapponic  peoples  of  the  extreme  north  of  Europe,  the 
Finlanders,  and  perhaps  the  Esquimaux,  if  not  of  cog- 
nate descent,  may  represent  a  still  more  remote  swarm 
from  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  in  Asia. 

Of  the  primary  inhabitants  of  these  islands  we  know 
but  little.  The  scanty  remains  of  their  civilization  found 
in  ancient  caves,  water-drifts,  and  burial  mounds,  tell 
their  own  tale,  and  have  enabled  ethnologists  and  scien- 
tists to  speak  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived  as  the 
Stone,  Brass  and  Iron  periods,  and  to  speculate  on  their 
civilization  from  these  imperfect  data,  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  language,  descent,  and  religion  still  involved  in 
mystery.  The  bardic  accounts  of  the  early  populations 
of  these  islands,  crude  and  chaotic  as  they  are,  take  the 
place  of  more  reliable  history,  and  clothe  undoubted 
ethnologic  facts  and  events  with  a  kind  of  legendary 
interest,  supplementing  in  some  degree  our  inability 
to  search  with  more  certainty  into  their  now  but  little- 
known  history. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  ancient  Irish  and  British  po- 
pulations are  little  more  than  a  long  extended  list  of  their 


ancient  vater-ways,  on  mountains,  and  on  Isle  of  Man.  Its  cognate  language,  the 
other  remarkable  natoral  objects.  Their  Grmiaic  or  Welsh,  still  flourishes  in  w  ales, 
language  was  once  spoken  in  the  Alpine  The  Gaulish  names  of  kings,  rirers,  and 
▼alleys  of  Helvetia ;  it  could  be  traced  in  mountains,  &c.,  mentioned  by  Julius 
Umbrian  and  Oscan  language  of  Kid-  Cassar  in  his  History  of  the  Gallic  War, 
Italy,  whence  it  passed  into  Hiberia  and  can  be  easily  interpreted  by  modem  Gaelic 
Oaui ;  whence,  according  to  one  old  tra-  schohirs.  The  modem  science  of  Gompa- 
dition,  the  Celts  came  to  Britain,  at  least  rative  Philology  gives  a  promise  of  sta- 
te the  southern  shore.  The  language  of  bilitating  the  Celto-Hlbemian  traditions 
the  Celt  still  Hvee  in  Ireland  and  in  the  regarding  the  migrations  of  the  primary 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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kings,  with  legendary  or  bardic  details  connected  with 
some  of  them,  resting  on  a  substratum  of  genuine  his- 
tory. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  list  of  Irish  kings, 
the  antiquity  of  which  Mr.  Pinkerton,  by  no  means  an 
unsceptical  writer,  admits,  though  he  will  not  allow  to 
the  Insh  the  knowledge  of  letters  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  He  thus  writes :  "  Foreigners  may 
imagine  that  it  is  granting  too  much  to  the  Irish  to  allow 
them  a  list  of  kings  more  ancient  than  those  of  any  other 
country  in  modem  Europe ;  but  the  singularly  compact 
and  remote  situation  of  that  island,  and  its  freedom  from 
Roman  conquest',  and  from  the  concussion  of  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  may  infer  this  allowance  not  too 
much.  But  all  contended  for  is  the  list  of  kings,  so 
easily  preserved  by  the  repetition  of  bards  at  high  so- 
lemnities, and  some  grand  events  of  history ;  for  to  ex- 
Eect  a  certain  detail  and  regular  order  in  the  pagan 
istory  of  Ireland  were  extravagant"  ("Inquiry  into 
the  History  of  Scotland"),  Mr.  Skene  is  more  reserved 
in  his  estimate  of  early  Irish  history.  Its  chronology, 
he  considers,  begins  after  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Ocha,  A.  D.  482  ;  "  and  that  the  previous  annals  are  arti- 
ficially-constructed history,  in  which  some  fragments  of 
genuine  annals  and  some  historic  tales  founded  on  fact 
are  embedded  in  a  mass  of  tradition,  legend,  and  fable" 
("  Celtic  Scotland"  I.,  p.  26,  c.  180,  nn).  Though  we 
nave  no  means  of  determining  at  what  period  annalistic 
history  was  compiled  with  regard  to  authentic  chronology, 
such  as  that  was  before  the  Christian  era,  we  may  safely 
infer,  from  the  remarks  of  the  annalist  Tighemach,  who 
died  in  1088,  that  the  historical  documents  existing  in 
his  time  were  all  regarded  by  him  as  uncertain  before 
the  period  of  Cimbaeth,  who  began  to  reign  about  305 
years  before  the  Christian  era  His  words  are  very  sig- 
nificant: ^^  Omnia  monumenta  Scotorum  usque  Cimbeath 
incerta  erant."  These  words,  as  the  learned  Dr.  0*Dono- 
van  remarks,  must  inspire  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  this 
compiler,  which  commands  respect  for  those  facts  he  has 
transmitted  to  us,  even  when  they  relate  to  the  period 
antecedent  to  the  Christian  era : — 

The  belief  that  these  ancient  immigrants  had  some 
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knowledge  of  letters  is  alluded  to  by  Dr.  GeofErey  Keat- 
ing, where,  in  speaking  of  the  schools  stated  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Fenius  Farsadh,  grandson  of  Magog, 
"  Fenius    sets   up   schools    to  teach  the   several   lan- 

Sages  on  the  plain  of  Seanar,  in  the  city  which  the 
1  droma  Sneachta  calls  Eothonia."     He  then  gives  an 
account  of  the  doing  of  Fenius  in  cap.  ii.  part  ii.  of  his 
history  (O'Mahony's  ed.),  p.  163c.     In  the  "Books  of 
Ballyxnote"  and  "  Lecan''  there  are  references  to  these 
schools  and  their  professors:  "  Fenius  Farrsaigh  (i.  e.  the 
antiquary),  son  of  Eoghan;  and  lar  the  son  of  Nema; 
and  Gael  the  son  of  Ethiur — the  three  Saidh  or  profes- 
sors it  was  that  invented  these  dialects,  et  apud  Eoterean 
civitatem  they  invented  them"  ("  Bk.  of  Lecan,"  fol.  152a, 
quoted  in  O'Curry's  "Lectures,"  p.  501,  vol.  1).     The 
knowledge  of  letters  is  involved  to  a  great  degree  with 
the  genuineness  and  accuracy  of  our  ancient  annals. 
Dr.  O'Donovan  conjectures  that  the  Irish  had  the  use  of 
letters  about  the  period  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  king  of 
Ireland,  a.  d.  253-277.     Mr.  John  O'Mahony,  the  learned 
transjator  of  Dr.  Keating's  "  History  of  Ireland,"  thinks 
that  Dr.  O'Donovan  has  yielded  too  much  to  modern 
scepticism,   and  to  that   criticism   that  will  allow  no 
civilization  to  Western  Europe  but  what  came  from 
Greece  or  Rome,  when  he  admits  the  possibility  of  the 
pagan  priesthood  of  Ireland  having  only  received  the 
use  of  letters  in  the  days  of  Cormac  Mac  Art.     He  then 
asks;  "Were  the  silent  letters  all  pronounced  in  the  days 
of  that  king  ? "    Unless  they  were,  he  does  not  know 
how,  except  by  divine  and  special  inspiration,  the  Irish 
^stem  of  orthography  coula  have  been  arranged  since 
then,  without  the  aid  of  the  comparative  etymologist. 
In  truth,  modem  science  is  vain  over  its  acquisitions. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  priesthood  of  any  Cau- 
casian nation  that  left  the  East  after  they  had  been  first 
made  known  could  ever  have  entirely  lost  the  use  of  let- 
ters.    The  Irish-written  tongue  shows  by  internal  evi- 
dence that  the  men  who  had  the  guardianship  of  its 
traditions  never  did  lose  that  science.    The  masses  might 
have  been,  and  were  no  doubt,  ignorant  and  savage 
enough,  but  the  priests  or  bards  could  scarcely  have 
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been  so  ...  .  Modem  men  of  science,  and  Englishmen 
more  especially,  are  most  anxious  to  make  out  their 
progenitors  to  have  been  naked  sayages.  The  Barbari 
could  not,  however,  have  been  savages.  No  savages 
could  meet  the  disciplined  legions  of  Rome  "  (Dr.  Kea- 
ting's  preface,  p.  Ixx.,  note).  Notwithstanding  this  re- 
trogression on  the  part  of  some  scientists,  the  more 
humane  and  intelligent  of  their  modem  representatives, 
English,  Irish  and  Scotch,  will  agree  with  that  writer, 
and  stand  together  to  repel  these  baseless  calumnies  re- 
flecting on  our  common  though  very  remote  ancestors. 

Though  these  remarks  are  chiefly  referred  to  old  Irish 
history,  they  are,  for  the  same  or  stronger  reasons,  ap 
plicable  to  that  of  ancient  Britain,  which  has  its  origm 
in  these  or  kindred  ancient  sources.  It  was,  doubtless, 
cherished  with  the  same  care  by  the  British  Druids  and 
historians  as  their  Hibernian  congeners  bestowed  on  their 
own  native  historic  records. 

The  early  civilization  and  literature  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  existing  before  their  contact  with  Western 
nations,  has  never  been  called  into  question.  The  nations 
of  the  West  of  Europe  may  justly  claim,  the  same  for- 
bearance from  writers  and  critics  who  can  see  no  civili- 
zation or  culture  unless  it  comes  through  a  classical 
channel.  Had  these  western  races  been  allowed  to  de- 
velop their  national  tendencies  and  idiosyncrasies  un- 
influenced by  Latin  or  Grecian  interference  or  conquest, 
they  would  probably  have  presented  nearly  the  same 
features  as  those  of  the  Eastern  nations.  It  is  evident 
that  there  was,  amid  the  historic  races  of  Europe,  a 
culture  existing  even  before  Etruscan  or  Pelasgian  civi- 
lization moulded  ancient  manners  or  ideas.  All  this  was 
overspread  and  concealed  under  the  influences  of  the 
ever-advancing  conquests  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  most  decided  evidence  that  the  Irish  had  the 
use  of  letters  before  the  difihision  of  Christianity  through 
the  ministrations  of  St.  Patrick  is  derived  from  the  ac- 
count of  Coelestius,  an  Irishman  who  was  educated  in 
Britain  at  a  monastic  school  in  S.  Wales,  Caerworgom, 
where  a  college  is  said  to  have  been  founded  before 
A.  D.  376  by  the  Roman  Governor  of  Britain,  Theo- 
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dosius,  father  of  the  emperor  of  that  name.  Coelestius, 
Morgan  or  Pelagius,  Magonius  and  Palladius  were 
students  in  this  college,  which  was  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed circa  A.  D.  394  in  one  of  the  frequent  raids  of 
the  insular  Irish,  under  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
king  of  Ireland,  a.  d.  379-405.  Mctgonius,  then  a  youth, 
was  taken  into  slavery  in  Ireland ;  the  others  escaped 
this  fate,  and  got  beyond  the  sea,  and  finally  to  Rome, 
where  Pelagius  gave  his  name  to  a  heresy  originated  by 
Sufinus,  a  Syrian  monk ;  and  Palladius,  keeping  in  the 
course  of  orthodoxy,  became,  it  is  said,  a  deacon  of  the 
Roman  church,  a  bishop  in  Britain,  and,  finally,  the  first 
apostle  and  bishop  of  the  Scots  who  believed  in  Christ 
in  Ireland.  While  Ccdestius  was  in  Rome,  or  in  the  East, 
he  excited  the  ire  of  St.  Jerome  by  his  adverse  criti- 
cisms on  his  commentaries  on  St.  raul's  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  In  his  proemium  to  the  third  Book  of  Je- 
remiah he  speaks  more  fully  of  his  adversary  Coelestius 
and  his  abettor  Alpinus,  both  described  as  Scota  It 
appears  from  Gennadius,  who  flourished  A.  d.  495,  that 
Ooelestius  was  a  lettered  youth  before  he  left  his  native 
country.  Gennadius  states  (de  Scrip.  Ecclesiasticis\ 
that  he  wrote  to  his  parents  in  Ireland  from  his  Britisn 
monastery  three  epistles,  which  contained  the  necessary 
instructions  for  all  who  were  desirous  of  serving  God. 
His  words  are :  '^Coelestius  antequam  Pelagianum  dogma 
incurreret  imo  adhuc  adolescens  scripsit  ad  parentes  de 
monasterio  epistolas  in  modum  libellorum  tres,  omnibus 
Deiim  desiderantibus  necessarias;  moralis  siquidem  in 
eis  dictis  nil  vitii  postmodum  proditi  sed  totum  ad  vir- 
tutis  incitamentum  tenuit" 

This  passage  evidently  proves  that  the  Scotica  gens, 
as  his  race  is  so  called  by  St.  Jerome,  had  the  use  of  let- 
ters towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  and  that  there 
were  a  number  of  persons  then  in  Ireland  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  literary  productions  of  Coelestius. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  early  coloni- 
zation of  the  British  isles,  as  pourtrayed  in  tnis  chart 
of  primary  genealogies,  we  have  only  to  follow  the 
lights  held  out  by  the  ancient  bards  while  groping 
through  this  obscure  and  mythic  period.     They  make 
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the  Biblical  genealogy  the  terminus  or  starting-point, 
which  it  must  be  allowed  gives  an  air  of  suspicion  and 
extravagance  to  their  claims  for  credibility.  This  must 
be  attributed  to  Christian  influences,  which  very  natu- 
rally found  in  the  Bible  a  term  wherewith  to  begin, 
engrafting  a  series  of  names  to  fill  up  the  chasm  between 
the  dispersion  of  the  human  race  and  the  dawn  of  the 
historic  period. 

The  ethnologic  legends  of  the  Celts  are  chiefly  pre- 
served in  the  "  Leabhar  Gabhala  or  Book  of  Conquests," 
compiled  in  the  17th  century  from  earlier  authorities  by 
Michael  O'Clery,  one  of  the  Four  Masters  who  compiled 
the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters."  These  ancient 
manuscripts  are  described  by  the  late  Mr.  O'Curry, 
"  Lectures  on  the  MS.  Material  of  Irish  History,"  vol.  i. 
p.  13.  After  naming  some  of  the  lost  or  now-unknown 
manuscripts,  from  extracts  still  extant  and  ancient  de- 
scriptions of  them,  he  speaks  of  a  book  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  special  historical  repertory  of  the 
earliest  immigrants  to  Erinn.  This  was  the  "  CSn  Droma 
Snechta,"  i  e.  the  vellum  book  of  Drum  Snechta,  now 
Drumsnat,  in  the  Co.  Monaghan.  The  "  Book  of  Down- 
patrick"  or  Dun-da-Leathglas,  of  "Flann  Mainestrech," 
t.  e.  of  Monaster  Boice,  and  others,  are  spoken  of  as 
being  also  the  repertories  of  these  very  early  legends. 

I. — ^THE  ABORIGINES  OR  FOMORIANS. 

Our  bards  were  not  content  to  begin  their  histories  of 
the  various  emigrants  to  Ireland  with  Partholon  after 
the  Noachian  deluge.  They  bring  hither  three  of  the 
daughters  of  Cain.  A  second  legend,  and  one  much 
more  likely,  if  referred  to  some  jperiod  after  the  deluge, 
says  that  Ireland  was  discovered  by  fishermen  who  were 
blown  out  to  sea,  and  landed  on  the  shores  of  Erin,  a 
very  natural  and  not  unlikely  way  of  discovering  new 
countries.  A  third  legend  brings  a  woman  called  Cesair, 
daughter  of  Bith,  son  of  Noah,  with  her  company,  among 
whom  was  Fintann,  who  is  fabled  to  have  ouUived  the 
deluge,  surviving  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  to  whom  he 
recounted  his   experiences.     The  occurrence  of  absurd 
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legends,  sucli  as  these  and  some  others  of  a  like  nature, 
should  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  all  ancient  Celtic 
traditions  are  fabulous  as  to  the  chief  and  primary  facts ; 
for  amid  such  a  mass  of  rubbish  and  spoil  there  may 
lurk  eyen  a  germ  of  fact,  though  misapplied  and  un- 
chronologically  placed. 

The  arrival  of  Partholon  and  his  colony  was  called  the 
irst  immigration,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  it  cannot  be  the 
first,  for  we  find  an  account  of  a  still  earlier  people  who 
opposed  the  new  comers.  These  aborigines  were  doubt- 
less some  of  the  yery  archaic  races  dwelling  in  Western 
Europe  long  before  me  dawn  of  history.  They  are  said 
to  have  lived  by  "fishing  and  fowling  two  hundred  years 
before  the  advent  of  Partholon."  The  only  remains  of 
this  race  are  perhaps  the  flints,  arrow-heads,  fishing- 
hooks,  and  stone  implements  of  a  very  remote  period, 
with  some  engraved  bones,  and  other  materials,  which 
tell  the  history  of  a  very  primitive  people.  These  or 
their  descendants  were  called  Foimoraigh,  robbers  or 
pirates,  a  name  acquired  when  they  grew  strong  enough 
to  oppress  the  Partholanians. 

n. — ^THE  PARTHOLONIANS.* 

The  arrival  of  Partholon  took  place,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.  m.  2242,  about  300 
years  after  the  deluge.  The  synchronism  of  Flann  of 
Monasterboice  places  this  event  about  1000  years  after 
the  deluga  However  this  may  be,  the  legend  brings 
Partholan  from  "  Greig  Medhonagh,"  supposed  to  be 
Mygdonia,  in  the  north-east  of  Asia  Minor.  They  trsice 
his  course  through  the  Muir  Torrean  or  Mediterranean 
Sea,  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  Inbhir  Scene,  or 
Kenmaire  river,  in  Kerry.  The  Welsh  Bruts  have  a 
curious  though  unchronoloncal  story  of  his  wanderings 
at  sea-  Gurgant  Varvdrwch  ap  Beli  ap  Dunwul  Mo'elmut, 
king  of  Britain,  went  on  a  military  expedition  to  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  and,  on  his  return,  passing  through 
the  Isles  of  Ore,  he  came  up  with  thirty  ships,  which 
were  full  of  men  and  women,  and  finding  them  there, 
he  seized  their    chief,   whose    name  was    Partholym. 
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Hereupon  this  chief  prayed  his  protection,  telling  him 
they  were  called  Barclenses,  had  been  driven  from 
Spain,  and  were  roving  on  the  seas  to  find  a  place  of 
settlement;  he  therefore  entreated  Gurgant  to  grant 
them  permission  to  abide  in  some  part  of  the  island, 
as  they  had  been  at  sea  for  a  year  and  a-hal£  Gur- 
gant, having  thus  learned  whence  they  were  and  what 
was  their  purpose,  directed  them,  with  his  good  will, 
to  go  to  Ireland,  which  at  the  time  lay  waste  and  un- 
inhabited. Thither,  therefore,  they  went,  and  there  they 
settled,  and  peopled  the  country,  and  their  descendanta 
are  to  this  day  in  Ireland. 

The  Irish  legend  does  not  bring  Partholon  so  far 
northward  as  the  Orkney  islands,  nor  does  it  give  the 
number  of  his  ships  or  other  details,  though  we  are  told 
that  he  had  in  his  ship  his  four  sons  and  a  thousand 
warriors.  However,  the  two  versions  of  the  legend 
are  quite  reconcilable;  and  it  is  curious  to  find,  ac- 
cording to  the  generation  numbers  in  the  accompanying 
genealogical  chart,  that  Partholon's  number  is  18,  and 
Gurgant  ap  Beli  is  26,  a  discrepancy  not  very  great  for 
so  early  a  period. 

The  place  where  Partholon  settled  was  near  the 
estuary  of  the  Eiver  Erne,  at  Inis  Saimer.  On  his  ar- 
rival the  Fomorians  gave  him  battle  on  the  plain  of 
Magh  Itha,  on  the  River  Finn  in  Donegal.  Their 
leader  was  Cical  Gregencosach,  the  "  short-legged,"  son 
of  Golb,  son  of  Garb ;  he  fell  in  this  engagement,  wiih 
many  of  his  followers,  and  the  new  comers  increased 
and  multiplied  in  their  new  home&  Some  localities 
are  named  after  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Partholan : 
Magh  Fea,  a  plain  in  the  barony  of  Ravilly,  Co.  Carlow, 
was  disforested  by  his  cousin  Feadha,  son  of  Tortan, 
son  of  Shru.  Fea  was  buried  in  a  cairn  on  one  of  the 
surrounding  mountains  called  Dolrai  Maighe  Feadha. 

In  course  of  time  the  ]Partholonians  were  cut  off  hy 
a  plague;  9000  were  stricken,  and  died  on  Shen  Magn 
n-ealtha  Edair — ^the  old  plain  of  the  flocks  of  Edair— 
a  historic  personage  who  lived  many  centuries  later 
at  Ben  Edair  or  Howth.  The  hill  of  Tallaght,  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  plain,  was  called   *^  Taim- 
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leacth  Muintire  Partholoin,"  i  e.  the  burial  of  the  plague- 
stricken  descendants  or  people  of  Partholon  ("  Ogygia," 
iii.  cap.  T.),  a  name  yerifiea  by  ancient  funeral  remains 
found  there,  and  the  yery  frequent  occurrence  of  cist- 
yaens  and  undoubted  pagan  interments  discoyered  at 
Tallaght  Hill  when  the  yirgin  soil  is  brought  under 
coltiyation.  These  widely  remote  places  mentioned  in 
these  legends  proye  that  the  Partholonians  liyed  a  long 
time  in  the  country,  and  spread  themselyes  along  the 
seaboard.  There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  as  to 
the  names  of  the  sons  of  Partholon,  Er  Orbha,  Ferann, 
and  Fergna;  their  aliases  were  Euadhri,  Slainge,  and 
Laighlinne,  which  were  also  the  names  of  Firbolg  and 
Milesian  chieftains.  Thejr  are  probably  allegorical,  re- 
ferring to  arts  and  institutions  efiected  in  Ireland  during 
the  sway  of  these  yarious  immigrants  (see  O'Mahony's 
"Keating,"  p.  119,  note  35). 

IIL — ^THE  NEMIDHIANS. 

The  next  colony  was  led  by  Nemidh,  a  chief  of  the 
same  race  as  Partholon.  He  is  said  to  haye  come  hither 
from  Scythia  by  the  Euxine,  the  Riphathian  mountains, 
the  Northern  8ea  or  Baltic,  to  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus 
or  Jutland,  and  thence  across  the  German  Ocean  to 
Britain.  Passing  through  Strathclyde,  Nemidh,  or  a 
later  descendant,  Nemidh  son  of  Badrai,  gaye  his  name 
to  Ailclyde,  or  the  rock  of  Dumbarton,  Nemthor,  or  Tor- 
nemidh(Nemidhs  tor  or  rock),  the  Nemeton  or  Nemantu- 
ron  of  the  geographer  of  Rayenna.  Nemidh  landed  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  probably  at  Rinn  Semni  or  Island- 
Magee,  where  he  erected,  by  the  enforced  aid  of  the 
four  sons  of  Madan  Muinreamhor,  chief  of  the  Fomo- 
rians,  whom  he  found  in  these  places,  Rath  Kimbaeth 
in  Seyni,  and  Rathcinnech  in  Tir  Eoghain,  Tyrone. 
Nemidh  defeated  the  Fomorians  in  three  battles,  at 
Slieye  Bladma  or  Slieyebloom,  in  the  north  of  Ossory, 
at  Rosfreachan  in  Murrisk,  Co.  Mayo,  where  Gan  and 
Genann  were  slain ;  at  Murbolg  in  Dal  Riada,  where 
Stam,  son  of  Nemidh,  fell  by  the  hand  of  Conainff  mac 
Faebar.     The  Fomorians  were  also  defeated  in  Lemster 
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at  Cnamh  Ross  (Camross  Carlow  (?)  )  by  Arthur,  son  of 
Nemidb,  and  his  nephew  Ibcan,  son  of  Stam.  Nemidh 
appears  to  haye  finally  settled  in  the  Great  Island  in 
Cork  haven  called  Ard  Nemidh,  where  he  died  by  a 
plague  which  cut  off  two  thousand  of  his  people. 

The  race  of  Nemidh  being  decimated,  the  Fomoiians 
attacked  the  survivors,  aided  by  More,  son  of  Dei- 
loidh,  and  Conaing  son  of  Foebhar,  whose  stronghold 
was  Tor  Conaing,  on  Tory  island  or  Toirinis.  The 
defeated  Nemidhians  were  so  cruelly  oppressed  that 
they  were  driven  to  a  stem  resistance;  they  attacked 
the  tower  of  Conaing,  and  destroyed  it,  defeating 
Conaing  himself  and  More,  who  again  came  across  the 
seas  to  his  assistance  in  the  battle  on  the  sea-shore 
of  the  island.  The  strife  was  fatal  to  both  parties; 
the  returning  tide  drowned  most  of  those  who  escaped 
the  sword.  More 'succeeded  in  getting,  however,  pos- 
session of  the  country,  and  the  defeated  Nemidluans 
resolved  to  abandon  their  adopted  land.  Simeon  Breac, 
son  of  Stam,  who  had  fallen  by  the  sword  of  Conaing 
mac  Faebhar  at  Moybolg,  in  Dalradia,  led  his  followers 
to  the  north-eastern  countries  called  "the  dreary  rugged 
Greig,"  where  his  kinsmen  were  settled,  pursuing  their 
migration  westward.  Jobath  and  his  followers  took  the 
same  route.  Britan  Moel,  i.  e.  the  bald,  stayed  midway 
in  his  course,  and  settled  in  the  Lowlands  of  Mid-Britain, 
in  Strathclyde,  then  called  Dobhar  and  lar  Dobhar,  the 
narrow  land  between  the  eastern  and  western  waters,  the 
Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 

Britan  Moel,  son  or  descendant  of  Nemidh,  called 
Prydan  by  the  Welsh  and  Old  British,  in  accord  with  the 
Irish  tradition,  is  regarded  as  the  eponymus  or  patriarch 
of  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde,  being,  according  to  the 
Albanic  Duan,  the  Patriarch  of  the  second  race  which 
settled  in  Alban  ("Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales," 
vol.  i  p.  80): — 

"  Britan  Mael,  the  son  of  Princes, 
Koble  the  trunk  from  whence  he  spread, 
The  son  of  the  red-sided  chief  from  Leg-Magh, 
From  whom  all  the  Sreathnaigh  are  sprung." 

O'Mahony's  Keating,  p.  128. 
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Another  account  of  this  migration  in  the  "  Book  of 
Balljanote,"  fol.  15,  states  that  Britan  Mael,  with  his 
father  Fergus  Leithderg,  or  the  "  half  red,"  and  his  fol- 
lowers went  for  refuge  to  Moen  Conaing,  another  of 
the  strongholds  of  Conaing  mac  Faebar,  in  the  Island  of 
Anglesey,  then  known  as  Moen  Conaing,  so  called  from 
a  Cyclopean  fortress  the  remains  of  which  still  exist  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Menai  Straits  or  Sruith  Moenai, 
the  river  or  stream  of  Moen,  whence  the  name  Mona 
applied  to  Anglesey,  "from  whence  their  race  filled 
the  great  island  of  Britain,  which  they  inhabited  until 
the  coining  of  the  Saxons,  who  drove  the  descend- 
ants of  Brutus  to  one  border  of  the  country,  and  the 
descendants  of  Britan  Mael  back  to  Moen  Chonaing 
(Mona  or  Anglesey),  on  the  other  border."  The  return- 
ing of  the  race  of  Britan  Moel  to  this  island  refers  to 
the  migration  of  the  Strathclyde  and  Cambrian  popu- 
lations to  Wales,  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century, 
under  Cunedda  and  his  sons,  on  account  of  the  Saxon 
and  Pictish  inroads  on  their  country  between  the  Roman 
walls.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mona  was  popu- 
lated from  Ireland,  and  that  some  portion  of  the  race  of 
Britan  Moel,  soon  after  their  arrival  there,  went  north- 
wards, and  occupied  Strathclyde.  These  Nemidians 
were  a  Druidical  peoi)le,  and  Anglesey  thus  became  the 
chief  seat  of  the  British  Druids,  and  the  centre  of  that 
national  spirit  among  the  ancient  Britons  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Roman  generals,  and  induced  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus  to  invade  its  sacred  precincts  in  the 
year  61.  Seventeen  years  later,  Agricola  led  the  Roman 
legions  again  into  the  island,  massacred  the  Druids, 
and  demolished  their  sacred  groves  and  temples  (vide 
O'Curr/s  ^'  Lectures,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  186). 

In  this  Prydan  Moel  commences  the  line  of  the  an- 
cient British  kings.  From  his  son  or  descendant  Dun- 
warth  Hen  descends  in  about  forty-four  generations 
Don  or  Danedd,  ancestor  of  Gwyddion  ap  Don,  chief  of 
Mona  and  Arvon,  in  North  Wales,  who  lived  at  the  end 
of  the  3rd  century.  Gwyddion  was  one  of  the  Welsh 
reguli  who  allowed  the  Gwyddel  or  Irish  to  settle  on  the 
western  coast  of  Wales.     His  son  Goronwy  Bevr,  king 
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of  Penllyn  in  Merioneth,  was  slain  by  Llew  Uawgyffes, 
"  of  the  steady  hand,"  one  of  the  three  "  Rhuddvaawg" 
or  blood-stained  warriors  of  Britain.  The  grave  of 
Groronwy  was  at  Llech  Goronwy  in  Ardudwy,  Carnar- 
von. He  is  connected  with  tne  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  near  Bala  in  Penllyn,  called  Castell  Goronwy 
Bevr  o  Penllyn.  His  son  Aivrydd,  a  chieftain  of  Gwa- 
radawg  on  the  Menai  Straits,  was  father  of  Mawon 
Maenwyn,  latinized  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick 
Magonius,  but  more  usually  Mevannus  elsewhere. 
He  was  bom  near  Lloughor  in  Gower,  South  Wales, 
A.  D.  372,  and  was  the  disciple  of  St.  German  of  Aux- 
erre,  by  whom  his  uncouth  British  name  Mawan  was 
changed  to  Magonius,  to  which  St  Celestine  added 
the  official  title  Patricius,  when  he  sent  him  in  432  to 
take  the  place  of  Palladius,  sent  as  the  first  bishop  of 
the  Scots  who  believed  in  Christ,  in  Ireland. 

Tracing  the  descendants  of  Dunwarth  Hen  through 
Elydyr  war  (32),  in  fifteen  generations  from  him, 
occurs  Bleidydd  ap  Meirion,  king  of  Britain.  He  had, 
according  to  these  ancient  authorities,  two  sons.  Caffo, 
ancestor  of  Beli  Mawr,  and  Llyr  (48)  ap  Bleidydd,  the 
very  remote  ancestor  of  the  Armorican  Britains,  through 
Conan  Meriadawg,  a  descendant  of  Bran,  called  "  ap 
Llyr,"  his  remote  ancestor,  twenty-six  generations  in- 
tervening between  them.  There  were  others  who  bore 
that  name,  one,  Llyr  Leiadiath,  i.  e.  of  the  half  or  barba- 
rous speech  ;  who,  according  to  the  British  legend,  was 
father  of  Manawdyn  ap  Llyr.  This  identifies  him  with 
Mananan  mac  Lir  of  the  Irish  legends,  and  shows  that 
Llyr  of  the  mixed  speech  or  bilingual  tongue  was  a  diffe- 
rent person  from  Llyr  ap  Bleidydd. 

The  same  confusion  surrounds  Mananan  son  of  Lir. 
There  were  four  persons  of  that  name.  Mananan  mac 
Alloit,  a  Druid  of  the  Tuath  de  Danaan;  his  proper 
name  was  Oirbsenn ;  he  fell  defending  the  sovereignty 
of  Connaught  at  Moy  Cullen,  by  Uillean,  grandson  of 
Nuadhat  of  the  silver  hand.  From  him  Lough  Corrib 
has  its  name,  i  e.  Loch  Orbsenn  or  Corbsenn.  Mananan 
mac  Cirp,  king  of  Manann;  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Conaire  Mor,  K.  L     Mananan  Mac  Lir,  or  son  of  the 
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sea,  a  famous  merchant  between  Erin  Alban  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  Manandan  Mac  Atgnai,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  petty  king  in  Alban,  with  whom  the 
children  of  Usnech  were  fostered  ("Yellow  Book  of 
Lecan,"  T.  C.  D.,  h.  216,  quoted  in  "  Four  Books  of 
Wales,"  vol.  i.,  p.  79);  he  dwelt  at  Arran  island,  or 
Eaman  Abhlach,  in  tne  estuary  of  the  Clyde. 

From  Dunwarth  Hen,  in  about  thirty-six  generations 
descends  Beli  Mawr,  the  common,  though  very  remote 
ancestor  of  the  races  tabulated  in  the  Genealogical  Series, 
Nos.  3,  4  and  5,  viz.,  ^^  The  Early  kings  of  Britain  and 
Wales;"  "The  Men  of  the  North;"  "The  Kings  of 
Cumbria  and  Strathclyde,"  and  "  The  Race  of  Cunedda 
Gulotia" 

From  another  son  or  descendant  of  Britan,  called 
Farinne,  in  seventeen  generations,  is  derived  Calphum 
of  Ailclyde,  father  of  Succath,  or  the  Third  St  Patrick ; 
bom  A.  D-  410  in  or  near  that  city,  at  a  place  which 
he  calls  Bonaven,  i.  e.  the  river  mouth  or  estuary  of 
the  Levin  and  Clyde,  at  the  Rock  of  Dumbarton. 
St.  Patrick  mac  Calphum,  in  the  "  Confessio,"  a  work 
Tmtten  by  him  towards  the  close  of  his  life  before  493, 
gives  only  the  names  of  his  father,  grandfather,  and 
great-grandsire.  A  pedigree  containing  only  thirteen 
names,  found  in  the  Saint  Genealogy  in  the  "  Leabhar 
Breac,"  has  been  added :  it  has  been  taken  from  some 
ancient  source,  deducing  his  descent  from  Britan  Moel, 
a  very  remote  progenitor.  When  compared  with  the 
pedigree  of  St.  Patrick  Magonius,  it  shows  that  about 
forty  generations  are  lost  or  omitted,  which  usually 
occurs  in  ancient  genealogies.  In  this  catalogue  of  the 
ancestors  of  Calphumius,  Celtic  forms  of  Roman  names, 
such  as  Leo,  Mercurius,  Horatius,  Liberius,  Maximus, 
&c.,  disclose  a  very  long  extended  Latin  influence  in 
that  very  remote  outpost  of  Roman  power  in  Britain. 

A  brother  of  Bntan  Moel,  Laigh  Laidir  or  "the 
strong,"  went  also  from  Ireland.  He  settled  on  the 
western  coast  of  North  Britain,  and  is  esteemed  the 
eponymus  or  ancestor  of  the  clan  Mac  Leod  and  their 
correlatives  ("  Celtic  Scotland,"  iii.,  p.  105).    A  son  of 
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Britun,  Briutus,  was  ancestor  of  the  Campbells*  of  Scot- 
land, clan  Duibhne,  so  styled  from  an  intermediate  ances- 
tor, Duibhne,  who  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Dnibhne 
grandfather  of  Diarmid  Ua  Duibhne,  contemporary  of 
Fion  Mac  Cumhal  (Macpherson's  "  Fingal".)  In  this 
pedigree  two  names  occur  which  are  identified  with 
some  historic  events  in  early  Irish  history.  One  of 
these,  Angcell  Caoic,  or  squint-eyed,  son  of  the  king  of 
Britain  and  his  wife  Bera,  daughter  of  Ocha,  king 
of  Manaan,  N.  B.,  as  is  recorded  in  the  "  Bruighean  Da 
dergha,"^  a  tale  relating  the  death,  &c.,  of  ConaireMor, 
king  of  Ireland  about  the  Christian  era.  Angcell  was 
banished  from  his  country,  and  took  to  piracy  on  the 
Irish  Sea,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  some  Irish  malcon- 
tents. They  landed  near  Dublin,  at  Dalkey  or  Bray,  and 
attacked  the  monarch  Conaire  Mor  while  he  was  at  the 
Brughean  or  hostelry  of  Daderga,  in  the  Dublin  monn- 
tains,  now  called  Bohemabreena,  i.  e.  the  road  of  the 
Brughean  or  Inn,  which  they  burned,  after  slaying  the 
king,  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  This  tale,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  archaic  in  style  and  langnage, 
is  an  independent  testimony  as  to  the  general  yeracity 
of  these  old  pedigrees.  In  this  same  pedigree  occnrs 
another  personage  named  Beinne,  who  is  also  mentioned 
in  one  of  these  ancient  historic  tales.  Art,  king  of 
Ireland,  son  of  Con-cet-Cathach,  K.  I.,  was  dain,  a.d. 
195,  in  the  battle  of  Maghmicruimhe  or  Moymucrive, 
i.  e.  the  plain  of  the  counting  of  the  hogs,  near  Athenry, 
Gklway,  by  Mac  Con,  a  Munster  chief  banished  from 
Erinn  by  Oilill  Olum,  king  of  Munster,  who  died  a.d. 
236.  Mac  Con  took  refuge  in  North  Britain  :  after  some 
years  he  returned,  accompanied  by  a  large  force,  com- 
manded by  Beinne  Brit,  son  of  the  king  of  Britain. 
Disembarlmig  at  Galway,  they  commenced  to  ravage 


GeofErey  Keating' B  **  History  of  Ire-      resting  and  ancient  of  Celtic  storisBi  is 
land/'  p.  378,  states  ^t  Fo^ad  Canon,      being  edited  by  Mr.  William  Mannsell 


son  of  Lngaidb  mac  Con,  K.  I.  196-225,  Hennesey,  M.lLl.A.,  whose  weD-etined 

was  ancestor  of  the  Campbells  of  North  reputation  as  one  of  the  meet  muiite 

Britain.    This  is  qnito  contrary  to  the  Cdticists  qualifies  him  to  publiah  it  in  i 

North  British  tradition.  scholarly  style. 
>  This  tract,  which  Ib  the  most  into- 
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the  country,  and  Mac  Con  and  his  auxiliaries,  with 
Beinne  Brit,  were  attacked  by  Art  Einar,  king  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  sons  of  Oilill  Olum,  half-brothers  of  Mac 
C!on ;  they  and  the  monarch  Art  were  slain  'in  this 
engagement;  and  Beinne  Brit  fell  there  also  by  the 
hand  of  Lugaidh  Laga,  brother  of  Oilill  Olum,  who 
thus  ayenged  the  slaughter  of  his  nephews. 

IV. — ^THE  FIEBOLGS. 

The  next  colonists  who  came  to  Erin  after  the  Ne- 
midhians  were  a  branch  of  that  same  race ;  they  were 
named  Firbolgs,  descendants  of  Simeon  Brecc,  son  of 
Stam  8on  of  Nemidh.  There  is  a  legendary  origin 
given  for  the  name  Firbolg,  i  e.  the  men  witn  leather 
bags,  in  which  they  carried  clay  to  cultiyate  the  rugged 
Todcs  in  Greig  Meohonagh.  They  were  also  called  Fir- 
domnan,  i.  e.  the  pitmen  or  miners,  the  product  of  their 
digging  being  carried  in  hide  boats  and  leather  sacks  to 
the  merchants  of  Masillia  and  Carthage  who  visited  the 
coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Deyon  (vide  "  Celtic  Scotland," 
vol  L,  p.  173.  Ptolemy  locates  tne  Domnonii  or  Damnii 
in  Devon,  in  Cornwall,  so  called  from  this  people,  and  in 
the  lowlands  of  North  Britain.  They  came  to  Ireland 
under  the  leadership  of  the  fiye  sons  of  Deala,  son  of 
Loich,  a  descendant  of  Simeon  Breac.  They  divided  the 
country  into  fiye  parts,  called  "  Coigi"  or  fifths,  which 
contiQued  througn  successive  conquests  as  a  permanent 
arrangement,  so  that  ^^  Coigi"  became  synonymous  with 
province. 

Slainghe  possessed  Leinster  from  the  estuary  of  the 
Boyne  to  Comor  na  dtri  uisce,  the  meeting  of  the  three 
rivers  Suire,  Barrow  and  Nore,  at  Lough  da  Caoic  or 
Waterford  Hayen.  From  this  to  Belach  Conglais,  near 
Cork,  called  in  after  times  the  province  of  Eochaidh 
Abraruadh,  fell  to  the  share  of  Gann.  Sengann  ruled 
the  province  of  Curoi  mac  Daire,  which  extended  from 
Belach  Conglais  to  Rhos  da  saillech,  on  the  Shannon, 
where  the  City  of  Limerick  now  stands.  From  this  to 
the  riyer  Drobhais  Bundrowes  in  Leitrim  was  under 
the  sway  of  Genann.     Kuadhri  ruled  Ulster,  from  Bun- 
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drowes  to  Inyercolp,  at  Drogheda  (''  Ogygia"  iii., 
cap.  Yin.)  These  boundaries  are  all  undefined  in  the 
inland  regions,  which  shows  that  at  this  early  period 
the  centre  of  Ireland  was  unexplored,  and  perhaps  un- 
inhabited. 

Slainghe,  ancestor  of  the  Old  Leinstermen,  called 
Fir  GaeiUeon/  from  the  Gaet  or  short  jayelin  which  they 
used,  landed  at  Inbhir  Slainghe,  now  Wexford  Hayen, 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  River  Slaney.  Garni  and 
Sengann  disembarked  at  Inbhir  Domnann,  the  estuaiy 
of  Malahide,  where  a  dangerous  sandbank  called  Mof- 
downey  bank,  perpetuates  their  name,  i.  e.  Mael  Domh- 
nann,  the  whirlpool  of  the  Domnann.  Genan  and 
Ruadhri,  ancestors  of  the  Fir  Domnann,  came  to  Tragh 
Ruadhri,  in  Ulster.  Slainghe  was  the  first  king  of  Erinn; 
his  residence  was  at  Duma  Slainge,  t.  e.  the  mound  of 
Slainge,  now  the  moat  of  BaUyknockan,  on  the  River 
Barrow,  near  Leighlin  Bridge;  he  died  there,  after 
reigning  only  one  year.  Ruadhri  reigned  after  him 
two  years,  and  was  slain  at  Bruigh  on  the  Boyne,  near 
Stackallen  Bridge.  Gann  and  Grenann  were  slain  at 
Frewin,  in  Meath.  Fiachadh  Cenfinnan,  son  of  Stam, 
son  of  Ruadhri  succeeded,  and  was  slain.  Rinnal,  son 
of  Genan  mac  Dela,  next  succeeded,  and  feU  by  Foibh- 
genn,  son  of  Sengann,  who  in  turn  was  slain  by  Eochaid 
mac  Ere,  son  of  Rinnall. 

During  the  reign  of  Eochaid,  the  Tuatha  de  Danaaa 
inyaded  Erin.  They  fought  against  the  Firbolgs  at  Moy 
Tura,*  in  the  now  Co.  SUgo.     Eochaidh  was  defeated, 

1  Kings  of  the  Firbolg  race  ruled  tiU  'A  second  battle  of  Hoytma  is  ofta 

the  middle  of  the   2nd  century  of  the  noticed.    It  is  probable  that  there  wu 

Christian  Era.    Eochaidh,  son  of  Eochaid  only  one  batde  oi  that  name,  which  wis 

Domlenn,  was  set  up  as  King  of  Leinster  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Sligo,  where 

by  Tuathal  Tectmar,  K.  I.  a.d.  130-160.  megalithic  remains,  spread  over  a  laige 

Eochaid  married  the  daughters  of  Tuathal,  area— little  inferior  to  the  monumenti  it 

and  his  cruel  treatment  of  them  led  to  Stoneh^nge  on  Salisbury  Plain— atteit  the 

the  imposition  of  the  Boromha,  or  Cow  truth  of  the  ancient  legend.    A  Boathern 

Tribute  to  be  |>aid  by  the  men  of  Leinster.  Moytura  near  Cong,  at  Lough  Gondh,  ii 

About  this  tmie  the  monarch  Cathaoir  sometimes  spoken  of.    There  are  no  re- 

Mor  became  King  of  Leinster  (slain  a.  d.  mains  there  like  those  at  Sligo ;  and  the 

177  by  Concedcethaoh,  K.  L  177-212).  accounts  of  that  battle  mention  the  same 

His  sons  became  the  founders  of  families  heroes  who  are  recorded  as  fighdsg  in 

which  gave  kings  to  Leinster  to  the  13th  the    northern   battle-field,     lus,  vi^h 

century  of  the  Milesian  or  Scotic  race :  other  circumstances,  make  the  fact  of 

of  these  descend  the  O'Tooles,  O'Bvmes,  the   Battle  of  Southern  Hoytuia  r&j 

CaTanaghs,  and  O'Connors  of  O'Faly.  questionable. 
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and  ten  thousand  of  his  people  were  slain  between  Moy- 
tura  and  the  sea  shore.  Kesair  Luain  and  Luachta^  tne 
sons  of  Nemidh,  son  of  Badrai  of  the  De  Danaan^  slew 
Eochaidh  at  Traigh  Eothali,  near  Balljsodare  The 
cairn  on  his  grave,  one  of  the  wonders  of  Ireland,  re- 
mained there  till  lately ;  it  was  taken  away  to  build  a 
fishing  pier  I  The  remnant  of  the  Firbolg  who  escaped 
this  slaughter  fled  to  Aran,  Isla,  Reachra  or  Kathlenn, 
and  the  Hebrides,  which  they  inhabited  until  they  were 
driven  away  by  the  Kcts.  Homeless  and  wandering 
about,  they  applied  to  Cairbre  Niafer,  son  of  Eossaruadh, 
king  of  Leinster  in  the  1st  century;  he  gave  them 
Bam  Cealtchair,  Kath  Conrach,  ana  Rath  Comar,  in 
Meath,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  tribute.  After  some 
time,  unable  to  pay  these  exorbitant  exactions,  they 
migrated  to  Connaught,  leaving  some  of  their  country- 
men in  Leinster ;  the  Galleons  in  Hy  Einselagh  and 
the  Hy  Tarsaigh  in  Ofaley,  Oillil  Mor,  brother  of 
Cairpre  Niafer  and  husbana  of  Meave,  queen  of  Con- 
naught,  daughter  of  Eochaid  Feidloch,  K.  I,  gave  them 
lanoB  there  free  of  tributa  This  removal  is  called  the 
migration  of  the  sons  of  Uathmoir,  one  of  the  remote 
ancestors  of  the  western  Firbolgs.  Their,  settlements 
were  chiefly  in  Clare,  the  sea  coast  of  Galway,  and 
lorrus  Domnann  in  Mayo,  whence  were  the  Gabranraige 
or  Garamandii  and  the  Clarma  Moma.  Conchum  and 
Aengus  settled  on  Arran;  he  gave  his  name  to  that 
most  wonderful  fort,  Dun  Angus  on  that  island,  though 
it  is  probable  it  was  erected  long  before  his  time.  The 
Firbolgs  gave  provincial  kings  to  Connaught  and  Lein- 
ster, until  they  were  overpowered  and  absorbed  into 
the  Milesian  or  Scotic  race  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  era  {vide  O'Haverty's  "  BKstory  of 
Ireland,"  cap.  iv.,  p.  1). 

V. — THE  TUATHA   DE   DANAAN. 

The  descendants  of  Ibaath,  son  of  Beothach,  son  of 
Jarbonel  the  prophet,  son  of  Nemidh,  next  came  to 
Lreland.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Nemidhians  at  Tor 
Conaing,  Ibaath  went  with  his  followers  to  the  north- 
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east  of  Europe  to  a  country  called  Beotia,  supposed 
to  have  been  Bothnia  or  Finland,  in  the  region  of  the 
Cimbric  Chersonesus  ^the  proper  form  of  the  name  was 
perhaps  lost  through  tne  blunaers  of  the  ancient  scribes). 
It  may  be  that  the  traditions  of  two  nations  are  con- 
founded in  the  obscure  history  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  Nemidhians  took  refuge 
in  Britain  and  Lochlinn  from  the  oppression  of  the  Fo- 
morians.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  in  their  wanderings 
in  the  north-east,  they  fell  in  with  a  Danaan  or  Greco- 
Pelasgian  tribe^  with  whom  they  coalesced,  and  then 
retraced  their  course  to  the  land  whence  they  fled 
Our  ancient  traditions  refer  the  early  colonist  to  a 
Grrecian  or  Pelasgic  origin.  It  seems  very  probable  that 
these  Danaans  were  Danai  or  Greeks,  or  old  Greco- 
Pelasgians,  who  are  known  to  have  migrated  to  the 
south-west  of  Europe,  and  may,  in  a  secondary  and 
smaller  swarm,  have  gone  northwards  also.  This 
would  account  for  the  confusion  made  by  our  Celtic 
bards  in  approximating  Beotia  and  Bothnia  {vide 
O^Mahony's  "  Keating,"  chap,  x.)    Our  museums  and 

Srivate  collections  of  antiquities  afford  sufficient  evi- 
ence  of  Greek  art  in  the  ancient  bronze  swords, 
spears,  jayelins,  and  other  antiquities  of  this  kind, 
usually  referred  to  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan.  The  stone 
circles,  megalithic  temples,  and  the  pyramids  or  mounds 
at  Dowth,  New  Grange,  Drogheda,  and  others  in  the 
same  locality,  and  at  Knockany  and  Knockgrany,  in 
Limerick,  and  the  structures  on  the  Pap  Mountains  in 
Kerry,  must  haye  been  built  and  planned  by  craftsmen 
who  originally  learned  their  arts  at  the  plain  of  the 
Troaid,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Our  megalithic 
and  structural  remains  are  indeed  much  ruder,  more 
time-worn  and  imcouth,  but  probably  more  ancient, 
than  what  may  be  now  seen  in  the  East.  We  must 
remember  that  the  pyramids  and  other  monuments  in 
these  Eastern  countries  are  the  perfect  specimens  of  an 
improved  art,  practised  here  only  in  its  infancy. 

The  Tuatha  de  Danaan  dwelt  in  four  cities  in  the 
land  of  Lochlinn,  in  the  north-east  of  Europe,  called 
Falias,  Goreas,  Finnias,  and  Murias.     Migrating  from 
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these  cities,  they  carried  away  with  them  four  articles 
held  in  the  highest  esteem ;  from  Falias,  the  Lia  Fail  or 
stone  of  destiny;  from  Goreas,  the  sword  of  Lugaidh 
Lamfadha,  his  spear  from  Finias,  and  the  cauldron  of 
the  Daghda  Eochaidh  Ollathar  from  Murias.  Tabaim, 
immediate  ancestor  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan,  was  the 
leader  of  this  migration.  He  settled  on  the  plain  of  the 
Clyde  amid  the  descendants  of  Prydan  Moel ;  the  loca- 
lity was  called  from  this  ancient  hero  Magh  Tabaim, 
i  e.  the  plain  of  Tabaim  ('^  Ogygia"  iii.,  c.  xiii.,  p.  178). 
It  is  mentioned  by  St.  Patrick  Mac  Calphum  as  Campus 
Tabumi  or  Tabemia  ("  Confes."  cap.  i.). 

The  time  spent  in  Britain  is  stated  to  have  been 
seven  years,  which  must,  in  this  instance,  represent 
a  much  longer  period,  as  five  generations  intervened 
between  Tabaim  and  Nuadhat  of  the  silver  hand, 
liie  leader  of  the  second  migration  of  the  Tuatha  de 
Danaan  to  Ireland.  Sailing  from  the  estuary  of  the 
Clyde,  they  landed  perhaps  at  the  River  £me,  in 
the  Bay  of  Donegal ;  and  under  the  cover  of  fogs  and 
mists,  after  burning  their  ships  on  the  sea  shore,  they 
pene^ated  into  the  country  as  far  as  Sliabh  an  Erinn, 
a  mountain,  near  Lough  Allen,  in  Leitrim.  They  then 
sent  to  Eochaid  Mac  Ere,  king  of  the  Firbolgs  of 
Cionnaught,  to  deliver  the  regal  power  to  them  or  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  battle.  The  latter  alternative 
was  accepted,  and  both  nations  met  at  Moytura,  between 
Lough  Allen  and  Lough  Grill;  the  Firbolgs  were  de- 
feated, and  Eochaid  fell  by  the  sons  of  Nemidh,  son  of 
BadraL  In  this  battle  Nuadh  lost  his  hand.  Being  on 
this  account  incapacitated  to  reign,  Breas,  son  of  Ela- 
than,  his  kinsman,  succeeded  in  his  place.  Nuadh,  after 
some  years,  recovered  from  his  wounds,  through  the 
skill  of  Diancect  the  physician,  who  was  fabled  to  have 
supplied  a  silver  hand.  He  was  thence  called  Argetlamh, 
or  silver-handed,  but  more  likely  so  from  his  generous 
disposition  in  bestowing  gifts  and  presents.  On  his  re- 
covery he  asserted  his  right  to  reign,  whereupon  a  great 
battle  ensued  on  the  same  battle-field,  Moytura.  The 
discontented  Fomorians  joined  Breas,  andBalor  Beim- 
nech    "of  the  mighty  blows."    Breas  and  Balor  fell 
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at  Moytura,  and  Nuadh  also,  by  the  hand  of  Elathan, 
son  of  Dealbath.  Lugadh  Lamfoda,  or  long  hand, 
son  of  Cian,  son  of  Esarbreac,  son  of  Niadh,  succeeded 
as  king  of  Erin.  He  instituted  the  great  fair  of 
Tailtin,  in  honour  of  his  fosterer  Tailti,  daughter  of 
Maghmor,  king  of  Spain,  first  the  wife  of  Eochaidh  mac 
Ere,  and,  secondly,  of  Eochaid  Garb,  of  the  Danaans. 
Lugaidh  was  slain  at  Caendrum  or  Usney  hill  by  Ethor 
or  Mac  Coill,  son  or  grandson  of  the  Da^hda  mor. 

Eochaid  OUathar,  called  the  Daghda  mor,  became 
king  of  Ireland ;  he  died  from  the  effect  of  a  wound  re- 
ceived from  Ceithlenn,  the  wife  of  Balor  Beimnech,  and 
grandmother  of  Lugaidh  Lamfadha.  She  lived  on  an 
island  in  Lough  Erne,  Inis  Ceithlenn,  where  the  town 
of  Enniskillen  now  stands  and  perpetuates  her  name 
Eochaid  Ollathor  the  Daghda  was  buried  with  his  sons, 
Aengus  Aedh  and  Cermad-milbeol,  in  the  tumulus  at 
New  Grange,  which  is  even  to  the  present  time  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  ancient  monuments  in  Western 
Europe.  These  ancient  tumuli  were  opened  by  the 
Danes  for  the  first  time  in  a.  d.  852,  and  plundered,  as 
is  recorded  in  the  ^^  Annals  of  Ulster"  (vide  Dr.  Petrie's 
"  Round  Towers,"  p.  100,  il\ 

One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan  was  Og- 
ma,  father  of  Dealboth,  successor  of  the  Daghda,  Oghm 
Grian  Eiges,  ».  e.  the  sage  of  the  sun.  This  name  i& 
mythological ;  it  perhaps  corresponds  with  Ogmius,  the 
god  of  eloquence  among  the  Gauls.  To  him  is  at- 
tributed the  invention  of  a  kind  of  mystic  alphabet, 
the  Ogham  writing  or  letters,  so  called  after  their  sup- 
posed inventor.  Whether  this  style  of  writing  was 
identical  with  that  which  is  now  called  Ogham,  and 
found  on  ancient  monuments  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  is 
still  undecided. 

The  rule  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan  terminated  while 
the  three  sons  of  Cermad  Milbeol  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Erin.     A  new  race,  the  Miletian,^  appeared  on  the 


^  St.  Patziok,  in  hiB  **  Confesaio,"  held  by  them  till  the  Nonnan  inTuioQ  in 
speaks  of  the  Scoti  as  the  dominant  race  the  12th  century.  From  the  eaiiiest  pe* 
in  Ireland  in  his  time — a  pre-eminence      liod  the  Ard  Righs,  or  head  Idng^  of  lie* 
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stage,  and  took  possession  of  the  island  at  least  one 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  They  effected 
a  permanent  settlement  in  the  country,  superseding  all 
the  former  races,  which  in  conrse  of  time  were  absorbed 
into  the  new  population,  the  Milesian  or  Gaelic  peoples, 
the  progenitors  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  race  of  the 
present  day,  and  of  the  Gael  of  North  Britain,  now  re- 
presented by  most  of  the  Highland  clans  of  Scotland^ 
whither  Gairpre  Riadha  son  of  Gonaire  is  said  to  have 
migrated  in  the  2nd  century.  A  permanent  settlement 
was  made,  however,  a.  d.  603,  when  Fergus  mor  Mae 
Ere  and  his  brothers  of  the  race  of  Gairpre  son  of 
Couaire  U.,  K.  I.  A.  d.  158-166,  passed  over  from  Dal 
Riadha  in  Antrim,  and  gave  a  new  name  and  line  of 
kings  to  the  Scottish  nation  in  North  Britain. 


and  irere  nearly  always  of  the  Mileman  we  haye  of  the  earlier  races  who  liyed  in 

stock.    Proyincial  kings  and  petty  regnli  Ireland  before  the  Scoti  or  Milesians, 

aie  often  found  of  the  earlier  races,  espe-  Their  history,  both  public  and  tribal^ 

cially  in  Connaught.    There  are  no  pedi-  was  ziffidly  suppressed  to   dispirit   and 

grees  preserved  of  these  older  races,  nor  inure  mem  to  skyery,  and  make  them 

were  they  eyer  written,  as  it  was  pro-  forget  their  former  freedom  and  inde- 

MMted  to  record  them.    This  explains  pendence. 
ths  mythical  and  unsatiirfactory  accounts 
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AirriQTJARIAN  NOTES,  ETC.,  OF  THE  PARISHES  OF  SABTRT 
Ain)  CLOGHRAN,  COUNTY  DUBLIN. 

BY  BENJAMIN  W.  ADAHS^  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  ETC.,  RECTOR  OF  SANTRT. 

The  pretty  village  of  Santry,  erected  in  the  Swiss  style 
by  the  late  Lady  Domyile,  in  1840,  lies  four  miles  north 
of  Dublin,  and  derives  its  name  Santry  (t.  e.  old  tribe) 
from  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  founded  here  in  the 
6th  century,  by  St  Papan  (to  whom  the  present  church  is 
dedicated),  son,  or,  more  probably,  grandson  of  Aenghns 
MacNadfrech,  King  of  Munster,  dain  in  489,  at  the 
battle  of  Cell  Osnadha  (An.  iv.) 

The  village  here  was  ancient,  being  mentioned  in  a 
Chancery  Roll  dated  1379,  and  formerly  gave  name  to 
the  entire  barony,  since  changed  to  Coolock. 

This  neighbourhood  was  included  in  the  grant  of  the 
kingdom  of  Meath,  by  Henry  II.,  to  Hugh  De  Lacy, 
who  regranted  the  manors  of  Skryne  and  Santry  to 
Adam  de  Feipo  or  Phepoe,  in  whose  family  it  continued 
until  about  1375,  when  Johanna,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Francis  de  Feipo  or  Phepoe,^  married  Thomas  Mare- 
ward,  afterwards  created  Baron  of  Skirne.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century  it  passed  to  tne  Nugent  family, 
by  the  marriage  of  William  Nugent  of  Ross  Castle, 
county  Meath,  second  son  of  Richard,  eighth  Baron  of 
Delvin,  with  Janet,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Walter  Mare- 
ward,  Baron  of  Skryne.  This  William  Nugent  was 
attainted  in  1581,  and  his  estates  forfeited  to  the  Crown; 
but  in  1608  they  were  restored  by  James  L,  and  appear 
soon  after  to  have  been  sold  to  Alderman  Richard  Baiiy, 
of  Dublin,  whose  eldest  son  James  became  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1661,  as  Baron  Barry  of  Santry.  The  fourth  Baron, 
Henry,  convicted  in  1739  of  the  murder  of  Laughlin 
Murphy,  was  attainted,  but,  though  afterwards  pardoned 

^  The  Editors  of  the  new  edition  of  puted  to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  thii 

Archdall's  Monastieon^  vol.  i.,  p.  305,  note,  family,  and  that  he  poeseoed  a  qnantitj 

mention  that  the  late  Mr.  James  Phepoe,  of   ancient   documents   and   mimiaieots 

of  Taghadoe,  near  Maynooth^  was  re-  dating  back  to  a  yery  early  peiiod. 
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and  his  estates  restored,  his  title  was  forfeited.  For  a 
true  and  faithful  account  of  this  trial,  see  Gilbert's  His- 
tory  of  Dublin  J  vol.  iii.,  p.  89.  This  nobleman,  in  early 
life,  formed  the  subject  of  a  characteristic  correspond- 
ence between  his  mother,  Lady  Santry  and  Dean  Swift 
[see  Scott's  Life  of  SwiftX  He  married  twice,  but  left 
no  family,  and  dying,  March  18,  1751,  in  Nottingham, 
was  buried  in  St.  Nicholas's  Church  there,  as  appears 
from  the  parish  register : — 

"  1751.  The  Hon^^-  Henry  Barry,  Esq.,  formerly  Lord  Santry,  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  hurled  22  March." 

He  demised  his  estates  to  his  uncle.  Sir  Compton 
Domvile,  Bart.,  of  Templeogue,  county  Dublin,  irom 
whom  they  have  descended  to  the  present  owner.  Sir 
Charles  C.  W.  Domvile,  Bart,  of  Santry  Court. 

In  1641,  the  village,  consisting  ^^  of  a  small  slated 
house  and  six  thatched  cabbins"  [Civil  Survey],  was 
visited  by  a  body  of  soldiers,  sent,  it  is  supposed,  by  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  Grovemor  of  Dublin,  "  to  quell  some 
ravergers"  here,  who  "killed  some  of  the  inhabitants 
without  distinction  of  the  innocent  and  the  criminal." 
[Leland's  History  of  Ireland.'] 

In  1756,  the  present  parish  Schoolhouse  was  erected. 
A  stone  over  the  entrance  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

This  School  House  was  Bnilt  in  pursuance 
of  the  ViU  of  the  Rev^  DAl^IEL  JACKSON  of 
Clanshagh,  formerly  VICAR  of  SANTRY,  who  left 
a  considerahle  part  of  a  moderate  Fortune 

for  the  support  thereof. 
This  Building  was  hegun  &  finished,  hy  the 
Rev^.  JOHN  JACKSON  of  CLONSHAGH,  GRANDSON 
to  the  said  Testator,  A.  D.  1756. 
The  Grateful  Parishioners  have  caus'd  this 
Stone  to  be  fix'd  here  in  remembrance  of 
their  Charitable  &. worthy  Benefactor. 

On  the  evening  of  May  23rd,  1798,  the  insurgents 
stopped  the  Northern  Mail  in  the  village,  about  the  end 
of  Schoolhouse-lane,  burned  the  coach  and  most  of  the 

2  0  2 
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mail  bags,  without  injuring  the  driver,  guard,  or  pas- 
sengers. 

The  present  Rectory,  erected  in  1829,  occupies  a  site 
about  thirty  yards  west  of  its  predecessor,  bmlt  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century. 

On  the  site  of  St.  Papan's  Church,  already  mentioned, 
Adam  de  Fiepo  or  Phepoe,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12tli 
century,  erected  a  church,  consisting  of  chancel  and  nave, 
separated  by  a  Choir  arch,  and  granted  the  same  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Dublin  [Arch.  Man.  Hib.\  The  Regal 
yisitation  of  1615  mentions  that  this  church  was  in  roiiis. 
In  1539,  William  Landey,  last  Abbot  of  St  Marys, 
Dublin,  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  all  the  estates  of 
the  Abbey,  including  this  parish,  then  containing  a 
manse  ana  glebe,  of  the  annual  value  of  £14  12^.  [Inquis. 
in  Chief  Remb.  Office,  Dublin].  From  this  date  the 
Crown  retained  the  patronage  of  this  living. 

The  present  edifice,  erected  in  1709,  on  the  site  of 
the  former,  under  the  auspices  and  principally  at  the 
expense  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Barry,  third  Baron 
Barry  of  Santry,  is  a  rectangle,  measuring  60  +  24  feet, 
with  two  narrow  eastern  windows,  on  either  side  of  the 
handsome  carved  reredos,  coeval  with  the  church,  con- 
sisting of  three  compartments,  divided  by  Corinthian 
pillars,  while  above  is  a  Sun  in  splendour,  with  Jehovah, 
m  Hebrew  characters,  across  his  disk,  representing 
"  The  Almighty  dwelling  aloft  in  glory." 

In  the  chancel,  which  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles, 
stands  a  hexagonal  font,  of  Yorkshire  stone,  on  its  origi- 
nal octagon  plinth,  2  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  3  feet 
8  inches  high,  assigned  by  the  author  of  the  Handbook  of 
Irish  Antiquities  J  William  r".  Wakeman,  to  the  end  of  the 
13th  or  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  This  font,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  use  in  this  diocese,  was  rescued  from  the 
ignominious  use  of  holding  water  under  a  pump,  and  le- 
stored  in  1877,  by  the  present  Rector,  to  its  ancient 
position,  from  whence  it  had  been  removed  in  1833;  it 
bears  the  marks  of  having  been  used  as  a  sharpening 
stone  during  its  exile. 

The  pulpit,  with  its  canopy,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  ana  the  Santry-court  pew  opposite,  are  coeval 
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with  and  sinular  in  style  to  the  reredos ;  all  these  were- 


>NFRA  5eFDLTU^  IaCET 
^INERABIUiS  A^  HkNRICUS  BbESETON 
QuiMViTS.IkrT£6UZ^S  ET  iNNOCintTIA 
MOHUM  SUAVITAS   ET   OiNDOK. 
IeMFERANTIA.  ET  CaANQTAS  A^BE  SaQEBDOTAUS 

Charttas  ekga.  Pauzeres  idumia. 
In  Regcm  Tideuias^VelIm  Adwe^sis  Conseicda. 

HODESTIA  DeNIQUE  ET  LeMITAS  ERCA  OmNES 
In  Hac'^TA  iLL-QSnTREM  REPSmEHUNT 

Vnde  Illi  in  Cclum 

PoSTQUAM  PERlOOMinAlQ^OS  In  HaC  BkROCHIA 
IkuCITER  ETAixir  ET  DoCWIT  * 

iNTKCaTUM  BeNICNE  ConCISST  DiZUS 

idclMaoi.  A"?  ]>•  1680 
Anno  AiTAiis  73, 

I 

Brass  of  Henry  Brereton,  Santry  Church. 


carefully  preserved,  when  the  church  was  re-pewed  in  1877. 
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A  monumental  brass,  now,  alas !  so  rare  in  our 
churches,  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Henry  Brereton,  A.M., 
Vicar  of  this  parish,  is  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel 
The  upper  part  contains  his  family  arms,  "  ar.  two  bars 
sa."  surmounted  by  an  Esquire's  helmet  and  crest,  '^  a 
Bear's  Head,  erased,  sa :  muzzled  ar."  To  the  right  iis 
engraved  a  skull,  on  a  book,  clasped ;  to  the  ba(£,  an 
hour-glass,  and  a  light-house  on  a  rock,  representing 
'^  deceased  man  having  finished  his  portion  of  time,  looks 
forward  to  Faith,  founded  on  a  Rock."  Beneath  is  the 
inscription  [see  Plate].  This  brass  owes  its  preservation 
to  its  naving  been  inserted  in  a  panel  of  a  mural  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  his  son-in-law  and  his 
family  ;  and  which  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

MAT   1st  A.D.,    1767. 
HXBBi  ALSO  LIBTH  THE  BODY  OF  IHB  RXT'.  DAMK  JACKSON  A  FAITHPUL 
PASTOR  :   WHO  8VCCBSDBD  THB  ABOTB  NAXBD  HBNBT  IN  THIS  PABI8H,  HATI5G 
kASRIED  HIS  DAVGHTBB  JANE.      HB  DIBD  MABCH  1706,  LBAYINO  I8SUB,  JOHN 
&  DANIEL  :  JOHN  AT  HIS  PATHER*8  DEATH  OBTAINED  THIS  LITINO  &  DIED  JTXB 
1751,  HIS  ISSXTB  NOW  ALIVBi  ARE  JANE,  JOHN,  8c  FRANCES,  BT  A  DAUOHTBE  OF 
ALDERMAN  CA8TLET0N*B  OF  FINGLASS,  THE  RET^.  DAN^  JACKSON,  BON  TO  THB 
AFORBS'.  DAN^  HAS  ERECTED  THIS  MARBLE  TO  THB  MEMORY  OF  THOSE  HIS 
ANCESTORS  BITRIBD  IN  THE  UNDERNEATH  TAULT,  WITH  WHOM  [WHEN  IT 
SHALL  PLEASE  GOD  TO  TAKE  HIM  HENCB]  HB  DESIRES  TO  BE  DEPOSITED,  HB 
MARRIED  CATHERINE  DAUGHTER  TO  CHARLES  DBRING,  AUDITOR  GENERAL 
BT  LADT  BLAINBT,  SISTER  TO  LORD  TULLAMORB. 

DUM  LOQUDCUR  FUGIT  HOBA ! 

The  first  mentioned  Eev.  Daniel  Jackson  bequeathed 
lands,  called  "  Golden's  Freehold,''  which  he  held  on 
lease  for  999  years  from  Lord  Barry,  to  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  this  parish,  the  profit  rents  of  which  form  its 
present  endowment. 

Opposite,  on  the  south  wall,  is  a  mural  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Rev.  John  Bowden,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
Santry,  who  died  January  24,  1776.  He  was  also  chap- 
lain to  the  first  Baron  Lifford,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land. 
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In  the  aisle  of  the  chancel,  a  flag-stone  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of 
GoUonell  Peeter  Wiim  who 
departed  this  life  the  6^  of 

December  1697. 
This  stone  was  laid  here  by 
his  Wife  Mrs.  Mary  Wiim  Eldest 
dayghter  to  Mr.  Edward  Barry 
of  Toberboney. 

Colonel  Winn,  or  Wynn,  in  his  will,  preserved  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  is  described  as  "  Peter  Wynn,  of 
the  City  of  Dublin,  Brewer."  Miss  Barry  was  his  second 
wife,  whom  he  married,  8  August,  1695;  by  his  first 
marriage,  he  had  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  married  John 
Johnson ;  and  to  her  son,  Wynn  Johnson,  he  bequeathed 
his  estates,  in  case  he  had  no  issue  by  his  second  mar- 
riaga  Mrs.  Wynn  died  in  1731 ;  her  father,  Mr.  Edward 
Barry,  was  brother  to  the  first  Lord  Barry.  Toberboney 
[now  Tubberbunny]  House,  where  he  resided,  near 
uloghran,  was  last  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Sneyd,  mur- 
dered at  the  Fair  of  Kilsalaghan,  May  17,  1798 ;  after 
his  death  it  became  a  ruin,  and  its  remains  were  removed 
in  1829. 

The  present  Sir  Charles  C.  W.  Domvile,  Bart.,  has 
inserted,  in  front  of  the  gallery,  two  marble  panels ;  the 
southern  thus  inscribed : — 

m  KEKOST  OV 

mCEABD  2in)  LOKD  SAN^TBY 

WHO   DIED   IN    1694 

Ain)  OF  HIS  WIPE 

WHO  DIED  Hf  1682 

BOTH  ABV  BX71UED  AT  SAITCKT 

LOBD  SAJTCRT  WAS  ATIAINTBD 

BT  JAHBS  THE  2kD^  AHD  UYED 

IK  ENGLAin)  tTNTIL  THE  EEyOLUnON. 

KAKT  HSHBSBS   07  THE  BAHRT   FAldLT 

LOBDS  BABBTHOBB  AKD  SANTBY, 

ABE  BUBIED   IN  THE  CHATEL  OF  ST.   HAET, 

nr  CHBIST  CHUBCH  GATHEDBAL,   DUBLnTy 

WHICH  CHAPEL  HAS  BEEH  FOB  TEABS 

17BED  AS  A  SCHOOL  BOOK. 
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Monument  of  Richard  second  Lord  Barxy,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth. 
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Lady  Barry's  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Jenery ; 
she  died  February  6,  1682.  [Funeral  entry,  Ulster 
Office.]  Her  fourth  son  Henry,  who  succeeded  to  the 
title,  was  bom  in  1680. 

The  northern  panel  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

IN  ICEMOBY   OF 

HENEY  3bd  LOBD  SANTRY, 

SON   OF  BICHA&D   2nD   LOEB, 
GOYEKNOR  OF  DEBET  AWD   OF   CULMOEE  FOET, 
PEIYT  COUKCELLOE  IN  THE   EEIONS   OF 
6E0E0E    1st  and   2nD 
WHO  DIED   27th  JANTJAEY   1734   AND   IS  BT7SIED   AT   8ANTET, 
AND,    ALSO   OF   HIS  WIFE 

BRIDGET 

DATJOHTEB  OF   SIB  THOHAS  DOMYILE,    OF   TEHFLE00T7E,    BABT. 
BT  HIS    1st  WIFE,    DAX7GHTEB   OF   SIB   THOUAS  LAKE 

OF   CANNONS,    MIDDLESEX,   BABT. 
LADY  SANTBY  DIED   IN    1750,   AND   IS  BUBTED   AT   SANTBY. 
LADY   SANTBY  WAS   SI6TEB  TO   U".   POGKLINGTON,    AND   TO 
SIB  OOHPTON  DOMTILB,    OF  TEMPLEOGUE,    BABT. 

AND   AX7NT  TO   CHABLES   POGKLINGTON   DOUYILE,    OF   SANTBY,   ESQ'. 
WHO   INHEBITED  THE   SANTBY   AND   DOHYILE   ESTATES,    IN    1768. 

Lady  Barry,  of  Santry,  was  buried  at  Santry,  8th 
September,  1750  [Parochial  return].  To  the  back  of 
the  Santry-court  pew  is  a  large  white  marble  monument, 
to  seyeral  members  of  the  Domvile  family,  besides  a 
monument  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  in  memory  of 
Compton  Charles  Domvile,  who  died  March  19,  1852, 
aged  40.  He  was  elder  half-brother  to  the  present  Ba- 
ronet. Opposite,  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  is  an 
artistic  brass,  erected  by  Sir  Charles  C.  W.  Domvile, 
Bart.,  in  memory  of  his  sister,  Emily  Frances  Domvile, 
who  died  1865,  and  was  interred  in  JKensal  Green,  near 
London. 

A  stained  glass  window,  in  the  south  side  of  the  nave, 
was  erected  by  Anna  Helena,   Lady  Winnington  and 
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Louisa,  Madam  Torben  De  Bille,  in  memory  of  their 
mother,  who  is  buried  at  Hey  wood,  Queen's  County; 
it  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

Sfh  €mstsfn  ^ombihf  iart.  «Mit  itbg.  lOt^,  1859. 

Over  the  entrance  door  of  the  church  is  a  stone, 
bearing  this  inscription  : — 

THIS  CH17BCH  WAS  SEBTJILT  UlTDEB  THE  PA.TBONAOE  OF  TEE 
SIO*-  H0N0T7BABLE  HENET  L*^.  BABON  BABBT,  OF  SAimiT. 
THE  BEy*.  JOHK  JAGESOIT,  VICAB  OP  SAITTBY.  JOHN  WAT805 
AND  BOBEBT  BIBTON,  CHUBCH  WABBENS.  JOHN  SCOT  AND 
ISAAC  HITMPHBETS,  OYEBSEEBS.  THOMAS  PITT  AND  JAJCS8 
8HELT0N,  T7NDEBTAEEBS.    IN  THE  TEAE  OF  0I7B  LOBD  1709. 

Near  the  entrance  gate  is  the  handsome  monument 
[see  Plate]  of  Richard  Barry,  second  Lord  Barry,  who 
died  October  1694,  and  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Henry  Jeneiy,  Esq.,  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
England,  who  died  February  6,  1682.  The  arms  over 
his  head  are  those  of  the  Barry  family,  while  the  Jeneiy 
arms  are  over  her  head.  The  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal hour-glasses  show  that  this  monument  was  erected 
during  Lord  Barry's  life,  and  after  his  wife  had  died. 
It  is  of  basalt,  and  as  perfect  as  when  first  carved,  except 
that  the  present  inscription  was  substituted  for  the  origi- 
nal one,  when  the  late  Sir  Compton  Domvile,  Bart.,  had 
it  placed,  for  preservation,  on  its  present  supports. 

The  mortuary  urn,  erected,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  by  the  present  Baronet,  to  the  memory  of  his 
father,  Sir  Compton  Domvile,  Bart.,  who  died  February 
23,  1857,  is  justly  admired  for  its  chaste  and  classical 
form. 

In  1836,  while  digging  a  deep  grave  in  this  church- 
yard, more  than  100  silver  pennies,  probably  of  the 
Edwards,  were  discovered,  but  were  all  lost  or  distri- 
buted without  being  ideiitified. 
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Besides  those  mentioned,  the  following  have  been 
interred  here : — 

1707.  Interred,  priyately  by  night,  by  his  own  direction,  Eev'.  Patrick 
Grattan,  D.D.,  ex  F.T.C.D.,  Rector  of  Rabeny]  1680-1703],  of 
Belcamp  Park,  in  this  parish.     [Will  in  Public  Record  OfBoe.] 

1762.  Interd  the  corps  of  8'.  George  Ribton,  in  the  church,  March  the 
11**».  [Parish  Eegister.]  He  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  in 
1749 ;  created  a  Baronet  12  April,  1759,  and  was  ancestor  of  the 
present  Sir  John  Ribton,  Bart.  His  wife  was  interred  here,  6 
August,  1750.     [Parish  Register.] 

1766.  Literd  the  corps  of  James  Gratton,  Esq.,  in  the  vault,  June  y*  14'^. 
[Parish  Register.]  He  resided  at  Belcamp  Park,  in  this  parish ; 
was  Recorder  of  and  M.P.  for  the  City  of  Dublin.  G^randson  of 
the  afore  mentioned  Rev^.  Patrick  Grattan,  D.D.,  and  Father  of 
the  celebrated  orator  and  patriot  the  Eight  Hon^^*  Henry  Grattan, 
M.P.,  of  Tinnehinch,  County  Wicklow,  of  whom  it  has  justly  been 
written,  by  Mrs.  John  Power,  in  her  Prologue  to  the  Kilkenny 
Private  Theatricals,  1818  :— 

"  Boast  we  not  Grattan's  high,  unsullied  name — 
Our  truest  patriot  in  the  list  of  fame : 
Who,  scorning  party,  praise  and  blame,  withstood — 
One  glorious  object  his — ^his  country's  good." 

Santry  Court,  the  residence  of  Sir  C.  W.  Domvile, 
Bart,  amoining  the  village,  was  erected  in  1702,  by 
Henry,  third  Lord  Barry ;  it  is  a  large  brick  mansion, 
comprising  a  centre  and  two  wings,  the  latter  thrown 
forward  and  connected  with  the  main  body  by  covered 
passages.  The  rooms  are  lofty  and  spacious.  The  ceil- 
mgs  either  richly  gilt,  ornamented  with  armorial  bear- 
ings, or  rare  engravings ;  while  many  of  the  windows 
exhibit  stained  ^ass  remarkable  either  as  a  work  of  art 
or  for  its  antiquity.  The  pleasure-grounds  are  well  laid 
out,  and  the  demesne  extensive  and  prettily  diversified 
with  wood  and  water. 

At  Kiamcross,  now  Furry  or  Furzy  Park,  near  this, 
resided  for  some  years  John  Egan,  M.  P.,  Chairman  of 
KilmRinTiftTTij  remarkable  for  his  strenuous  and  continued 
opposition  to  the  Union. 
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On  the  townland  of  Balcurris,  about  a  mile  west  of 
the  village,  St.  FoUoman,  brother  to  St.  Papan,  in  the 
end  of  the  6th  century  erected  a  church,  and  dedicated 
it  to  St.  MacTail,  of  Kilcullen,  who  died  June  11,  548. 
In  1167,  Gilbert  de  Nugent  bestowed  this  church  of  De- 
sertale  and  four  carrucates  of  land,  adjoining,  on  the 
Abbey  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Dublin.  [Mon.  Hih.']  Its 
ruins  have  disappeared,  and  even  its  site  is  forgotten. 
Local  tradition  points  out  this  townland  as  the  site  of  an 
encampment  of  James  II.,  previous  to  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  Coins  of  that  period,  and  bones  of  oxen  and 
sheep,  are  frequently  dug  up. 

The  townland  of  Poppmtree  or  Papan's  Tree  de- 
rives its  name  from  an  ancient  tree  around  which,  until 
about  fifty  years  ago,  the  Patron  of  St.  Papan  used  to 
be  held,  on  July  31st  It  formed  anciently  part  of  the 
townland  of  Meekstown,  on  which  stood  an  extensive 
brick  mansion  [Civil  Survey]^ ,  QeSX^di  Meekstown  Castle, 
erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  in- 
habited in  1641  by  Sir  John  Stephens,  Knt.  [Hearth 
Roll],  Governor  or  Constable  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  Col- 
lector of  Waterford  [Lib,  Mun.']  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  farmyard  and  offices  of  Meekstown  House. 

Near  this,  on  the  townland  of  the  same  name,  stood 
"Dubber  Castle,"  erected  between  1582  and  1611,  by 
Sir  Christopher  Plunkett,  of  Dunsoghly  Castle,  and  in- 
habited in  1664  by  Sir  Daniel  Bellingham,  Bart.  [Hearth 
EoU],  first  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  in  1665.  He  died 
1672,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his 
only  son,  Sir  Richard  Bellingham,  Bart.,  who  dying  un- 
married, June  16#9,  the  title  became  extinct.  [Will  iq 
Public  Record  Office.]  Some  statues  formerly  here  are 
now  in  the  Salmon  ^ank  Preserves,  at   Castle  Bellin- 

§ham.  County  Louth.  [Burke's  Vis.  of  Seats.']  Only  the 
oor-sill  of  the  castle  now  remains,  to  the  north-west 
of  the  present  house,  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  cas- 
tle, which,  though  comparatively  small  [Oivil  Survey\ 
existed  nearly  perfect  to  the  end  of  last  century. 

To  the  soum  of  the  avenue  of  Belcamp  Park,  a  green 
mound  is  traditionally  pointed  out  as  the  grave  of  a 
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general  of  the  army  of  William  III.,  who  died  of  his 
wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  the  Bovna 

CLOGHRAN   [i.  6.  STONE  OF  SONG],    SWORDS   CHURCH, 

About  two  and-a-half  miles  north  of  Santry,  and  now 
forming  part  of  the  union,  was  re-erected  in  1712,  on  the 
site  of  a  church  containing  chancel  and  nave,  erected  in 
the  12th  century,  by  Ryryd,  son  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  Prince 
of  North  Wales,  who  in  right  of  his  wife  was  Lord  of 
Clochran. 

In  shape  it  is  rectangular,  like  Santry,  only  smaller. 
It  contains  two  modem  monuments,  one  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Henry  Wilkinson,  Kni,  Recorder  of  Kilkenny, 
who  died  in  1831,  aged  79 ;  the  other  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Dogherty,  who  died  in  1789.  In  1532,  Arch- 
bishop Allen  mentions  that  this  parish  was  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Barnwell  and  Nugent  families,  as  heirs 
of  the  Holljrwood  family.  [Rep.  Vtride.']  On  the  attain- 
der of  these  families,  the  Crown  retained  the  patronage. 
To  the  west  of  the  church,  close  to  the  Forest  road,  was 
an  ancient  rath,  ISO  feet  in  diameter;  the  eastern  ram- 
part was  levelled  ^'in  1822,  and  some  ancient  silver  and 
copper  coins,  pikes,  pipes,  and  musket  bullets  were 
found."  [Lewis's  Top.  Dict.'\  In  1873,  the  remainder 
of  it  was  levelled,  when  four  slap-shillings,  an  Irish  half- 
penny of  William  and  Mary,  and  a  defaced  17th  century 
token  were  found,  along  with  a  curious  paved  narrow 
road  leading  to  a  few  paved  steps  in  the  side  of  the  em- 
bankment Tradition  says  an  old  castle  stood  near  this 
rath,  which  was  destroyed  by  its  Irish  garrison,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  occupied  by  the  English.  From  this 
castle  and  rath  it  is  said  the  present  house  and  adjoining 
land  derive  their  name  of  **  Castlemoate." 

The  Rectory,  now  passed  into  lay  hands,  is  situated 
near  the  church,  and  was  erected  in  1811. 

On  the  townland  of  Middleton  formerly  stood  the 
old  church  of  "  Glynshagh,"  confirmed  by  Pope  Clement 
III.,  in  1189,  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  from  which 
circnmstance  it  was  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  "  St 
Mary's  Church."    All  traces  of  its  ruins  had  disappeared, 
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when,  about  sixty  years  ago,  the  proprietor  ploxighed  up 
the  adjoining  cemetery,  using  the  tombstones  to  coyer 
drains,  &c. 

The  adjoining  townland  of  Springhill  or  Rickenhed 
is  the  property  of  the  Green-coat  Hospital,  Cork,  since 
1737. 


EOCLESIABTICS  OF  SANTBY. 

€tli  centnry.  St.  Fapan,  f onnder  and  Patron  Saint  of  Santry,  was  grand- 
son of  Aenghus  MacNadfraecli,  King  of  Munster. 

827.  Died,  Gormac,  Bon  of  Muirglieaa,  Abbot  of  Seantrabb  or  Santry. 

[An.  iv.] 

1038.  Died,  St.  Pappan ;  be  bad  been  bom  at  Santry,  bad  travelled  into 
France,  wbere  be  erected  many  monasteries,  and  prepared  men  to 
govern  tbem ;  be  became  Abbot  of  Stabnletom,  in  France,  when 
be  died,  and  was  interred.    [^Ednmer^a  Chronieiss.'] 

1591.  William  Savage,  aluu  Savadge,  is  described  in  tbe  Visitation  Book 
of  tbis  year  as  **  antiquus  minister  residens."  [MS.  £.  3, 14,  lib. 
T.C.D.].  In  1610  be  also  beld  Dromcomatb- [Drumcondra],  and 
Clontarf.    [Visitation  Book.]    He  died  in  1617. 

1617.  September  23"*,  RicbardWiborow,  o/um  Wyborowe,  Curate  of  Kil- 
mactalway,  was  appointed  by  James  I.  to  tbe  Vicarage  of  Saintre, 
or  Sanntre,  tben  *'  vacant  and  in  tbe  King's  gift  of  full  right." 
IPat.  Hot.] 

1634.  Henry  Brereton,  A.  M.,  appointed  by  tbe  Crown ;  in  addition  he 
beld  tbe  Eectories  of  Clontarf  and  Eabeny ;  tbe  Vicarage  of  Eil- 
sallagban,  in  tbe  diocese  of  Dublin;  tbe  united  Bectories  of 
Borris  and  Kilcolmanbane  [Maryborougb],  diocese  of  Leighlin. 
[Zt5.  Mun,']  He  resigned  Santry  in  1678,  in  favour  of  his  son- 
in-law,  and  dying,  21  May,  1680,  was  interred  at  Santry. 

1678.  November  lltb,  Daniel  Jackson,  A.  If.,  Minor  Canon  of  St 
Patrick's  Catbedral,  wbo  bad  married,  April  1668,  Jane,  daughter 
of  tbe  former  Eector,  was  appointed  by  the  Crown.  [Zib.  Mtm,] 
27  June,  1689,  be  was  collated  to  tbe  Prebend  of  Stagonil,  oIm 
Temple  Beacan.  [Cotton's  Faeti,']  20  September,  1703,  the  Chap- 
ter of  St.  Patrick's  elected  bim  their  Proctor  to  attend  the  convo- 
cation. [Cotton's  Fcuti.']  He  died,  March  1706,  and  was  buried 
at  Santry.    For  his  bequest  to  this  parish,  see  before. 
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1706.  Jime  16th,  Jolm  Jackson,  A.  M.  [son  of  the  last  Eector],  bug* 
ceeded.  He  also  held  the  Vicarage  of  Goolock  and  Prebend  of 
Ho wth ;  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dean  Swift,  who  bequeathed 
him  <<  all  his  horses,  his  horse  fomitore,  and  his  third-best  beaver 
hat."  [Mason's  Sist:  of  8t  Fatriek.']  7  July,  1750,  he  resigned 
gantry  on  his  appointment  to  the  Prebend  and  Vicarage  of  Wick- 
low,  and  dying,  June  1751,  was  interred  at  Santry. 

1750.  July  12th,  Middleton  Comyn-Middleton,  LL.D.,  Curate  of  St. 
Nicholas  Within,  Dublin,  succeeded,  and  died  1774. 

1774.  Noyember  17th,  John  Bowden,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of  Lismore,  and 
Private  Chaplain  to  the  first  Viscount  Lifford,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  succeeded.  He  died,  24  January,  1776,  aged  44,  and 
was  buried  beneath  a  flat  tombstone  to  the  east  of  the  Church. 

1776.  January  27th,  Hon^^**  James  Hewitt,  A.M.,  eldest  son  of  Viscount 
lifpord,  was  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  same  year  he  was  collated 
to  the  Chancellorship  of  Lismore.  [Cotton's  Fasti.'}  In  1777 
he  resigned  Santry  and  successively  became  second  Viscount  LifEord 
and  Dean  of  Armagh ;  he  died  15  April,  1830,  aged  80,  in  Co- 
ventry, England,  where  he  was  interred. 

1777.  September  12th,  Thomas  Hastings,  LL.D.,  succeeded.  In  1781 
he  resigned  Santry,  on  his  appointment  to  the  Precentorship  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  Archdea- 
conry, and  dying,  1794,  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's,  Dublin ;  where 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory ;  for  the  inscription  see  Cotton's 
Fast*. 

Hon***'  John  Hewitt,  A.M.,  fourth  son  of  the  First  Viscount 
LifPord,  was  Curate  from  4  June,  1778  to  1779,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Deanery  of  Cloyne;  he  died  1804.  Christopher 
Butson,  D.D.,  ex  P.,  New  Col.  Oxford,  was  Curate  here  from  4 
June  1779  to  April  1784,  when  he  became  Dean  of  Vaterford; 
subsequently  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Clonfert.  He  died 
1836,  at  Bath,  and  was  interred  in  the  Abbey  Church  there,  where 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with  an  inscription  given  in  **  Cot- 
ton's ^tf«^»;"  he  was  grandfather  to  the  present  Dean  of  £il- 
macduagh. 

1781.  May  30th,  Thomas  Smyth,  LL.D.  [son  of  George  Smyth,  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  grandson  of  the  Right  Rev'**  Thomas  Smyth, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Limerick],  Precentor  of  Clogher  and  Rector  of 
Enniskillen,  was  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  he  died  in  1821. 

1821.  May  23rd,  Denis  Browne,  A.M.,  grandson  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Sligo,  succeeded;28  January,  1844  j  he  resigned  Santry  on  his  ap- 
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pointment  to  the  Rectory  of  Enniscorthy.    In  1852  he  became 
Dean  of  Emly^  and  died  in  1864. 

1843.  February  lltb,  Henry  Lefroy,  A.M.,  brother  of  Chief  Justice 
Lefroy,  succeeded,  and  dying,  29  January,  1876,  was  buried  at 
Santry. 

1876.  March  17th,  Benjamin  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  doghran, 
succeeded. 


ECCLESIASTICS  OF  CLOGHBAK;   SWORDS. 

1190.  Walter  Comyn  was  appointed  to  the  Prebend  of  Swords  and  its 
dependent  Chapels,  among  which  was  enumerated  '*  Caplain  de 
Cloghere."     lAlUn's  He^.^ 

1473.  and  1479,  Thomas  Mayow  was  Rector  of  Cloghran.  [Ir.  Exch. 
^0^.  lib.  T.C.D.] 

1525.  Thomas  Geralde,  Rector,  received  license  from  Henry  YUI.  to  be 
absent  from  Ireland  for  seven  years.     [^Ir.  Ezeh,  RotJ] 

1591.  James  Kegan  was  Rector.  ptfS.  E.  3,  14,  Lib.  T.  C.  D.].  Pro- 
bably he  died  in  1697. 

1597.  James  Eeysan,  aliaa  Eyan  or  Eeane,  was  appointed  Rector;  8 
August,  1603,  he  received  a  dispensation  to  hold  this  Rectory  with 
that  of  Rathangan,  along  with  the  Vicarage  of  Dunboyne.  [i^ty. 
Visitation,  1615.]  In  1617  he  resigned  Cloghran,  retaining  his 
other  Livings  until  his  death,  December,  1 642,  when  he  was  buried, 
December  16th,  in  St.  Michan's^  Dublin.     [Par.  Reg.] 

1617.  August  5th,  Nicholas  Meiler  or  Meyler,  A.M.,  succeeded;  &e 
parish  being  now  ''vacant,  and  in  the  King's  gift  of  full  right.'' 
[^Pat.  Bof]  Most  probably  he  resigned  Cloghran  in  1621,  on  his 
promotion  to  the  Chancellorship  of  Ossory ;  he  died  1665. 

1630.  June  1,  Nicholas  Culme,  who  had  been  Curate  of  BallyboghilL 
IJteff.  Vis.  1615],  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  was  Rector.  [r«.  Book,  MS.  F.  8,  17,  Lib.  T.C.D.] 
Probably  he  succeeded  Meiler.  He  died  28  February,  1640,  and 
directed  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Cloghran  Church. 
[Will  in  Pub.  Record  Office.]  He  resided  in  Tubberbonny 
House. 

1640.  April  8th,  Alexander  Hatfield,  A.M.,  ex  F.T.O.D.,  sucoeeded; 
he  died  probably  in  1674. 
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1674.  July  4tli,  Michael  Hewetson,  A.  M.,  son  of  the  Ect*-  William 
Hewetson,  of  Dublin^  succeeded  to  the  Parishes  of  Swords  and 
Cloghran,  which  were  held  conjointly  until  1703  ;  iD  consequence 
of  the  latter  church  being  in  ruins  ;  he  resigned,  1680,  on  being 
appointed  Archdeacon  of  Armagh ;  during  life  he  was  the  intimate 
and  valued  friend  of  the  Right  Rev**.  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and,  dying  1709,  aged  66,  was  interred 
beside  the  old  Church  of  Mylerstown,  Co.  Kildare^  where  in  1861 
the  inscription  on  his  tombstone  was  so  defaced  that  only  the 
following  could  with  difficulty  be  deciphered :  **  Here  lies  the 
body  of  the  learned  and  pious  divine,  M ....  1  He  ....  o. ,  aged 
66."    [Keble's  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson.'] 

1681.  February  21st,  Oorrett  Bairy,  Rector  of  Eilsaran,  diocese  of 
Armagh,  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  Swords  and  Cloghran. 
[Zt5.  Mun.]  1  June,  same  year,  he  resigned,  and  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  Armagh  and  Rector  ofKilmore;  he  died  in  1865. 
[Cotton's  Fasti.] 

1681.  June  30th,  Henry  Scardevile,  D.D.,  Chaplain  to  Duke  Schomberg, 
succeeded  to  these  Parishes.  [_Zib.  Mun.]  4  September,  1691, 
he  became  Dean  of  Cloyne,  and  djring,  3  February,  1703,  was 
buried  in  the  Chancel  of  Swords  Church,  where  his  tombstone  and 
mural  monument  remain ;  the  inscriptions  are  given  in  Brady's 
Records^  vol.  ii.,  p.  200. 

1705.  December  24th,  Gilbert  Deane  was  appointed  Bector  of  Cloghran, 
by  the  Crown ;  he  died  in  1711. 

1711.  October  16th,  Richard  Bambrick,  alias  Bambrigge,  A.M.,  suc- 
ceeded ;  he  re-roofed  and  restored  the  Parish  Church  in  1712,  and 
resigned  in  1723. 

George  Marlay,  D.  D.,  an  Englishman,  was  Curate  from  1718 
to  1720,  when  he  was  collated  to  the  Prebend  of  Inver,  dioceso 
of  Saphoe;  in  1745  he  became  Bishop  of  Dromore,  and  died  in 
1763.     [Cotton's /iM^i.] 

1723.  January  23rd,  John  Wynne,  D.  D.,  Prebendary  of  Swords,  suc- 
ceeded; in  1730  he  became  Presentor  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  and  dying  in  1762,  was  buried  at  Donnybrook. 

John  Jackson,  A.  M.,  was  Curate  from  1742  to  1750 ;  in  1783 
he  became  Archdeacon  of  Clogher,  and  dying  21  October,  1787, 
was  buried  at  Santry. 

1762.  Apnl  8th,  Joseph  Davis,  A.  B.,  Curate  of  Santry,  succeeded,  and 
died  in  1780. 
4th  ber.,  vol.  y.  2  F 
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1780.  April  6tli,  Mark  Vainwright,  A.  B.,  Curate  of  Tallagh,  succeeded, 
and  resigned  in  1782. 

1782.  Edward  Synge,  A.M.,  eldest  son  of  Yen.  Edward  Synge,  D.D., 
Archdeacon  of  Eillaloe,  succeeded,  but  resigned  9  August,  same 
year,  on  his  appointment  to  the  Eectory  and  Yicaiage  of  Litter 
and  Marshalstown,  dio.  of  Cloyne.    He  died  unmarried,  1818. 

1782.  September  7th,  John  Baird  succeeded,  and  died  in  1804. 

1804.  June  30th,  William  Lyster,  A.B.,  Curate  of  Clonpriest,  diocese 
of  Cloyne,  succeeded ;  he  resigned  in  1831,  and  dying  in  1833, 
was  buried  in  the  south  side  of  the  nave  of  Cloghran  Church. 

1831.  July  16th,  Edmond  Jones  Lewis,  A.  M.,  Curate  of  Cloghran,  suc- 
ceeded; he  resigned  in  1854,  on  his  appointment  to  the  Bectory 
of  Knockmark,  diocese  of  Meath,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried 
in  1877. 

1854.  February  18th,  Benjamin  William  Adams,  D.  D.  [youngest  son 
of  the  Very  Kev*  -Samuel  Adams,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  Cadiel],  Curate 
of  St.  Mary  Shandon,  Cork,  succeeded.  In  1872  this  Parish  vas 
united  to  Santry,  and  17  March,  1876,  Dr.  Adams  suooeededto 
the  Union  of  Santry,  on  the  death  of  the  Bey^*  H.  Letroy,  A.  H. 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  PAPERS. 


At  the  Quarteblt  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  Town 
HaU,  Enniskilleii)  on  TuoBclay^  July  5^  1881 ; 

RiCHABD  LangsishE)  V.  P.,  in  the  Chair : 
The  following  Fellow  was  admitted : — 
Robert  Cochrane,  C«E. 

The  following  Members  were  elected : — 

The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Gabbett,  KUkee,  Co.  Clare. 
P.  J.  Lynch,  11,  Hartstong-street,  Limerick. 
Adam  J.  M^Elwaine,  Westport,  Co.  Mayo. 
Samuel  Wilson,  The  Woodlands,  Athlone. 
Edward  Glover,  C.E.,  Castlebar. 
J.  C.  M^Causland,  Glenar  House,  Pettigo. 

The  Earl  of  Enniskillen  presented  three  stone 
celts,  and  a  very  fine  flint  arrow-head,  all  found  in 
Fermanagh.  One  of  the  stone  celts  was  found  in  a 
Crannog. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Knowles  exhibited  a  large  collection 
of  beads,  whorls,  and  amulets,  found  in  Lreland. 

4tk  sib.,  tol.  t.  2  Q 
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Mr.  George  J.  Hewson  exhibited  photographs  of  a 
processional  cross  of  the  fifteenth  century,  found  in  the 
county  Kerry. 

Mr.  Edward  Atthill,  J.P.,  Ardvamey,  Kesh,  exhibited 
specimens  of  ancient  pottery,  found  by  himself  in  Indian 
mounds  in  Canada,  on  the  shore  of  Sturgeon  Lake.  The 
remarkable  feature  of  this  pottery  was  the  close  resem- 
blance to  the  crannoge  pottery  found  in  Ireland,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Enniskillen.  There  were  also 
pipes  found  in  those  mounds  by  Mr.  Atthill  These 
were  considered  very  ancient  by  the  native  Indians, 
and  must  have  been  used  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  the 
use  of  tqbacco  in  smoking  Mr.  Atthill  also  produced  a 
small  bronze  strainer,  of  Koman  design,  similar  to  speci- 
mens found  with  Roman  antiquities  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  only  difference  between  this  and  other 
objects  of  the  same  class  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  Isles  is,  that  a  number  of  the  holes  at  the  bottom 
formed  a  perfect  Greek  cross. 

Mr.  Wakeman  remarked,  about  this  cross,  that  it  was 
probably  of  Roman  design,  and  said  it  was  a  well-known 
fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the  decadence  of  Roman  power 
in  Britain,  bronze  was  still  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
culinary  articles,  and  that  some  form  of  Christianity 
prevailed;  and  the  cross  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
might  be  intended  to  import  some  sort  of  good  for- 
tune. 

Mr.  Atthill  also  exhibited  a  tradesman's  token  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  bearing  on  the  obverse,  "John 
Rynd  Marchant";  on  the  reverse,  "of  Inniskillen." 

Dr.  Mahood  exhibited  a  quern,  which  he  had  seen 
in  full  working  order  in  China.  It  was  quite  in  prin- 
ciple the  same  as  our  own  quern  stones  used  at  the 
present  tima 

Mr.  Bernard  Bannon,  of  Cavancarragh,  exhibited 
a  stake  found  at  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  beneatli 
the  surface  of  a  bog  at  the  base  of  Toppid  moun- 
tain. Similar  stakes,  he  said,  are  found  frequently 
beneath  bogs  in  this  part  of  Fermanagh,  and  there  is  a 
general  idea  among  the  peasantry  that  they  were  used 
some  way  in  the  capture  of  deer.  The  end  of  the  stake. 
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which  was  of  birch,  was  sharply  pointed,  and  had  appa- 
rently been  cut  by  a  small  metallic  instrument — ^most 
probably,  from  the  shape  of  the  cuts,  by  a  paal-stave 
of  bronze. 

The  town  mace  of  Enniskillen,  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  Irish  silver  plate,  was  exhibited  by  the  Town 
Commissioners.  It  was  three  feet  high,  and  bore  the 
initials  of  Queen  Anne,  "A.  R.,"  at  either  side  of  the 
arms  of  England  on  a  shield  of  six  quarters — 1st  and 
5th,  England;  2nd,  Scotland;  3rd,  France;  4th,  Ire- 
land; 6tn,  Nassau.  The  arms  of  Enniskillen  were  on 
the  knob  at  the  base — a  castle — evidently  a  portraiture 
of  the  original  castle  of  Enniskillen.  The  plate  marks 
proved  the  mace  to  be  of  Irish  manufacture,  being  the 
maker's  initials  J,  S^m  t^e  year  letter  S*  and  a  harn 
crowned-  The  year  letter,  a  black  letter  S  on  a  shield 
fixed  the  date  of  the  mace  to  be  1710—11.  There  was 
also  exhibited  the  seal  of  Enniskillen,  of  silver ;  it  bore 
the  castle  of  Enniskillen  on  the  field,  with  the  legend 
"Iniskillen  Corporation,  1612.'' 

Mr.  John  Browne,  Drapersfield,  sent  the  following 
note : — 

''When  in  Oookstown  on  Saturday  evening  last,  the  lltli  inst.,  I 
called  at  the  police  station,  to  have  a  look  at  a  wooden  plate  and  spoon 
which  had  lately  heen  found  heside  a  human  skeleton  in  Dunmore  hog. 
The  constahle  who  showed  me  the  plate  and  spoon  mentioned  that  the 
skeleton  was  discovered,  about  the  depth  of  three  spits  of  turf  or  so 
from  the  surface,  in  this  mountain  bog ;  it  was  in  a  space  of  about  three 
feet  in  length,  and  apparently  drawn  up,  or  contracted  as  with  cold,  and 
partly  wrapped  up  in  blankets;  and  that  there  had  evidently  been 
two  blankets — one  coarse  and  strong,  the  other  finer,  and  that  the  plate 
seemed  to  have  been  over  the  face.  Both  plate  and  spoon  are  very 
coarsely  made,  having  no  trace  of  either  ornament  or  carving  of  any 
description,  except  an  attempt  at  a  W  on  the  handle  of  the  spoon  where 
it  joins  the  bowl. 

"I  should  mention  that  our  place  here  at  Drapersfield  is  situated 
about  three  miles  from  Cookstown,  on  the  Ballinderry  river;  which 
stream  divides  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Derry  for  some  distance ;  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  river  from  us,  on  the  Derry  side,  is  a 
small  plantation  of  oak,  called  the  ^  oak  wood.'  On  a  small  open  space 
in  this  wood  is  the  figure  of  a  large  man,  as  if  lying  on  his  back,  with 
his  arms  extended.  The  local  tradition  is,  that  a  giant  named  Bums, 
who  flourished  in  this  neighbourhood  about  a  couple  of  generations  ago, 
while  on  his  way  from  Moneymore  to  Cookstown  was  induced  to  lie 
down  on  his  back  upon  the  sward,  and  extend  his  arms  crosswise.  A 
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friend  of  his  who  was  present  at  the  time,  with  a  spade,  cat  oat  in  the 
sod  the  outline  of  his  figure.  The  outline  of  Bums  is  deaned  oatiegolarly 
by  a  fanner  who  lives  dose  by.  The  length,  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
to  the  heel,  is  14  feet  1  inch,  and  from  the  tip  of  the  fingers  on  one  hand 
to  that  on  the  other  is  11  feet  9  inches. 

Mr.  Robert  Young,  Belfast,  sent  the  following  notice 
of  a  holy  well  at  Rhoscolyn,  in  the  island  of  Holyhead, 
Anglesea,  North  Wales : — 

'^  In  September  last  year  I  paid  a  yisit  to  some  relatiyes  who  woe 
spending  that  month  at  a  rather  remote  little  watering  place  at  the  north- 
west of  Anglesea,  known  as  Rhoscolyn.  To  reach  it  you  must  first  get 
to  Holyhead,  which  I  did  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  by  one  of  the 
fine  steamers  from  the  North  Wall,  and  slept  at  the  comfortable  nev 
railway  hotel  that  night.  Next  morning  I  drove  five  miles  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  little  island  of  Holyhead,  and  found  that  Bhoscdyn 
formed  its  lofty  southern  end,  just  as  Holyhead  mountain  was  its  northen. 
The  middle  portion  is  for  the  most  part  low,  the  soil  sandy,  and  tlie 
scenery  would  be  uninteresting  were  it  not  for  the  huge  masses  of  grey 
rocks  which  rise  abruptly  at  many  points,  and  afford  a  suitable  sni&oe 
soil  for  lichens  of  various  tints,  and  having  a  great  growth  of  heather  and 
gorse  at  top  which  so  embellish  it  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  little  islimd 
wanting  in  the  picturesque.  But  at  the  south  it  rises  into  a  plateau  of 
about  500  feet  over  sea  level ;  and  the  coast  being  fringed  for  some  mil^ 
with  splendid  clifEs,  from  50  to  200  feet  high,  of  which  several  rise  from 
deep  water,  there  are  abundant  materials  for  the  artist  who  seeks  for  his 
subject  among  the  wilder  aspects  of  nature. 

**  It  was  whilst  wandering  round  these  cliff  heads  that  I  happened  to 
stumble  on  the  curious  structure  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  com* 
munication.  Following  the  coast  line,  I  had  reached  a  point  where  i 
tiny  streamlet,  coming  down  from  the  rough  moorland  which  lies  at  the 
back  of  the  cliffs,  fell  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  into  a  small  creek:  a 
lofty  wall  of  slaty  rock  rose  sheer  at  the  opposite  side,  and  was  crowned 
by  a  huge  stone  sheep-fence,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  turn  up  the  little 
hollow  down  which  tiie  water  came.  After  a  few  steps  upwards  I  was 
struck  with  the  singular  appearance  of  the  channel  in  wliich  the  water 
ran — not  a  mere  track  in  the  moory  soil,  but  seemingly  cut  some  feet 
deep  through  the  soil,  and  two  feet  or  so  below  that  into  the  solid  rock. 
Wondering  what  this  could  have  been  done  for,  as  it  seemed  quite  ahsiud 
to  make  a  drainage  outlet  in  such  a  locality,  I  followed  on,  anid  foond  the 
explanation  in  the  structure  in  which  the  stream  had  its  source,  and  which 
lay  as  if  embedded  in  the  heather  beneath  my  feet.  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  some  old  system  of  water  supply  for  the  farm,  or  possibly  an  old 
sheep-washing  place.  I  say  old  emphatically,  as  the  stones  were  coreitd 
with  the  white  and  grey  lichens  which  betoken  the  extremest  age.  I 
soon  saw,  on  examination,  that  the  details  of  it  were  not  consistent  with 
either  of  these  theories,  and  the  idea  began  to  dawn  slowly  upon  me 
that  here  might  be  a  veritable  relic  of  early  Celtic  Christianity  in  the 
form  of  a  Baptistery,  I  felt  a  good  deal  exercised  about  the  matter 
when,  on  making  inquiry  that  evening,  I  found  the  place  was  known  bj 
the  Welsh  name — Ff  jnnawn  Gwenvain — the  well  of  Owenvain.    And, 
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firom  a  parish  statistical  snrvey,  which  was  hunted  up  by  my  friends, 
I  further  found  this  Gwenvain  was  the  daughter  of  Pawl  Hen,  of 
Manaw,  and  sister  of  Penlan  who,  about  630,  a.d.,  was  the  head  of  a 
small  sisterhood  at  Ehoscolyn,  of  which  the  cloister  garden  still  remains — 
a  sohtary  but  interesting  relic.  On  inquiring  if  there  was  any  tradition 
as  to  this  well,  or  if  visits  were  made  to  it  on  a  particular  day,  I  was  told 
that  the  entire  parish  was  Protestant,  and  no  consideration  of  any  kind 
was  given  to  it,  and  the  notion  of  anyone  taking  an  interest  in  it^ 
specially  a  stranger  from  Ireland,  was  the  occasion  of  a  good  deal  of 
merriment. 

*'  The  only  ray  of  light  thrown  on  the  subject  came  from  the  tenant,  a 
man  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  and  who  spoke  no  English.  He  had 
Hved  at  Bhoscolyn  all  his  life,  and  he  said  he  remembered  in  his  young 
days,  when  there  was  a  christening  in  the  parish  church,  it  was  usuid 


Well  of  Gwenvain. 


to  bring  the  water  for  that  ceremony  from  Ffynnawn  Gwenvain.  The 
distance  between  the  two  places  is,  I  should  think,  almost  half  a  mile, 
and  the  track  rough  and  difficult. 

"  Next  day  I  went  to  the  place  and  made  careful  measurements,  from 
which  the  ground  plan  and  longitudinal  section  now  before  you  have 
been  prepared.  I  think  these  are  so  explicit  that  I  shall  only  add  a  very 
few  words  of  explanation. 

^  It  will  be  seen  by  the  section  that  the  entire  work  has  been,  in  the 
first  instance,  excavated  to  the  depth  of  about  5  feet  through  the  clay  and 
rock  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  hill-side.  The  excavation  continues 
about  20  feet  below  the  point  A,  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  channel,  partly 
in  the  rock  and  partly  in  the  clay,  evidently  intended  for  allowing  the 
entire  reservoirs  or  basins  above  being  drained  off  entirely  when  required. 
The  upper  square  chamber,  which  is  6  feet  1  inch  on  each  of  its  sides, 
and  4  feet  6  inches  deep,  is  lined  with  weU-built  walls  of  the  local  slate, 
without  mortar. 
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**  There  are  door-wajB  formed  in  the  two  opposite  ends  of  this  chamber^ 
each  2  feet  wide,  where  the  walls  are  huilt  2  feet  thick. 

*'  Descending  into  this  chamher  from  the  upper  level,  hy  a  nairow  path 
with  a  fdl  of  1  in  5,  three  steps  of  8  inches  each,  bring  one  to  the  floor, 
which  is  neatly  payed  with  large  slabs  of  stone,  laid  in  the  way  flhown 
on  the  ground  plan. 

"  At  each  comer  of  the  chamber  a  large  flat  slab,  about  3  inches  thick, 
is  built  into  the  walls  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  what  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  an  angle  seat — ^the  height  from  the  paying  is  1  foot  6  inches. 

''  From  this  chamber,  the  floor  of  which  is  dry,  there  is  a  descent  of  two 
steps  into  a  basin  4  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide,  and  enclosed  by  Bimilar 
wdls  to  those  of  the  square  chamber,  except  that  at  the  furthest  end 
there  are  two  curious  niche-like  recesses  constructed  in  the  side  walls. 
These  begin  at  1  foot  8  inches  from  the  bottom  of  basin,  and  are  2  feet 
wide  and  1  foot  deep. 

''The  water  is  penned  up  by  a  large  slab  of  stone  6  inches  thick,  fixed 
under  the  inner  side  of  the  wall,  which  forms  the  enclosure  of  the  cham- 
ber at  the  lower  end.  There  are  two  holes,  1^  inches  in  diameter,  in 
this  slab ;  one  at  the  top,  corresponding  with  the  leyel  of  the  floor  of  the 
square  outer  chamber,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  communicating  with 
the  cistern,  bath,  or  whateyer  it  may  be  called,  situated  still  further 
down  stream. 

<<  This  measures,  at  the  water  surface,  from  upper  slab  under  the  wall 
to  the  lower  slab  or  solid  penstock,  5  feet  9  inches  long,  by  3  feet  wide, 
the  water  standing  1  foot  4  inches  deep,  and  oyerflowing  through  a 
2-inch  hole  cut  for  that  purpose.  The  sides  of  this  chamber  are  cut 
out  of  the  rock  for  1  foot  6  inches  high,  and  the  clay  oyer  this  sloped  off 
so  that  there  was  no  stone  walling,  as  elsewhere,  required  as  a  lining 
or  support. 

"  It  only  remains  for  me  to  giye  what  grounds  I  haye  for  forming  the 
opinion  of  this  being  a  Baptistery  of  the  Frimitiye  Welsh  Church.  In 
the  first  place  I  may  state  that  I  can  find  no  reference  to  it  in  anj  of 
the  numerous  works  I  haye  consulted,  nor  can  I  find  anywhere  a  deecrip- 
tion  or  illustration  of  an  exactly  similar  structure. 

"There  are  many  holy  wells  in  Scotland  and  England  retaining  the 
names  of  the  saints  associated  with  them  from  the  earliest  times,  and  some 
are  enclosed  in  beautiful  little  gothic  buildings,  of  which  St.  Margaret's 
well,  on  Arthur's  seat  at  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Winifred's  at  HolyweU, 
North  Wales,  are  well-known  examples.  In  Ireland,  howeyer,  they  are 
much  more  numerous,  and  the  won!  Tobar  is  the  prefix  to  more  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  townland  names,  many  connected  with  the 
memory  of  patron  saints. 

'*  In  Dr.  Joyce's  admirable  work  on  Irish  Flac&-Ifame$,  I  find  at  page 
435  the  following  reference  to  the  way  in  which  this  connexion  came 
about.  After  mentioning  the  way  in  which  wells  had  been  yenerated 
in  pagan  times,  he  proceeds:— 'After  the  general  spread  of  the  Faith,  the 
people's  afPection  for  wells  was  not  only  retained,  but  intensified ;  for 
most  of  the  early  preachers  of  tiie  Gospel  established  their  hnmhle 
foundations — ^many  of  them  destined  to  grow,  in  after  years,  into  great 
religious  and  educational  institutions — beside  those  fountains,  whose 
waters  at  the  same  time  supplied  the  daily  wants  of  the  little  com- 
munities, and  seryed  for  the  baptism  of  conyerts.    In  t^i«  manner  most 
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of  our  early  saints  became  associated  with  weUs,  bimdreds  of  which  still 
retain  the  names  of  those  holy  men  who  converted  and  baptized  the 
pagan  multitudes  on  their  margins.' 

''At  the  exceedingly  old  and  cnrions — indeed  I  believe  unique — 
building  known  as  St.  Dolough's  Churchy  about  five  miles  north 
from  Dublin,  there  is  a  holy  well  dedicated  also  to  this  saint. 

''Mr.  Wakeman,  in  his  Handbook  of  Irish  Antiquities  (1848),  gives 
a  description  of  the  remains  at  this  place,  and  an  excellent  woodcut 
of  the  small  octagonal  structure  which  covers  the  well,  and  which 
he  thinks  was  probably  used  as  a  Baptistery,  and  he  says  that — 
'adjoining  is  a  most  curious  suht&rramous  hath  supplied  by  the  well, 
and  even  yet  the  water  rises  to  a  considerable  height  within  it.' 
According  to  B' Alton  the  bath  was  called  St.  Catherine's  pond. 

"The  analogy  between  the  combination  of  baptistery  and  bath  at 
this  place  and  what  I  have  described  at  Ehoserlyn  is  certainly  some- 
what striking,  and,  as  Dr.  Reeves  has  fixed  the  date  of  St.  Dolough's 
at  eirea  600,  it  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  date  assigned  to 
the  remains  at  Bhoscolyn. 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  square  chamber  and  water 
tank  to  which  it  leads  may  have  been  covered  over  with  a  stone  roof 
of  a  bee-hive  form,  in  the  way  that  was  practised  in  the  earliest  eccle- 
siastical buildings  still  remaining  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  There 
are,  however,  no  flags  lying  about  to  indicate  this,  and  the  walls  are 
of  the  same  height  all  round,  just  reaching  the  surface  of  the  turfy 
soiL  May  it  not  have  been  an  open-air  Baptistery,  the  pagan 
catechumens  waiting  seated  in  the  ante-chamber,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  in  the  recess,  the  minister  standing  on  the  steps,  and  the 
candidates  taken  into  the  water  one  after  the  other?  I  can  offer  no 
explanation  of  the  niches. 

"I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  bath,  or  lower  pool,  was  an 
accretion  of  a  later  date,  when  popular  faith  ascribed  miraculous  virtues 
to  the  water,  just  as  the  wells  at  Struel,  near  Downpatrick,  and  which 
were  at  one  time  so  famed  for  curing  diseases,  had  their  origin  in  the 
well  where  St.  Patrick  first  began  his  labours,  and  doubtless  practised 
the  initiatory  lite  on  his  first  converts." 

Mr.  Marcus  Ward  exhibited  a  full-sized  drawing  of 
a  band  of  ornament  from  the  architrave  of  the  door- 
way of  the  ancient  church  at  Maghera,  Co.  Derry.  This 
fine  door-way  is  square-headed,  with  inclined  jambs,  and 
is  enclosed  within  a  broad  architrave  of  the  same  form, 
which  is  richly  sculptured.  At  the  head  of  the  door-way, 
and  beneath  the  architrave,  is  carved  a  representation  of 
the  Crucifixion.  The  figure  of  Our  Saviour  is  draped, 
the  feet  are  separate,  and  at  the  sides  there  are  two 
figures,  one  holding  a  spear,  about  to  pierce  his  side ; 
the  other  what  appears  to  be  the  reed  with  the  sponge. 
There  are,  besides,  six  figures  to  the  left  of  the  cross, 
and  four  to  the  right. 
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The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  reduction  in  fac- 
simile, from  a  rubbing,  taken  with 
wax,  of  part  of  the  outer  architrave 
of  the  door-way  on  the  right  hand. 
The  upper  part,  which  is  greatly 
weathered,  bears  a  carving  of  what 
some  consider  the  figure  of  a  mitred 
ecclesiastic  bearing  a  crosier,  the  end 
of  which  pierces  a  serpent.  The  pat- 
tern stands  in  relief,  and  is  in  parts 
pretty  perfect,  but  the  upper  por- 
tion is  somewhat  weather- worn.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  carving  is 
not  mechanically  symmetrical,  but 
done  in  free-hand  manner,  the  cen- 
tral stem  and  some  of  the  volutes 
being  irregular.    It  will  be  seen  that 
this  differs  much  from  the  represen- 
tation given  in  Notes  on  Irish  Architec- 
ture j\o\.  i.,  p.  117,  probably  from  the 
fact  of  the  latter  illustration  being 
based  upon  a  photograph  taken  under 
difficulty.     The  author  mentions  a 
striking   resemblance   between  this 
ornament  and  the  border  running  up 
one  side  of  the  satchel  of  the  shrine 
of  St.  Moedoc,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  but  this 
not  apparent.     The  pattern  on 


IS 


the  corresponding  part  of  the  left 
side  of  the  door  is  of  a  sinuous,  run- 


sprays 
Greek 


ning  kind,  with  alternate 
somewhat  resembling  the 
honey-suckle. 

^i.  Luraich  was  the  founder  of 
the  church  at  Ma^hera,  formerly 
called  Machaire-Ratha-Luraich.  The 
exact  date  at  which  he  flourished 
is  not  recorded,  but  it  may  reason- 
ably be  assigned  to  about  a.  d.  611. 
The  date  of  the  door-way  may  be 
some  centuries  later. 


Onuunentjutum  firom  llajb«» 

dioTch  door-waj. 

Siie,  6  iacbec  by  36  iac^^ 
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Mr.  Wakeman,  Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  the  Ennis- 
killen  district,  made  the  following  remarks  upon  several 
objects  of  timber  recently  discovered  in  the  North  of 
Ireland. 

It  was  not  until  a  comparatively  recent  j^eriod  that 
the  attention  of  antiquaries  was  called  to  this  peculiar 
class  of  remains  formed  of  wood,  and  usually  foimd  at 
a  considerable  depth  in  bog — so-called  "yokes,"  the 
general  appearance  of  which  may  be  gathered  upon 
reference  to  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  first  example  ever  noticed  was 
described  and  illustrated  by  the  late  Sir  William  Wilde 
in  his  Catalogue  of  Antiquities,  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  p.  243.  It  is 
of  fir  timber,  and  W8U9  found  in  a  bog  near  Castle  Leslie, 


Fig.  X. 


Fig.  2. 
Yokes  of  timber  found  in  Co.  Monaghan. 


Co.  Monaghan,  and  is  identical  in  plan  and  construction 
with  the  "  yoke  "  figured  on  this  page,  although  not  so 
weU  finished.  Subsequently  two  more  specimens  were 
brought  to  light :  one  in  1867, 18  feet  deep,  from  Donagh 
peat  bog  in  Monaghan — the  other  from  a  similar  ae- 
posit  in  the  neigbouring  counly  of  Fermanagh.  Figs. 
1  and  2  represent  a  top  and  side  view  of  the  Donagh 
exampla  Fig.  2  has  been  engraved  on  a  somewhat  larger 
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scale  than  Fig.  1.  The  original,  which  is  of  fir  tiin- 
ber,  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  collection  of  Irish 
antiquities  secured  from  oblivion  by  A.  Knight  Young, 
Esq.,  of  Monaghan.  Of  the  other  Fermanagh  ex- 
ample I  cannot  lust  now  present  a  drawing.  The 
original  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  having,  together  with  a  number  of  other 
valuable  antiquities,  found  in  the  Erne  district,  been 


Figs.  3  and  4. 


tJCMfir      £ JL 


FigB.  5and6. 
Yokes  found  in  Co.  Feniuuiagh. 


^    *A,i^ 


recently  presented  by  J.  G.  V.  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Belleisle, 
Lisbellaw.  Mr.  Porter's  presentation  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  the  class  oi  objects  under  notice  hitherto 
foimd,  as  its  extremities  are  ornamented  in  a  manner 
which  more  than  suggests  the  artistic  ideas  of  the  best 
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Age  of  Bronze  in  the  British  Islands.  Of  this  most  in- 
teresting reKc,  I  hope  ere  long  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  laying  a  full  account  before  this  Association.  Figs. 
3  ana  4  are  representations  of  one  of  a  pair  of  ^^yokes/' 
which  some  six  and  a-half  years  ago  were  found  by 
turf-diggers  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  feet  from 
the  then  surface  of  the  surrounding  bog^  on  a  portion  of 
the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  EnniskiUen  which  abutted  on 
Lough  Erne.  It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  how  deep 
the  bog  had  been  previously  cut  away,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  example  of  the  "yoke,"  as 
well  as  another  found  with  it  (see  Figs.  5  and  6),  was 
at  one  time  covered  by  peat  many  feet  more  than  seven 
in  depth.  The  man  by  whom  they  were  discovered 
is  now  dead,  but  about  the  time  of  the  finding  he  in- 
formed the  Rev.  C.  Jamieson,  of  Florencecourt,  that 
along  with  them  occurred  a  large  vase,  which  was 
broken  to  pieces  by  his  spade.  It  was  described  as 
being  narrow  at  the  neck,  Uke  a  pitcher. 

The  "yokes"  last  noticed  are  composed  of  oak. 
They  are  strangely  contorted,  split  and  twisted  in  ap- 
pearance, the  result  of  their  having  been  too  hastily 
dried  by  their  finder.  Nevertheless,  each  and  every 
characteristic  which  would  warrant  their  classification 
with  "  yokes,"  acknowledged  as  such,  can  be  recognised 
in  them  in  their  present  state. 

Now  what  is  a  "  yoke,"  in  an  antiquarian  sense  of 
the  word  ?  We  know  that  in  Scripture  the  term  is  often 
used  in  a  literal  sense,  and  sometimes  metaphorically. 

For  instance,  in  Jeremiah,  chapter  xxviii.  verse  13, 
we  read — "Go  and  tell  Hananiah  saying:  Thus  saith 
the  Lord:  Thou  hast  broken  the  yokes  of  wood,  but 
thou  shalt  make  for  them  yokes  of  iron." 

Again,  in  Lamentations,  chapter  i.  verse  14: — "  The 
yoke  of  my  transgressions  is  bound  by  his  hand :  they  are 
wreathed  and  come  up  upon  my  neck." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  from  the  earliest  ages,  in 
the  East,  yokes  or  trammels  of  some  kind  were  used  for 
human  bemgs,  as  well  as  for  beasts  of  burden  or  of  labour. 
Our  remote  ancestors  no  doubt  followed  the  custom  of 
the  East  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others ;  and  when 
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a  few  more  examples  of  the  interestmg  class  of  anti- 
quities now  under  notice  shall  have  been  discovered,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  to  what  particular  purpose  ihey 
had  severally  been  used — whether  for  men,  or  for  some 
of  the  lower  animals.  The  so-called  "  yokes  "  hitherto 
discovered  in  Ireland,  whether  double  or  single,  appear 
to  be  rather  too  small  to  be  used  on  cattle  of  any  still 
existing  kind,  but  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  characteristics  of  what  might  be  styled  the  domes- 
ticated animals  of  a  very  early  period  in  this  coimtry. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Florencecourt  "yokes" 
may  have  been  simply  neck  and  hand  fetters  for  human 
prisoners  of  a  pre-historic  age.  Or  they  may  possibly 
have  been  fitted  to  the  ne^  of  some  small  beast  of 
burden.  About  Derrygonnelly,  Co.  Fermanagh,  a  curious 
legend  is  current  amongst  the  people.  It  relates  to  Si 
Feber,  a  holy  virgin  who,  at  an  early  age  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  appears  to  have  travelled  from  place  to  place, 
chiefly  in  the  district  now  styled  Fermanagh,  convert- 
ing many,  and  baptizing  them  in  holy  wells,  several  of 
which  still  bear  her  name.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  white  doe,  that  animal  conveying  the 
few  requisites  considered  necessary  in  early  tunes  for 
daily  use,  and  a  number  of  sacred  books  and  require- 
ments for  the  service  of  religion.  The  legend,  which 
appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  is  pretty,  and  curious 
as  showing  that  for  ages  our  count^nnen  did  not  con- 
sider the  horse,  ass  and  ox  as  the  only  animals  which 
might  have  been  trained  for  dravnng  or  carrying  pur- 
poses. It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  the  example 
of  a  burden-bearing  doe  in  this  case  is  meant  to  be  of 
a  miraculous  nature. 

The  following  Papers  were  contributed : — 
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ON  A  PEOCESSIONAL  CEOSS,  OF  THE  FIFTEElTrH  CEimJBT, 
FOUND  NEAE  BALLTLONGFOBD,   CO.  KERET. 

BY  GBOBOE  J.   HBW80N,  A.M. 

This  very  beautiful  cross  was  found  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  John  JefEcott,  near  Ballylongford,  on  the  30th  of 
March,  1871.  I  first  saw  it  when  passing  by  that  place 
on  my  way  to  Ballybunnion  in  1874,  but  was  in  too 
^at  a  hurry  to  either  make  a  drawing,  or  a  copy  of  the 
mscription.  However,  I  shortly  after  obtained  a  photo- 
graph  of  it  from  Mr.  Collins,  photographer,  of  Tralee, 
which  I  brought  with  me  to  the  meeting  of  the  Associa* 
tion  held  in  Kilkenny,  in  October,  1874,  which  veiy  much 
interested  the  Members  then  present,  who  ur^edf  me  to 
make  a  closer  examination  of  it,  and  get  copies  of  the 
inscription.  It  was,  however,  a  long  time  before  I  was 
again  able  to  go  to  the  place,  which  is  a  very  out-of-the- 
way  spot  mien  I  was  able  to  go  there,  1  f oimd  Mr. 
Jeffcott,  as  on  my  former  visit,  most  obUging ;  and,  by 
his  kind  permission,  I  was  able  to  make  drawings  and 
careful  rubbings  of  the  inscription.  I  had  been  imable 
to  get  the  large-sized  photograph,  but  Mr.  Jeffcott  kindly 
lent  me  his  copy  for  tne  purpose  of  having  it  en^avea. 
I  was  now  able  to  read  the  name  of  the  donor,  which  had 
not  been  before  deciphered,  and  also  to  make  out  the 
date,  which  was  given  in  the  inscription  in  a  most  im- 
usual,  and,  as  far  as  I  then  knew,  perfectly  unique,  man- 
ner. This  caused  many  to  whom  I  showed  the  copy  of 
the  inscription  to  dissent  from  my  reading  of  the  date  ; 
and,  wishmg  to  get  collateral  evidence  which  would  set 
the  matter  at  rest,  I  went  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
procure  such  evidence,  in  which  I  have  not  been  quite  so 
successful  as  I  wished.  This  caused  me  very  great 
delay ;  and,  since  then,  circumstances  over  which  I  had 
no  control  caused  me  to  lay  the  papers  aside,  and  it  is 
only  now  that  I  have  been  able  to  take  the  matter  up 
again. 

The  cross,  allowing  for  the  small  ornaments  broken 
off  at  the  top  and  end  of  right  arm,  is  26^  inches  high, 
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and  184  wide  across  the  arms — ^about  the  size  of  the 
Gross  of  Cong.  The  lower  part  forms  a  socket  to  receive 
a  staff;  the  extreme  edge  of  this  socket  is  circular,  and 
surrounded  by  a  moulding  of  three  small,  round  members; 
above  this,  eight  ornamental  ribs,  running  up  it  verti- 
call J,  give  it  externally  an  octagonal  form ;  above  the 
soc&et  is  a  large  boss  or  knob,  also  of  an  octagonal  plan, 
on  which  are  eight  diamond-shaped  spaces,  surrounded 
by  thin,  raised  edges,  which  at  first  sight  look  as  if  they 
originally  had  stones  set  in  them,  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  they  are  occupied  with  thin  plates  of  silver, 
each  engraved  with  a  different  pattern ;  above  this  boss 
is  a  crown-shaped  ornament,  also  of  an  octagonal  plan, 
surrounded  by  eight  little  figures  of  ecclesiastics,  with 
tonsured  heads,  and  crosses  in  their  hands;  and  in  the 
ornamental  work  which  surmounts  this  crown-shaped 
part  are  introduced  eight  cherubs,  one  of  them  being 
above  each  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  from  the  centre  of  this 
rises  the  cross  proper,  the  shaft,  arms,  and  top  of  which 
are  all  formed  m  the  same  fashion,  each  being  wide  and 
thin,  and  having  four  rope  mouldings  running  along  it- 
one  at  each  edge,  and  two  others  which  divide  the  flat 
part  into  three  equal  parts.  In  the  centre  of  the  cross  is 
a  large  quatref oil-shaped  opening,  surrounded  by  a  plam 
flat  border,  chamfered  off  at  both  sides ;  this  is  thicker 
than  the  shaft,  arms,  and  top  of  the  cros&  A  precisely 
similar  thick  piece,  with  a  quatref  oil  opening  in  it,  is  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  arms  and  of  the  top.  Those  four 
openings  contained  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  three 
of  which  remain,  viz.,  the  Winged  Lion  at  the  end  of 
the  left  arm ;  Winged  Bull  at  the  end  of  the  right ;  and 
the  Eagle  at  the  top ;  the  fourth,  which  probably  occu- 
pied the  centre,  is  unfortunately  lost.  The  entire  cross 
was  surrounded  with  a  very  beautiful  and  elaborate  open- 
work border,  of  an  almost  lace-like  character,  whidi  is 
most  exquisitely  finished  at  both  sides  with  the  graver; 
the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  are  also  fiinished  equally 
well  on  both  sides,  and  the  rope  mouldings  also  appear 
on  both  sides. 

The  various  parts  of  the  cross  were  made  separately, 
and  put  together,  in  most  cases,  by  soldering ;  the  shaft 
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of  the  cross  proper  is  thus  fastened  to  the  crown-shaped 
part,  and  the  central  quatrefoil-shaped  piece  to  it.  To 
this  central  piece  are  attached  three  sockets^  into  which 
the  arms  and  top  fit ;  in  each  of  those  sockets  are  three 
holes  for  rivets  or  pins  to  fasten  the  arms  and  top  in 
their  places ;  but  those  are  now  gone,  and  their  places 
occupied  by  small  iron  tacks;  the  terminal  quatrefoil 
pieces  are  soldered  on  solidly  to  the  ends  of  the  arms 
and  top;  and  all  the  rope  mouldings,  as  also  the  orna- 
mental edge,  are  thus  put  on ;  the  emblems  of  the  Evan- 
gelists are  also  fastened  into  the  openings  in  the  same 
way. 

The  engraving  of  the  cross,  on  a  scale  reduced  by 
photography,  which  faces  this  page,  is  most  accurately 
executed  from  the  large  photograph,  and  ^ves  a  per- 
fectly reliable  representation  of  this  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful example  of  Irish  15th  century  metal  work 

The  front  differs  from  the  back  in  nothing  but  having 
the  figure  of  the  Crucifixion  fastened  on  at  that  side,  and 
in  the  spaces  between  the  rope-ornaments  on  the  arms 
and  top  being  occupied  by  an  inscription,  engraved  in 
incised  lines;  the  spaces  between  the  words,  and  the  parts 
covered  by  the  arms  of  the  figure  of  Our  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  being  filled  by  ornamental  engravings  of  animals, 
birds,  interlaced  ornaments,  and  foliage.  The  figure  of 
the  Cbrucifixion  is  a  separate  piece,  and  is  fastened  on  by 
three  nails.  There  is  a  place  left  plain  in  the  centre 
division  of  the  top  of  the  cross,  in  wnich  is  a  rivet-hole, 
where  I  suppose  a  label  containing  the  I.N.RL,  or  some 
equivalent  for  it,  to  have  been  ;  this,  however,  has  been 
lost.  The  figure  itself  is  not  very  artistic,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  extremely  emaciated — the  limbs  particularly 
so ;  and  what  represents  the  crown  of  thorns  looks  more 
like  a  thick  rope  than  anything  else.  This  figure  was 
gilt,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  gilding  still  remains;  the 
letters  and  ornaments  of  the  inscription  were  also  gilt. 

Fac-similes  of  the  inscription  are  given  farther  on, 
and  may  be  relied  on  as  most  accurate  representations. 
All  were  drawn  and  engraved  on  wood  by  Utting. 

This  inscription  has  given  me  some  trouble  to  de- 
cipher ;  I  have  taken  very  great  pains  with  it.     I  made 
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yery  careful  rubbings  and  drawings,  and  examined  the 
cross  closely  with  a  good  glass ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  inscription,  as  giyen  in  the  M-sized 
drawing,  is  perfectly  accurate,  and  that  a  reading  from 
it  would  be  identical  with  one  from  the  cross  itself:  this 
can  be  tested  by  the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass  on  the 
photograph ;  but  in  one  respect  the  drawing  has  the  ad- 
yantage  of  iJie  photograph,  as  the  shadow  thrown  by  the 
figure,  and  also  by  the  raised  mouldings  diyiding  the 
lines,  slightly  obscures  some  of  the  letters,  but  those 
were  peilectly  plain  on  the  cross:  and  seeing  that  they 
were  a  litHe  obscure  in  the  photograph,  I  took  paiticulai 
pains  to  copy  them  accuratdiy. 

The  inscription  I  read  thus  literatim : 

Cornelius  filius  Johaui 
lis  ^Conchyr 
sue  naconis  capi 
tanius  et  x  Julma 
filia  militis  me 
fieri  f  ecerut  p  manu 
Wllialmi  ComeK 
m°  XXI**  00000 
X  Juno  iu 

Cornelius  filius  Johannis  Y^Conchyr  suae  nacionis 
capitanius  et  Julina  filia  militis  me  fieri  fecerunt  per 
manum  Wllialmi  Comeli,  mxxiocccc,  Juno  iv. 

Cornelius,  son  of  John  O'Connor,  chief  of  his  sept, 
and  Juli[a]na,  daughter  of  the  knight,  caused  me  to  be 
made  by  the  hand  of  W[i]lliam  [the  son  of]  Comel[i]us. 
June  IV.,  MCCCfCLXXix. 

This  inscription  begins  at  the  upper  line  on  the  left 
arm  of  the  cross,  and  goes  regularly  down  the  three 
lines  on  that  arm;  it  then  goes  straight  across  to  the 
hwer  line  of  the  right  arm,  and  goes  up  the  three  lines 
on  that  arm,  and  then  goes  to  the  left-hand  line  on 
the  top.  The  words  "  OomeKus  filius  Johannis "  are 
quite  plain:  the  only  remark  they  call  for  is,  that 
"Johannis"  is  dividea  in  the  middle  of  the  second  ^^n," 
one  stroke  of  that  letter  being  on  the  first  line, 
the  other  on  the  second.   The  next  word,  "  YConchyr 
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the  first  letter  is  y  for  ui ;  then  comes  "  co  "  joined  to- 
gether, as  in  another  word,  further  down;  "n"  is  quite 
plam :  ^^h"  also  I  take  to  be  undoubted  Then  comes  the 
7,  similar  to  the  initial,  repeated  again  with  the  mark  of 
abbreviation  oyer  it ;  and  the  final  letter  is  an  undoubted 
"r";  the  rest  of  the  second  line  is  occupied  by  orna- 
ments, which  are  partly  covered  in  the  photograph  by 
the  hand  and  arm  of  the  figure,  but  whicn  I  have  been 
able  to  give  in  the  drawing.  The  first  word  of  the  third 
line  is  *^sue,"  then  "naffinis":  this  word  is  curiously 
divided  by  a  foliage  ornament  placed  between  "na" 
and  "wnis."  The  letters  "  co"  in  this  word  are  joined 
together,  and  are  identical  with  the  "  co  "  in  "  "^Conchyr," 
but  a  mark  of  abbreviation  being  placed  over  makes  what 
was  "  CO  "  in  the  former  word  equivalent  to  ^*  cio  "  in 
this.  The  fiirst  four  letters  only  of  ^^  capitanius"  are  in  this 
Kne :  the  latter  part  of  the  line  being  covered  by  the  right 
arm  of  the  figure,  is  occupied  by  very  good  foliage  orna- 
ment. It  may  here  be  remarked  that,  whilst  the  design 
of  the  cross  and  the  engravings  of  animals  and  foliage 
are  not  distinctively  Irish,  the  interlaced  riband  orna- 
ments are  peculiarly  so,  and  may  show  a  connexion  with 
ancient  Irish  metal  work. 

We  now  go  straight  across  to  the  lower  line  of  the 
right  arm  of  the  cross.  The  first  part  of  this  is  covered 
by  an  arm  of  the  figure,  and  is  occupied  by  foliage.  The 
word  "capitanius'*  is  finished  on  this  line.  Next  comes 
"et,"  and  then,  without  any  division,  x,  which  does  not 
come  into  the  reading  which  I  make  out,  And  which  has 
puzzled  me  a  good  deal  Again,  without  any  division, 
comes  "  Julina,"  the  first  **a*'  in  the  name  Juliana 
being  omitted.  The  initial  "J"  is  quite  different  from 
that  used  in  "  Johannis"  above,  and  deserves  attention, 
for  reasons  which  will  appear  further  on.  At  the  end  of 
this  line  is  a  very- well-drawn  rabbit  We  now  go  up  to 
the  middle  line  on  this  armu  In  the  space  under  the  arm 
of  the  figure  is  an  unmistakeable  fox,  and  the  words 
"filia  militis  me"  in  this  line  are  quite  plain.  Then 
comes  the  abbreviations  for  per,  a  "  p "  with  a  stroke 
across  the  tail:  then,  without  any  space,  "manu,"  which 
is  quite  plain.     This  line  is  finisned  by  a  bird. 

4th  8BB.,  TOL.  T.  2  E 
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We  now  go  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  beginninff  at  the 
left-hand  line.    The  first  word  in  this  is  "Wlliabiu," 


Inscriptiod  on  left  arm  of  cross. 


Inscription  on  riglit  arm  of  cross. 


the  first  "  i  "  being  omitted.     The  other  word  in  this 
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line  is  "Comeli."  The  "r"  in  this  is  of  ^uite  a  different 
form  from  any  other  "  r  "  used  in  the  inscription.     At 

the  beginning  of  the  next 


line  is  ^^m**":  then  comes 
the  space  with  the  nail-hole 
for  the  label;  then  "xxi%" 
then  a  large  space  without 
any  ornament,  and  then 
five  ^^c's"  reversed.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  next,  which 
is  the  last  line,  is  occupied 
by  an  interlaced  ornament 
and  a  bird,  which,  from  its 
position,  seems  to  be  in- 
tended to  represent  the 
legendary  pelican ;  then 
comes  an  ^^x"  much  smaller 
than  those  in  the  line 
above,  and  identical  with 
the  one  in  the  lower  line 
on  the  right  arm  of  the 
cross  between  "  et "  and 
^^ Jydina,"  and  then  a  "J," 
which  is  identical  with  the 
initial  "  J  "  of  the  word 
^^Julina,"  just  mentioned. 
This  is  followed  by  four 
strokes  all  alike,  and  a 
very  good  and  well-formed 
^^o"  ;  then  comes  a  foliage 
ornament;  then  what  I  give 
as  ^^iv,"  and  then  another 
foliage  ornament,  which 
finishes  the  line  and  the 
inscription. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Flanagan, 
P.P.,  of  Adare,  was  kind 
enough  to  send  a  tracing  of 
the  (&awing  of  the  inscrip- 
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tion  to  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Haigh,  of  Erdington,  near  Bir- 
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mingham,  who  has  great  experience  and  skill  in  reading 
such  inscriptions,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  opinion 
of  my  reading  of  the  date  of  the  year,  and  also  of  deci- 
phering the  last  line,  which  had  puzzled  me.  Mr.  Haigh 
adopts  the  reading  as  given  above  by  me,  adding,  him- 
self the  reading,  "Juno  iv."  for  the  last  line.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Flanagan:— 
"The  only  diflSiculty  is  the  compoimd  character  ^xl'; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  it  is  intended 
for  J,  since  this  value  enables  us  to  read  *  Julina^  (for 
Juliana),  and  ^  Juno '  (for  Junio).  I  fancy  it  is  I,  with 
X  prenxed  to  mark  the  dzh  soimd  of  J  in  these 
words,  the  J  in  Johannis  perhaps  being  sounded  Y. 
Your  correspondent  is  certainly  right  in  reading 
1479." 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  reading  of  the  inscription, 
I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  what 
is  actually  on  the  cross ;  and  as  to  the  meaning  of  what 
is  on  it,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt,  except  as 
to  whether  the  date  of  the  year  is  read  correctly  for 
1479,  that  is,  whether  the  xxi  should  be  subtracted  from 
cccxxj,  or  added  to  it.  There  are  instances  of  books, 
printed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  dated  in  this  man- 
ner; and  Colgan,  who  wrote  early  m  that  century,  some- 
times uses  the  numerals  in  this  way  in  the  heamngs  of 
the  chapters,  as  for  instance,  xxcvii.,  xxcviii.,  and  xxcix., 
followed  by  xc. — Trias  Thaum.,  p.  85.  We  still  have 
survivals  in  the  numerals  iv.,  ix.,  xl.,  and  xa  I  haye 
stated  my  own  opinion  already  that  the  correct  reading  is 
1479.  I  was  the  first  to  suggest  this  reading,  and  I  have 
been  confirmed  in  it  by  Mr.  Haigh. 

There  may  be  room  for  two  opinions  on  the  subject, 
and  as  I  believe  that,  whatever  the  correct  way  of  read- 
ing it  may  be,  the  manner  in  which  the  date  is  actually 
inscribed  is  very  unusual.  I  have  been  particularly 
anxious  to  bring  all  the  collateral  evidence  I  could  to 
bear  on  the  subject.  All  I  have  been  able  to  get  amounts 
to  what  follows  : — 

1.  In  the  table  of  descents  of  the  O'Connors,  Kerry, 
as  given  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Rowan,  from  the  Mad- 
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den  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  appears  the  foUow- 

ing:— 

Johannie.  =    Filia  de  Johan  FitzGibbon. 

Fundator  de  LLdaghten.  Vuiao,  ye  White  Enight. 

(A.D.  1478). 


Connor.  —    Johanna,  £lia  de  Thomas 


Pnndator  de  Garrigafoil. 


FitzOerald  Eqnit.  Yalis. 


Connor.  —    Slanny.  fil  de  Turlogh 

Vulgo,  the  Fayer.  O'Brien,  of  Eillaloe. 


Connor.  "=     Honora,  fil  de  Dermot  O'Brien. 

Vu^o,  Claudns  orBaccagh,         fr.  de  2  Com  de  Thomond. 
slain  by  the  FitzManrices. 

2.  In  the  Four  Masters,  and  in  every  authority  I 
have  been  able  to  consult,  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  lislaghtin  Abbey  is  given  as  1470. 

3.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Four  Masters  of  the 
death  of  O^Conor  Kerry  and  his  wife  in  1486,  but  the 
Christian  names  are  not  given. 

4.  The  Four  Masters  have  an  entry  under  date  of 
1524:  "O^Conor  Kerry,  i.e.  Conor  the  son  of  Conor," 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  McCarthys  in  the  Co.  Cork. 

I  think  that  the  donor  of  the  cross  may  be  safely 
identified  as  the  "  Conor  Fundator  de  Carrigafoil "  of 
the  pedigree.  The  name  Juliana  may  have  been  easily 
changed  to  Johanna  in  transcription.  There  was  no 
Conor  the  son  of  John  who  was  "  capitanius  sue  nacio- 
nis  "  for  a  very  long  time  before  or  after.  If  the  date 
1478,  given  after  the  name  of  "Johannes  Fundator  de 
Lislaghtin,"  be  that  of  his  death,  and  I  do  not  see  what 
else  it  can  be,  the  O'Conor  Kerry  and  his  wife,  who 
died  in  1485,  must  have  been  "Conor  Fundator  de  Car- 
rigafoil," and  "Johanna,  filia  de  Thomas  FitzGerald, 
Equit.  Valis"  of  the  Pedigree;  and  if  so,  the  date  must 
have  been  1479,  which  was  the  first  year  of  his  chief- 
tainship, and  a  very  likely  time  for  him  to  make  a  gift 
of  this  beautiful  cross  to  the  Abbey  foimded  bj  his 
father.     The  "Conor,  the  son  of  Conor,"  taken  prisoner 
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by  the  McCarthys  in  1624,  would  then  be  either  "Conor 
the  Fayer"  of  the  Pedigree,  or  his  son,  "  Conor  Baccagh  " 
most  likely  the  former,  as  the  latter  was  killed  in  1668, 
according  to  the  Four  Masters.  If  we  are  to  read  the 
date  as  1521,  we  must  suppose  that  the  date  1478  in  the 
Pedigree  was  not  that  of  the  death  of  "JohannisFun- 
dator  de  Lislaghtin";  that  it  was  he  who  died  in  1485, 
and  that  his  son  "Conor  Fundator  de  Canigafoil,"  the 
donor  of  the  cross,  died  between  1521  and  1524 ;  but 
I  think  the  weight  of  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
decidedly  the  other  way. 

5.  The  style  of  art,  the  workmanship,  and  the  fonn 
of  letters  in  the  inscription,  are  all  characteristic  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

I  am  glad  that  a  full-sized  fac-simile  engraving  of 
the  inscription  is  published  in  the  "Journal"  of  our 
Association,  as  I  believe  that  both  the  design  and  execu- 
tion of  the  ornamental  engraving  show  considerable 
traces  of  the  remains  of  national  Irish  art,  at  a  time 
when  in  general  it  had  greatly  fallen  from  the  excel- 
lence of  earlier  ages  ;  and  I  believe  that  not  many 
examples  of  Irish  metal  work,  so  characteristic  and  so 
good,  of  so  late  a  date  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  now  remain  to  us,  if 
they  ever  existed.  Of  the  maker  of  the  cross,  William 
son  of  Cornelius,  nothing  is  known. 

The  cross  was  turned  up  by  the  plough  in  tilling 
ground  on  which  had  been  deep  bog  within  Kving 
memory.  Like  most  of  the  cut-out  bog  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, it  was,  when  the  full  depth  of  turf  was  cut 
away,  found  studded  with  the  roots  of  the  ancient  forest 
in  situ :  these,  which  are  locally  called  "rocks,"  have 
to  be  rooted  out,  and,  if  pine  roots,  are  biimed ;  but  if 
oak,  they  are  often  used  for  building  fences.  The  cross 
was  in  separate  pieces  when  found,  but  whether  it  was 
so  before  the  plough  met  it,  or  not,  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  All  the  pieces  were  not  found  at  once, 
and  some  have  never  been  found,  though  very  carefully 
searched  for  both  at  the  time  and  when  the  field  was 
tilled  in  the  following  year.  At  what  time  it  came  into  the 
place  where  found,  and  whether  purposely  hidden  there> 
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or  accidentally  lost,  must  remam  a  matter  for  conjecture ; 
but  that  it  originally  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  lislagh- 
tin  (about  two  miles  distant)  admits,  I  think,  of  little  or 
no  doubt :  the  material  of  wliich  it  is  composed  is  either 
copper,  or  (more  likely)  some  alloy  of  that  metal,  pos- 
sibly laten,  but  I  cannot  positively  say  so  of  my  own 
knowledge.  It  retains  traces  of  gdding,  but  whether  it 
was  entirely  or  only  partially  gilt  I  was  unable  to 
make  out.  Mr,  JefEcott,  who  saw  it  in  pieces  aa  it  was 
found,  told  me  that  the  flat  part  of  the  arms  and  top 
was  made  of  thin  iraUj  covered  with  copper  (or  alloy) ; 
and  that  the  short  pieces,  which  went  mto  tne  sockets 
in  the  centre,  were  not  so  covered,  the  iron  being  there 
plainly  to  be  seen.  I  did  not  see  this,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Jeffcott,  a  very  intelligent  man,  who  had  ex- 
amined it  very  closely,  could  weU  have  been  mistaken. 

It  is  the  subject  of  the  greatest  possible  regret  that 
this  beautiful  cross  is  not  preserved  m  the  collection  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Mr.  JefEcott  the  finder,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  disposed  to  consent  to  part  with  it 
to  anyone  on  any  terms ;  but  though  he  prizes  it  very 
much,  and  certainly  does  his  best  to  take  care  of  it,  it 
must  be  exposed  to  many  risks,  from  which  it  would  be 
perfectly  secure  in  our  national  collection,  in  which  it 
is  well  worthy  of  a  place  along  with  the  Cross  of  Cong, 
which,  though  so  many  himdred  years  older,  also 
bears  inscribed  on  it  the  name  of  another  and  earlier 
O'Conor,  Therdelbuch  Ui  Chonchobar,  king  of  Ireland, 
as  donor. 


{ 
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ANCIENT  IRISH  BEADS  AND  AMULETS. 

BY  W.   J.   KNOWLES. 

Of  the  kind  of  antiquities  found  in  Ireland  which  are 
classed  as  beads  ana  amulets,  there  is  a  great  variety. 
They  are  formed  of  different  materials^  such  as  stone, 

1'et,  amber,  glass,  clay,  and  sometimes  of  metal  such  as 
ead. 

Those  of  stone  are  generally  called  "spindle-whorls." 
Some  of  them  are  rude,  with  irregular  outline,  but  others 
are  quite  circular  in  form,  and  show  evidence  of  having 
been  turned  in  a  lathe.  Of  those  in  my  possession  and 
in  the  collections  of  my  friends,  a  number  are  formed  of 
sandstone,  but  many  more  are  made  of  veined,  spotted, 
or  coloured  stone,  which  has  evidently  been  selected  for 
its  beaui^.  Diorite,  jasper-slate,  serpentine,  steatite, 
mica  schist,  quartz  rock,  and  quartz  crystal,  have  all 
been  used.  The  largest  vary  from  about  an  inch  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  while  others  are  as  small  as 
the  smallest  glass  bead  we  would  meet  with  on  a 
penny  string  of  the  present  day.  As  to  the  manner  in 
whicn  they  are  found,  they  are  as  a  rule  dug  up  singly, 
and  seldom  in  connexion  with  other  objects,  therefore 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  may  all  be  of  the 
same  age  or  not.  These  stone  objects  could  be  divided, 
I  think,  naturally  into  two  classes.  The  one  class  would 
include  all  those  with  irregular  outline,  and  the  other 
those  which  are  perfectly  circular.  K  we  examine  at- 
tentively, we  will  find  the  beads  of  irr^fular  shape  to 
be  frequently  made  of  handsome  stone,  often  highly 
polished,  having  the  hole  wide  towards  the  outside  and 
constricted  in  the  middle,  while  those  which  are  i>er- 
fectly  circular,  and  show  evidence  of  having  being 
turned  in  a  lathe,  have  the  hole  wider  than  the  others, 
and  of  the  same  width  throughout.  Now  I  Ihink  it 
possible  that  the  former  kind  may  be  the  older  of 
the  two,  and  that  they  were  used  entirely  as  ornaments, 
or  as  buttons,  whilst  the  term  spindle-whorl  could  only 
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be  applied,  with  any  degree  of  likelihood,  to  those  which 
are  circular ;  bat  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  I  believe  to 
have  been  ornaments  also. 

Of  the  irregularly-shaped  stone  beads  or  amulets 
I  have  a  series,  made  of  a  beautiful  green  stone  with 
blackish  spots,  some  of  which  seem  very  like  jade.  I 
showed  two  of  those  beads  to  Professor  Hull,  in  the 
hone  that  he,  being  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Ireland,  might  be  able  to  tell  me  the  locality  where 
such  stone  is  found;  but  although  not  quite  certain,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  might  occur  among  the  metamorphosed 
rocks  of  Donegal.  The  beads  of  this  material  vary  in 
size  from  1^  inches  to  ^  inch  in  diameter.  Those  of  the 
largest  size  have  their  edges  quite  irregular.  They  are 
flat,  highly  polished,  and  the  hole  is  not  always  exactly 
in  the  centre.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  ancient  people 
who  used  these  ornaments  considered  the  material  very 
precious,  and  were  imwilling  to  lose  any  of  it  by  rounding 
the  edges.  Some  of  the  smaller  beads  are  more  regular 
in  outline,  and  are  rounded  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the 
other.  About  two  dozen  of  this  smaller  kind  have  been 
found  in  the  sandhills  of  Portstewart  among  flint  scrapers 
and  arrow-heads,  and  one  at  Dundrum  among  similar 
objects,  therefore  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  are 
of  the  age  of  the  flint  implements.  In  plate  I.,  fig.  10, 
one  of  these  small  beads,  which  is  of  beautifully  yellow- 
ish-green colour,  is  represented  full  size.  (Note  A).  I  have 
altogether  upwards  of  fifty  beads  of  this  kind,  including 
those  from  Portstewart ;  but  I  find  very  few  in  other 
collections.  There  are  none  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
nor  in  the  Bonn  collection,  now  in  the  Museum,  Belfast; 
but  the  Rev.  Canon  Grainger,  M.R.I.A.,  and  Mr.  George 
Raphael,  have  two  or  three  each.  Dr.  Casement,  of  Bally- 
mena,  had  but  one  among  his  extensive  series  of  stone 
beads,  which  he  kindly  added  to  my  lot,  as  he  very  truly 
remarked  that,  viewing  a  series  of  similar  objects  together 
is  much  more  instructive  than  seeing  a  single  object  of  one 
kind  here  and  another  there.  One  of  the  largest  is  shown 
full  size  by  fig.  12,  plate  I.  Other  material  has  been  used 
to  form  such  irregularly-shaped  beads  or  amulets.  I 
have  some  of  speckled  greenstone,  micacious  sandstone, 
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schist,  and  red  jasper  slate.  I  have  one  whidi,  when 
quite  fresh,  must  have  been  a  rose-coloured  quartz,  and 
my  friend  Mr.  Raphael  has  one  of  pure  quartz  crystal. 
Others  which  are  not  now  handsome  may  have  beisome 
dull  by  weathering.  All  those  which  I  have  been 
describing  are  flattish  and  thin  compared  with  their 
breadth,  and  may  possibly  have  been  used  as  buttons. 
Some  in  my  collection  have  two  holes  each. 

Those  having  a  circular  outline  have  evidently 
been  turned  in  a  lathe.  They  show  a  series  of  lines, 
sometimes  two  together,  which  have  been  sunk  into 
them  while  turning.  The  holes  are  wider  than  those  in 
the  former  kind,  generally  about  haU-an-inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  the  same  width  throughout.  The  majority  of 
them  appear  to  be  formed  from  a  blackish  kind  of  shale. 
Some  are  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  but  others  are 
quite  as  small  as  an  ordinary  bead.  The  larger  ones 
may  have  been  used  as  spindle-whorls,  but  several  of 
those  in  my  collection  have  the  holes  much  .worn  on 
opposite  sides,  which  would  lead  me  to  infer  that  they 
were  used  for  other  purposes.  In  one  instance,  where 
the  stone  is  cut  into  for  about  half  the  width  of  the 
hole,  the  whorl  has  been  shifted,  and  grooves  begin  to 
appear  at  right  angles  to  the  others.  In  an  amber  bead 
in  my  collection  similar  grooves  have  been  formed. 
The  marks  have  evidently  been  made  by  cords  work- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  for  a  long  time  in  the 
same  track.  This  might  occur  if  cords  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  dress  were  passed  through  the  whorl  and 
fastened  by  a  knot  The  whorl  in  this  case  would  be 
a  central  ornament,  and  would  be  liable  to  have  tracks 
made  on  the  sides  of  the  holes  by  the  constant  working 
of  the  cord  (see  woodcut.  Fig.  1.) 

There  are  some  belonging  to  both  classes  which  are 
small  and  bead-like  in  form,  and  some  of  the  irregular 
kind  have  had  their  edges  ground  in  such  a  way  as  to 
appear  nearly  circular. 

If  the  stone  is  handsome  there  is  generally  no  other 
ornamentation,  but  where  the  material  is  dull  we  have 
lines  scratched  on  the  surface.  Besides  the  concentric 
lines  akeady  mentioned,  we  have  lines  radiating  from 
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the  centre  to  the  circumference.  I  find  several  of  my 
whorls  showing  the  same  design  in  ornamentation^ 
though  the  number  of  lines  in  each  case  is  not  the 
same.  I  have  four  somewhat  similar  to  Fig.  2.  In 
one  case  there  are  eighteen  radiating  lines,  and  each 
alternate  space  is  filled  with  cross  lines. 


Fig.  X.  Stone  bead  with 
worn  cord  grooves  (§). 


Fig.  3.  Wborl  with  lines  radiat- 
ing from  the  centre  ({). 


In  one  of  those  whorls,  which  I  would  place  in  the 
class  of  irregular  shape,  the  orna- 
mentation is  made  up  of  lines  cross- 
ing in  different  directions,  forming 
crosses  and  various  other  symbols. 
The  lines  appear  only  on  one  side, 
but  the  other  side  has  recently  had  | 
its  weathered  surface  removed  by 
scraping  or  grinding,  and  any 
ornamentation  it  may  have  had 
would,    therefore,    be   obliterated. 

-fT,.         rt»  Ml'  i»»i   Fig- 3-    Whorl  with  irregular  lines 

-big.  3  gives  a  representation  of  it      crossing  each  othcr.(i). 
f  natural  siza 

I  have  another  object  which  recently  came  into  my 
possession,  which  is  rounded  and  polished  on  one  side, 
but  the  other  has  been  carved  so  as  to  show  an  elevated 
ring,  and  inside  that  a  nipple-like  portion,  through  the 
centre  of  which  the  very  small  hole  passes.  A  small 
piece  of  bronze  wire  was  in  the  hole  when  it  was  found, 
but  was  lost  before  the  object  was  offered  to  me  for  sale. 
This  I  believe  to  have  been  a  button. 

There  are  other  stone  ornaments  somewhat  different 
from  those  which  I  have  described.  There  are  some 
with  wide  holes,  and  having  the  solid  outer  part  rounded 
at  the  edges  and  towards  the  interior,  which  we  may  de- 
scribe as  rings.  I  have  one  fine  object  of  this  kind  which 
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was  found  at  the  foot  of  SlemisL  It  is  about  2  inches 
in  diameter.  I  have  some  others  which  are  smaller,  and 
some  fragments  also  which,  when  perfect,  must  have 
been  large  enough  for  the  wrist.  I  have  also  several 
oval  stone  objects  about  2  inches  long,  with  a  hole 
through  the  entire  length.  I  believe  they  may  be  called 
long  beads.  There  are  several  smaller  objects  of  the 
same  kind  in  my  collection. 

I  have  also  a  considerable  number  of  objects  of  the 
kind  called  "burnishers"  in  the  "  Catalogue  of  theRopl 
Irish  Academy,"  but  which  are  denominated  "  wiiBt- 
guards "  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell,  F.  S.  A.,  and 
"bracers"  by  Mr.  Evans,  F.S.A.  I  have  one  which  is  5 
inches  long,  with  two  holes  in  each  end,  and  a  raised 
edge  round  the  ends  on  the  upper  surfaca  I  have  also 
five  others  with  one  hole  in  each  end,  one  with  a  hole  in 
one  end,  and  a  partly  bored  hole  in  the  other;  and  eight 
or  nine  broken  specimens.  These  are  all  formed  of  hard 
handsome  stone,  and  polished.  There  are  other  objects 
again  very  like  these,  but  with  a  hole  in  only  one  end. 
I  have  two  flat  specimens  of  this  kind,  and  one  square 
in  section,  which  approaches  in  form  to  another  class  of 
objects  called  whetstones,  but,  owing  to  its  perfect  shape, 
small  size,  and  the  handsome  red  jasper  of  which  it  is 
formed,  I  believe  it  to  have  been  an  ornament.  Of  the 
various  stone  ornaments  to  which  I  have  made  reference 
I  find  I  have  upwards  of  .two  hundred  in  my  collection. 
They  were  mostly  procured  from  dealers  who  go  about 
the  country  collecting  them  from  the  farmers  and 
labourers  as  they  dig  them  up,  but  in  many  cases 
they  inform  me  that  the  parties  from  whom  they  pur- 
chased them  have  had  tnem  in  their  possession  for 
several  years. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  stone  ornaments,  I  may 
mention  that  a  few  years  ago  a  larger  number  of  stone 
beads  than  we  usually  meet  with  was  thrown  on  tie 
market,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  A  certain  dealer,  not 
finding  a  sufficient  supply  for  his  customers  among  the 
farmers  and  labourers,  took  to  manufacturing  them,  and 
I  have  been  told  that  he  would  frequency  sit  up  all  night 
making  these,  and  also  bronze  objects,  clay  urns,  and 
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war  clubs,  so  as  to  supply  pressing  orders.  From  this 
energetic  manufacturer  the  forged  beads  passed  into  the 
hands  of  other  dealers,  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  rid  of 
them,  would  place  a  considerable  number  of  the  forgeries 
and  a  few  good  and  tempting  objects  in  one  lot,  which 
could  not  be  broken.  All  or  none  must  be  taken.  The 
spurious  beads  were  made  chiefly  of  the  bole  and  litho- 
marge,  now  turned  out  plentifully  wherever  iron  ore  is 
mined  in  the  county  Antrim ;  but  they  were  so  rudely 
made  that  no  one  of  any  judgment  could  be  imposed 
on  by  them.  When  a  dealer  got  a  lot  of  these  no  amount 
of  reasoning  would  make  him  believe,  or  I  should  rather 
say  admitj  wiat  they  were  forgeries.  His  answer  would 
always  be — "nobody  could  make  these  things  now-a- 
daya"  In  order  to  convince  one  of  these  men  I  pro- 
cured a  piece  of  lithomarge,  which  I  may  say  is  quite 
soft,  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  takes  a  fine  polish  by 
merely  rubbing  it,  and  from  this  I  formed  a  very  neat 
bead,  which  I  ornamented  with  concentric  rings,  put  on 
a  Uttle  clay  here  and  there,  and  stuck  a  little  piece  of 
cobweb  in  the  hole,  to  show  that  it  had  Isdn  in  the  house 
for  some  time,  and  then  took  it  to  my  friend  the  dealer, 
saying,  with  a  long  face,  that  I  was  afraid  it  was  a  forgery. 
Not  at  all,  he  asserted;  it  was  perfectly  genuine.  Did  I 
not  see  this  and  that  mark  of  ^^  anteekwity  "  about  it, 
and  gave  it  as  his  most  decided  opinion  that  no  man 
could  make  such  an  object  in  the  present  day.  After  I 
had  him  fairly  committed  I  confessed  the  tnck,  and  he 
declared  he  would  never  believe  that  half  the  things  he 
met  with  were  genuine  after  that.  He  then  asked  me 
if  I  would  just  lend  it  to  him,  that  he  might  show  it  to 
others  to  see  if  they  would  be  deceived  as  weU  as  himself, 
to  which  I  consented — ^made  him  a  present  of  it  in  fact — 
hoping  that  I  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  stopping  the 
forging  business.  Thinking  no  more  of  the  matter,  I 
was  shortly  afterwards  on  a  visit  to  my  friend  the  Rev. 
Ganon  Grainger,  who  pulled  out  his  latest  purchases  to 
let  me  see  them,  when  to  my  astonishment  there  was 
conspicuous  among  the  lot  my  lithomarge  forgery.  I 
asked  him  how  he  had  got  it,  and  he  informed  me  he 
had  purchased  it,  having  no  suspicion  it  was  spurious.   I 
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afterwards  asked  from  the  dealer  an  explanation  of  his 
conduct,  but  his  answer  was,  ^^I  did  not  sell  it  to  him: 
I  sold  him  the  lot,  and  gave  him  the  f oi^ery  into  the 
bargain."  I  believe  Canon  Grainger  still  keeps  it  as  a 
curiosity  among  his  extensive  collection  of  stone  whorls 
and  beads. 

Jet  beads  are  not  common,  but  we  find  a  few.  Among 
the  beads,  rings,  and  amulets  of  this  material  in  m j  own 
collection  there  are  two  flat  and  triangular  pieces  that 
were  found  while  cutting  turf  close  to  lisnacannon  Fort, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rasharkin,  Co.  Antrim,  which 
are  similar  in  shape  and  ornamentation  to  the  large 
outer  ornamented  pieces  in  the  necklace  figured  in 
Evans's  "Stone  Implements  and  Ornaments,"  p.  411.  I 
have  also  two  oval  beads  about  2  inches  long,  with 
the  hole  passing  through  from  end  to  end,  a  ring  with 
mother-of-pearl  settings,  and  others  of  common  type. 

Amber  beads  are  also  occasionally  met  with.  Some- 
times we  find  them  formed  from  an  irregular  piece  of 
amber,  the  hole  being  very  small ;  but  generally  the 
amber  beads  found  in  Ireland  are  neatly  rounded,  which 
has  probably  been  done  by  turning.  A  few  years  ago 
I  got  a  stnng  of  such  beads  which  had  been  found 
in  a  bog  between  Connor  and  Crebilly,  in  Co.  AntrinL 
The  dealer  from  whom  I  bought  them  did  not  know 
they  were  amber,  but  described  them  to  me  as  being 
"  composition."  A  second  string  of  similar  beads  was 
found  in  the  same  bog,  and  got  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other dealer,  who  managed  the  sale  of  them  differently. 
(Note  B.)  He  brought  all  the  large  ones  to  me,  one  or  two 
at  a  time,  till  he  got  them  disposed  of  at  a  price  that 
pleased  him,  and  then  he  disposed  of  the  smaller  ones  in 
one  lot  to  some  of  my  neighbours.  The  largest  of  those 
which  came  into  my  possession  is  about  If  or  2  inches 
in  diameter,  and  globular  in  shape.  I  obtained  upwards 
.of  forty  altogether.  I  have  one  amber  button  with  a 
bronze  eye.  If  the  eye  had  been  lost,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  called  a  bead. 

Of  leaden  beads  I  have  five  or  six,  some  of  which  are 
ornamented.  There  is  one  which  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  others.     On  one  side  it  has  five  sets  of  three 
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lines  each,  running  from  centre  to  circumference,  divid- 
ing off  five  spaces,  in  each  of  which  there  are  three  dot& 
On  the  other  side  there  have  been  six  spaces,  three  only 
of  which  are  now  perfect  and  distinct,  aivided  by  single 
Unas.  In  each  space  there  are  three  dots  placed  like  a 
triangle,  and  in  every  alternate  space  the  dot  nearest  the 
centre  is  surrounded  by  a  circle.  Fig.  4  shows  both 
sides.^ 


Fig.  4.— Leaden  Read  (§). 

Glass  beads  are  more  abundant  than  either  of  the 
last  two  kinds,  but  ancient  ornamented  glass  beads  are 
not  so  nimierous  as  one  would  be  led  to  suppose,  from 
hearing  of  the  large  numbers  in  private  collections.  In 
the  Benn  collection,  an  account  of  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  "Journal,"  it  is  stated  that  the 
beads  number  upwards  of  four  hundred.  The  Rev.  Canon 
Grainger  and  Mr.  George  Raphael  counted  their  glass 
beads  for  my  satisfaction,  and  they  found  they  had 
each  npwards  of  five  hundred ;  but  large  numbers  of  the 
beads  m  these,  as  in  the  Benn  collection,  are  quite  plain, 
small,  and  unomamented,  and  many  common  beads  of 
recent  date  are  mixed  up  with  them.  If  we  count  only 
those  which  are  more  or  less  ornamented,  we  will  find  that 
each  of  these  three  collections  numbers  only  about  fifty. 
Dealers  try  their  hands  at  deceiving  collectors  in  glass 
beads  also.  I  have  known  cases  where  common  penny 
strings  have  been  purchased,  the  beads  put  in  the  fire, 
and  then  taken  to  collectors  and  sold  as  old  beads.  It 
is  quite  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  M.R.I.A., 
when  describing  the  Benn  collection,  in  the  "Journal"  for 


'  Two  leaden  beads  somewhat  similarly      ''  supposed  used  as  a  weight  with  a  style- 
ornamented  are  in  the  Museum  in  New-      yard  beam." 
eastle-on-Tyne,  one  of  which  is  marked 
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July,  1880  (No.  43),  that  collectors  wink  at  shams  occa- 
sionally for  the  sake  of  getting  good  things;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  dealers  soon  get  to  know  that  particular 
objects  will  suit  certain  collectors,  while  others  never  see 
such  objects,  because  the  dealers  think  they  would  not 
give  the  high  price  that  is  wanted.  At  nrst,  when  I 
began  to  collect,  dealers. were  quite  willing  to  give  me  a 
choice  of  the  objects  they  had  to  seU,  by  giving  a  pro- 
portionately higher  price,  and  those  which  I  did  not  re- 
quire would  have  been  sent  to  collectors  in  England  or 
others  at  home ;  but  latterly  collectors  have  increased, 
and  dealers  are  anxious  to  sell  their  lot  of  good  and  bad 
together*  Notwithstanding  that,  however,  a  choice  article 
is  frequently  laid  aside  for  me,  because  it  is  known  that 
I  will  not  object  to  a  high  price  if  the  object  is  good  In 
this  way  I  have  accumulated  perhaps  a  larger  number  of 
ancient  ornamented  and  handsome  beads  than  many  other 
collectors;  but  of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I 
have  got  all  that  is  rare  and  valuable,  as  I  am  aware, 
from  mspection  of  the  Bonn  collection,  and  the  collec- 
tions of  Canon  Grainger  and  Mr.  Raphael,  that  many 
good  things  have  slipped  past  me.  I  am  also  aware  that 
Mr.  Robert  Day,  F.  S.  A.,  of  Cork,  has  many  beads,  not 
only  rare,  but  in  some  instances  quite  unique,  in  his 
large  and  valuable  collection. 

We  may  class  with  ornamented  beads  those  which 
have  had  various  shapes,  lines,  or  bosses  impressed  on 
them,  though  all  of  one  colour ;  but  those  to  which  I 
have  been  referring  have  the  ornamentation  composed 
of  variously -coloured  glasses  or  enamels,  which  are 
placed  in  a  more  or  less  artistic  manner  on  the  surface 
of  the  bead.  Of  this  kind  I  have  upwards  of  one  hundred, 
and  though  no  two  are  exactly  alike,  I  find  I  could 
arrange  about  sixty  to  eighty  of  them  into  three  divi- 
sions : — 1st.  There  is  a  series  varying  in  diameter  from 
1^  to  f  inches^  with  a  raised  zigzag  ornamentation  of 
white  enamel.  The  ornamentation  is  not  unlike  scrib- 
bling, and  it  is  frequently  quite  regular,  like  a  series  of 
capital  M's  or  W's.  Two  of  them  are  shown  by  Plate 
II.,  Figs.  1  and  2.  Sometimes  the  beads  are  cheese- 
shaped,  and  would  appear  square  in  section.    In  two 
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examples  of  this  kind  the  ornamentation  is  a  regular 
zigzag,  with  a  border  of  yellow  enamel  at  the  edges. 
(See  Plate  II.,  Fig.  3.)    The  beads  themselves  are  either 
black,  red,  or  a  pale  amber  colour.     I  have  seen  a  series 
of  beads  with  somewhat  similar  ornamentation  in  South 
Kensington  Museum,  labelled  as  haying  been  obtained 
from  Saxon  tombs ;  but  those  in  my  collection  are  much 
larger,  and  the  ornamentation  I  might  say  has  been  put 
on  with  greater  dash  and  spirit     2nd.  There  is  another 
lot  which  are  ornamented  with  knobs  of  glass,  yariously 
coloured,  or  with  white  and  coloured  threads,  which  haye 
been  twisted  into  a  rope-like  form  and  fixed  into  the  glass. 
I  have  one  fine  bead  of  this  class,  which  was  found  at 
Magherabane,  in  Glenwherry,  Co.  Antrim,  haying  a  rope- 
like spiral  surrounding  the  holes  at  each  end,  and  on  the 
surface  thirty-six  knobs  in  three  rows  of  twelye  each. 
Every  alternate  knob  has  a  white  spiral  thread  running 
twice  round,  but  the  other  knobs  show  only  a  simken 
track  where  the  ornamentation,  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared, was  once  laid.     Probably  the  knobs  were 
alternately  ornamented  with  white  and  yellow  spiral 
threada,  which  must  haye  giyen  the  bead  a  yery  striking 
and  handsome  appearance.     It  is  about  1^  inches  in 
diameter.    (See  Plate  I.,  No.  5.)    I  haye  another  very 
handsome  and  perfect  bead,  slightly  smaller  than  the  last, 
represented  by  Fig.  7,  Plate  I.,  haying  the  rope-like 
ornamentation   round   each   hole,  and   two    rope -like 
spirals  crossing  each  other  in  a  waye-like  fashion  oyer 
the  surface  of  the  bead,  forming  six  spaces,  and  in  the 
centre  of  each  space  a  knob  is  placed.     It  was  said  to 
haye  been  found  in  an  ancient  fort  near  Dunloy,  Co. 
Antrim.     In  Plate  I.,  Fig.  8,  is  represented  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  bead  of  this  kind.     It  is  of  blue  glass, 
in  the  form  of  an  animaPs  head,  with  two  knobs  for  the 
eyes,  and  the  hole  for  the  ears.     Two  rope-like  spirals, 
composed  of  yellow  and  greenish  glass,  run  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  eyes  and  ears ;  a  sim^ar  spiral  surrounds 
the  crown,  and  a  white  line  runs  from  the  centre  of  the 
forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head.     It  was  described  to 
me  as  a  horse's  head,  before  I  got  possession  of  it,  but 
when  viewed  in  front  it  giyes  one  more  the  idea  of  an 

4th  sxb.,  vol.  t.  2  S 
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ape.     It  was  lately  found  in  the  townland  of  Rokeel, 
near   Broughshane,    Co.   Antrim,  while   digging  away 
ground  to  level  a  road.     The  finder  said  it  was  got  at  a 
considerable  depth  below  the  surf  aca    I  have  two  hand- 
some beads  of  this  class,  represented  by  Figs.  1  and  9, 
Plate  I.,  which  have  each  six  projecting  ridges  running 
from  end  to  end.    In  one  the  tops  of  the  ridges  are  orna- 
mented alternately  with  white  and  yellow  spirals.  In  the 
other  the  ridges  are  ornamented  with  green  rope-like 
spirals,  and  the  spaces  or  furrows  with  spirals  of  white 
and  blue.     I  have  a  broken  specimen  of  the  kind  repre- 
sented by  No.  8  of  the  illustrations  to  Mr.  Day's  Paper 
in  the  "Journal"  for  April,  1869,  with  three  holes,  and 
a  smaller  specimen  with  two  holes.     Fig.  6,  Plate  I.,  has 
a  yellow  band  passing  in  wave-like  form  round  it,  and 
connecting  the  four  large  central  knobs.    Another  hand- 
some bead  is  represented  by  Fig.  3,  Plate  I.    And  a 
beautiful  blue  bead,  with  nine  long  knobs  placed  alter- 
nately in  three  rows,  each  knob  tipped  with  yellow  ena- 
mel, IS  shown  by  Fig.  13,  Plate  I.  There  are  many  others 
of  this  class  in  my  collection  equally  deserving  attention; 
but  though  the  design  in  shape  and  ornamentation  may 
be  different,  either  the  rope-like  spirals  and  knobs,  or 
both  together,  distinctly  separate  them  from  the  first 
series.     Fig.  4,  Plate  it,  shows  a  bead  which  I  think 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  these  two  series.    It 
has  zigzag  lines  over  its  surface  like  the  first  kind,  and 
knobs  like  the  second  variety.  Compare  also  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  ornamentation  on  Fig.  4,  Plate  I.,  and  Fig.  3, 
Platen. 

The  third  kind  consists  of  a  series  of  beads  of  dark 
glass,  having  the  surface  ornamented  with  variondy- 
coloured  enamels  placed  irregularly  in  spots.  They  are 
of  medium  size,  and  as  they  are  sQI  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance, Fig.  8,  Plate  IL,  gives  a  fair  representation 
of  them. 

Of  those  which  would  not  fall  into  any  of  the  above 
divisions,  and  of  which  only  one  example  is  found,  I 
possess  several  which  are  worthy  of  notica  There  is  one 
of  pale  yellow  glass  with  three  raised  spirals  of  bright 
yellow  enamel,  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  bead. 
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(Fig.  11,  Plate  I.)  There  is  another  in  my  collection 
of  sea-green  glass,  about  |ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
ornamented  with  three  large  circular  faces,  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  the  bead.  These  have  the  in- 
terior portion  sky-blue  surrounded  by  a  white  margin, 
and  in  each  of  them  there  are  three  brownish  garnet- 
like settings  surrounded  by  white  margins.  (See  Fig  .10, 
Plate  II.)  I  have  also  another  very  remarkable  bead 
about  l-J^th  inches  in  diameter,  with  black,  yellow,  and 
striated  bands  alternately,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
serpent  coiled  up,  and  such,  I  believe,  has  been  the  idea 
the  maker  intended  to  represent.  I  have  three  large 
oval  beads  of  dull,  opaque,  greenish  glass  or  paste,  and 
grooved  or  fluted,  identical  in  appearance  with  some 
which  are  labelled  Egyptian  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
similar  I  believe  to  that  represented  by  Fig.  117,  in  the 
"Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy." 

There  is  another  curious  kind  of  glass  beads  with  no 
hola  They  have  a  knob  at  each  end,  and  a  constric- 
tion in  the  middle.  They  are  described  as  dumb-bell- 
shaped  objects,  and  are  known  locally  as  double  glass 
beads.  Some  are  green,  some  blue,  and  others  are  of 
mixed  colours.  I  have  one  which  has  the  one  end  green, 
and  the  other  blue.  There  are  twenty-one  of  these  in 
my  collection,  and  I  have  some  stone  objects  of  the  same 
shape.    Fig.  2,  Plate  L,  shows  one  of  those  glass  objects. 

Concerning  colours,  we  have  in  the  first  series  a  ground- 
work of  amber  or  red,  in  the  second,  blue,  and  the  third, 
greenish,  somewhat  like  black  bottle-glass.  In  the  orna- 
mentation we  have  sometimes  three,  and  often  four 
colours  in  one  bead.  Grreen,  white,  blue,  and  reddish- 
brown  in  one;  red,  white,  yellow,  and  green  in  another ; 
and  sometimes,  when  we  have  a  fewer  number  of  colours, 
there  may  be  two  shades  of  one  colour. 

As  regards  the  number  of  knobs,  bands,  or  project- 
ing ridges  on  ornamented  beads,  threes,  or  multiples  of 
three  are  most  common;  though  fours  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  fives  are  sometimes  found. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  stone  beads,  I  cannot  describe 
the  finding  of  many  of  those  of  glass  in  my  collection, 
80  as  to  give  an  idea  of  their  age,  being  almost  entirely 
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dependent  on  the  accounts  given  by  dealers.  Sometimes 
I  nave  been  able  to  confirm  their  statements,  bat  in  the 
majority  of  cases  I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  addi- 
tional mformation  of  any  value.     I  was  present  at  an 
excursion  of  the  Ballymena  Naturalists'  Field  dub  to 
Lisnacrocher  Crannog  a  short  time  ago,  and  in  digging 
over  part  of  it  one  of  these  ornamented  glass  beads  was 
turned  up  by  Dr.  Casement,  of  Ballymena ;  but  as  we 
were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Grainger, 
who  had  first  brought  this  Crannog  into  notice,  the  bead 
was  added  to  his  collection.      Various  bronze  objects 
have  been  found  in   and  around  the  Crannoff,  inclu- 
ding the  very  perfect  bronze  sword-sheath  which  Canon 
Grainger  exhibited  at  our  meeting  in  Belfast  last  year. 
The  majority  of  the  beads  of  glass  present  internal 
evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  made.    The 
glass  has  at  first  been  in  the  form  of  a  rod,  then  a  por- 
tion, when  in  a  soft  state,  was  bent  into  the  form  of 
a  bead,  and  sufficiently  heated  to  cause  the  ends  to 
unite.     I  have  one  example  where  the  union  has  not 
taten  place ;  in  others,  though  the  junction  is  complete, 
it  is  visible.    When  the  ornamentation  is  composed  of  a 
spiral  rod,  it  has  been  laid  on  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
Ime  of  junction  can  be  made  out  in  every  case.    I  have 
one  bead  which  is  made  up  of  three  rope-like  spirals  placed 
side  by  side,  and  completely  fused  into  each  other,  so 
that  the  spiral  threads  give  the  idea  of  lines  being 
painted  on  the  outside,  and  forming  the  chevron  pat- 
tern ;  but,  on  observing  the  ornamentation  to  be  the 
same  on  the  inside  as  on  the  outside,  I  was  able,  on  dose 
examination,  to  make  out  its  real  character.  {See  Fig.  d, 
Plate  11.^)  Knowing  that  this  was  the  manner  of  forma- 
tion, one  can  the  more  easily  conceive  how  one  bead 
has  been  formed  over  another,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
very  remarkable  example  in  Mr.  Day's  collection,  re- 
presented by  No.  7  in  the  Plate  illustrating  his  Paper 
in  the  "Journal"  for  April,  1869. 


^Two  simnar  beads  are  in  the  York      with  azrow -heads,  ornaments  of  cx^< 
Museum,  labeUed  as  being  found  in  a      and  other  objects, 
large   English    barrow,    near   Driffield, 
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Possibly  the  ornamentation  on  both  stone  and  glass 
beads  may  have  some  symbolic  meaning.  Fig.  6,  Plate  IL , 
has  three  spaces  formed  by  the  wave-like  arrangement 
of  the  two  lines  which  surround  it,  and  in  the  spaces  are 
spots  with  radiating  lines,  which  may  represent  suna 
Other  lines  may  represent  lightning,  and  others  wheels 
in  motion,  and  so  on,  like  similar  ornamentation  on  Dr. 
Schliemann^s^  whorls  from  Hissarlik.  The  knobs  being 
placed  for  eyes,  in  Fig.  8,  Plate  I.,  suggests  to  one's 
mind  that  they  may  be  intended  for  eyes  in  other  cases. 
In  the  bead  represented  by  Fig.  5,  Plate  II.,  there  are 
four  knobs,  and  when  two  of  them  are  looked  at  together 
in  front  one  can  distinguish  quite  a  face-like  image.  I 
have  lately  observed  this  face-like  appearance  on  several 
beads,  two  knobs  showing  eyes,  and  a  line  or  lines  pass- 
ing between,  giving  the  iaea  of  a  prominent  central 
ridge  or  nose. 

The  origin  of  the  glass  beads  is  doubtful.  One  is 
rather  taken  with  the  theory  that  those  found  in  Europe, 
Africa,  the  British  Isles,  etc.,  had  a  common  source  in 
Egypt  or  Phoenicia,  and  were  carried  along  various 
trade  routes  to  countries  far  apart.  But,  though  this 
explanation  may  seem  to  hold  good,  there  are  certain 
difficulties  in  the  way.  For  instance,  one  would  expect 
that  those  brought  to  the  British  Isles  would  be  identi- 
cal in  every  respect,  and  that,  owing  to  England  being 
nearer  the  source  of  supply,  more  would  be  found  there 
than  in  Ireland ;  but  this,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  is  not  the 
case.  I  believe  the  Irish  specimens  are  not  only  larger, 
and  more  highly  ornamented,  but  more  numerous  than 
the  English  examples.  I  have  seen  "Aggry"  beads  in 
South  Kensin^on  Museum,  which  are  also  believed  to 
have  had  a  Phoenician  origin,  but  I  have  not  foimd  or 
seen  any  beads  of  a  similar  pattern  in  Ireland.     Then 


^  In  Dr.  Schliemann's  Troy  and  Ut  Be-      central  snns,  stars,  the  sdma,  altan,  fte. 
mainty  edited  by  Philip  Smith,  there  are      Some  are  very  similar  to  the  specimens 


thirty-one  pages  of  plates  of  specimens  which  accompany  this  Paper.     A  com- 

d  whorla  dug  up  at  Troj.    They  are  of  parison  would  he  highly  interesting,  and 

yarious  sizes  and  matenals:  terra  cotta,  *"  -  -*^  " — ' "-  -   -- 

humt  hard,  preponderates  ;  they  are  en- 
grared  with  Aryan  symbols,  the  suastica. 


yarious  sizes  and  matenals:  terra  cotta,      would  probably  giye  some  grounds  to  in- 
burnt  hard,  preponderates  ;  they  are  en-      fer  their  Eastern  origin. 
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again  it  is  said  that  we  have  glass  objects  which  are 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  as,  for  example,  the  dumb-bell-sliaped 
objects,*  and  those,  ''the  ornamentation  of  which  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  a  twist  of  clear  and  white  opaque  glass."' 
I  would  not  therefore  be  surprised  if  it  be  yet  found  that 
our  Irish  glass  beads  have  been  manufactured  at  home. 
If  the  ancient  Irish  could  manufacture  the  beautiful 
bronze  and  gold  objects,  which  we  find  so  abundantly  in 
our  museums  and  private  collections,  and  ornament  them 
in  many  cases  with  enamel,  I  do  not  see  why  they  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  manufacture  of  beads.  However,  I 
think  we  have  not  as  yet  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to 
decide  the  question  definitely,  and  we  must  therefore 
leave  it  an  open  one. 


NOTES. 

NoTB  A,  p.  523.— In  the  "Journal,"  vol.  v.  (Fourth  Series),  p.  328, 
in  connexion  with  the  jade  celts  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  countr 
Antrim,  there  is  a  note  on  jade,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  I  suspected 
some  of  the  ancient  Irish  implements  would  be  found  to  have  been  made 
of  saussurjte.  Saussuryte,  or  Swiss  jade,  is  a  lime  epidote  with  a  hardness 
of  from  6  to  7,  and  specific  gravity  of  about  3*36 ;  but  Dana  mentions 
that  Hutlin  and  Pfaffius  have  described  a  saussuryte,  partly  altered,  that 
had  the  low  hardness  of  3 '5.  On  account  of  the  lime  in  its  composition, 
saussuryte  is  liable  to  be  changed  by  methylotio  action  into  steatyte  and 
ophyte  (serpentine), 

Mr.  Knowles  has  sent  me  one  of  his  dark-green  beads,  and  pieces  of 
two  others  of  a  light  dirty  yellowish-green  colour.  These  undoubtedly 
are  now  more  or  less  changed  into  ophyte ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  they  possibly  have  been  twice  subjected  to  methylotic  action.  Finty 
probably  when  in  situ,  and,  seeondlf/y  some  of  them  have  undoubtedlj 
been  altered  after  they  were  made  into  beads,  both  before  they  vere 
covered  up  by  the  sand,  and  subsequently  when  they  were  again  exposed. 
The  green  bead,  although  partly  altered  on  the  surface,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  2*628,  and  a  hardness  of  5 ;  these  are  a  little  lower  than  that 
of  saussuryte,  but  higher  than  that  of  serpentine  (H.  2*5  to  4,  S.  G.  2'5), 
The  light  yellowish-green  beads  have  a  specific  gravity  of  2-5,  and  haid- 
nees  of  2-5. 


» Robert  Day,   F.  S.  A.,  M.  B.  I.  A.,  *  Alexander  Nesbitt,  F.  8.  A,  South 

^Jounial,"  £.  H.  A.  A.  I.,  No.  6,  April,      Eenaixigtoii,  '<  Handbook  on  GU»,"  V^ 
1869.  133. 
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Some  of  the  beads  on  the  outside  seem  to  have  weathered  into  an  im- 
pure meerschaum,  which  gives  them  an  appearance  as  if  they  had  been 
burnt.  From  the  form  of  the  beads  it  would  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
made  out  of  very  thin  seams,  which  would  be  more  or  less  liable,  when 
tft  situ,  to  have  been  chemically  changed. 

The  softer  beads  are  too  hard  for  steatyte  {soap  stone),  but  may  be 
classed  as  serpentine  {ophyte) ;  while  the  green  beads  are  too  hard  for 
serpentine.  I  think  it  highly  probable  thieit  originally  the  rocks  from 
which  the  beads  have  been  made  were  saussuryte,  or  closely  allied  to  it. 
In  fact  all  the  beads  might  have  been  made  from  one  seam  or  thin  vein — 
the  light-coloured  ones  being  made  from  portions  near  the  surface,  where 
the  vein  was  most  altered.  The  more  complete  polish  would  be  on  the 
hardest  pieces ;  therefore,  the  green  beads  should  resist  the  subsequent 
methylotic  acUon  best  and  longest.  Furthermore,  some  or  all  the  beads 
that  are  now  so  much  altered  may  have  been  for  a  long  time  exposed  to 
atmospheric  influences,  either  before  or  after  they  were  flrst  buried  by 
the  seolian  sands. 

Thin  veins  or  seams  of  epidote,  more  or  less  allied  to  saussuryte,  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  amphibolic  metamorphic  rocks.  I  have  observed 
them  as  adjuncts  of  serpentine  and  hornblende-rock  in  the  Tyrone  hills, 
near  Pomeroy ;  also  in  smaragdite  schists  in  the  Derry  hills,  and  asso- 
ciated with  homblendyte  and  taleyte  in  the  Moume  Mountains,  Co. 
Down ;  while  I  suspect  they  also  occur  in  the  metamorphic  Cambrians, 
or  Cambro-silurians  of  north-east  Antrim. — G.  H.  Einahak. 

Note  B,  p.  528. — In  connexion  with  amber  beads,  it  maybe  interest- 
ing to  point  out  that,  prior  to  1 848,  very  handsome  rosaries,  made  up  of 
amber  beads  were  not  uncommon  in  Hiar  Connaught  or  West  Galway, 
and  the  barony  of  Barren,  Co.  Clare.  During  the  '*  bad  times"  many 
of  these  were  pledged  in  Gal  way,  and  afterwards  sold  to  collectors,  but  a 
few  still  remain  in  the  country.  I  have  also  seen  amber  beads  that  had 
been  dug  up  near  the  old  churches  on  the  islands  in  the  Shannon,  espe- 
cially in  one  of  the  islands  in  Lough  Ree.  Wilde,  in  the  ''  Catalogue  "  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  suggests  that  the  amber  was 
probably  brought  into  the  country  by  the  Danes ;  but  OTlaherty,  in  his 
"History  of  Hiar  Connaught,"  says  pieces  of  it,  sufficient  for  trading, 
were  washed  in  on  the  shores  of  Galway  and  Clare,  and  if  in  his  time, 
probably  also  in  pre-historic  times. — G.  H.  Kinahax. 


(    638    ) 


ON  SEVERAL  SEPULCHRAL  SCRIBINGS  AND  ROCK  MABK- 
INGS,  FOUND  IN  THE  NORTH-WEST  OF  IRELAND;  WITH 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  CLASSIFICATION. 

BY  W.  F.  WAKEMANy  HON.  LOCAL  SBC.  FOB  FBBMANAGH. 

Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  this  Paper  I  may 
perhaps  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  antiquariflo 
status  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  It  is  strange,  but 
true,  that  the  whole  of  the  north-western  district  of  Ire- 
land, Fermanagh  in  particular,  has  not  hitherto  received 
that  attention  from  artists,  antiquaries,  geologists,  or 
botanists,  which  its  varied  treasures  of  the  past,  or  of 
the  present,  can  legitimately  claim.  There  is  perhaps 
no  territory  within  the  bounds  of  Great  Britain  and  Irie- 
land  which  can  present  to  the  inquiring  mind  a  richer 
quarry  of  geological,  prehistoric,  and  even  of  mediaeval 
monuments.  Within  almost  a  walk  from  Enniskillen 
we  have  the  crannoged  loughs  of  Drumgay,  Lough 
Eyes,  Lankill,  Drumdarragh,  and  others.  On  Devenish 
we  possess  the  Model  Round  Tower  of  Ireland,  together 
with  the  remains  of  a  sixth-century  ctU  (that  of  St. 
Molaisse),  and  an  abbey  church,  "racy  of  the  soil," 
and  dated  in  a  grand  Lombardic  inscription  still  extant 
We  have  also  on  Devenish  crosses  richly  decorated,  and 
indeed  unique  in  character.  Inismacsaint,  Iniskeen,  and 
Cleenish,  will  present  treasures  to  the  mind  of  the  ecde- 
siologist.  These  are  all  sixth-  or  seventh-century  foun- 
dations. By  the  way,  Molaisse,  or  "  Molush,"  as  he  is 
rememberea  by  Emeans,  was  the  friend  and  contem- 

Sorary  of  Columkille,  the  apostle  of  Alba>  now  called 
icotland,  from  its  colonization  by  the  Irish,  who,  as  all 
scholars  know,  are  the  true  Scoti. 

Stone  circles  and  kindred  monuments  are  in  Fer 
managh  most  plentifully  developed.  The  very  finest 
circle  in  Ireland  may  be  seen  at  Wattle  Bridge,  near 
Newtownbutler.  It  actually  claims  state  with  that  of 
the  famous  Avebury  in  England,  some-  of  its  stones 
being  over  16  feet  in  length.  Many  of  our  pre-historic 
remains,  such  as  the  so-called  ^^  giants'  graves,"  are  in 
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extent,  and  in  the  rude  grandeur  of  their  construc- 
tion, unmatched  in  the  British  Islands.  Indeed  v^e  shall 
have  to  travel  to  Brittany  to  find  their  equals.  Ferma- 
nagh is  the  most  northern  county  in  Ireland  where 
monuments  bearing  lenble  Ogam  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered.  Hitherto  1  have  but  barely  glanced  at  the 
rich  store  of  archaeological  treasure  with  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Enniskillen  abounds.  The  sketch  would  be 
wholly  incomplete  were  I  to  omit  mention  of  the  wonder- 
fully interestmg  caverns  of  Knockmore,  near  Derry- 
ffonnelly,  especially  of  one  called  the  "Lettered  Cave," 
from  the  array  of  scribings  of  various  epochs  which  its 
sides  present  These  caverns  were  undoubtedly  occupied 
as  dwellings  by  primitive  tribes,  and  as  yet  have  scarcely 
obtained  the  amount  of  notice  from  antiquaries 'which 
they  so  richly  deserve.  Their  geological  character  is 
common  to  most  limestone  districta  But  the  caves  of 
Elnockmore  are  not  the  only  examples  of  primitive 
dwelling-places  which  Fermanagh  present&  At  Lough- 
nacloydun,  beyond  Boho,  may  be  seen  a  cavern  the 
walls  of  which  are  richly  inscribed  with  archaic  mark- 
ings. Within  a  cave  at  Knockninny  (the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Erne),  which  had  been  the  dwelling-place 
and  mausoleum  of  some  primitive  family  or  tribe, 
stone  implements  and  a  magnificent  sepulchral  urn,  as 
well  as  portions  of  others,  were  discovered.  All  these, 
which  were  left  at  my  disposal  by  his  lordship,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  deposit  m  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  By-the-bye,  I  may  here  say,  enparenthiae, 
that  some  of  our  north-western  nctilia  are  grander  than 
others  found  elsewhere,  either  in  Erin  or  Britain.  The 
Rev.  Canon  Greenwell,  of  Durham — ^perhaps  the  very 
highest  authority  on  the  subject  of  burial  usages  in 
Britain — ^has  lately  written  to  me  as  foUows  : — "I  hope 
enough  remains  oi  the  very  fine  cinerary  urn  from  Killi- 
camey  to  enable  it  to  be  re-constructed."  (Killicamey 
is  situated  near  Belcoo,  within  a  few  miles  of  Ennis- 
killen.) "It  is  indeed  a  very  fine  example,  and  sur- 
passes any  British  one  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
But,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  the  Irish  sepulchral  vessels 
ezed  those  from  tiie  sister  island,  and  show  that  then. 
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as  now,  the  artistic  quality  was  largely  developed  in 
Ireland."  Thus  writes  Canon  Greenwell  of  the  present 
day;  but  another  authority,  secretary  to  Prince  John, 
afterwards  King  of  England,  and  known  as  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  some  seven  hundred  years  ago  described 
the  music  and  painting,  as  then  existing  in  Ireland,  as 
something  divine,  and  as  having  inspiration  from  angels. 
So  much  for  the  usually  so-called  barbarous  Irish ;  and 
Gerald  Barry,  who  was  no  friend  to  Erin,  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men 
of  the  time  in  which  he  flourished.  He  has  the  honour 
of  having  written  our  very  first  "  Guide  Book." 

What  I  have  now  to  say  consists  mainly  of  a  disqui- 
sition on  old  stones  and  their  scribings. 

The  question  of  the  origin  and  uses  of  our  Round 
Towers  was,  for  a  considerable  period,  a  vexed  one.  It 
has  been  at  length  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  most 
inquirers  possessed  of  common  sense,  and  of  even  a  Uttle 
knowledge  of  architectural  art,  as  practised  here  in  pre- 
historic times,  as  also  from  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church,  down  to  what  may  be  considered  the  mediaeval 
epoch.  Another  question,  which  even  in  our  own  days 
has  been  rather  warmly  discussed  by  not  a  few  writers, 
was  one  referring  to  the  Cromleac — its  character,  uses, 
and  so  forth.  This,  like  the  cloiccheach  or  bell-house 
(Round  Tower)  controversy  has,  I  apprehend,  been  suffi- 
ciently solved,  and  the  quondam  irrepressible  Druids 
cannot  be  any  longer  credited  with  the  erection  of 
several  hundreds  of  so-called  "altars"  or  "temples," 
distributed  all  over  our  island ;  which  works,  from  the 

g'gantic-chambered  earn,  like  those  of  New  Grange  and 
owth,  to  the  simplest  last  (all  varieties  of  the  cromleac 
idea),  have  been  found  to  be  simply  graves  or  monuments 
of  a  primitive  people  Thanks  to  the  genius,  learning, 
and  energy  of  a  few  gifted  antiquaries,  amongst  which 
band  the  Kight  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  and  the  late  R.  R.  Brash,  are 
eminently  conspicuous,  much  of  the  obscurity  in  which 
another  heretofore  archaeological  mystery — that  of  the 
Ogam — would  seem  to  have  been  dispelled.  Petrie,  as 
it  were  from  his  grave,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Miss 
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Stokes,  assisted  by  Dean  Reeves,  has  in  a  manner  em- 
balmed the  great  majority  of  our  Christian  inscriptiona 
The  Rev.  James  Graves,  of  Kilkenny,  the  Rev.  John 
O'Hanlon,  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Shearman,  Drs.  Todd, 
Wilde,  and  Joyce,  and  not  a  few  other  learned  and 
painstaking  antiquaries,  have  recently  illustrated  Irish 
history,  customs,  etc.,  etc.,  in  a  manner  which  rivets 
the  attention  of  all  who  would  inquire  into  the  past 
of  Erin. 

At  the  present  day,  one  subject  of  considerable  in- 
terest, I  may  say,  to  the  archaeologists  of  all  civilized 
communities,  remains  to  be  solved.  I  allude  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  so-called  ^^Rock-markings," or  ^^Scrib- 
ings,"  which,  whether  noticed  upon  European,  Asiatic, 
or  American  monuments,  often  in  their  general  features 
bear  so  strong  a  family  likeness  one  to  the  other,  that  it 
is  at  first  sight  difficult  to  believe  that  they  had  not  been 
executed  by  one  and  the  same  race  of  people.  Such  an 
idea,  however,  it  would  be  the  essence  of  absurdity  for 
one  moment  to  entertain.  Philosophers  tell  us  that 
savages,  or  semi-savages,  situated  widely  apart,  and 
placed  under  somewhat  similar  climatic  conditions,  will 
instinctively  run  in  parallel  grooves  of  thought ;  and 
thus  in  the  form,  material,  and  decoration  of  their 
arms,  and  objects  of  every-day  life,  as  well  as  in  their 
personal  decorations,  present  a  like  development.  So 
also  with  their  Fetichism  or  religion,  or  by  what  other 
name  the  devotional  feeling  inherent  in  the  hearts  of 
even  the  most  abject  tribes  may  be  styled.  It  need  be 
no  wonder  then  that,  far  and  near,  over  the  surface  of 
the  "Old"  and  of  the  "New  World,"  rock  and  stone, 
scribings,  often  of  an  unknown  period,  are  to  be  found ; 
and  that  they  should  frequently  have  much  in  common. 

In  this  Paper  I  do  not  for  a  moment  aspire  to  trace 
the  origin  of  foreign  or  of  our  own  scorings ;  but  chance 
having  thrown  in  my  path  some  three  principal  groups 
of  this  interesting  and  tantalizing  work,  situate  in  the 
north-west  of  Ireland,  and  hitherto  unnoticed  by  anti- 
quaries, I  thought  it  well  to  compare  them  with  one 
another,  and  with  examples  already  noted  and  published. 

The  Deer-park  of  Castle  Archdall,  near  Kesh,  Co. 
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Fermanagh,  was  certainly  in  time-forgotten  ages  the 
site  of  a  great  cemetery.  Here  we  have  to  this  day  re- 
maining nine  mounds  of  important  dimensions,  besides  a 
considerable  number  of  lesser  tumuli,  and  at  least  one 
stone  circle.  Whether  this  group  had  been  the  settled 
burial-places  of  a  great  family  or  tribe,  or  whether  it  was 
common  ground  for  nobles,  and  the  mass  of  their  tribe 
or  clansmen,  will,  in  all  probability,  never  be  known. 

In  the  ^^Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri,"  one  of  the  most 
venerable  manuscripts  which  the  accidents  of  time  and 
war  have  left  to  us,  occurs  a  tract  entitled  "Senchas 
na  Relic,"  or  the  "History  of  the  Cemeteries  of  Pagan 
Ireland."  This  MS.,  which  was  compiled  at  Qonmac- 
nois,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  by 
Maelmuiri  Mac  Ceilachair  (pronounced  Maolmurra  Mac 
Cealhar)  is,  according  to  Petrie,  but  a  transcription  from 
a  record  several  centuries  older  than  the  time  of  Mael- 
muiri. It  states  that  "These  were  the  three  chief 
cemeteries  of  Erin,  before  the  Faith  {i  e.  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity),  viz. — Cruachu,  Bmgh, 
Taillten,  Luachair  Ailbe,  Oenach  Ailbe,  Oenach  Culi, 
Oenach  Colmain,  Temhair  Eraan."  Of  these  sites  at 
present  only  two  can  be  identified,  viz.,  Brugh,  otherwise 
New  Grange,  upon  the  Boyne  near  Drogheda,  and  Cro- 
ghan  in  the  county  Roscommon.  The  late  Mr.  Con- 
well,  M.R.I. A.,  &c.,  has  attempted  to  identify  the  earns 
which  appear  upon  the  hills  above  Oldcastle,  county 
Meath,  with  the  Taillten,  of  old  writers.  He  has  not, 
as  I  believe,  succeeded  in  proving  that  Telltown,  a 
well-known  place  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant 
from  Oldcastle,  should  be  disinherited  of  its  ancient 
fame.  It  is  equally  to  be  regretted  that  the  venerable 
author  of  the  "  Senchas  na  Relic  "  did  not  go  further 
into  his  subject,  as  we  have  in  Ireland  many  other 
cemeteries  of  pagan  times,  which  must  have  enclosed 
the  ashes  of  kings  and  nobles;  for  instance,  Carrow- 
more,  county  Sligo,  where  almost  within  rifle-shot 
of  each  other  may  be  counted  upwards  of  sixty  crom- 
leacs  and  circles,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  dallans; 
Ballon  Hill,  county  Carlow,  where  some  hundreds  of 
urns   were    found,    and    Drumnakilly,    near    Omaghi 
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where  many  specimens  of  the  finest  sepulchral  fictilia 
ever  discovered  in  northern  or  western  Europe  occur- 
red. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  great  cemetery  in 
the  Deer-park,  Castle  Archdall,  is  one  of  those  omitted 
in  the  list  At  the  time  of  its  establishment  the  sur- 
rounding districts  must  have  been  very  thickly  inha- 
bited. The  face  of  the  country  adjoining  on  every 
side  exhibits  many  indications  of  the  old  haunts  of 
a  primitive  people — remains  of  their  forts,  dwellings, 
sepulchral  enclosures,  and  even  of  their  minor  tombs. 
It  is  really  painful  to  think  how  this  most  interesting 
tract  of  country  has  been  overlooked.  I  shall  for  a 
moment  just  barely  glance  at  the  class  of  monuments 
which  it  contains,  not  one  of  which  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived any  attention,  except  indeed  in  some  instances 
when  farmers  required  materials  for  top-dressing,  or 
mason's  stones  for  building  purposes.  The  Castle  Arch- 
dall remains  have  been  already  referred  to. 

At  Cam,  one  mile  from  Eaemy,  is  a  stone  cashel, 
the  walls  of  which  are  at  the  base  generally  about 
18  feet  in  thickness.  The  plan  is  that  of  an  irre- 
gular circle,  and  the  enclosed  space  may  be  de- 
scribed as  measuring  about  five  roods.  There  are  the 
remains  of  two  cams  close  by,  from  one  of  which  no 
doubt  the  land  derives  its  name.  On  Ardvamey  are 
two  raths;  on  Ardress  one;  on  Tullanaglug  ("  the  hill 
of  the  bell,"  a  curious  name,  which  requires  some 
investigation)  a  earn.  On  Tullaghcaldrick  may  be 
seen  a  splendid  fort,  adjoining  which,  about  forty 
years  ago,  a  human  skeleton  and  earthen  vessel  were 
discovered  together  in  a  kist  formed  of  sandstone  flags. 
On  Ardore  is  a  large  cam  which  is  known  to  contain 
a  quantity  of  human  bones.  Close  to  Edemey,  at 
Monabreece,  is  a  fine  rath;  and  a  "moat"  of  most 
singular  kind.  Immediately  near  Kesh  occur  a  cam, 
an  earthen  mound,  and  a  pillar-stone  of  enormous 
proportions.  The  latter  upon  its  south-western  angle 
bore  an  inscription  in  the  Ogam  character,  which 
some  few  years  ago,  when  a  savant  from  the  south 
was  expected  to  come  in  order  to  examine  it,  was, 
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by  a  man    named    Gerard    Irvine    (whose    intentions 
were  no  doubt  praiseworthy)  so  scraped,  cleaned,  and 
improved,    that   little    trace    of    the    original  remains. 
His  aim  was  to  make  the  legend  as  "  good  as  new,"  and 
that  he  succeeded   is  suflSciently  and  painfully  evident 
At  Montioghroe  are  several  dallans,  or  pillar-stones  of 
considerable  size,  but  untouched  by  a  chisel ;  and  close 
to  them  a  large  and  perfect  circle  of  standing  stones, 
which,   until   very  lately,   had  been   covered  by  bog. 
At   Tawnydarrogh   there  stands   a  huge   dolmen  sur- 
rounded by  a  fosse,  and  a  stcme  circle,  close  at  hand; 
in  Gortnaree,  a  mound  which  appears  never  to  have 
been  violated ;  at  Drumnacross  a  large  rath  crowns  the 
hill.     These  appear  to  be  the  chief  archaic  monuments 
of  the  immediate  neighbourhood;  others  of  less  impor- 
tance are  numerous. 


Fig.  X.— Principal  Mound  in  the  Deer-park,  Castle  Archdall. 


Having  thus,  however  slightly,  indicated  the  chief 
archaeological  features  of  the  country  in  which  the  great 
cemetery  of  the  Deer-park  is  found,  I  may  naturally 
touch  upon  the  subject  of  my  present  essay,  the  purport 
of  which  is  to  show  that  a  beginning,  though  a  small 
onp,  at  length  may  be  made  to  classify  our  pre-historic 
scribings. 

The  chief  mound  in  the  Deer-park  is  of  the  form 
usually  seen  in  such  works.  It  is  composed  of  earth 
and  stones,  and  measures  118  paces  in  circumference 
Its  height  is  at  present  8  or  10  feet,  but  it  must  originally 
have  been  considerably  higher.  Within  the  centre  are  the 
much  disturbed  remains  of  a  megalithic  chamber.     The 
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great  peculiarity  of  this  tumulus  consists  in  this,  that  its 
base  is  surrounded  by  a  set  of  miniature  mounds,  nineteen 
in  number,  set  at  regular  intervals,  and  seeming  to  con- 
stitute a  portion  of  the  original  plan.  The  contents  of 
these  little  hillocks,  as  well  as  those  of  the  central 
chamber,  will  form  a  subject  for  a  future  Paper,  or 
rather  a  continuation  of  the  present  one.  I  may  say, 
however,  that  portions  of  human  bones,  and  others  ap- 
parently belonging  to  cattle,  together  with  flint  flakes, 
and  quantities  of  wood  charcoal,  occurred  in  them.  It 
was  evident  that  the  place  had  been  violated,  most 
probably  by  the  Northmen,  who  are  recorded  by  native 
historians  to  have  searched  and  plundered  every  cave 
in  Ireland  during  the  ninth  century.  We  know  that 
golden  ornaments  were  often  buried  in  sepulchral  cham- 
bers. 

It  is  now  my  endeavour,  however  feebly,  to  show 
that  it  may  not  be  altogether  a  hopeless  task  to  classify, 
in  some  measure,  our  archaic  markings.  Here  in  the 
north-west  we  find  three  grand  varieties.  The  first 
to  be  mentioned  are  of  a  class  tolerably  well  known, 
from  examples  which  occur  at  New  Grange  and  Dowth, 
on  the  Boyne,  at  Knockmany,  near  Clogher,  at  Muff, 
near  Derry,  at  Boho,  Fermanagh,  and  most  notably  on 
Sliabh  na  Caillighe,  near  Oldcastle,  county  Meath.  In 
character  they  are  extremely  various,  consisting,  for  the 
greater  part,  of  circles,  spirals,  lozenge-shaped  patterns, 
imperfect  concentric  circles,  chevrons,  cups,  and  other 
figures  which  may  at  present  be  mentioned  as  non- 
descript. No  key  to  their  meaning  has  as  yet  been 
discovered.  They  may  be  symbolic,  ideographic,  or 
simply  intended  as  ornament  Fig.  2,  showing  the 
worK  carved  upon  the  internal  face  of  the  larger  re- 
maining inscribed  stone  of  the  ruined  chamber  of  the 
Deer-park  mound,  will  convey  a  fair  idea  of  this  kind 
of  carving.  The  central  group  may  possibly  be  intended 
to  represent  some  animal  with  head,  legs,  and  tail,  some- 
thing resembling  the  pre-historic  sculpture  of  the  cave 
bear  engraved  in  "  Early  Man  in  Britain,"  p.  216,  by 
Mr.W.  Boyd  Dawkins;  not  a  few  of  them  mi^ht  be 
considered  as  rude   attempts  at  the  representation  of 
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golden  antiquities,  like  some  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  elsewhere.  Such  a 
supposition,  however,  is  not  worth  much. 

In  Fig.  3  will  be  found  a  device  most  carefully  cut 
The  figure,  which  is  a  portion  of  a  "lozenge"  pattern, 
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Fig.  3. — Carving' on  stone  of  Sepulchral  Chamber 
in  the  Deer-park,  Castle  Archdall. 

is  widely  separated  from  any 
other  carving  on  the  stone, 
and  from  its  position  must, 
when  the  chamber  was  con- 
structed, have  been  overlap- 
ped and  hidden  from  view. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  we  have  not  the  whole 
of  the  design.  It  is  probably 
illustrated  by  Fig.  4. 

This  is  a  "lozenge,"  twice 
repeated,  with  a  small  cup 
or  dot  within  each  com- 
partment.    Upon   the  same 

edge  of  the  stone,  towards  

the  base,  some  traces  of  con-  "^^.^^ 

centric     lines     which     appear    Fig.  4.-Carving  on  side-edge  ofstone  of  Scpulchral 
originally    to     have    enclosed  chamber  in  the  Deer-park,  Castle  Archdall. 

a  small  cup,  can  still  be   observed.    It   is   worthy   of 
remark  that  when   the    monument  was   perfect  these 
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carvings,  like  that  on  the  now  upper  edge  of  the  stone 
(see  Fig.  3),  must  have  been  concealed  from  view  by 
the  stone  or  stones  immediately  adjoining.  Figures 
of  the  "  lozenge "  class  are  not  unfrequently  found 
upon  our  sepulchral  urns,  or  upon  fictile  vessels  which 
may  have  been  food-holders,  discovered  in  graves  of 
early  date.  They  are  also  to  be  seen  in  a  slightly  modi- 
fied form  at  New  Grange,  and  at  Sliabh-na-CailKghe. 
At  the  former  monument  work  of  this  kind,  as  well 
as  circles  and  spirals,  can  be  felt  by  passing  the  fingers 
through  narrow  openings  between  the  great  stones 
which  form  the  chamber  sides. 

I  have  now  noticed  all  the  work  which  appears  upon 
the  face  or  edges  of  what  may  be  styled  No.  1  block  of 
the  Deer-park  group.  That  upon  No.  2  is  equally  cha- 
racteristic of  our  ruaest  and  probably  most  ancient  form 
of  scribing. 

Fig.  5. — Here  it  consists  of  spirals,  cups,  chevrons, 
and  strokes.  Surely  this  cannot  be  considered  as  an  effort 
at  ornamentation,  and  yet  we  find  that  New  Zealanders, 
and  not  a  few  other  savage  tribes,  were  in  the  habit  of 
tattooing  their  persons  with  figures  almost  exactly  similar. 
They  surely  held  such  designs  to  be  decorative,  or  as  con- 
ferring some  dignity  upon  their  bearers.  Newgrange 
is  profuse  in  the  display  of  this  chevron  pattern.  It 
is  also  very  common  upon  burial  urns,  food-holders, 
and  upon  the  fictilia  of  crannogs.  Indeed  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  use  during  all  periods  of  society 
in  Ireland,  from  the  supposed  simple  "Stone  Age''  to 
comparatively  recent  days :  witness  the  prevailing 
style  of  ornament  upon  the  doorways  of  churches  built 
in  the  so-called  Hiberno  Romanesque  fashion.  But  it 
was  far  from  being  confined  to  Ireland  and  the  South  Sea. 

Fig.  6  represents  markings  upon  the  lower  portion 
of  the  stone  which  bears  the  chevrons.  They  consist 
of  what  would  appear  to  be  a  very  rude  spiral,  and 
portion  of  a  concentric  circle  presenting  three  lines, 
accompanied  by  a  cup.  There  was  never  any  more 
of  these  figures  than  what  remains.  They  are  placed 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  other  markings, 
and  appear  to  be  complete  in  themselves. 
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Fig.  7  represents  another  isolated  carving,  which 
appears  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  same  stone.  It  shows 
a  cup,  with  what  is  rather  rare  in  Ireland,  a  channel 
passing  in  a  straight  line  from  it,  together  with  seven 
strokes,  four  of  which  are  more  or  less  curved.     These 


Fig.  5. — Carving  on  stone  of  Sepulchral  Chamber  in  the  Deer-park,  Castle  Archdall. 

lines  would  appear  to  have  possessed  at  one  time  a 
meaning,  a  key  to  which,  let  us  trust,  may  yet  be  found. 
Work  very  similar  occurs  at  Knockmany,  Knockmore, 
and  elsewhere.  The  strokes  do  not  appear  to  bear  any 
relation  to  ogams. 
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Fig.  8  exhibits  a  combination  of  cups,  one  of 
which  is  central,  the  others,  five  in  number,  being 
ranged  around  it.  It  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is 
quite  unconnected  with  any  other  devica  Cups  of 
this  class  are  very  commonly  found  upon  our  mega- 
lithic  remains,  and  not  imfrequently  upon  the  surface 
or  side  of  the  earth-fast  rock.  It  is  at  times  most 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  natural  markings, 
especially  in  limestone  formations;  but  when  we  ftnd 
them  enclosed  within  a  circle,  or  circles,  sometimes 
four  deep,  their  artificial   character   is   evident,  as  at 
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Fig.  6. — Carving  on  stone  of  Sepulchral  Chamber       Fig.  7. — Carving  on  stone  of  Sepulchral  Chambe  r 
in  the  Deer-park,  Castle  Archdall.  in  the  Deer-park,  Castle  Arcbdall. 

Sliabh-na-Caillighe,  where  they  are  to  be  found  ar- 
ranged more  or  less  in  geometrical  figures.  In  many 
instances  the  hollow  will  be  seen  enclosed  within  a 
circle  or  circles,  varying  in  number  from  two  to  four 
or  five.  In  British  examples  a  channel,  from  the  cup, 
passing  through  all  the  surrounding  lines,  may  often 
be  observed. 

In  Fig.  9  we  find  what  may  be  described  as  a  rude 
double  spiral,  the  right-hand  member  of  which  embraces 
an  oval,  within  which  is  a  small  cup.  The  enclosure  to 
the  left  is  plain,  excepting  that  it  also  contains  a  cup. 
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There  are,  above   ground  at  least,  in  the  locality  no 
other  scorings,  to  be  noticed. 

Hitherto  I  have  referred  only  to  generally  well- 
noted  types  of  our  archaic  stone  markings;  such  as 
may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  an  age  when  metal 
of  all  kinds,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  gold,  was 
unknown  in  this  country.  It  is  now  my  pleasing 
duty  to  bring  before  the  meeting  a  notice  of  tomb- 
scorings  of  a  class  which  antiquaries  have  been  vainly 
looking  for.  They  are  perfectly  new  to  archaeology  (at 
least  in  connexion  with  stone  monuments),  and  form 
as  it  were  a  '^  missing  link "  between  the  scribings 
and  ornamentations  of  the  so-called  '^  Stone  Age,"  and 
those  which  prevailed  during  the  period  of  a  mysterious 
bronze  culture  in  Ireland.     There  is  a  total  difference 
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Fig.  8. — Group  of  Cups  on  Stone  of  Sepulchral         Fig.  9. — Carving  on  stone  of  Sepulchral 
Chamber  in  the  Deer-park,  Castle  Archdall.  Chamber  in  the  Deer-park,  Castle  Arch- 


dall. 


between  the  two  styles.  The  older  principle  would 
however  appear  not  to  have  been  suddenly  abandoned, 
as  upon  one  of  the  remains,  presently  to  be  noticed, 
some  slight,  but  very  well  marked,  indications  of  primi- 
tive ideas  are  most  interestingly  preserved.  The  monu- 
ment on  which  they  occur  is  of  the  cromleac  class, 
consisting  of  stones  touching  each  other,  and  forming 
a  somewhat  oval  figure,  measuring  on  the  interior  5  feet 
9  inches  by  3  feet  9  inches.  None  of  the  stones  are 
more  than  4  feet  in  height.  They  were  covered  by 
an  immense  flag,  and  the  whole  was  surmounted  by 
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a  tumulus  composed  of  earth,  sand,  and  stonea  Some 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  all  but  the  sides  of  the  struc- 
ture was  removed  for  agricultural  or  grazing  parpo8e& 
Fig.  10. 

For  the  sake  of  more  easy  reference  to  this  monu- 
ment, I  have,  in  the  accompanying  plan,  numbered  the 
stones. 

The  first  bears  two  sets  of  scorings,  one  upon  its 
edge,  the  other  upon  its  internal  surface.    The  former, 


Fig.  xo.— Plan  of  Sepulchral  Chamber,  Clover  Hill,  Co.  Sligo. 

Fig.  11,  consists  of  small  cups,  or  rather  dots,  each 
enclosed  by  a  circle,  and  a  couple  of  straight  lines 
cut  horizoutallv.  This  marking  differs  little  from  what 
may  be  considered  a  primitive  type,  as  illustrated  by 
Fig.  12,  which  represents  the  remarkable  pillar-stone  at 
M&,  county  Deny.  Whether  the  surface  (Fig.  11)  upon 
which  it  appears  was  originally  blocked  up,  or  other- 
wise,  must  remain    a   matter  of  conjecture,    as,  pos- 
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sibly,  the  opening  to  the  kist  which  it  faces  may- 
have  been  caused  by  the  removal  of  a  stone.  The 
carving  upon  the  internal  surface  is  very  singular,  if 
not  imique  in  such  monuments.  For  an  exact  idea  of 
its  appearance  the  reader  is  referred  to  Fig.  13,  which 
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Fig.  XI.  —Carving  on  Stone  or  Sepulchral  Chamber,  Clover  Hill,  Co.  Sligo. 

is  simply  a  shaded  drawing,  or  etching,  traced  from  a 
rubbing,  and  reproduced  by  the  unerring  Dalleistype 
process. 

Stone  2  in  the  plan  is  also  carved,  and  is  represented 
in  Fig.  14.  Here  we  find  a  very  characteristic  ornament, 
in  a  style  which  antiquaries  will  refer  to  the  Bronze 
Age. 

Stones,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  are  plain  upon  their  external  and 
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internal  faces.  Whether  they  be  so  on  their  edges  it  is 
at  present  impossible  to  say.  They  may  be  so  carved 
in  the  cryptic  manner  already  referred  to,  as  found  in 


Fig  12.— Pillar-stone  at  Muff,  Co.  Deny. 
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Fiff.  13.  Carving  on  Stone  of  Sepulchral  Chamber,  Clover  Hill,  Co.  Sligo. 
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other  monumenta    On  stone  No.  7  of  this  group,  {see 
Fig.  15)  is  probably  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the 


Fig.  14.  Cairing  on  Stone  of  Sepulchral  Chambev,  Clover  Hill,  Co.  Sligo. 

carvings.  Its  graceful  contour  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
artistic  feeling  of  the  mind  by  which  it  was  designed/ 
Elsewhere  we  have  nothing  in  stone  like  it ;  but  it  fully 
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recalls  ornamentation  found  upon  some  of  the  articles 
of  the  more  advanced  bronze  culture,  as  presented  by 
discoveries  in  Ireland.  Rude  and  rough  as  these  designs 
may  at  first  sight  appear,  they  convey  a  very  important 


Fig.  15.  Carving  on  Stone  of  Sepulchral  Chamber,  Clover  Hill,  Co.  Sligo. 

significance  in  the  history  of  the  so-called  Opm  Hibemir 
cum.  That  they  are  later  than  the  primitive  style  of 
lapidary  scribing,  or  ornamentation,  must  at  once  be 
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conceded.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to 
that  long  paat  and  most  mysterious  era  when  the  use  of 
bronze  prevailed.  The  designs  have  quite  an  oriental 
look.  The  divergent  spiral,  so  prominent  amongst  the 
ornamentation  of  the  best  period  of  Christian  Irish 
Art,  is  in  these  scribings  abundantly  heralded.  Why 
attempt  to  draw  from  Byzantium,  or  elsewhere,  the 
origin  of  our  early  cross  or  church  decorations?  We 
have  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  upon  megalithic  struc- 
tures which  are  beyond  the  range  of  authentic  Western 
history — older  than  Byzantium  itself,  as  a  seat  of  Roman 
art.  Of  the  contents  of  this  tomb  I  could  hear  nothing; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Petrie  has  recorded  the 
finding  of  a  bronze  sword  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

Here  then,  in  the  north-west,  we  have  examples  of 
a  well-marked  primitive  style  of  rock  scoring,  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  country,  followed  by  what  must 
be  considered  a  middle  stage.  For  examples  of  a  still 
later  class,  probably  the  latest  of  this  interesting  series, 
I  beg  to  refer  to  the  sides  of  the  so-called  "Lettered 
Cave  '^  of  Knockmore,  near  Derrygonnolly,  county  Fer- 
managh. Caverns  in  the  limestone  cliffs  of  this  locality 
(as  I  have  already  suggested)  were  used  as  dwelling- 
places,  perhaps  by  more  than  one  tribe  or  race.  Un- 
mistakable evidence  of  their  long  habitation  by  man  is 
easily  obtained  by  digging  in  their  floors,  which  in- 
variably present  layers  of  charcoal,  broken  bones,  and 
at  times  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  similar  to  those 
found  in  tumuli  and  crannogs.  The  charcoal-  and 
bone-bearing  levels  are  generally  separated,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  some  six  or  eight  inches,  or  more,  by  a  deposit 
of  earth.  Stone,  bone,  bronze,  and  iron  instruments 
have  sometimes  been  found  within  them.  The  sides  of 
two  of  the  Knockmore  caverns  are  richly  inscribed, 
some  of  the  scorings  evidently  pointing  to  the  earUest 
times,  while  others  will,  I  think,  be  generally  admitted 
to  belong  to  a  primitive  Christian  period.  Of  the  great 
majority  of  these  scorings  I  some  years  since  made  care- 
ful rubbings  and  drawings.  These,  with  accompanying 
Papers,  were  laid  before  meetings  of  the  Royal  Irish 
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Academy;  and  were  subsequently  published  in  their 
Proceedings.  I  had  also  about  the  same  time  the  honour 
of  presenting  to  this  Association  an  illustrated  Paper 
referring  to  the  neighbouring  sculptured  cavern  of 
Lougnacloyduff.  One  of  the  illustrations  referred  to 
is  here  reproduced,  as  an  example  of  scoring  of  a 
kind  almost  peculiar  to  the  north-western  portion  of 
Ireland. 

Before  concluding,  I  think  it  but  right  to  thank 
Colonel  Cooper,  of  Markree  Castle,  coimty  Sligo,  for 
his  kindness  in  permitting  me  to  use  the  drawings  of 


Fig.  i6. — Carving  on  wall  of  natural  Cavern,  at  Loughnacloyduff,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

the  Clover  Hill  scribings  which  accompany  this  Paper. 
The  originals  were  made  by  me  some  two  years  ago, 
and  now  form  a  portion  of  the  Markree  collection  of 
illustrations  referring  to  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  in 
general,  and  to  those  of  the  county  of  Sligo  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  work  of  explorations  at  the  minor  mounds  in 
the  Deer-park,  Castle  Archdall,  has  yet  to  be  completed. 
The  result  will,  I  trust,  be  faithfully  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  our  ^^  Journal."  So  far  my  task  has  been 
accomplished ;    and   it  is   with   much   pleasure   that   I 
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now  record  the  cordial  co-operation  of  three  gentlemen, 
connected  with  Fermanagh,  in  the  recent  investigation. 
Our  associate,  Mr.  Atthill,  of  Edemy,  J. P.,  who  nmst 
be  considered  as  a  colleague  or  partner  in  the  interest- 
ing work,  by  his  energy,  antiquarian  knowledge,  and 
ubiquity  amongst  the  diggers,  contributed  much  to  our 
success.  Captain  Mervyn  Archdall,  owner  of  the  soil, 
was  good  enough  to  enter  warmly  into  our  views,  and 
most  liberally  supplied  labourers,  and  ample  refresh- 
ment for  all.  The  services  of  the  late  Captain  Mont- 
gomery Archdall  were  also  of  great  value.  This  family 
has  a  truly  historic  name  in  Fermanagh.  In  troublous 
days  their  ancestors 

"  Carved  at  the  meal 
With  gloves  of  steel," 

in  the  quaint  old  castle  which  stands  in  the  demesne. 
Their  chief  glory,  however,  is  of  a  peaceful,  literary,  and 
it  may  be  saia  national  character ;  for  to  one  of  this 
race  do  we  not  owe  the  invaluable  ^*  Monasticon  Hiber- 
nicum  "  ? 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  PAPERS. 


At  a  General  Meeting,  held  in  the  Museum,  Butler 
House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday,  October  the  12th, 

1881 ; 

RiCHASD  Lanobishe,  V.  p.,  in  the  Chair : 
The  following  Member  was  elected : — 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Chapman,  the  Rectory,  Arvagh,  Co. 
Cavan. 

Mr.  Robert  Young,  Belfast,  sent  the  following  notice 
relative  to  his  Paper  on  wrought  timbers  discovered  in 
the  boulder  clay  at  Belfast. 

I  observe  in  the  April  No.  of  the  "Journal "  some  criticisms  on  my 
Paper  read  at  Belfast  in  July,  1880,  on  wrought  timbers  found  in  the 
boulder  clay  at  Dover-street,  Belfast, 

Mr.  £inahan  ''suggests  that  these  were  originally  part  of  a  wooden 
Btructure  erected  against  or  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  of  boulder  clay  in  years 
long  past,  and  that  the  weathering  of  the  cliff  into  a  slope  covered  up  the 
beams."  I  have  every  respect  for  Mr.  Kinahan  as  a  geologist,  when  he 
records  facts,  and  draws  conclusions  from  them  in  a  legitimate  way;  but 
if  he  has  not  seen  the  locality,  is  it  not  going  a  little  too  far  to  assume 
there  was  here  a  state  of  things  that  would  fit  in  with  his  preconceived 
theory?  If  he  should  visit  Belfast,  I  would  be  happy  to  be  his  guide  to 
the  site  where  these  timbers  were  found,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  conditions  such  as  he  mentions  on  the  south  coast  of 
Wexford,  at  Errisbeg,  and  in  the  county  Mayo,  are  entirely  non-existent 
here. 

Mr.  "W.  G.  Smith  also  "  considers  I  am  in  error  in  referring  these 
iimberi  (not  piles)  to  the  inter-glacial  epoch,"  and  '*  thinks  they  may 
belong  to  a  late  period  of  the  Neolithic  "  or  "  even  to  the  Iron  Age," 
aad  the  deposit  appears  to  him  ''to  be  the  simple  result  of  rain-washJ* 
I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Smith  can  pronounce  so  dogmatically  on  a 
question  of  this  nature^  without  having  made  a  personal  examination  of 
the  locality. 

I  presume  Mr.  Smith  is  not  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
counfy  Antrim  boulder  clay,  as  I  have  been  for  many  years,  else  he 
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never  would  have  thought  it  possible  that  an  observer  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence would  confound  it  with  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  rain-wadi. 

Since  July,  1880,  some  important  evidence  has  been  brought  to  light 
with  regard  to  the  nature,  or  rather  the  origin,  of  this  Bel&st  boulder 
clay.  My  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Wright  has  found  it  full  of  Foraminifera— 
exclusively  marine  organisms,  and  this,  coupled  with  some  very  Bingular 
appearances  in  excavations  which  I  noted  many  years  ago,  and  which 
remained  a  puzzle  to  me  until  now,  satisfy  me  that  we  derive  this 
deposit,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  part,  from  icebergs.  If  this  fact  he 
establi^ed,  as  I  trust  it  shortly  will  be  by  sufficient  proo&,  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  that  this  wood-hut,  which  stood  on  the  sniface 
of  the  ground  at  one  period,  was  afterwards,  when  the  land  sunk  below 
the  sea,  covered  by  the  debris  from  overturning  or  melting  icebergs.  I 
would  refer  to  only  one  other  point  in  Mr.  Smith's  critique.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Neanderthal  skull  is  of  a  low  type;  bat  are 
there  not  others  of  the  earliest  period,  of  which  an  eminent  authority  on 
such  matters — I  think  Huxley — said  words  to  this  effect,  "that  they  were 
average  skulls,  and  some  might  have  belonged  to  Greek  philosophers"  ? 

J.  Paul  Rylands,  F.S.A.,  of  Highfields,  Thelwall, 
Cheshire,  sent  a  Pedigree  of  the  family  of  Rylaod,  of 
Dimgarvan  and  Waterf ord ;  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Rylands  or  Rilands,  of  Limerick. 

The  pedigree  of  Ryland  of  Dungarvan,  though  very  impei&ct  in 
many  of  its  details,  contains  all  the  genealogical  particulars  that  could  he 
obtained  from  Wills,  from  the  Eecords  in  the  Office  of  Ulster  King  of 
Arms,  from  information  communicated  by  some  of  the  present  representa- 
tives of  the  family,  and  from  an  interesting  manuscript  account  of  the 
Rochfort  family  and  its  connexions,  written  in  the  year  1798,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  CauMeld  of  Cork. 

At  what  period  the  Rylands  first  settled  in  Ireland  is  unknown,  but, 
from  Lodge's  Patentee  OffieerSy  vol.  i.,  page  176,  it  appears  that  a 
certain  WiUiam  Eilands  was  appointed  Gentleman  Porter  or  Janitor  of 
Dublin  Castle,  at  a  salary  of  twelve  pence  Irish  a-day,  as  early  as  15th 
December,  1590.  Of  this  person  there  are  not  any  further  particalaiB 
forthcoming;  and  whether  he  belonged  to  the  Lancashire  &mily  of  his 
name,  to  one  long  settled  in  OloucestershireS  or  to  another  family  resident 
in  London,  can  only  be  the  subject  of  conjecture. 

Contemporary  with  Charles  jRyland^  of  Dungarvan,  and  his  brother  (?) 
the  Mayor  of  Youghal,  but  apparently  not  of  the  same  family,  was  tiie 
Reverend  Peter  Rylands^  or  as  he  signed  himself  JRHands,  a  Master  of 
Arts  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Treasurer  and  Yicar-Choral  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Limerick.  He  was  bom  at  Westhoughton,  in  Deane 
parish,  Lancashire  (where  his  family  had  resided  on  an  estate  called  tiie 

1  Of  the  Gloucestenhire  Rilands  vaa  He    is   now   represented  by  the  Bev. 

John  Itiland^  Archdeacon  of  Coventry,  William    Kirkpatriek    Biland   BedM* 

and  Bector  of  Birmingham,  who  died  3rd  Rector  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  the  aooom- 

March,  1672,  aged  63,  and  is  conmiemo-  pliahed  author  <rf  a  heraldic  work  of  ood- 

rated  by  a  tablet  fixed  over  his  burial-  siderable  value,  entitled  '*  The  Bluon  of 

plaoe  in  8t.  Martinis  Church,  Birmingham.  Epieeopacy.*' 
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Bylaadfl,  fiince  the  time  of  King  Henry  III.)i^  ^^^  wad  baptized  at  the 
neighbooring  parish  church  of  Leigh,  29th  October,  1651.  His  father, 
Peter  Rylands,  of  Daisy  Hillock,  in  Westhoughton,  gent..  Agent  for 
SeqnestrationB  nnder  the  Parliament,  died  in  the  year  1663 ;  and  it  was 
at  about  this  time  that  he  was  sent  to  the  adjacent  Free  Grammar 
School  of  Winwick,  where  the  Reverend  Ralph  Gorst,  B.A.,  had  been 
Master  since  1644,  and  had  educated  John  Howe,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated chaplain  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  At  this  school  Peter  Rylands 
probably  remained  until  24th  June,  1668,  when  he  was  entered  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  he  became  Scholar  in  1672,  graduated  B. A., 
24th  January,  1673-4,  and  M.A.,  1676.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  1680-1, 
he  was  collated  Treasurer  of  Limerick  Cathedral  Church,  being  installed 
4th  April,  1681,  and  in  the  following  year  he  became  a  Yicar-Choral. 
In  1683  he  signed  an  address  to  Charles  II.  He  married  Diana  Wray, 
sister  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Drury  Wray,  of  Bram- 
stone.  Baronet',  by  his  wife  Anne  Casey,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Thomas  Casey,  of  Rathcannon,  Co.  Limerick,  Esquire.  Mr.  Rylands,  if 
he  had  children,  does  not  seem  to  have  left  surviving  issue.  After  his 
death  his  widow  re-married  to  the  Reverend  William  Twigge^  Arch- 
deacon of  Limerick,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters  and  co-heiresses, — 
the  elder,  Jane  Ttcigge,  wife  of  the  Reverend  Stackpole  Pery,  by  whom 
she  was  the  mother  of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  and  Yiscount  Pery,  and 
the  younger  daughter,  Anne  Twigge,  wife  of  Thomas  Mansell,  Esquire, 
M.P.  for  Limerick. 

Mr.  Rylands  remained  Treasurer 
of  Limerick  Cathedral  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  about 
August,  1695,  at  the  early  age  of 
44,  and  he  is  buried  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  John,  at  Limerick. 
His  will,  dated  22nd  July,  and 
proved  2nd  September,  1695,  makes 
mention  only  of  his  sister  Elizabeth 
Hope,  and  of  his  wife  Diana,  whom 
he  appoints  sole  executrix. 

The  armorial  bearings  used  by  the 
Dungarvan  and  Waterford  Rylands 
do  not  help  to  identify  the  family, 
as  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
heraldic  work.  The  widow  of  Lieu- 
tenant Nicholas  Ryland  seals  with 
a  chevron  between  three  eroM-croslets 
Jitehde,  and  almost  the  same  coat 
appears  on  the  old  tombstone  at 
Dungarvan,  the  crosses  being  what       ^^.  ,^  ^  ^      r^^   a  i,  i    ^  t    u  * 

^       ,    '     .,    J  °     J.  Shield  of  Anns  firom  the  Rylaad  Tomb  at 

may  be  described  as  cross-erosletSy  Dungarvan. 


^  For  an  accoxmt  of  this  family  see 
Th4  Oenealogist,  edited  by  G.  W.  Mar- 
shall, LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  yd.  iv.,  pp. 
170-178. 


'  See  The  History  of  the  Wrays  of 
Olentworth,  by  Charles  Dalton,  Appen- 
dix, &c. 
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patriarchal  hoUmrU  JUeM.  The  family  now  lue  Aj^^t,  a  cherroiL 
between  three  lionoels  rampant.  Crest:  a  cubit  arm,  the  hand  grasp- 
ing a  crescent,  with  the  motto  Nil  humani  a  me  aUmum  [jnUo].  The 
colours  are  nnJknown,  thongh  on  a  modem  note-paper  die  the  cheTzon 
is  shaded  azure.  Sometimes  the  lioncels  haye  been  used  without  the 
choTron. 

In  collecting  materials  for  this  pedigree  I  haye  been  assisted  by 
Sir  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.,  Ulster  Sjng  of  Arms,  the  Yen.  John  F. 
Byland,  Archdeacon  of  Lismore,  Mr.  Theodore  Eyhuid,  Bichazd  Gaol- 
field,  LL.D.,  Mr.  Thomas  Falls,  of  Dublin,  and  Canon  Hamilton,  of 
Limerick,  to  all  of  whom  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  their  land 
help. 

The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  at  Dungaryan,  which  is  sormoimted 
on  the  slab  by  the  shield  of  arms  giyen  at  page  663,  ntpray  as  follows  :— 


[SHIELD  OF  ABMS  AS  GISTEK,  p.  663.] 


Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Richard 
Byland,  Esq.,  who  departed  this 
life  the  31st  day  of  >£arch  1751 

aged  72  years. 
Also  the  body  of  Bich'.  Byland, 
Esq.,  hi[s]  nephew  who  Died  the  .  . 
Aug^,  1760  aged  44,  together 
with  three  of  his  children. 
Also  the  body  of  Mrs.  Esther  Byland, 
[w]if e  of  the  latte[r]  who  departed  this 
[l]ife  the  16th  of  Februar^  1777  aged  50. 
[A]lso  the  body  of  Mrs.  Mary  Byland 
[t]he  lamented  wife  of  the  Bey.  D[r] 
Bichard  Byland  who  departed  this 
life  the  14th  of  June  1798  aged  34, 
together  with  two  of  her  children 
who  died  before  her. 


The  pedigree  of  Ryland  of  Dungarvan  and  Waterfoid, 
compiled  in  tabular  form  by  Mr.  J.  raul  Rylands,  referred 
to  at  the  conunencement  of  his  Paper,  will  be  found  on 
next  page. 
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The  Rev.  James  Graves  exhibited  a  photograph  of 
a  Bronze  Bovine  Mask,  which  he  had  purchased  some 
years  ago  from  a  dealer  in  old  iron,  &c.,  at  Mitchels- 
town  in  the  Co.  Cork.  This  bronze  had  formerly  hung 
in  the  hall  of  the  hotel  at  Mitchelstown,  and  had  been  sold 
at  an  auction  of  the  effects  of  the  hotel-keeper,  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  dealer  in  question.  The 
tradition  relative  to  the  antique  was,  that  it  had  been 
found  in  a  bog  on  or  near  the  Galtee  mountams,  but 
this  could  not  be  proved  He,  Mr.  Grraves,  had  subse- 
quently transferred  the  bronze  to  Lord  James  W.  Butler, 
in  whose  possession  it  now  is.  This  very  interesting 
antique  had  been  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  1879,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum, 
F.  S.  A.,  made  the  following  communication  relative  to 
it:— 

''Before  ventaring  to  offer  any  remarks  upon  its  probable  origin  or  use, 
I  will  endeavour  to  describe  it  as  accurately  as  lies  in  my  power. 

''I  have  already  stated  that  the  mask  is  of  the  full  front  &ce.  It  is  of 
cast  bronze,  hollow  within;  its  extreme  length  from  the  outside  of  a  fixed 
ring  on  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  protruding  tongue  is  exactly 
14  inches,  of  the  head  only  Hi;  width  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  ears — a  small 
portion  of  one  of  which  is  wanting — Hi;  depth,  externally,  4i;  inter- 
nally, 3iiths;  the  tongue  is  2t  inches  long,  measuring  from  the  teeth  to 
the  tip,  and  2f  inches  wide ;  the  perfect  ear,  3i  inches  long;  the  weight, 
4lbs.  9i  ounces  avoirdupois. 

"The  horns  are  wanting — ^they  may  have  been  of  some  other  mateiiaL 
The  projections  of  the  skiQl  to  which  they  were  attached  termioate  in  a 
flat  surface  1  j-  to  !-{■  inches  in  diameter,  partially  covering  the  junction, 
but  having  an  irregular  central  circular  opening  i  to  {  inches  across,  and 
communicating  with  the  outside  of  the  head,  and  are  each  encircled  by  a 
triple  wire-like  edging,  apparentiy  formed  or  flnished  by  a  file  or  rough 
thm-edged  stone. 

"  The  ears  are  formed  separately,  and  soldered  on,  or  perhaps  pre- 
yiously  fashioned  by  casting  and  hammering,  of  which  there  are  indica- 
tions, and  inserted  in  their  respective  places  in  the  mould  previous  to 
running  in  the  melted  metal. 

"  The  tongue  projects  from  the  mouth  as  a  flat  and  thin  plate  of 
bronze,  round^  towards  the  tip,  and  supported  beneath  by  an  irr^ulsr 
rod  of  the  metal,  having  much  the  appearance  of  a  vegetable  stalk  or  twig. 

"The  lips,  slightiy  opened,  reveal  the  teeth,  rudely  indicated  by 
dividing  incisions  worked  by  a  kind  of  graving-tool ;  they  are  edged  with 
a  projecting  double  wire-like  border,  formed  in  the  cast.  There  is  no 
opening  from  the  mouth  into  the  interior  of  the  mask. 

"  The  nostrils  are  formed  as  elongated,  kidney-shaped  openings,  left 
rough  from  the  casting,  and  communicating  with  the  inside. 

"  The  eyes  are  curiously  represented.    An  almond-shaped  projecting 
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border,  with  pointed  ends,  fonned  on  the  inner  side  bj  a  larger  central 
and  nearly  half-round  moulding  between  two  smaller ;  and  on  the  outer 
side  of  three  such,  but  of  equal  thickness,  incloses  the  pointed  oral  and 
slightly  conyex  ball,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  or&ce  communicat- 
ing with  the  interior,  and  also  surrounded  by  a  projecting  half-round 
edging. 

''  At  the  section  from  what  would  have  been  the  hinder  portion  of 
the  head  and  the  neck  is  a  ledge  of  metal,  projecting  outward,  formed  in 
the  casting,  and  strengthened  at  the  angle  of  its  junction  with  the  ez- 


.«lJ^^®flT 


Bronze  Bovine  Mask  found  in  Ireland. 


tenor  of  the  mask  by  a  half-square  moulding.  From  immediately  above 
this,  on  each  side,  and  at  the  upper  part,  is  an  upright  loop  of  metal,  also 
formed  in  the  casting,  and  doubtless  used  for  attaching  tiie  mask  to  the 
place  or  object  for  which  it  was  destined.  This  loop  is  not  merely  a  flat 
*  eye '  on  the  same  plane  as  the  edge,  adapted  to  receive  a  nail  or  rivet, 
but  is  of  rounded  metal,  and  at  right  angles  thereto. 

"  The  peculiar  head-stalL  or  gear  with  which  it  is  harnessed  is  a  re- 
markable and  characteristic  feature  of  this  curious  bronze.  It  consists  of 
an  ornamental  strap,  extending  longitudinally  from  the  centre  of  the  nose 
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to  the  loop  at  the  top  and  back  of  the  head,  crossed  by  another  which 
encircles  the  narrower  part  above  the  nose.  It  is  in  relief,  consisting  o! 
a  central  projecting  row  of  beading  between  two  less  eleyated  wire-like 
half-rounds.  On  a  line  with  and  between  the  eyes  it  bears  a  crescent, 
above  which,  at  a  short  distance,  is  a  circular  disc,  the  lunar  and  solar 
emblems.  Although  somewhat  coarsely  executed  in  the  details,  wMch 
show  but  little  sign  of  tooling,  the  casting  of  this  mask  has  been  effected 
with  considerable  skill;  some  lines  perceptible  on  the  inside  surface  were 
probably  caused  by  cracks  in  the  core  of  the  mould  into  which  the  fluid 
metal  had  been  run. 

''  That  metal  is  a  bronze  of  rich  golden  colour,  probably  composed 
of  the  usual  proportions  of  copper  and  tin,  with  but  little,  if  any,  acci- 
dental admixture.    I  did  not  think  it  requisite  to  have  it  analysed. 

''  On  first  seeing  the  smaller  photograph  sent  to  me  by  Lord  James 
Butler,  and  in  answer  to  the  question  put  by  him  as  to  what  period  and 
country  I  thought  the  bronze  might  be  ascribed,  I  guardedly  repUed, 
that,  judging  only  from  the  photograph,  there  was  something  about  it 
which  would  give  the  impression  of  its  being  of  late  Celtic  origin,  the 
stated  provenance — a  bog  in  Ireland — giving  some  colour  to  that  sugges- 
tion. But  on  seeing  the  mask  itself,  notwithstanding  a  certain  sudbce- 
colouring  or  patina,  which  might  have  been  derived  from  the  action  of 
heat  upon  the  metal,  that  first  impression  quickly  waned,  and  the  convic- 
tion arose  that  to  India,  perhaps  Southern  India,  and  of  no  very  recent 
time,  it  must  be  ascribed. 

''I  may  here  say  that  a  precisely  similar  train  of  thought  and  change 
of  opinion,  the  first  on  seeing  the  smaller  photograph  only,  and  subse- 
quently on  seeing  the  mask  itself,  passed  through  the  minds  of  three  or 
four  of  my  friends,  whose  knowledge  and  judgment  are  far  beyond  my 
own,  but  by  whom  my  own  opinion  is  fortified  and  confirmed. 

"  The  archaic  look  given  by  the  waved  moulding  round  the  eyes,  the 
beaded  ornamentation  of  the  head-gear,  each  appearing  sharper  and  finer 
as  though  beaten  up,  the  metal  seemingly  thinner  when  represented  by 
the  diminished  photograph,  deceived  us  all.  That  beading  seemed  to 
have  affinity  With  the  embossed  ornamentation  of  certain  bog^nnd 
bronze  shields,  &c. ;  ^  the  ends  of  that  waved  moulding  were  su^iestive 
of  those  curled  lines  frequently  ending  in  the  sharply-defindL  and 
elegantly-turned  volutes  that  enrich  some  of  the  works  of  the  kter 
Celtic  artists.  But  on  examination  of  the  original,  such  presomed 
affinities  were  seen  to  be  fallacious,  and  our  opinions  were  corrected. 

''The  bronze  mask  of  a  goat  or  antelope  preserved  at  Abbotsford, 
and  figured  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,'  page  334,  plates  xliv.,  xlv.,  and  the  swine's 
head  of  similar  material  figured  on  plate  xlvi.  of  the  same  volume,  both 
of  which  are  undoubtedly  of  Celtic  production,  when  referred  to  in  com- 
parison with  the  object  now  under  notice  will  show  a  marked  difference 
in  the  manipulation  and  manner  of  workmanship ;  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  fully  characteristic  of  the  delicately-executed  ornamentation  of  the 

^  At  page  349  of  vol.  vii.  of  the  **  Pro-  Kirkcudbright,  on  which  is  a  bead-irori 

oeediogs  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  edging  of  a  sioular  character  to  that  which 

Scotland*'  is  a  representation  of  a  bronze  the  photograph  seemed  to  show  of  this 

Celtic  minor  found  at  Bahnaclellan,  in  head. 
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later  Celtic  period,  but  bear  no  affinity  to  our  bovine  head.  Those  plates 
are  illustrative  of  an  able  Paper  oh  the  subject  by  Mr.  John  Alexander 
Smith,  the  then  Secretary  of  that  Society,  in  which  their  style  of  work- 
manship and  ornament  are  clearly  considered — ^but  it  throws  no  light 
upon  our  mask.  Neither  can  the  idea. of  an  Assyrian  or  Phoenician 
origin  be  entertained,  nor  do  I  believe  it  to  be  Persian. 

"  The  lunar  and  solar  emblems  on  the  harness  of  this  mask,  uncon- 
nected with  other  evidence,  would  give  us  but  an  uncertain  clue,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  they  occur  on  objects  of  various  countries  and 
periods,  from  those  of  the  Pharaohs  to  the  present  time. 

"  On  inquiry  into  their  symbolic  use  in  Indian  mythology,  we  find 
that  the  crescent,  surmounted  by  an  ovoid  or  circular  disc,  was  a  distinc- 
tive mark  or  emblem  on  the  forehead  of  Mahddeva  and  of  his  family. 
These  emblems  of  Siva  and  Parvati  (the  sun  and  moon),  according  to 
Paolino  da  San  Bartolomeo,  were  used  by  the  Shivanites,  who  painted 
them  in  yellow  on  the  forehead. 

*^  In  further  confirmation  of  the  Indian  origin  of  this  mask,  we  find, 
on  examining  photographs  of  sculpture,  and  also  on  smaller  objects  pre- 
served in  museums,  &c.,  a  manifest  agreement  in  certain  details.  Thus 
on  comparing  the  singular  characteristic  bordering  of  the  eyes  with 
photographs  of  the  grand  stone  bulls,  several  of  wHch  exist  in  various 
parts  of  India,  notably  those  at  Warungal,  Hallabeed  in  Mysore,  Cha- 
moondee,  Tanjore,  &c.,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  corresponding  treatment 
prevails,  and  that  it  would  seem  to  be  a  conventional  mode  of  represen- 
tation, doubtless  with  an  idea  of  expressing  the  elongate  and  somewhat 
languid  but  beautiful  eye  of  the  Indian  bull  or  cow. 

"  In  the  unrivalled  collection  of  photographs  of  Indian  architecture 
belonging  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  details  of  this  bronze  mask  with  the  portraits  of  various 
stone  bulls,  I  find  that,  as  a  rule,  the  eyes  are  similarly  bordered.  Few, 
if  any,  of  the  more  important  are  represented  as  harnessed  with  head- 
gear, and  not  one  bears  the  disc  and  crescent,  as  is  the  case  on  Lord  James 
Butler's  bronze. 

^'^The  photographs  at  the  India  Museum  give  similar  evidence.  In  the 
bronze  the  horns  are  wanting ;  those  represented  on  the  stone  bulls  have 
a  conventional  short  truncated  form,  exaggerating  nature.  On  those 
larger  figures  of  the  bull  in  repose,  as  also  at  EUora  in  the  sculpture 
representing  the  nuptials  of  Siva  and  Parvati^  he  is  more  or  less  richly 
adorned  with  an  elaborate  forehead  strap,  from  which  hangs  a  central 
pendant,  and  with  a  magnificent  collar  fringed  with  smaller,  and  with  a 
large  central  bell ;  but  we  do  not  find  the  disc  and  crescent  among  the 
ornaments.  The  head -stall,  with  nose-trap,  &c.,  is  almost  always  want- 
ing, except  where  the  bull  is  in  movement  or  actively  employed.  Thus 
on  a  smiJl  bronze  group  of  rather  coarse  execution,  preserved  in  the 
India  Museum,  and  representing  Siva  or  Mahddeva  riding  on  the  bull 
Nandi,  the  latter  is  harnessed  with  a  complete  but  simple  head-stall. 

"  In  Coleman's  *  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,'  as  also  in  plates  17,  18, 
24,  and  49  in  Moore's  'Hindu  Pantheon,'  are  representations  of  incidents 
in  the  mythical  history  of  Mahddeva^  and  it  will  be  observed  that  in  each 
instance  a  bull's  head  or  mask  is  represented;  and  on  plate  17  it  is  seen 
that  water  flows  from  the  mask,  which  would  seem  to  be  used  as  typical 
of  the  emanation  of  a  sacred  source,  perhaps  that  of  the  Ganges  or  of  the 
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holy  lake  Anodad.  Such  repieBcntaiionB  would  suggest  the  poesflnHty 
that  this  may  have  been  the  purpose  for  which  our  bronze  was  cast,  m. 
as  the  emblematic  and  ornamental  face  of  a  fountain  in  some  stractoie 
devoted  to  the  etdtui  of  Mdhddeva.  The  form  and  oontriyanoe  of  this 
mask  would,  however,  hardly  warrant  such  conclusion.  ICay  it  not 
rather  have  been  used  in  processions,  perhaps  attached  by  its  rings  to 
some  banner  or  the  hangings  of  a  processional  car?  An  early  fancy  to 
my  mind — which  I  have  since  learned  has  also  occurred  to  others^-was, 
that  it  might  have  been  attached  by  its  loops  to  a  screen  or  curtain,  nsed 
during  rites  or  ceremonies  connected  with  the  service  of  Ska,  or  of  the 
sacred  buU ;  that  sybilline  utterances  or  mystic  sounds  might  haye 
been  given  through  it  by  a  person  concealed  behind,  who  could  obsenre 
through  the  orifices  of  the  eyes  unseen  by  worshippers.  I  cannot  agree 
with  a  suggestion  that  it  may  have  been  the  cover  to  some  box  or  other 
vessel  for  sacred  use.  Neither  does  it  seem  possible  that  this  mask  ooold 
have  been  used  as  a  ehanfron  to  cover  the  face  of  a  small-sized  horse,  as 
was  doubtingly  suggested  of  the  Abbotsford  Celtio  bronze.  That  wonld 
seem  to  have  been  better  adapted  for  a  human  head-gear  of  emblematic 
or  heraldic  significance,  a  use  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  adapt 
Lord  James  Butler's  bronze. 

*^  The  suggestion  which  to  me  would  seem  to  have  most  weighty  and 
agrees  more  truly  with  the  fashion  of  our  mask,  is  that  advanced  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  the  great  authority  on  Indian  architecture,  viz.,  that  it  may 
have  been  the  most  important  and  typical  ornament  of  an  elephant's 
trappings,  placed  perhaps  on  the  forehead  gear — ^may  be  for  the  elephant 
which  bore  the  image  of  8*va  or  Mahdd&va  at  some  processional  ceie- 
mony.  In  harmony  with  this  su^estion  we  find  that  the  back  edge  has 
a  flat  return  convenient  for  fisong  against  leather  or  other  flexible 
material;  that  the  upper  and  lateral  loops,  cast  in  the  metal,  are  not 
adapted  for  the  inaction  of  nails  or  studs,  but  suitable  for  fixing  by 
a  thong  or  cord. 

^'  Although  no  trace  of  gold  is  now  apparent,  the  maak  may  have  been 
originally  gilt  or  lacquered ;  precious  stones,  set  in  a  gold  casing,  may 
have  been  ioserted  in  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  the  horns  formed  d 
jewelled  ivory  or  jade. 

<<  But  all  this  is  surmise ;  for,  not  being  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
any  certain  data,  from  the  various  works  on  Indian  mytiiology  and 
antiquities  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  refer,  nor  from  those  penons 
whom  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  consulting,  I  am  forced  to  offer 
suggestions^  merely,  as  to  the  use  of  this  curious  bronze. 

''  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  those  whom  I  have  now  the  hononr  d 
addressing,  and  who  are  learned  in  the  mythology  and  ceremonial  obcerr- 
ances  of  the  peoples  of  India,  could  refer  to  some  &ct,  or  record,  by 
which  its  real  use  may  be  determined.  That  it  is  of  Lidian  origin  I 
have  Little  doubt ;  but  how  and  when  it  got  into,  and  out  of,  an  Irish 
bog,  I  will  not  attempt  to  guess." 

The  following  Paper  was  contributed  : — 
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NOTES  ON  KEEET  TOPOGRAPHY,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN, 
WITH  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  UNPUBLISHED  DESMOND 
SURYEY  AND  INQUISITION. 

BT  MISS  HICKfiON. 

[Continued  Jrom  page  364.) 

The  Brian  Mac  Murrough,  or  Brian  O'Knogher,  whose 
farran  or  portion  of  land  lay  in  and  close  to  the  borough 
of  Tralee  in  1586,  and  the  Terence  Oge  of  Ratass,  men- 
tioned at  p.  363,  seem  both  to  have  been  members  of  a 
tribe  of  O'Connors,  who  were  owners  of  the  last-men- 
tioned place  before  1474,  and  whose  blood  is  inherited 
by  the  present  owner  of  Tralea  An  Inquisition  taken  at 
that  town  in  1623,  to  ascertain  what  lands  and  tenements 
were  possessed  by  Dermot  Mac  Tirlogh  O'Connor,  late 
of  Ballingowan,  a  farm  a  little  to  the  east  of  Tralee, 
says  that  James,  7th  Earl  of  Desmond,  "Lord  of  the 
Liberties  of  Kerry,  the  Decies,  and  Imokilly,"  had,  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1474,  enfeoffed  the  ancestor  of  the  said 
Dermot  of  certain  lands  within  his  manor  of  Ackennis^, 
and  that  the  said  Dermot,  who  died  in  1612,  was  seised 
as  of  fee,  in  the  same  year,  of  Ratass,  Ballingowan, 
Curroghlie,  Ballintobine,  Ballinbrenagh,  and  Ballin- 
bosceiy.  The  five  last-mentioned  denominations,  and 
part  of  the  east  side  of  the  present  borough  of  Tralee, 
are  all  included  in  the  parish  of  Ratass.  Curroghlie  is 
the  modem  Rockfield,  the  residence  of  Major  Leigh, 
near  Bally  seedy ;  Ballintobine  is  Ballintobenig,  a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  the  borough  [vide  Mapy  vol.  v.,  p.  160]. 
In  the  last  century,  and  the  early  part  of  this,  it  was  the 
property  of  the  CoUis  family,  was  purchased  from  them 
by  my  father,  and  is  now  owned  by  S.  Huggard,  Esq. 


1  Ackeimis  seemB  to  be  a  corruption  of  1688.    Sir  '^^lliam  says  in  this  letter 

Aicme  Innis,  i,e,  the  sept  or  tribe  df  the  (calendared  by  Mr.  Hamilton)  that,  to 

island.    Dermot  Mac  Tirlagh's  buids  lay  oblige  Sir  Edward  Denny,  the  grantee 

partly  within  the  manor  of  Castle  Island,  of  uie  manor  of  Tralee,  he  had  allowed 

as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Sir  WiUiam  Dermot  Mac  Tirlogh  to  be  annexed  to 

Herbert's,  written  from  that  place  in  July,  as  a  freeholder. 
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Ballinboscery  is  now  Ballinvosherig.  The  ancient  little 
church  of  Ratass  is  well  known  to  antiquaries  from 
Petrie's  description,  and  his  admirable  ^etch  of  its 
doorway  with  the  enormous  lintel  of  red  sandstone 
brought  from  a  considerable  distance. 

There  is  a  confused  and  rather  unreliable  tradition 
in  Kerry  that  the  Ratass  or  Ballingowan  O'Connors 
descended  from  a  Connaught  retainer  of  the  De  Burgh, 
or  Burke,  wife  of  James>  7th  Earl  of  Desmond,  above 
mentioned;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that, 
to  whichever  branch  of  the  old  race  they  belonged, 
Connaught,  Kerry,  or  Offaly,  they  held  an  exceUent 
position  near  Tralee  so  far  back  as  1474,  and  managed 
to  a  certain  extent  to  retain  it,  with  quite  wond^ful 
persistence,  through  centuries  of  confiscation.  Although 
they  were  supposed  to  have  forfeited  their  fart  an  near 
Tralee  in  1586,  yet  deeds  and  rentals  amongst  the 
Denny  muniments,  and  Petty's  books  of  distribution 
in  the  Record  Office,  show  that  they  iiot  only  retained 
them  after  that  year,  but  that  they  acquired  much  more 
in  addition,  and  were  prosperous  and  wealthy  free- 
holders and  burgesses  in  and  around  Tralee  in  1641. 
From  a  deed  of  sale  executed  on  the  27th  of  May,  1662, 
by  Colonel  Hierome  Sankey,  the  well-known  Ctomwel- 
lian  officer,  to  Sir  Arthur  Denny,  of  Tralee  Castle,  we 
find  that  the  lands  called  the  Farran  of  Brian  and  Rory 
O'Connor,  consisting  of  Clash,  Cuilloge,  Grortgarrane, 
CreaghdufEe,  and  Clonmore,  running  north-westward  and 
southward  from  Ratass  church,  with  other  large  tracts 
around  Tralee,  were  granted  to  the  said  Colonel  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  his  officers  and  soldiers  for  their 
services  between  1641-60.  Brian  O'Connor  is  also  set 
down  in  Potty's  books  as  the  forfeiting  proprietor,  in 
1641,  of  Lisloose,  Shankyle,  Raronane,  Grortincloghil, 
Grortinraghry,  Cahirslie,  Carrigeendaniel,  and  Carrum- 
graigue,  all  fine  farms  or  fields  lying  to  the  west  and 
north  of  the  borough  of  Tralee.  These,  with  the/imi« 
above  mentioned,  west  and  south  of  same,  were  held 
by  Brian  O'Connor  and  Rory  O'Connor  under  Denny,  as 
they  had  been  held  under  Desmoncf,  at  nominal  chienies. 
In  1653,  James  O'Connor  of  Tralee,  evidently  a  wealthy 
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member  of  the  famUy,  received  the  following  certificate 
of  transplantation : — 

''K'o.  907.  James  O'Connor  of  Traly,  in  the  conntie  of  K«rrye,  hath 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1653,  ninety  eight  persons,  nineteene 
acres  of  somer  come,  forty  one  cowes,  two  yearlings,  twenty  one 
horses,  and  forty  sheepe. 

''ElCHAED  OUSLBT. 

<<  BoBSBT  Hall. 
"Whittal  Beoww." 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  that  James  O'Connor  ever 
left  Kerry.  The  Denny  owners  of  the  town  had  been, 
like  the  O'Connors,  on  the  king's  side  in  the  civil  war 
until  resistance  to  the  Parliament  and  Cromwell  waa  no 
longer  possible,  when  they  submitted,  and  were  allowed 
as  protestants  to  retain  nearly  all  their  estates.  Their 
influence,  and  that  of  Colonel  David  Crosbie,  the  Crom- 
wellian  governor  of  Kerry,  was  probably  exerted  to 
save  many  of  their  Roman  Catholic  tenants  from  trans- 
plantation or  death.^  In  1656,  at  all  events,  Dermot 
Tirlogh  and  Thomas  O'Connor  were  still  on  their  old 
ground  in  or  near  Tralee,  as  appears  from  a  kind  of 
clearance  list,  taken  by  the  government  in  that  year,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  transplantation  decrees  respecting 
"  papist  proprietors  "  in  Kerry,  as  they  are  termed,  had 


*  In  hU  preface  to  the  third  yolume  of  report  of  1673  wem  drawn  up  by  Edward, 
''A  Contemporary  HiBtory  of  the  Affairs  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury  and  Castle 
of  Ireland,  from  1641  to  1662,"  the  editor,  Island,  and  two  other  absentee  justices  of 
Mr.  Gilbert,  onotes  a  passage  from  a  letter  the  peace  for  Kerry,  named  Barnes  and 
written  in  March,   1652,  at  Dublin,  by  Butler,  aspirants  after  forfeited  lands,  and 
Colonel  John  Jones  of  the  OromwelUan  while  it  contains  a  modicum  of  truth,  all 
amy,  which  says  that  an  order  is  about  persons  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
to  he  issued,  to  lay  waste  the  county  of  of  Kerry  history  can  see  tiiat  it  is  a  parti- 
Kerry ;  and  Mr.  Gilbert  adds  the  follow-  zan  document  niU  of  falsehoods  and  exag- 
ing  foot  note  to  this  passage :—  gerations.    Lord  Herbert's  Kerry  estate 
"  This  county  [Kerry]  was,  by  the  SJJ^VI^  *»?^  °i^^®  ^?°  GiUicuddy  and 
Uujt  powers  that  subdued  it,  laid  waste  The  O'SuUi^  More,  imd,  with  a  covetous 
for  many  years,  so  that  it  was  death  for  «y®  *<>  the  fragments  left  them  m  1660, 
any  man,  woman,  or  child,  to  be  seen  in  "®  ■***«■  *°**  *°o"®  c^^ef*  ^^  J^o*  ^>eea 
it  J'— Seport  on  the  State  of  the  County  adjudged  mnooent  by  the  Court  of  Claims, 
Kerry  1673  and  that  they  have  not  paid  quit-rent  (they 

had  both  gone  into  exile  with  Charles  II.) , 
Mr.  Gilbert  does  not  mention  where  this  and  that  Mac  GiUicuddy  was  allowed  to 
MS.  report  is  to  be  found,  but  it  was  act  as  justice  of  the  peace.  The  Mac  Gil- 
printed  in  full  from  the  original  in  the  licuddy  papers  containing  the  certificates 
Acoord  Tower  of  Dublin  Castle,  by  the  of  that  chiefs  loyal  services,  signed  by 
late  Archdeacon  Bowan,  in  the  *'  ^^7  Ormond  and  Clancarty  ;    the  rY>yal  ac- 


Magarine"  for  January,  1866.    This  MS.      knowledgment  of  the  same  in  the  letters 
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been  carried  out.  The  O'Connors  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  amongst  the  ^ innocent  papists"  restored  in  1670, 
although  Sankey's  deed  of  sale,  above  mentioned,  seems 
to  anticipate  that  such  a  restoration  was  probable;  for  it 
contains  a  clause  that,  if  the  farran  of  Bryan  O'Connor 
should  be  claimed  by  any  of  the  ^'  ancient  proprietors, 
or  any  other  persons  making  claims  thereon,"  and  that 
these  claims  were  allowed,  then  Sankey  was  to  return 
the  purchase-money  to  Sir  Arthur  Denny.  The  ancient 
proprietors,  however,  kept  their  lands  "in  sight"  in  all 
senses  of  the  word.  Some  of  them  settled  down  as 
tenants  on  part  of  the  ^rraw,  to  which  Captain  Bateman, 
an  officer  in  Sankey's  troop,  made  good  his  claim  after 
1662 ;  others  lingered  on  the  outskirts  of  their  old  in- 
heritance near  Cahirslee,  enga^ng  in  trade,  and  getting 
long  leases  of  lands  from  the  Denny  family,  who  seem 
to  have  greatly  favoured  them. 

On  the  22na  of  June,  1704,  barely  fifty-one  years  after 
James  O'Connor  of  Traly  had  received  the  above  cer- 
tificate of  transplantation,  Colonel  Edward  Denny  of 
Tralee  Castle,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Arthur  of  1662,  exe- 
cuted a  renewal\eB&e  of  Loghercannan,  of  which  more  here- 
after, described  in  the  Desmond  Survey  {vide  ante^  p.  364) 
as  a  "most  fertile  piece  of  land"  (it  nas  indeed  been 


patent  restoring  him  to  part  of  his  es- 
tates, &c.,  suffioientlj  expose  the  nature 
of  Lord  Herbert's  alleged  grievanoes. 
But,  as  regards  the  passage  quoted  hy 
Mr.  Gilbert,  the  words  of  the  zeport 
are  not  as  he  has  printed  them — '<  This 
county  (Kerry)  was,  by  the  last  powers 
that  subdued  it,  laid  waste  for  many  years, 
so  that  it  was  death  for  anv  man,  woman, 
or  child,  to  be  seen  in  it"**;  but  ''This 
country  was,  by  the  last  powers,  &o.," 
and  the  country  meant,  as  anyone  who 
reads  the  report  in  the  ori^pnal  MS.,  or 
in  Archdeaoon  Rowan's  printed  copy,  with 
ordinary  care,  will  see,  comprises  only 
the  three  southern  baronies  of  Kerry, 
Dunkerron,  Iveragh,  and  Glaneroght, 
with  the  barony  of  Beare  and  Bantry  in 
the  counter  of  Cork.  This  small  district, 
celebrated  in  the  old  Irish  rhyme  as  "  the 
high  and  horrid  hiUs  of  Desmond,  which 
St.  Patrick  did  not  think  worth  blessing," 
always  in  old  times  more  or  less  a  waste, 


was  probably  desolated  between  16i9  sad 
1660;  but  so  far  from  the  whole  of  tbe 
county  Kerry  being  a  waste  during  that 
time^  it  fared  better  than  any  other  part 
of  M!unster.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  Colonel  David  Croabie,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  came  to  terms  with  Crom- 
well, and  was  appointed  by  him  governor 
of  Kerry.  He  was  aUowed  to  retaia  oa 
his  estates  many  who  had  been  set  dowa 
for  transplantation;  and,  as  his  mother, 
eldest  brother,  sisters,  and  nephews,  vere 
Roman  Catholics,  his  influence,  secretly 
or  openly  used,  was  of  much  serriee  to 
their  party  in  Ken^.  In  fiict  some  of  tlie 
depositions  in  Trinity  College  libnrr 
charged  him  with  secretly  fayonring  the 
Irish  in  arms  against  the  commonwealth, 
but  Cromwell  seems  to  have  wholly  dis- 
regarded these  charges,  although  they 
were  made  before  magistrmtes  and  oft'* 
cials  of  his  own,  in  1661-3. 
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always  one  of  the  finest  farms  on  the  estate,  and  lies 
close  to  Cahirslee),  to  James  O'Connor,  jtmior,  of  Tralee. 
In  the  following  year,  1705,  Colonel  Denny  leased  houses 
and  premises  in  Tralee  to  the  same  James,  and  also 
executed  a  favourable  lease  of  the  lands  of  Clogherbryne 
(vide  ante^  p.  363),  near  Loghercannan,  to  his  brother 
Thomas  O'Connor.     The  brothers  seem  to  have  been 
sons  or  grandsons  of  James,  who  received  the  transplan- 
tation certificate  fifty  years  before.     Thomas  O'Connor 
married  a  Miss  Watkin,  daughter  or  grand-daughter  of 
a  Protestant  burgess  of  Tralee,  in  1635—40,  and  had  by 
her  a  son  who  died  unmarried,  and  a  daughter  who 
married  Arthur  Cecil  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Cavan,  and 
had  by  him  a  daughter  and  heiress,  who  married  in 
1741  the  third  Viscount   Southwell,  grandson   of  the 
first  Lord,  and  his  wife  Lady  Meliora,  daughter  of  Earl 
Coningsby,  and  sister  of  the  wife  of  Colonel  Edward 
Denny.      Another  of  the  Tralee  O'Connors,   Dermot 
O'Connor,  apparently  the  grandson  of  Bryan  Mac  Dermot 
who  forfeited  Cahirslee,  Raronane,   &c.,  in  1649,  and 
Murrogh  or  Morgan  O'Connor,   were  also  engaged  in 
trade  in  the  surburbs  of  Tralee  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    Murrogh  O'Connor,  apparently  the 
son  of  Dermot,  had  a  brother  Maurice  who,  naving  con- 
formed to  Protestantism,  was  rector  or  curate  of  Tralee. 
He  married  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Barry  Denny,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  Tralee  in  1697,  and  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Sir  Boyle  Maynard,  of  Curraglass  in  Cork.     Barry 
Denny,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Sir  Arthur  Denny  of 
1662,  had  in  1698  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  n-om 
his  cousin  the  owner  of  Tralee,  of  the  lands  of  Bally- 
velly,   close    to   Loghercannan,   and   shorter  leases   of 
houses  and  premises  in  Tralee.     His  only  son  having 
died  8.  p.  J  these  lands  and  houses  passed  to  his  daughter 
Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Maurice  Connor,  who  had  an 
only  son  Barry,  and  a  daughter  Jane.     In  the  early 
part  of  the   eighteenth  century,  therefore,  the  heiress, 
grand-daughter  of  Thomas  O'Connor,  ousted  in  1649, 
was  the  wife  of  Lord  Southwell  the  great-grandson  of 
Earl  Coningsby,  while  it  seemed  certain  that  Barry 
O'Connor  the  grandson  of  another  of  the  ousted  O'Con- 
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nors  of  Tralee,  would  inherit,  through  his  mother  Anne 
Denny,  a  good 'slice  of  the  Denny  estate.  Fate,  how- 
ever, was  against  the  old  name,  though  not  against  the 
old  blood.  Barry  O'Connor  died  *./?.  His  sister  Jane 
succeeded  to  their  mother's  inheritance  in  and  near 
Tralee,  and  married  her  cousin  the  Rev.  Barry  Denny, 
fifth  son  of  Colonel  Edward  Denny  of  Tralee  Castle,  by 
the  Lady  Letitia,  daughter  of  Earl  Coningsby.  The 
Rev.  Barry  Denny  had  by  his  wife  and  cousin  Jane 
O'Connor  a  son  Barry,  who  ultimately  succeeded  by 
survival  to  the  whole  of  the  Denny  estates^  and  who 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1782. 

Sir  Barry  Denny,  a  most  popular  and  kindly  land- 
lord, raised  and  equipped  a  fine  troop  for  the  famous 
national  army  of  Volunteers  in  that  year,  and  reviewed 
them,  with  eight  more  troops  raised  in  different  parts  of 
Kerry,  at  Clonmore,  the  before-mentioned  portion  of  the 
farran  Brian  O'Connor  forfeited  by  his  mother's  family 
in  1649.  Sir  Barry  Denny's  daughter.married  Rowland 
Bateman,  Esq.,  of  Oakpark,  the  descendant  of  the  Crom- 
wellian  who  had  obtained  the  rest  of  the  said  farran 
in  that  year.  Thus,  had  the  Rev.  Maurice  O'Connor, 
and  his  brother  Morgan  lived  a  little  longer  they  would 
have  seen  the  grandson  and  the  great-grand-daughter  of 
the  former,  owners,  not  merely  of  the  old  farran  of  the 
race,  but  of  the  whole  of  the  Denny  and  the  Bateman 
estates,  and  related  in  blood  to  some  of  the  best  families 
in  both  islands,  and  to  the  descendants  of  King  William's 
Viceroy,  Earl  Coningsby.  The  whirligig  of  time  had 
brought  strange  revenges  and  compensations  to  the 
O'Connors  of  Tralee,  set  down  in  the  Elizabethan  as 
well  as  in  the  Cromwellian  Survey  for  confiscation. 
Such  cases  of  compensation  and  restitution,  through  the 
intermarriages  of  English  and  Irish,  are  (contrary  to  the 
notions  of  those  who  have  not  studied  the  bye-ways  of 
history)  very  common  in  Ireland,  but  this  one  of  the 
O'Connors  of  Tralee  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked 
in  any  notice  of  the  antiquities  of  the  land  of  Ciar,  at 
the  present  day,  when  attempts  are  still  made  to  keep 
up  racial  distinctions  which  have  no  real  existence  in 
any  part  of  the  island. 
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One  of  the  castles  of  Robert  Ryce*.  or  Rice,  men- 
tioned at  p.  363,  must  have  stood  very  near  the  great 
castle,  for,  from  an  old  MS.  journal  of  the  siege  of  the 
latter  place  in  1641,  still  preserved,  it  appears  that  the 
Protestants  who  crowded  into  both  castles  in  that  year 
fox  protection  kept  up  communication  with  one  another 
by  means  of  letters  attached  to  ropes  which  were  flung 
from  the  towers  of  the  great  castle  to  Rice's  castle. 
Old  documents  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies seem  to  show  that  the  latter  stood  at  the  east 
side  of  Tralee  square.  The  land  of  Mac  EUystrym, 
mentioned  in  the  survey  {vide  ante^  p.  363),  lay  at  the 
west  end  of  Tralee  near  Cahirslee.  The  ruins  of  Castle 
MacEllistrym,  a  small  but  strong  fortress,  stood  there- 
abouts until  some  six  or  eight  years  since,  when  they 
were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  a  new  street  or 
row  of  houses. 

An  Inquisition,  taken  at  Tralee  on  the  10th  Septem- 
ber, 1641,  finds  that  Christopher  Walsh  and  Ceua  or 
picely  his  wife  were  seised  of  the  lands  of  Castle 
Mac  Ellistrym,  and  of  the  burgage  of  Rory  O'Nihilly  in 
Tralee,  and  of  Ballymac  Robert ;  and  that  the  said 
Christopher  died  in  1621,  and  that  his  son  and  heir  was 
Nicholas  Walsh.  The  Mac  Ellistrym  lands  therefore 
must  have  passed  at  an  early  date  from  their  original 
owners,  either  by  purchase  or.  marriage,  into  the  Walsh 
family.  ^^  Nicholas  Walsh  of  Traly"  is  one  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  Royal  Declaration  of  Thanks  issued 
after  the  Restoration,  who,  for  special  services  to  Charles 
in  his  exile,  were  to  be  restored  to  their  old  lands  for- 
feited in  1649.  But  Walsh  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  Mac  EUistrym's  lands 
remained  after  1649  with  the  Bateman  family.  The 
burgage  of  Rory  O'Nihilly  seems  to  have  mcluded 
part  of  the  present  Rock-street  in  Tralee,  and  Farran 


^  Bobert  Bice  was  a  member  of  the  old  de  Moleyns  families.  I  may  here  observe 

Keny  family  of  his  name,  which  f ozf  eited  that  the  names  of  two  gentlemen  of  this 

extenaiye  poasessions  in  Eeiry  in  1649:  old  Kerry  family,  mentioned  at  p.  359, 

9ide  First  Series  of  Old  Kerry  Records  for  should  have  stood  ''Dominick  John  Rice, 

along  list  of  their  forfeited  lands  which  Esq.,   of  Ballylongford,"  and  ** Justice 

passed  to  the  Cootes  and   MuUina,   or  Bominick  Bice,  Esq.,  of  Bushmount.'* 
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Mac  Brandon  or  Brandon's  burgage  probably  also  lay 
in  that  direction,  from  whence  a  road  leads  to  Fenit, 
where  the  saint  is  said  to  have  been  bom,  a.d.  481. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Arthur 
Denny  leased  to  David  Nihil  (the  Anglicised  form  of 
O'Nihilly)  the  town  and  lands  of  Tdlaght,  and  the 
rectory  and  glebe  lands  of  Ballinahaglish,  all  adjoin- 
ing F^nit,  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years.  This  old 
Kerry  name,  I  think,  in  modem  times  was  still  further 
corrupted  to  Neale,  in  which  form  it  still  lingers  about 
Tralee,  and  is  confused  with  the  better  known  O'Neil  of 
Ulster  origin.  Of  the  two  "broadways"  mentioned  in 
the  survey  (vide  ante^  p.  363,)  only  Great  Castle-street 
can  now  be  identified,  which  is  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Castle-street;  the  latter,  including  part  of  the 
site  of  the  great  Castle,  Cloghan.  The  land  of  Redmond 
Mac  Bryan  (probably  an  O'Connor)  lies  to  the  south  of 
Tralee. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Cloghan 
and  land  adioming  it  were  held  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £11 
by  Edward  Koe,  a  Protestant  chief  tenant  of  Sir  Edward 
Denny.  Roe's  heiress  carried  it  to  the  Conways,  whose 
heiress  in  turn  conveyed  it  to  the  Colthursta  Sir  George 
Colthurst,  Bart.,  sola  the  lands  in  the  present  century 
(still  subject  to  the  old  chief  rent  of  1599,  and  a  heriot), 
to  various  persons.  Colonel  Rowan,  Edward  Mulchinock, 
Esq.,  and  the  Hilliard  family,  now  own  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Cloghan  property.  The  burgess  lands  of 
Tralee,  before  1587,  are  of  course  very  hard  to  identify 
at  this  distance  of  time,  some  of  them  being  now  covered 
with  streets  and  lanes,  and  the  original  names  long  for- 
gotten. The  locale  of  the  garrane  or  shrubbery  of 
O'Harraghten  cannot  now  be  discovered,  although  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  letters  patent  of  1639,  together  with 
Brandon's  Burgage  and  Grwyar's  or  Guaire's  Burgage. 
The  latter  name  seems  to  mark  the  site  of  some  vanished 
cell  or  church  under  the  patron^e  of  the  St  Guaire  of 
the  seventh  century,  who  is  said  to  have  been,  like  St. 
Brandon,  a  native  of  Kerry,  although  his  name  sounds 
Cambrian,  and  it  survived  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth   century,  as  is  evident  from  the  following 
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abstract  of  an  old  lease  amongst  the  Denny  rentals  and 
estate  books : — 

''Jan.  5tli,  1742.  Colonel  Thomas  Denny  to  Patrick  Hely  FitzThomas, 
merchant,  the  tan-yard,  mill,  house,  and  small  cabin  south  of  said  tan- 
yard,  together  with  the  gardens  and  small  closes  or  fields  west  of  said  yard, 
called  Gnaire's  lands — two  acres,  three  roods,  and  twenty-seven  perches, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Maurice  Connor,  deceased, 
and  the  orchard,  garden,  and  fields,  lying  westward  thereof ;  on  the  west 
with  part  of  Cahirslee,  and  on  the  south  with  part  of  Eoland  Bateman's 
paddock,  Gortacushlane,  and  Michael  Fitz  Gerald's  house;  on  the  east  with 
the  street  or  highway  leading  fromTralee  to  Gallow's  Green;  for  twenty- 
nine  years  at  £5  109.,  with  five  bushels  of  oatmeal  on  every  first  day  of 
said  term,  or  10s.  in  lieu  thereof,  with  a  clause  of  surrender  at  six 
months'  notice  from  the  29th  September." 

Land  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  present  Rock-street, 
is  now  commonly  let  at  six  or  eight  pounds  an  acre,  with 
a  considerable  fine,  and  good  business  premises  there- 
abouts at  five  times  that  sum. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  First  Series  of  my  ^^  Kerry 
Records,"  published  in  1872,  I  drew  attention  to  a  then 
uncalendared  record  amongst  the  Carew  MSS.  at  Lam- 
beth, which  seems  to  show  that  the  original  owners  of 
the  great  Castle  of  Tralee,  mentioned  in  the  Survey 
(riife  ante^  p.  363),  were  not,  as  is  popularly  supposea, 
Geraldines,  but  Fitz  Henrys.  Readers  of  the  Irish  State 
Papers  relating  to  the  rebellion  of  Gerald,  Earl  of  Des- 
mond, killed  in  1583,  will  remember  that  one  of  his 
grievances,  real  or  fancied,  was  that  a  chest  of  muni- 
ments, title-deeds,  and  charters,  etc.,  had  been  stolen 
from  him,  and  that  it  was  detained  by  the  Viceroy  and 
Sir  George  Carew,  with  a  view  to  invalidate  or  destroy 
his  hereditary  claims  to  the  palatinate  of  Kerry  and  his 
lands  in  Desmond.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  a 
long  list  amongst  the  Carew  MSS.  of  such  papers,  appa- 
rently drawn  up  by  Carew  himself  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Earl.  It  gives  a  brief  abstract  of  the  contents  of  each 
paper  as  it  lay  before  the  compiler,  and  one  is  described 
as  a  conveyance  or  assignment  by  Sabh  or  Sabina 
Mac  Leamy  to  James,  Earl  of  Desmond,  of  the  ^'Greate 
Castell  of  Tralye,"  dated  in  the  "  second  yeare  of 
Edward  VI.,"  that  is,  in  1549.  The  MacLeamey  is 
evidently  a  clerical  error  for  Mac  Henry,   the  Hibemi- 
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cised  form  of  Fitz  Henry,  and  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  the  old  deed  was  merely  a  re-conv^ance  or  release, 
made  by  the  lady  to  the  Earl,  of  the  Castle,  which  she 
may  have  only  occupied  as  a  tenant  for  a  certain  time. 
But  against  tnis  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  King  John  did  grant  to  Meyler 
Fitz  Henry  the  cantred  of  Offeriba,  in  which  the  Castle 
stood,  as  well  as  the  cantreds  of  Aicme  Oiarriffke,  and 
JEoffhannacht  Loch  LetUy  parts  of  the  present  county  of 
Kerry,  and  that,  however  much  the  Geraldines  may 
have  resisted  the  carrying  out  of  the  grant,  it  did  take 
effect,  for  it  was  through  a  marriage  with  a  Fitz  Henry 
heiress,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  Maurice,  son  of  Raimond 
le  Gros,  and  father  of  the  first  Lord  Kerry  (direct  ances- 
tor of  Lord  Lansdowne),  obtained  the  lands  of  Killury, 
Rattoo,  and  Ballyheigue,  part  of  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  the  Aicme  Ciarrighe^  i.a,  tribes  of  the  race  of  Ciar  (vide 
Irish  Names  of  Places^  by  Professor  Joyce,  1st  series, 
p.  117). 

Under  King  John's  grants  the  Fitz  Henrys  may  have 
been  the  first  to  build  a  castle  at  Tralee,  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  over  Offeriba,  which  was  soon  to  be  encroached 
on  by  the  Geraldines,  and  the  conveyance  of  1549  may 
have  completed  the  surrender  of  the  place  to  the  latter. 
The  old  Castle  of  Tralee  in  which  Henry  Davells  was 
so  cruelly  murdered,  as  represented  in  the  quaint  con- 
temporary sketch  reproduced  at  p.  483  of  the  first  volume, 
thira  series,  of  this  Journal,  was  completely  destroyed  in 
1579-83.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1625  by  Sir  Edward  Denny, 
grandson  of  the  grantee  of  1586,  but  was  again  ruined 
in  1641,  when  it  was  besieged  for  several  months  by  the 
Irish  Boman  Catholic  party  under  Florence  Mac  Carthy 
and  Pierce  Ferriter.  Of  the  one  hundred-and-seven^ 
Protestants  who  then  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  one 
hundred-and-twenty,  including  the  Commandant,  Sir 
Thomas  Harris,  father-in-law  of  Sir  Edward  Denny, 
perished  by  the  sword,  or  by  diseases  produced  by  want 
of  food,  and  by  the  drinkmg  of  baa  water.  In  1649 
the  castle  was  repaired,  only  to  be  again  demolished  at 
the  end  of  forty  years  in  the  civil  war  of  1688-91.    It 
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was  rebuilt  in  1700,  and  occupied  by  the  Denny  family 
until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  hand- 
some modem  mansion  was  added  on  to  the  old  one  by 
the  father  of  the  present  baronet  This  new  mansion 
was  hardly  completed  when  the  owner  decided  to  aban- 
don it,  and  had  the  whole  fabric,  old  and  new,  pulled 
down.  The  stones,  timber,  and  costly  fittings,  were 
sold  off,  and  the  present  Denny-street  rose  on  the  site 
of  the  old  historic  castles  of  the  Fitz  Henrys,  Fitz- 
Geralds,  and  Dennys.  All  of  their  surroundings  pro- 
per that  now  remain  in  the  pleasant  and  fair  demesne 
running  southward  and  westward  towards  the  foot  of 
Sliabh  Mis  and  Tralee  bay,  and  including  in  its  circuit  the 
ruins  of  the  Coimtess'  castle  and  manor  of  the  survey  of 
1586  (vide  ante^  p.  364).  A  fragment  of  a  double  pillar  of 
grey  marble,  which  lies  in  a  shady  nook  of  the  grounds 
near  Castle  Countess,  probably  once  formed  part  of  its 
windows,  or  doorways,  which  must  have  commanded  a 
fine  view  of  the  bay  and  mountains  as  far  as  Brandon 
Head.  The  site  of  the  street  of  the  New  Manor  is 
now  probably  pasturage,  or  part  of  Sir  K  Denny's 
demesne.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  portion  of  the  old 
demesne  lands  of  the  Castle  of  1586,  Loghercennaen  and 
Clonelouer,  mentioned  in  the  stirvey  {vide  ante^  p.  364),  is 
now  covered  by  the  town  of  Tralee,  Day-place,  Bridge- 
place,  the  Square,  and  the  small  streets  behind  it, 
Stoughton's-row,  the  Terrace,  Edward-street,  two  railway 
stations,  and  the  Wesleyan  and  Presbyterian  churches. 
On  the  northern,  and  as  yet  unbuilt  on,  part  of  Cloona- 
louer  (the  leper's  meadow,  vide  Joyce,  2nd  series,  p.  81), 
there  are  three  forts,  one  of  which  was  partially  level- 
led a  few  years  ago ;  and  a  labourer  lately  digging  a 
trench  at  tne  base  of  the  sloping  rampart  came  upon 
a  large  block  of  reddish  stone,  similar  to  that  of  which 
the  neighbouring  little  church  at  Rath,  already  noticed, 
is  built,  close  to  which  lay  a  human  skull,  of  rather 
peculiar  shape  and  great  thickness.  It  seems  to  have 
been  part  of  a  body  buried  in  the  rampart  of  the  fort 
in  pre-Christian,  or  very  early  Christian,  times;  and 
other  remains  of  the  skeleton  may  still  lie  in  the  same 
place,  which  the  people    are   very  shy  of  exploring 
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further.  It  is  diflScult  to  get  them  to  consent  to  clear 
away  even  the  upper  portions  of  such  ramparts ;  but 
when  they  do  so  they  are  careful  to  leave  the  base 
and  central  mound  untouched,  whatever  scarcity  of 
arable  land  there  may  be  in  the  district. 

The  old  demesne  land  of  "  Loghercennaen,"  men- 
tioned at  page  364,  is  identical  with  the  "Loghorte 
Cannane  alias  Loghlancannane,"  mentioned  at  p.  160. 
In  an  Inquisition  taken  in  1622,  on  the  death  of  Arthur 
Denny,  son  of  Sir  Edward  Denny  of  1586,  the  district 
is  called  Lohort  Cannon,  and  in  the  letters  patent  before 
mentioned  granted  to  the  second  Sir  Edward  Denny, 
son  and  heir  of  said  Arthur,  it  is  described  as  "the  late 
religious  house,  precinct,  and  site  of  the  Abbey  of 
Traley,  otherwise  Loghercannon."  It  is  evident  from 
this,  that  the  ancient  Loghercennaen  comprehended  not 
only  the  district  near  Tralee  now  known  by  that  name, 
but  all  the  land  running  towards  it  westward  and  south- 
ward of  the  ancient  Castle,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Abbey, 
its  gardens  and  closes,  now  covered  by  that  portion 
of  the  Denny  demesne  between  Castle  Countess  and 
the  Square,  Abbey  and  Mary-streets,  Stoughton's-row, 
Day-place,  and  Strand-street,  with  the  lanes  around 
it  between  Bally  velly  and  Knpckanacuig  to  the  strand. 
The  streets  having  overrun  all  this  middle  portion  of 
Loghercannon,  and  the  Denny  demesne  having  ab- 
sorbed all  the  south  east  portion,  the  name  thereabouts 
of  course  was  lost,  and  only  retained  in  the  western- 
seaward  portion,  where  the  ground  is  still  divided  into 
arable  or  pasture  farms,  with  a  cottage  or  country- 
house  here  and  there.  Now,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
name  '^  Logher,  or  Lohorte,  Cannane,  alias  Loghlan- 
cannane"  {vide  ante^  p.  160),  Dr.  Joyce  tells  us  that 
Lohort  is  a  corruption  of  Lulh-ghortj  an  herb  plot,  or 
herb  garden,  that  the  *^ cannon"  in  modem  Irish  names 
is  a  corruption  of  cananachy  a  canon  or  church  digni- 
tary, and  that  ceanannus  was  the  old  Irish  name  for  a 
^* royal  or  head  residence'^  {vide  Joyce,  2nd  series,  pp. 
91,  228).  Lann  he  tells  us  was  the  Irish  for  church, 
borrowed  in  very  early  times  from  the  Welsh.  Loghe^ 
cannon  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  "  herb-garden 
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of  the  canon,"  and  the  Ian  in  the  alias  LoghUncannane 
tends  to  confirm  the  notion  that  the  old  name  had 
something  to  do  with  an  ecclesiastical  settlement  there- 
on. My  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  is  too  slight 
to  justify  my  expressing  a  "positive"  opinion  as  to 
the  true  meaning  of  the  name;  but  from  the  study 
of  Dr.  Joyce's  invaluable  little  books,  the  historical 
records  quoted  above,  and  my  long  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  features  of  ttie  district,  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  long  before  the  Dominicans,  or  Canons, 
or  Fitz  Geralds,  or  Fitz  Henrys,  came  to  Kerry,  all  this 
district  bordering  on  the  north-east  strand  of  the  Ligh 
or  Li  was  called,  and  with  good  reason,  Lubh-ghort- 
keenaghan,  i.  e.  the  herb  garden  of  the  mossy  land, 
or  the  land  aboimding  in  moss.  The  portion  of  Sir 
Edward  Denny's  demesne  which  lies  betwen  Abbey- 
street  and  Castle  Coimtess,  and  which  in  old  times 
formed  part  of  the  gardens  and  precincts  of  the  Abbey, 
the  southern  end  of  old  Loghort  Cennaen  in  fact,  which 
the  Geraldines  granted  to  the  friars  as  a  site,  according 
to  the  letters  patent,  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  a  land 
abounding  in  mosses,  insomuch  that  in  modem  times, 
until  about  1835,  it  was  never  known  by  any  other 
name  than  that  of  the  "Mossy  Hills."  There  are  no 
real  hills  there,  but  the  ground  undulates  and  is  broken 
up  by  a  number  of  little  hillocks  or  rocky  knolls,  closely 
carpeted  with  an  extraordinary  profussion  of  the  green- 
est  and  softest  moss.  Was  not  their  name  until  1836  a 
"mere  English"  survival  of  the  Irish  Keenaghan?  As 
regards  the  Ltibh-ghorty  a  narrow  belt  of  this  groimd  now 
covered  with  ornamental  shrubs,  and  a  gravel  walk 
behind  Abbey-  and  Mary-streets,  and  wluch  in  1584 
must  have  stirted  the  walls  of  the  monastery  and 
church,  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the 
Castle  kitchen-garden,  the  successors  probably  of  the  herb 
plot  or  garden  of  earlier  times.  In  the  closing  years  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  first  of  the  present,  the  bowling- 
green  at  the  east  end  of  Sir  E.  Denny's  demesne,  and 
the  mossy  hills  at  the  west  end  of  it,  were  the  favourite 
resorts  of  all  Tralee  folk,  grave  and  gay.  The  former 
has  long  vanished  to  make  way  for  its  fashionable  sue- 
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cessor — a  tennis-lawn ;  but  the  latter  remain  in  all  their 
eternal  verdure,  shaded  by  stately  trees  (with  memories 
as  long  as  that  of  Tennyson's  "Talking  Oak"),  to 
justify  the  graphic  old  Irish  name  Luhhghortkeenaghan, 
Although  grasses  have  been  sown  for  a  couple  of  cen- 
tmies  on  these  hills,  the  mosses  fairly  conquer  them, 
carpeting  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground.  I  may  add 
too  that  great  part  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict, at  the  north-west  side  of  Strand-street,  equally 
justifies  this  name,  for  it  abounds  with  herbs  plots  or 
small  kitchen-gardens  and  fruit-gardens,  from  which 
the  Tralee  market  is  supplied;  whue  at  the  extreme  end 
of  Loghercannon,  near  the  sea,  there  is  a  fort  marked  on 
the  Ordnance  Map  Lisloghorty  the  lis  of  the  herb  garden. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Survey  of  1586  shows 
the  possessions  of  the  Dominicans  in  and  around  Tralee 
up  to  that  date.  The  Abbey  lands  did  not  pass  imme- 
diately to  the  Dennys  in  1586,  but  were  granted  to 
persons  who  sold  to  them  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century : — 

'*  !tlie  site  and  house  of  the  late  Friars  of  the  Order 
of  Dominic,  alias  White  Friarsi  is  situated  in  the  borough 
and  town  of  Tralee,  on  the  river  called  the  Guye  (w), 
near  the  port  of  Tralee,  in  a  most  fertile  vein  of  land. 
By  which  river  vessels  of  the  burden  of  five  tons  may 
come  to  the  walls  of  the  said  house  at  the  spring-tide. 
And  the  said  house,  which  was  large  and  ample  before 
the  rebellion,  had  a  certain  church  adjoined  to  it,  in 
which  the  ancestors  of  the  said  Earl  were  honourably 
buried.  But  now,  as  well  the  aforesaid  house  and  the 
aforesaid  church  are  ruinous  and  in  great  decay.  Their 
circuits  and  precincts,  with  certain  gardens  and  closes  of 
land  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  contain,  by  estimation, 
five  acres  of  land,  worth  per  annum,  .         .        .    £2    18#.   ^• 

<<  And  there  are  outside  the  sites  of  the  said  house 
divers  parcels  of  lands  and  gardens,  upon  which  were 
certain  tenements,  now  waste  and  prostrated,  worth  per 
an.,     .         .         .         .  ...  .         .    £0      8#.    Orf. 

''  And  to  the  said  late  house  also  belongs  a  parcel  of 
best  land  lying  in  the  parish  of  Tralee,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town  aforesaid,  called  Ballyvoyelan,  ai%a$  Ballyle- 
vahaen,  containing  thirteen  acres  of  land,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  2«.  ^d,  per  acre,  are  worth  per  annum,        .         .    £1     12«.    6^- 

''  And  to  the  said  house  belongs  a  fishing  in  a  certain 
liver  running  by  the  landb  of  BaUy voelan  {sic)  aforesaid, 
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and  bemg  in  the  demesne  lands  of  the  Manor  of  Tralee, 

worth  per  annum, £0      U.     Sd. 

*'  And  there  is  also  near  the  said  house  and  upon  the 
riyer  aforesaid  a  place  where  was  a  com  mill,  now  a 

ruin,  worth  per  annum, £0       6«.     8i. 

''And  to  the  aforesaid  house  belongs  also  another 
house  in  decay,  with  two  acres  of  land  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  parish  of  Dingle  altM  Dinglecushe,  worth 

per  annum, £0      2*.     6d. 

''  And  further  to  the  aforesaid  house  of  the  Friars 
of  Tralee  belongs  the  20th  part  of  all  the  com  for  the 
tithes  of  the  following  towns,  villages,  and  lands,  renew- 
ing annually  to  the  said  late  Earl,  which  tithes  are 
extended  by  the  aforesaid  Commissioners  per  annum  as 
follows,  viz.  : — 

"  The  town  of  Tralee  aforesaid, 

'*  The  town  of  the  Island, 

''  The  town  called  Cogrekerry,  .... 

''  For  the  Countesse's  lands  in  or  near  Tralee  aforesaid, 

"  The  town  of  Tallogh, £0 

'*  The  Newe  Manor, 

"  The  town  of  Barrow, 

''  The  town  of  Ballyhe  in  the  parish  of  Dingle, 

**  The  town  of  Kill-ballylahifP  near  Glanegalt,  . 

«  The  lands  called  KyUnederagh  near  Dingle  afore- 
said,   

'<  The  park  of  Dingle  aforesaid,         .... 

"  The  town  of  Moneneny  in  the  said  parish, 

**  And  so  in  all  per  annum  in  lawful  money  of  England 

to  be  paid  at  the  aforesaid  feasts  by  equal  portions,  £12     18«.     Oi." 

As  the  Abbey  walls  did  not  certainly  extend  further 
westward  than  Stoughton's-row  and  Mary-street,  the 
''river  vessels"  mentioned  above  must  have  been  able 
to  sail  up  between  that  row  and  the  present  Day-place 
as  far  east  as  Bridge-place.  The  site  of  the  two  latter 
must  have  been  in  early  times  a  marsh  or  slob,  like  the 
district  near  BlennerviUe-bridge  at  the  present  day;  and 
when  the  spring-tides  met  the  Lee  or  Lehey,  runmng  be- 
low Castle  Countess  and  Mulgrave-bridge  and  the  stream 
called  the  ^'Big  River"  for  generations,  which  ran  by  the 
Abbey ^alls,  and  must  have  been  "the  Guye"  of  the 
survey,  a  wide  river  or  lough  must  have  filled  the  pre- 
sent I)ay-place.  Tte  residents  thereabouts  are  indeed 
able  to  verify  for  themselves  (though  not  exactly  to 
their  satisfaction)  the  correctness  of  this  old  survey  of 
1586  every  winter,  when  the  mingled  waters  of  the 
bay  and  tne  two  rivers  assert  their  ancient  rights  and 
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bounds,  and  rise  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  feet  in 
kitchens  and  cellars,  occasionally  submerging  evea  the 
breakfast  rooms  of  some  of  the  best  houses  oa  the 
Terrace.  The  northern  side  of  the  monastery  before 
1586  could  have  been  scarcely  accessible  at  certain 
seasons  except  by  boata  The  alias  Loghkmcannane  (rife 
anUy  p.  160),  if  interpreted  the  '^  Logh  of  the  church 
{lann)  in  the  land  abounding  in  moss"  would  then 
have  been  highly  appropriate.^ 

(To  be  continued). 


^As  an  instance  of  how  learned  ety- 
mologists and  philologists  may  dispute 
about  the  meaning  of  an  Irish  name, 
while  aU  the  time  the  simple-minded 
Irish  peasants  have  solved  the  question 
by  their  own  unaided  powers  of  obser- 
vation, I  may  mention  here  the  follow- 
ing circumstance,  told  me  by  my  relative 
Dr.  Busteed,  of  Castle  Gregorjr.  He  was 
one  day  walking  over  a  district  close  to 
Brandon  Head  (near  to  the  spot  from 
whence  it  is  believed  that  the  Saint 
began  his  famous  western  voyage), 
known  by  the  name  of  Murreregan,  a 
word  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Irish 
word  for  the  sea  muir  (v.  Joyce,  2nd 
series,  p.  248),  or  Murdhucha*n  a  mer- 
maid, one  of  those  fabulous  beings 
having  "^  been  supposed  to  haunt  the 
little  Day  thereabouts,  as  I  have^  men- 
tioned in  a  note  to  my  Ist  series  of 
**  Kerry  Records.**  Dr.  Busteed,  who 
knows  something  of  Irish,  had  been 
much  exercised  by  the  learned  ex- 
planations given  of  the  derivation  and 


meaning  of  Murreregan,  and  wu  poz- 
zUng  over  them  on  tj^e  summer  <Uj  be 
walked  over  the  fields  so  called,  i 
country  girl,  the  daughter  at  a  fiaher- 
man  or  small  farmer  in  the  little  riUue, 
passing  his  way,  he  said  to  her,  "I)o 
you  know  the  meaning  of  the  name  of 
the  place  you  live  in  P  Why  do  they 
call  it  Murreregan  f  **  Quick  as  light- 
ning came  the  unlearned,  but  probaUj 
quite  correct,  answer,  giving  Dr.  Bos- 
teed  information  which  he,  although  well 
acquainted  with  west  Kerry,  and  a  good 
botanist,  never  knew  before,  **  Tern ! 
shure  its  because  the  iirra^im  grows  bene! 
the  place  is  all  full  of  it! "  The  said  m;- 
ragan  is  a  weed  which  does  grow  Inxnri- 
antly  in  the  place.  I  am  hopeful  that, 
although  I  am  ignorant  of  "  6cieD.tific 
philology,''  my  explanation  of  Lohoite 
Cennaen,  from  the  little  ^'Keena^tuii" 
around  the  herb-garden  of  the  Abbey  of 
Tralee,  may  be  as  good  a  hit  as  the 
Oorcaguiny  girl's  explanation  of  Ura- 
reregan. 


THE  JOURNAL 

or 

THE  EOTAL 

HISTORICAL  AND  ARCHM)LOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  IRELAND, 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1882. 


At  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  Museum, 
Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday,  January 
the  4th,  1882 ; 

The  Right  Rev.  W.  Pazenham  Walsh,  d.d..  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  in  the  Chair : 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  as 
follows : — 

''  The  year  which  has  closed  has  not  been  marked  by  much  change  in 
the  affairs  or  working  of  the  Association.  Snccessfol  Meetings  were  held 
at  Cork  in  April,  at  Enniskillen  in  July ;  the  other  two  Meetings  of  the 
year  were  held  at  Kilkenny.  The  Association  has,  as  yet,  therefore 
found  no  place  of  Meeting  in  Connaught,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  no 
part  of  Ireland  is  so  rich  in  antiquities.  There  has  been  a  sUght  increase 
in  the  roll  of  Fellows  and  Members — ^which  number  five  hundred  and 
two,  being  twelve  more  than  it  comprised  at  the  end  of  1880.  The  Fel- 
lows now  number  eighty-six.  Three  Fellows  and  nine  Members  were 
elected  during  the  past  year'.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Association 
is  fairly  prosperous,  and  would  be  very  satisfactory  but  that  there  are 
large  arrears  of  subscriptions  due  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers. The  expenses  of  the  Meeting  at  Enniskillen  have  not  been 
deducted  from  tiie  funds  of  the  Association,  having  been  fully  defrayed, 
including  the  cost  of  a  most  interesting  excursion,  by  the  generous  dona- 
tion of  £10  by  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen.  The  printing  of  the  Annual 
Yolnme— the  Destruction  of  the  Bruden  da  Derga — ^has  made  consider- 
able progress,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  very  shortly  be  ready  for  delivery." 

3Ba 
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The  Report  was  nnanimoufily  adopted. 

The  President,  Officers,  and  Committee  were  elected 
as  follows : — 

President — BQs  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  1LRJ.A. 

Treasurer. — ^Rev.  James  Graves,  A.B. 

ffanararff  General  Secretaries. — ^Rev.  James  Graves, 
A.B. ;  Richard  Caulfield,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Committee. — Peter  Bnrtchaell,  C.K  ;  Robert  Day, 
M.R.LA.,  F.S.A. ;  Barry  Delany,  M.D.,  CM.;  Rev. 
Samuel  Hajman,  M.A. ;  Maurice  £enihan,  J.P., M.R.I.A.; 
Robert  Mdcomson,  A.M. ;  Rev.  Philip  Moore,  P.P. ; 
Rev.  John  O'Hanlon,  M.R.I.A. ;  C.  D.  Purdon,  M.B., 
F.R.C.S.L;  J.  G.  Robertson;  Rev.  John  F.  Shearman; 
Rev.  C.  A.  Vignoles,  A.M. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected : — 

Major  Otway  Wheeler  Cuffe,  Washington  Lodge, 
Waterford. 

Rev.  James  M^Kenna,  P.P.,  Brookboro',  Co.  Fer- 
managh. 

Joseph  Richard  Daly,  Bellevue,  Circular  Road,  lime- 
rick. 

Henry  Bourke,  George-street,  Limerick. 

George  Raphael  Buick,  M.A.,  Cully backey,  Belfast. 

George  Dames  Burtchaell,  B.L.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Dublin. 

Rev.  Canon  Humphreys,  Quin  Rectory,  Ennis. 


The  Rev.  R.  Deverell  presented  a  jetton  of 
size,  which  was  found  near  Durrow. 

The  Rev.  John  Power  presented  a  collection  of 
ancient  coins  found  near  Emly. 

Mr.  John  Browne,  M.R.LA.,  presented  several  Roman 
and  some  Greek  coins,  also  a  collection  of  recent  tokens. 

Mr.  John  Hogan  said  that  it  was  generally  known 
that  there  was  a  *'new  Tholsel"  in  Kilkenny  which 
existed  previously  to  the  erection  of  the  present  Tholsel, 
which  was  generally  and  more  especially  known  as  the 
new  Tholsel.  That  both,  however,  were  on  the  same 
site  was  not  hitherto  proved.  The  following  abstracts 
of  docimients  preserved  amongst  the  muniments  of  the 
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Corporation  of  Kilkenny,  and  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Patrick  Watters,  Town  Clerk, 
clearly  proved  this  identity  of  site,  besides  giving  other 
interesting  information : — 

^cja  ' ' By  Deed  or  Fee-farm  Grant,  dated 4th  December, 

4th  December  ^^^^>  ^  ^®  ^Ist  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Thomas 
Marshall  granted  to  Edmond  Shee  and  John  Both  fitz 
Bobert,  Burgesses  of  Kilkenny,  one  Messuage,  with  its  Appurtenances 
near  the  Market  Cross,  which  Messuage  lies  in  length  from  the  Messuage 
of  Bobert  Both,  in  the  south  as  far  as  the  Highway  leading  from  the  said 
Cross  to  the  Church  of  the  blessed  Yirgin  Marie  in  the  North,  and  in 
breadth  it  lies  from  the  Cemetery  of  the  said  Church  on  the  East,  to  the 
Highway  on  the  West  :  To  hold  the  said  Messuage  to  the  aforesaid 
Edmond  Shee  and  Bobert  Both,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  for  the  use  of 
the  Soyereign  Burgesses  and  Commons  of  said  Town  of  Kilkenny,  and 
their  successors  for  ever,  paying  yearly  to  the  said  Thomas  Marshall, 
his  heirs  or  assigns,  thirty-three  shillings  and  four  pence,  at  Easter 
and  Michaelmas. 

'^  This  document  is  in  contracted  Latin ;  the  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  original  with  regard  to  the  description  and  boundary  of  the 
premises : — 

''Unum  Messuagium  cum  suis  pertinentibus  juxta  Crucem  Merca- 
toriam,  ibidem  situatum,  quod  quidem  Messuagium  jacet  in  longituduie 
a  Messnagio  Boberti  Both  yersus  Australem  usque  at  yiam  regiam  ducen- 
tem  a  dicta  cruce,  usque  ad  Ecclesiam  beate  Marie  Virginis  yersus 
Boream,  et  in  latitudine  jacet  a  cemeterio  predictsB  EcclesisB  ex  parte 
orientali  usque  ad  alterum  yicum  ex  parte  occidentali." 

''  There  is  an  endorsement  on  this  Deed,  in  an  ancient  handwriting, 
as  follows  : — '  The  Estate  past  by  Thomas  Marshall  and  his  son  William 
Marshall  to  the  Corporation  of  the  <<New  Tolsell."' 

J -yg  "Lease  from  the  Souvraigne Burgesses  and  Commons 

Zrd  Jtdft  ^^  Kilkenny  to  Ellane  Baughton,  Widow,  of  a  Shoppe 

^'  room  under  their  '  new   Court  House,*  on  the  East 

Syde  of  the  Market  Cross  of  Kilkenny,  next  to  Helias  Shoe's  Chamber, 
which  lieth  in  the  South  Side  of  the  said  new  Court  House,  as  the  said 
Shopp  rome  shall  be  marked  and  meared  unto  the  said  Ellane,  when  the 
worke  of  the  said  new  Courte  House  shall  be  ended  and  fynished :  To 
hold  for  forty  years,  paying  yearly  three  shillings  current  money  of  Ire- 
land. The  said  Souyraigne  ^Burgesses  and  Commons  granted  to  the  said 
Ellane  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  yearly,  till  the  said  new  Courte 
House  be  fynished  and  builded. 

-  gQg  "  A  Lease  of  this  date,  made  to  Piers  Archer  fitz 

ot\4i  n  i-k  Bichard,  Merchant  (after  reciting  the  Lease  made  to 

zmh  uetooer.        ^^^^  Baughton,  dated  the  3rd  July,    1679,  of  the 

Shop  room  under  the  'new  Tholsel  or  Court  House'  on  the  East  Side  of 

the  Market  Crosse),  the  Mayor  and  Citizens,  in  consideration  of  forty 
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Bhillings,  granted  and  set  the  same  to  said  Piers  Archer  for  three  score 
and  one  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  Lease  to  EUen  Raughton,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  ten  shillings. 

« gg .  **  Lease  of  this  date  to  Thomas  Evans,  Esq.,  Pet^r 

ift/A  q^/JmI^  Goodwin,  Merchant,  and  Thomajs  Houlden,  Gentle- 
imn  oeptemer.      ^^^  gj^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  consideration  of  the 

snm  of  fifteen  pounds  to  be  disposed  of  towards  erecting  or  building  of  a 
House  or  Court  of  Guard  for  his  Majesty's  Service).  The  Mayor  and 
Citizens  demised  and  set  to  said  Thomas  Evans,  Peter  Goodwin,  and 
Thomas  Houlden,  the  Shopp  under  the  new  Tholsel,  with  the  waste 
Cellar  next  to  it,  wherein  lately  the  Guard  was  kept,  together  with  the 
Loft  or  Garrett  over  the  said  new  Tholcfel,  and  the  Shopp  under  ths  ould 
Thohell:  To  hold  for  one  and  twenty  years,  paying  yearly  the  rent  of 
tenne  shillings. 

.ggi^  ''  Lease  of  this  date  to  Thomas  Gee,  of  the  'Pour 

^bth  Sef)tember       ^hopps  under  the  New  Townsell,'  also  the  Booms 
^  '      now    in    the   Coffyman's    possession    over  the  said 

Shopps,  and  all  the  upper  Garretts  over  the  Aldermen  and  Common 
Council's  Booms,  together  with  all  the  Cellars  underneath  the  said 
TownseU,  excepting  that  on  the  south  side  thereof,  next  Mr.  Boursioott's, 
Merchant,  which  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Markett  of  Ellkenny: 
To  hold  for  ninety-nine  years,  paying  yearly  one  Pepper  Com." 

Mr.  Alexander  Nesbitt,  F.S.A.,  sent  the  following 
observations  relative  to  the  probable  origin  of  beads  of 
glass  found  in  Ireland : — 

Mr.  Enowles  has,  in  his  Paper  in  this  Journal  (vol.  t.  4th  series, 
p.  522),  on  ^'Antient  Irish  Beads  and  Amulets,"  raised  the  interesting 
question  of  the  origin  and  place  of  manufacture  of  those  formed  of  glass 
which  have  been  found  in  Ireland. 

The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  for  it  is  certain  that  objects  of  this 
class,  almost  identical,  have  been  produced  in  different  countries,  and  at 
widely  separated  periods  of  time.  The  Venetian  manufacturers,  at  the 
present  day,  make  beads  which  scarcely  differ  from  some  of  those  found 
in  tumuli  in  England,  which  are  probably  not  much  later  in  date  than 
the  Chiistian  epoch.  The  manufacture  of  such  beads  is  probably  tradi- 
tional, and  has  passed  from  Sidon  to  Eome,  and  thence  to  Venice ;  an 
example  may  therefore  have  been  made  in  either  of  those  cities,  and  at 
any  time  from  perhaps  some  centuries  before  a.d.  to  the  present  year. 

Something  may,  however,  be  done  towards  assigning  probable  dates 
and  places  of  origin  to  examples,  by  observation  of  the  circumstances 
under  which,  and  the  places  in  which,  they  are  met  with,  and  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  apply  this  method  of  inquiry  to  the  examples 
figured  by  Mr.  Enowles. 

Beginning  with  those  in  his  Plate  II.,  I  observe  that  the  material 
and  method  of  ornamentation  of  ITos.  1,  2,  3  very  closely  resemble  those 
ofton  found  in  fragments  of  vessels  at  Borne,  the  mateiicd  being  a  brick- 
red  paste,  and  the  ornamentation  a  yellow  or  white  enamel,  carelessly 
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applied  to  the  gronnd  in  lines.  Beads  thus  made  are,  I  think  alsoi  some- 
times fonnd  near  Bome,  and  also  in  grayes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the 
pagan  period. 

Beads  snch  as  No.  4,  in  which  knobs  of  coloured  enamels  project 
from  a  gronnd  of  a  different  colour,  are  also  met  with  at  Bome,  as  are 
also  fragments  of  glass  vessels  decorated  in  a  like  manner;  these  appear  to 
have  been  cheap  and  common  wares.  Beads  of  the  like  kind  were  found 
at  Nydam  in  Denmark  {vide  ^'Denmark  in  the  Early  Iron  Age,"  PL  V., 
figs.  19,  20),  with  remains  probably  dating  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
turies, A.n. 

Beads  of  types  closely  resembling  Mr.  Knowles'  Nos.  6-10  (PI.  11.), 
that  is,  with  spots,  annulets,  lines  or  twists  of  coloured  enamels  leyel  with 
the  surface,  but  not  penetrating  far  below  it,  are  common  at  Borne,  and 
frequently  found  witii  Boman  remains  in  England ;  as  also  in  barrows 
belonging  to  the  ''early  iron  period"  in  the  same  country.  Altogether 
similar  beads  were  found  in  &e  graves  at  Hallstadt  in  the  Salzcammer- 
gut,  and  at  M arzabotto,  near  Bologna,  the  former  of  which  probably  date 
from  about  the  fifth  century  b.c.  downwards,  the  latter  from  the  second 
or  first  century,  b.c.  {fnde  Dr.  Thumam's  Paper  on  British  Barrows,  in  the 
Arelucologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquariee  of  London^  vol.  xliii.,  p.  497). 
Beads  of  like  character  are  often  found  in  graves  of  the  pagan  Anglo- 
Saxon  period ;  many  instances  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Jowrnal 
of  the  Archaological  Institute,  and  like  publications.^  Such  I  believe 
continue  to  be  made  at  Venice,  they  certainly  were  made  there  not  very 
long  ago. 

The  method  by  which  such  beads  were  made  was,  I  apprehend,  that 
the  glass  was  gathered  in  a  viscid  state  on  a  metal  rod,  and  the  bead 
formed  by  pressure  and  rolling  on  a  surface  of  stone  or  metal ;  knobs, 
lings,  and  lines  of  enamels  were  then  stuck  on,  and  when  it  was  desired 
that  the  surface  should  be  smooth,  the  whole  was  re-heated  and  again 
rolled. 

Large  beads  were  thus  made  (and  possibly  still  are)  at  Venice.  The 
later  and  more  usual  method  is  first  to  ^aw  out  the  glass  into  ''  cannelle," 
or  rods  with  a  longitudinal  perforation,  and  to  divide  these  into  pieces  by 
the  aid  of  a  blow-pipe.  Tlie  external  decoration  is  then  added  by  the 
application  of  little  sticks  of  enamel  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  bead 
as  a  pencil  is  applied  to  paper,  under  the  action  of  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
driven  by  the  blow-pipe.  It  is  quite  possible;  however,  that  beads  were 
often  made  in  the  maimer  suggested  by  Mr.  Knowles,  &om  portions  of  a 
rod  heated  and  bent. 

The  more  peculiar  beads  are  those  figured  in  Mr.  Znowles*  Plate  I., 
figs.  1,  3,  4-9,  all  characterised  by  the  superposition  of  lines  or  knobs 
composed  of  opaque,  coloured  or  white,  and  transparent  colourless,  glass 
threads  twisted  together  spirally,  on  a  coloured  ground,  usually  trans- 
parent blue.  Beads  of  this  type  seem  to  be  much  more  common  in 
Ireland  than  anywhere  else:  examples  have  been  found  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  in  Switzerland  (vide  Journal  ofBtstorieal  and  Arehaohgical 


1  See  for  instance  Neville's  8ax<m  Obae-      Faussett's  Invtntcrium  SepulehraU,  edited 
futM  (London,  1862),  PI.  XVIII.-XXI. ;      by  0.  R.  Smith  (London,  1866),  PI. V., VL 
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Association  of  Ireland,  April,  1 869,  p.  337),  bat  in  these  countries  they  seem 
to  be  seldom  found ;  this  fact  wotdd,  it  should  seem,  go  far  to  show  that 
they  may  have  been  made  in  Ireland,  and  I  can  see  no  improbability  in 
the  belief  that  such  was  the  case.  The  system  of  uniting  threads  of 
opaque  and  transparent  glass  in  a  rod  or  cane  was  much  practised  by  the 
Eoman  artificers  of  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  who  fonned 
ornamental  vessels  of  the  rods  of  glass  thus  made,  the  prototypes  of  the 
'*  vetro  di  trina  "  (lace  glass)  of  the  Venetians.  This  method  may  vety 
easily  have  passed  into  Ireland,  where  it  is  eyident  from  the  onuunents 
on  the  chalice  found  at  Ardagh,  Co.  Limerick,  and  from  other  examples, 
much  skill  in  manipulating  glass  must  have  existed  in  the  tenth  and 
some  following  centuries.  Perhaps  we  may  with  reason  believe  that  the 
art  of  working  in  glass  was  brought  into  Ireland  about  the  time  when 
Christian  immigrants  from  (xaul,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  came  in  consider- 
able numbers  into  the  country.  If  this  supposition  be  adopted,  we  may 
suppose  that  beads  of  this  type  date  from  about  a.i>.  500  to  A.n.  1200. 

The  bead  figured  by  Mr.  Knowles  as  No.  5,  PI.  I.,  seems  to  me  Gcpe- 
cially  curious,  as  its  ornamentation  makes  it  correspond  somewhat  doedy 
to  the  description  which  Pliny  (Bk.  xxix.,  ch.  vn.,  sect.  12)  has  given 
of  the  ovum  anguinum  which  he  had  seen;  he  says  of  it  "  vidi  equidemid 
ovum  mali  orbiculati  modici  magnitudine,  crusta  cartilaginis  velut  aceta- 
bulis  brachiorum  polypi  crebris  insigne  Druidis."  Literally  translated, 
this  may  be  taken  to  mecui  that  the  cartilaginous  crust  was  like  that  of 
the  suckers  on  the  arms  of  the  cuttle-fish ;  but  I  cannot  but  think  that 
Pliny  would  not  have  gone  so  far  out  of  his  way  for  an  illustration  if  he 
had  meant  no  more  than  this,  but  that  he  meant  that  the  surface  was 
covered  with  what  resembled  the  suckers  of  the  cuttle-fish  in  form. 

Mr.  EongC' Antique  Gems,"  p.  454)  indeed  supposes  that  what  Pliny 
saw  was  really  the  shell  of  an  echinus  or  sea-hedgehog,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  this  opinion  is  tenable,  for  Pliny  knew  perfectly  well  what  an 
echinus  was,  and  would  have  known  one  when  he  saw  it.  It  do€s  not 
appear  that  Pliny  recognized  it  as  being  glass,  and  the  identification  of 
balls  or  beads  of  glass  of  unusal  size,  form,  or  colour,  by  modem  anti- 
quaries as  ova  anguina  seems  to  be  due  to  the  practice  among  the  peasan- 
try of  Ireland,  Scotiand,  and  Wales,  of  so  regarding  them.  Dr.  Thumam, 
in  the  Paper  which  I  have  above  referred  to,  says  that  "  in  Monmouth- 
shire their  ophite  origin  i&  firmly  believed  in  by  die  peasantry,  who  wear 
them  as  charms  and  as  a  cure  for  goitre.'' 

The  tradition  would  appear  to  be  a  genuine  one,  •.«.,  one  which  has 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  from  time  immemorial ;  and  we  may 
therefore  reasonably  consider  that  the  beads  now  reputed  to  be  flW 
anguina  are  in  some  degree  portraits  of  those  which  the  Druids  considered 
precious ;  a  good  deal  of  interest  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  attaches  to  an 
example  which  corresponds  so  nearly  to  the  most  detailed  description  of 
the  object  which  we  possess. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  I  have  suggested  that  the  beads  more  or 
less  of  this  type  are  probably  of  Irish  manufacture,  and  date  from  say 
A.D.  500  to  A.D.  1200,  and  that  therefore  this  object  could  hardly  have 
belonged  to  a  Druid.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  did,  but  would  only  sug- 
gest that  it  may  possibly  be  a  copy,  perhaps  at  several  removes,  of  the 
objects  which  were  once  so  much  valued ;  where  then  were  the  originals 
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made?^  The  object  which  Pliny  saw  was  no  donbt  brought  from  Gaul, 
but  was  probably  not  made  in  tiiat  country ;  for  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  a  fabulous  origin  and  mystical  yirtues  would  be  ascribed  to  objects 
either  fabricated  in  the  country  or  frequently  imported  by  traders.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  aggry  beads  in  Ashantee,  and  the  beads  to  which  the 
Pelew  islanders  attach  such  extravagant  value,  great  rarity  and  obscurity 
of  origin  are  required,  in  order  that  such  objects  should  become  invested 
with  a  halo  of  mystery.  Nor  probably  was  the  bead  which  Pliny  describes 
the  work  of  any  Boman  glass* worker,  or  he  who  had  studied  the  glass 
manufactures  of  his  day  would  have  recognized  it  as  such.  It  would 
obviously  be  futile  to  attempt  to  conjecture  where  the  prototype  of  the 
wmm  anguinum  which  Pliny  saw  may  have  been  made,  but  it  must  have 
been  the  work  of  some  artificer  of  an  early  date ;  and  it  seems  possible  that 
the  ^'crusta''  which  Pliny  describes  was  the  white  coating  which  glass 
when  long  buried  in  damp  earth  assumes  in  consequence  of  decomposi- 
tion. Such  a  coating,  consolidated  by  the  help  of  some  gelatinous  matter, 
would  assume  very  much  the  appearance  which  he  describes. 

I  purchased  last  year  in  Eome  a  bead  If  inch  long  by  H  in 
diameter,  of  very  peculiar  character.  It  is  composed  of  a  very  coarse 
badly-fused  glass,  greenish-grey  in  colour,  full  of  porosities,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  seven  rows  of  spots  of  white  enamel  with  centres  of  trans- 
parent blue.  These  enter  but  a  very  small  distance  into  the  mass,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  applied  after  the  bead  was  formed ;  they  have 
been  brought  to  the  same  level  as  the  matrix.  There  is  one  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  this  bead,  that  the  central  aperture  is  about  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  that  the  bead  seems  to  have  been  formed,  not  on  a  metallic'rod,  but 
on  a  core  of  clay  and  sand ;  this  is  remarkable  as  indicative  of  a  very  early 
date,  for  many  of  the  beautiful  little  bottles  and  amphorse  made  in  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  or  Greece,  were  made  in  the  same  manner  and  not  blown.  This 
is  perhaps  indicative  of  a  non-Egyptian  origin,  for  the  Egyptians  practised 
the  art  of  glass-blowing  from  a  very  early  period,  and  it  seems  possible 
that  the  bottles  made  on  a  core  are  Phoenician  or  Etruscan  imitations  of 
Egyptian  originals.  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  my  bead  may  be 
of  Etruscan  origin,  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  something  of  this  kind 
which  Pliny  describes. 

As  Christianity  spread  in  Gaul,  such  objects  probably  became  the 
talismans  of  the  vulgar,  and  were  made  by  cunning  artificers ;  some  ex- 
ample may  have  found  its  way  into  Ireland  and  served  as  the  model 
which,  more  or  less  freely  imitated,  has  produced  the  many  varieties 
figured  in  the  Journal  and  elsewhere.  These,  which  at  one  time  must 
have  been  in  common  and  ordinary  use,  and  tolerably  plentiful,  having 
gone  out  of  fashion,  they  have  been  thrown  aside,  buried  and  forgotten ; 
and  like  so  many  of  their  kindred  when  disinterred,  their  origin  having 
been  forgotten,  have  become,  like  their  ancestors,  the  objects  of  mystic^ 
fancies. 


^  Vide  YossiiiB  de  Orig,  et  Brog,  Idola-  masdem ;  mala  vero  cuncta  putarunt  esse 

tria,  lib.  iii.,  c.  Lxxxzix.    Edit.  Amstel,  ab  Aiimanio,  ab  Oromaade   esse  bonos 

1700.  Deoe  stellasque  esseque  positas  in  gyo; 

*'PerB»  a  Zoroastre  multo  ante  Cyii  per   qnod  oyum   m^stice   sigmficabatur 

Be^  tempora  aio  edocti,  unum  omnis  mundus." — Ib,f  lib.  iz.,  c.  ix. 
boni  f ontem  agnovenmt ;  videlicet,  Oro- 
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It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  have  given  too  much  importance  to 
a  trifling  subject,  but  I  may  venture  to  suggest  that  investigations  which 
may  assist  in  throwing  light  on  the  commerce  and  arts  of  early  and 
obscure  periods  are  well  worthy  of  being  carefully  prosecuted.  I  may 
add  that  beads  or  balls  ornamented  by  lines  of  coloured  enamels  disposed 
in  waves  radiating  from  a  centre,  such  as  that  engraved  on  p.  165,  fig. 
122,  of  Sir  William  Wilde's  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  EoyaL 
Irish  Academy,  are  common  at  Home,  and  were  therefore  probably  made 
there,  and  not,  as  Sir  William  surmises,  in  Ireland. 

The  following  Paper  was  contributed : — 
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THE  CELTO-BRITONS  OP  ARMORICA— MAXIMUS  CLEMEl^S, 
EMPEROR  OF  BRITAIN,  GAUL  AND  SPAIN;  THE  BRITISH 
LEGIONS;  CONAN  OF  MERLADOG,  HIS  DESCENDANTS 
KINGS  OF  BRITAGNE :  CONTINUED  INTERCOURSE  WITH 
THE  MOTHER  -  COUNTRY.  ARMORICAN  SAINTS  AND 
ECCLESIASTICS;  THEIR  CONNEXIONS  WITH  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  IN  THE  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH 
CENTURIES. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  FRANCIS  SHEARMAN. 

{Continued /ram  p.  481.) 

The  population  of  Bretaigne  located  in  the  rugged 
and  most  western  province  of  France  constitutes  no 
inconsiderable  branch  of  the  old  Celtic  family  of  Great 
BritaiiL  This  ancient  people  have  long  preserved  their 
independence  as  a  distinct  race  under  tne  pressure  of 
their  Gallic  and  Frankish  borderers ;  and  though  to-day 
constituting  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire,  they 
maintain  to  a  very  considerable  extent  their  original 
Celtic  speech  and  customs.  To  trace  their  connexion 
with  their  British  congeners  is  the  object  of  this  chap- 
ter; to  show  how  long  and  imder  what  circumstances 
that  was  mcdntained  involves  the  history  of  an  extended 
period. 

The  primaeval  population  of  Armorica  or  Britannia 
minor,  as  it  was  named  at  the  Council  of  Tours,  a.  d.  461, 
was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  pervaded  ancient  Gaul 
and  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  classical  writers 
Parthenius,  Amianus  Marcellinus,  and  Diodorus  Siculus, 
have  handed  down  the  original  myth  of  the  travels  of 
Hercules  in  Gaul,  his  alliance  with  Celto,  daughter  of 
King  Britanus ;  their  sons  were  Gelathes  the  Eponymus 
of  the  Gauls;  and  Celto  who,  assuming  his  mother's 
name,  was  the  Patriarch  of  the  Celto-Gauls.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  within  historic  times 
a  race  known  as  Britani  or  Brithones  inhabited  the 
north-west  coast  of  Gaul,  and  occupied  the  opposite 
shores  of  Britannia,  whither  they  carried  their  peculiar 
civilization  displayed  in  the  megalithic  structures  still 
extant  there,  in  style  and  construction  not  unlike  the 
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primaeval  rock  monuments  of  Camec  and  Locmariaker 
in  Bretaigne.  Judging  by  analogy,  some  of  the  same 
race  must  have  passed  over  to  the  then  remote  Hibemia, 
where  an  abundance  of  similar  structures  still  extant 
proclaim  a  common  source  of  art  and  race. 

The  seaboard  on  the  northern  coast  of  Gaul  stretching 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Loire  was  called  anciently  Armo- 
rica,  from  the  Celtic  ar  muir^  at  or  en  the  sea.  This 
name  was,  later  on,  restricted  to  the  coast  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine.  Armorica  in  the  fifth  century  com- 
prised an  angular  space,  the  vertex  of  which  was  tlshant 
or  Cruach  Ochident,  i.  e.^  the  western  hill  or  cliff,  with 
Mons  Jovis  or  Mount  St.  Michael  in  the  bay  of  Avranches 
in  the  north-east,  and  Nantes  on  the  south  as  its  base. 
Lyddau  or  Letavia  was  another  name  for  the  region : 
it  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  appellation  Leti/  ap- 
plied to  the  survivors  of  conquered  nations  who,  being 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Romans  or  barbarians, 
were  located  as  in  a  place  of  refuge  in  this  western 
region.  Julius  Caesar  subdued  the  Armorican  provinces 
fifty-six  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  brunt  of  this 
war  was  borne  by  the  Veneti;  their  whole  fleet  was 
destroyed  in  a  naval  engagement  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Loire,  their  nobles  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  remnant 
of  that  gallant  tribe  was  sold  into  slavery.  A  succes- 
sion of  revolts  followed,  under  the  Emperors  Tiberius 
and  Nero;  finally  the  Armoricans  were  compelled  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  their  conquerors.  No  one  could 
claim  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  first 
abjuring  the  religion  of  the  Druids;  they  were  proscribed 
and  exterminated,  bein^  regarded  as  the  fosterers  of  a 
national  spirit  among  their  countrymen.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  the  inroads  made  by  Saxon 
and  other  Teutonic  tribes  on  the  east  coasts  of  Britain, 
and  in  the  country  between  the  Walls,  led  to  a  settle- 


^  Led— from  thiB  word  is  formed  ano-  of  Borne  is   caUed    **  Boim  Leata.**^ 

ther  name  for  Armorica,  Letavia,  which  Vid4  "  Hy  Piacra,"   p.  410.    By  the 

is  not  derived  from  Latiiim,  as  is  some-  Britons,  the  oonntry  was  called  LlTdav ; 

times  alleged.    However,  in  the  Felire  by  the  Irish,   Letha  and   Leatha  and 

of  Aengus,  June  27,  we  find  the  Gloes  lieteoc. — VuU  Nennius,  p.  66,  add.  notes 

'*  Leatha  a  nomine    Latium.'*    In  the  zi. ;  and  Dam,  "  Hist,  de  Bretaigne,"  i>, 

Books  of  Lismore  and  Fenagh,  the  City  p.  82. 
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ment  of  some  fugitive  Britons  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Veneti  and  Curiosoliti,  on  lands  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Emperor  Constantius  Clorus.  Again,  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  about  a.d.  364,  from  similar  causes 
at  home,  a  new  colony  of  expatriated  exiles  came  to 
find  a  home  in  Armorica,  About  the  year .  388,  a  still 
larger  contingent  of  the  insular  Britons  settled  in 
Armorica,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  which  endured  until  the  eighth  century.  Be- 
fore this  time,  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain  assumed 
the  authority  of  electing  their  commanders  as  emperors. 
The  first  was  Carausius,  who,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  legions,  assumed  in  287  the  title  and  authority  of 
Augustus.  After  ineffectual  attempts  to  subdue  him, 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  acknowledged  him  as  their 
associate  in  the  empire.  He  was  slain  a.d.  293  by  his 
chief  oflBcer  Allectus,  who  then  assumed  the  Purple ;  he 
too  was  slain  in  296,  and  Britain  was  recovered  for  the 
empire  after  a  severance  of  more  than  ten  years. 

In  the  year  383,  Maximus  Magnus  Clemens,  a  Spaniard 
or  Iberian  by  birth,  was  in  command  of  the  Roman 
legions  in  Britain,  where  for  twelve  years  before  he  had 
served  under  Theodosius :  taking  advantage  of  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Emperor  Gratian  with  the  army,  and 
jealous  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  who  was  associated 
in  the  empire,  he  induced  the  legions  in  Britain  to 
revolt  and  proclaim  him  emperor  in  383.  His  long 
service  in  Britain,  and  his  alliance  by  marriage  with 
Helen  daughter  of  Eudaf  or  Octavius,  a  British  regulus, 
facilitated  his  elevation  to  the  supreme  command.  The 
following  year  he  subdued  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  had 
renewed  tneir  old  tactics  when  any  disturbance  occurred 
in  the  army.  Not  content  with  Britain  as  an  empire, 
Maximus  aspired  to  the  possession  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 
He  accordingly  crossed  over  the  sea  with  his  legions, 
accompanied  by  his  brother-in-law  Conan,  regulus  of 
Meriadog,  who  commanded  a  large  contingent  of  native 
levies  to  enforce  the  claims  of  Maximus.  The  Emperor 
Grratian  was  at  Triers,  which  he  left  at  the  approach  of 
Maximus,  who  followed  him ;  a  battle  was  fought  near 
Lyons,   which   continued  for  five  days ;   some  of  the 
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troops  of  Gratian  began  to  waver,  and  finding  that  they 
were  deserting  him,  he  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  with 
300  horse.  Andragathius,  general  of  the  horse  of  Maxi- 
mus,  contrived  a  aevice  to  ensure  victory ;  he  got  him- 
self carried  in  a  covered  litter  beyond  the  Rhone,  and  a 
report  was  spread  that  the  empress  was  coming  in  this 
litter  to  visit  Gratian ;  on  hearing  it,  he  crossed  over 
the  river  to  meet  her.  Away  from  his  army,  and  un- 
protected, Gratian  was  confronted  by  Andragathius, 
who  leaped  from  the  covered  litter,  and  murdered  the 
emperor,  on  the  25th  of  August,  a.d.  383.  After  this 
victory,  so  disgracefully  achieved,  Maximus  persecuted 
the  followers  of  Gratian,  and  was  about  to  cross  the 
Alps  to  attack  Valentinian,  then  at  Milan.  St.  Ambrose 
interposed,  and  by  his  persuasive  eloquence  stopped  the 
career  of  the  usurper,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  him, 
whereby  he  was  to  rule  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  leaving 
Italy  with  the  rest  of  the  West  to  Valentinian.  This  oc- 
curred at  Triers  in  384,  where  St.  Ambrose  passed  the 
spring  of  that  year,  and  courageously  refused  to  com- 
municate with  a  tyrant  whose  hands  were  stained  with 
the  blood  of  his  master.  Meanwhile,  Maximus  had  been 
recognized  as  emperor  by  Valentinian  and  Theodosius ; 
and  St.  Ambrose,  in  return  for  his  good  offices,  was  per- 
secuted by  Valentinian,  who  took  part  with  the  Anan 
heretics.  Maximus  for  the  time  took  his  part,  and  wrote 
to  the  emperor  in  defence  of  St  Ambrose  and  the  cause 
of  orthodoxy,  saying  that  "All  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul, 
Aquitain  and  Spain,  with  Rome  as  well,  which  holds 
the  first  rank  in  religion  as  well  as  in  the  empire,  main- 
tain this  faith."  In  the  year  387,  Maximus  ambitioned 
to  add  Italy  to  his  empire  and  was  making  preparation 
for  its  invasion.  Valentinian  and  his  mother,  forgetful 
of  their  cruelties  to  him  on  former  occasions,  had  again 
recourse  to  St.  Ambrose.  He  journeyed  to  Triers  to 
induce  the  tyrant  to  forego  his  designs.  Maximus  re- 
ceived him  disdainfully,  and  reproached  him  with  decep- 
tion, in  preventing  his  going  to  Italy  at  a  time  when 
he  would  have  no  opposition :  he  insisted  that  Valenti- 
nian should  now  come  to  him.  St  Ambrose  pleaded  the 
unreasonableness  of  this  demand,  to  ask  a  cmld  to  cross 
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the  Alps  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  reminded  him  of 
how  Valentinian  had  sent  back  to  him  his  own  brother, 
who  was  his  hostage  at  the  yery  time  he  murdered  his 
brother  Gratian,  asking  him  to  surrender  his  body  to  the 
emperor,  in  order  not  to  be  deprived  of  an  honourable 
bunaL  As  St.  Ambrose  refused  to  communicate  in  divinis 
with  Maximus  or  his  bishops,  who  were  Ithacian  heretics, 
he  was  ordered  to  depart.  Valentinian  then  sent  a  cour- 
tier Domninus ;  he  was  cajoled  by  Maximus,  and  sent 
back  with  a  convoy  apparently  to  assist  the  emperor 
against  the  barbarians  in  Pannonia.  Reaching  the 
^ps  they  seized  aU  the  passes,  and  Maximus  followed 
with  his  whole  army  into  Italy,  and  made  a  stand  at 
Aquileia.  Valentinian  fled  with  his  mother  to  Thessa- 
lonica,  whither  also  his  brother  Theodosius  came,  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  385  they  jointly  declared  war 
against  Maximus.  His  army  was  defeated  at  Siscia 
(Peiflsiff)  in  Pannonia,  and  the  troops  under  his  brother 
Marcefunus  on  the  River  Drave  met  a  like  disaster ;  * 
Maximus  fled  to  Aquileia,  which  was  besieged,  and,  as 
escape  was  impossible,  his  soldiers  consulting  their  own 
safety  stripped  him  of  his  imperial  robes  and  delivered 
him  to  Theodosius,  who  was  at  first  inclined  to  spare 
his  life;  he  was,  however,  beheaded  on  the  28th  of 
July,  after  a  reign  of  over  five  years :  and  thus  ended 
the  career  of  the  last  military  usurper  in  Britain.  His 
son  Victor  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Qtiul  by  Argobastes, 
the  general  of  Theodosius,  and  subsequently  the  murderer 
of  Valentinian, 

The  old  British  traditions  give  other  details  not  re- 
corded in  classical  sources.  Maximus  or  Maxen  Wledig, 
while  resident  in  Britain,  married  Elen  or  Helen, 
daughter  of  Eudaf  or  Octavius,  chieftain  of  Ergjmg 
and  Euas,  districts  now  comprised  in  Monmouth  and 
Herefordshire.  He  had  by  Elen  three  other  sons,  not 
named  by  classical  authorities,  viz. — ^Eugenius  or  Owain 
Vinddu,  ie.y  "of  the  black  Ups";  Publicus  or  Peblig, 
reputed  a  saint,  and  patron  of  Llan  Peblig  in  Carnarvon, 
where  his  natale  was  observed  on  the  3rd  day  of  July  ; 
and  Cystennen  or  Constantine,  of  whom  there  is  no 
further  record. 
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CoNAN  Meriadog.^ — Eudof  had  a  son  or  nephew  Cy- 
nan  or  Conan,  chieftain  of  a  small  territory  called  Meria- 
dog,  in  the  present  Denbighshire,  where  it  is  still  known 
by  its  ancient  name.  Conan  accompanied  his  brother- 
in-law  in  command  of  the  native  British  troops  and 
levies,  which  with  two  Roman  legions  14,000  strong 
amounted  to  40,000  men,  and  this,  allowing  for  exagge- 
ration, must  have  been  a  strong  force.  After  the  defeat 
of  Gratian,  Conan  and  his  troops  were  settled  in  Ar- 
morica  by  Maximus.  Another  and  more  probable  ac- 
count is,  that  after  the  defeat  of  Maximus  the  survivors 
of  his  British  allies  were  sent  by  Theodosius  to  settle 
amid  their  countrymen  in  Armorica  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Conan  as  a  Roman  magistrate,  who,  though  a 
subordinate  ruler  for  a  time,  was  ancestor  of  a  long  line 
of  independent  kings  of  Armorica.  Some  time  before 
his  death,  Conan  became  independent  of  Roman  control. 
Daru,  in  his  ^^  History  of  Bretaigne,"  dates  this  event  at 
A.D.  410.  In  the  year  416,  Exuperantius,  Prefect  of 
Gaul,  was  sent  into  Armorica  to  reduce  the  Britons  to 
obedience,  but  he  failed  to  acconxplish  this  mission.  Up 
to  the  year  418,  Germanus,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Auxerre, 
was  Dux  or  Roman  governor  of  Armorica  and  the  Ner- 
vian  districts ;  after  his  consecration  as  bishop,  on  the 
7th  of  July  in  418,  he  ceased  to  be  a  civil  ruler;  and  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  through  his  influence  with 
Theodosius,  the  Britons,  under  Conan  as  their  king, 
were  left  independent;  for  in  the  next  year,  419,  the 
Britons  of  Armorica  were  treated  as  allies  by  the  Romans. 
Conan  died  at  Nantes,  the  seat  of  his  government,  in 
420 ;  he  left  issue  two  sons — Congar,  of  whom  there  is 
no  further  record ;  Urban,  Urien  or  Erbyn,  who  died 
four  years  before  his  father.     As  his  decease  was  co- 

^  Meriadog  still  surviyes  in  the  name  of  ing  "  Meriadeo"  as  they  write  it,  "the 
a  small  township  Cevn  Meriadog,  in  the  great  king  *' :  it  is  not  a  Hebrew  word, 
parish  of  St.  Asaph,  in  the  Hundred  of  Meriadog  is  only  the  affixed  name  show- 
Isdulan  Denbeigshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  ing  where  Conan  came  from.  Exsmplei 
the  River  Elwy,  where  there  are  some  of  this  are  quite  common — •.#.  Brock- 
curious  caves  in  the  limestone  cliffs  over-  well,  Ysgathrog ;  •'.  e.  Skatrog,  a  pUoe  m 


hanging  the  river.  In  earlj  times,  Meria-  Denbeigshire,  Emrhys,  Lyd&w,  i. «.  o^ 

dog  comprised  a  large  temtory,  (rf  which  Letavia;  Constans  or  Cystennangomew, 

Conan  was  regulus.    The  historians  of  t .  e,  Ceiiiiw,  an  old  place  in  Uoamawhr 

Bretaigne  are  quite mistakenininteipretat-  shire. 
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Rcstitutus,  Rusticus,  Rectitutus,  Redegius,  Rhystyd,  Khcd}W, 
a/i'asfs  Irish  and  Welsh  ;  the  Longobard  of  Armorica.  QtUry 
was  this  Restitutus,  or  Rusticus  son  of  Rusticus  and  Genua- 
nilla,  parents  of  St.  German,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  418-448. 
Bom  A.  D.  378.  German  was  Governor  or  Dux  of  Armorica 
up  to  418.  "  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,"^.  22.  He  was  the 
friend  and  patron  of  the  Armoricans  and  Britons.  In  this  case 
St.  German  was  uncle  to  the  wife  of  Aldroen,  King  of  the  Bri- 
tons of  Armorica  ;  to  St.  German,  Bishop  of  Man;  and  con- 
nccted  with  the  other  Kings  of  Armorica. 


Conis,  or  Conitius.  "  Vit.  Trip." 
n.,  c.  xxi.,  p.  132,  Jocelyn,  cap. 
50,  "  c  Britanorum  gen  ere." 
Supposed  to  be  Conan  Meria- 
dog,  brother-in-law  of  Maxi- 
mus  Clemens.  Conan  died  at 
Nantes,  A.  d.  420.  "  Daru.  Hist, 
de  Brit."  i.,  p.  60. 


Darerca,  March  2J. 
"Act.  SSm."  Col- 
gan,p.  259,  nn.2,3, 
p.  262,nn.  15,16,17. 
She  was  his  se- 
cond wife. "  Daru," 
I.,  p.  64. 
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Diarmiad,  of  Drum- 

corrotri. 
"Act.   SSm."   Col- 
gan,  pp.  J,  166,  717, 
718,  8cc. 


A  daughter^ 
wife  of  Aldroon, 
King  of  Armo- 
rica,  A.D.  445- 
464. 


Lallociia,  of  Senlis,  be- 
tween Rooskcy  and 
Lanesbro,  west  of  the 
Shannon. 
August  5  (?). 


EcHKA,  of  Cillglais.  Kit- 
glass,  and  of  Senlios, 
south  of  Slieve  Bangh- 
na,  Roscommon.  Aug.  .*;• 
"  Actt.  SSm."  Colgan, 
p.  7»7. 
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temporary  with  the  invasion  of  Exuperantius,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Urban  fell  in  defence  of  his  country. 

Daru,  the  Historian  of  Bretaigne,  vol.  i.  p.  64,  states, 
on  the  authority  of  Abb^  GaUet,  that  Conan  was 
twice  married,  and  that  his  second  wife  was  a  sister 
of  St.  Patrick;  that  is  Sen,  or  Old  Patrick  Irish 
authorities  state  that  Darerca,  St.  Patrick's  sister,  was 
married  to  a  man  of  the  British  nation  called  Conis, 
Cone,  and  Conitius.  Considering  the  niunerous  aliases 
connected  with  the  names  of  the  reguli  of  the  Britons 
oif  Armorica,  the  Irish  form  of  this  name  may  very 
well  represent  Conan.  Conitius  was  the  father  of  six 
or  more  sons ;  the  eldest  was  St.  Mel,  Bishop  of  Ardagh, 
in  Ireland,  who  died  A.  d.  487 ;  he  was  born  probably 
about  the  year  404,  Another  son,  named  after  his 
father,  Conitius,  Conit,  Conu,  and  Cone,  is  spoken  of  in 
the  "  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,"  part  il,  cap.  xviii., 
xix.,  as  a  ceard  or  worker  in  metals.  He  was  a  bishop ; 
bis  church  was  at  Tellach-na-Cloch,  now  TuUanaroch,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilcolman,  in  Mayo.  The  period  of  these 
ecclesiastics  synchronizes  with  the  time  of  Conan  Meria- 
dog,  who  died  A.  d.  420.  There  are  evidently  some 
germs  of  truth  underlying  the  assertions  of  Gallet  and 
the  ancient  Irish  authorities :  undoubted  and  well-sus- 
tained facts  of  a  like  kind,  in  other  instances  in  con- 
nexion with  Armorican  families,  give  a  strong  appearance 
of  reality  to  these  old  historic  authorities  (see  Genealogy 
of  the  family  of  St.  Patrick). 

Salomon  or  Selyv. — Clonan  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  Salomon,  Count  of  Nantes,  son  of  Erbyn.  His 
aliases  are  Selyv,  Witol,  Guitol,  Quicquel,  Vitric,  and 
Victric. — ^Daru.  "Hist  de  Bretaigne,"  i.,  p.  64.  He 
was  bom  circa  a.d.  392,  and  became  King  of  the  Britons 
in  421.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  Patrician 
Flavins ;  he  conjSrmed  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Valen- 
tinian  IIL,  which  his  grandfather  as  an  independent 
ruler  made  with  the  Emperor  Honorius.  He  abolished 
many  barbaric  customs  introduced  by  the  Roman  tax- 
gatherers  amongst  his  subjects — selling  into  slavery  the 
wives  and  children  of  bankrupt  debtors,  and  other 
abuses,   which  gave  the  malcontents  some  pretext  for 

4th  see.,  tol.  t.  3  0 
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their  opposition.     Salomon  was  slain  in  the  temtoiy  of 
Leon  on  the  25th  of  June,  a.  d.  434.     The  place  where 
this  murder  was  perpetrated  was  named  Merzer  Salaon, 
the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  Salomon  corresponding  to 
the  Cambrian  Merthyr,  which  is  so  often  met  in  Wekh 
topography.     A  church,  in  which  his  relics  were  en- 
shrined, was  erected  at  the  place  where  he  was  slain ;  a 
portion  of  them  are  still  preserved  in  a  bust  of  gilded 
wood  in  the  cathedral  of  Vannes,  and  a  parochial  diurch 
bearing  his  name  existed  in  that  city  until  the  Revolution 
of  1793.     A  chapel  in  the  old  cathedral  of  Rennes  bore 
his  name ;  and  a  church  in  the  town  of  Pithiviers,  in 
the  diocese  of  Orleans,  was  dedicated  to  this  same  Saint. 
Grallon. — A  period  of  anarchy  ensued  after  the 
death  of  Salomon  ;  his  son  Aldroen  or  Audrien  did  not 
succeed  him ;  opposed  to  the  enemies  of  his  father,  he 
was  set  aside,  and  Grallon,  Count  of  Comuaille,  sor- 
named  Maur  or  great,  said  by  some  authorities  to  be  the 
eldest  son  of  Salomon,  and  by  others  more  probably  his 
uncle,  being  a  son  of  Conan  Meriadog,  succeeded  after 
A.D.  434.     He  made  alliances  with  the  barbarians,  in  op- 
position to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors.  Merovius,  father 
of  the  Frankish  king  of  that  name,  was  his  chief  ally; 
as  he  was  suspected  of  conniving,  if  not  taking  a  more 
active  part,  in  the  murder  of  Salomon,  this,  with  his 
alliance  with  the  Franks,  induced  the  Emperor  Valen- 
tinian,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Patrician  Flavius, 
father-in-law  of  the  murdered  king,  to  send  his  lieutenant 
Littorius  to  reduce  the  Britons  to  obedience.    They  were 
defeated  by  that  general  in  439.     Grallon,  however,  did 
not  succumb  under  his  adversities ;  he  rallied  his  troops, 
and  with  new  levies,  in  A.  d.  445,  besieged  and  captured 
the  city  of  Tours,  which  however  he  had  soon  after  to 
abandon.     He  died  in  446,  leaving,  it  is  said,  only  one 
daughter,  Ahes,  founder  of  the  Castle  of  Caer  or  Ker 
Ahes,  now  the  town  of  Garhaix.     The  aliases  for  Grallon 
were  Gradlon,  GaJuron,  Galon,  and  Golia     One  of  his 
wives,  it  is  said,  was  a  sister  of  St,  Patrick ;  he  was 
thus,  according  to   some  authorities,  brother-in-law  to 
Conan  hiis  father.    The  Ancient  Irish  Lives  of  St  Patrick 
tell  us  that  he  had  a  sister,  Tigris  or  Tigrida,  and  that 
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her  husband  was  Golet  or  GoUit,  a  Briton  by  race, 
The  sons  of  Tigris  and  GoUit  were : — ^^Loman,  Bishop  of 
Trim,  October  11th ;  Brocaidh,  Bishop  of  Imlech  Each, 
Emlagh  in  Mayo,  July  9th  ;  Brocan,  June  27th ;  Moge- 
noc  or  Conan,  Bishop  of  Cillduma  Glyn,  now  Kilglyn 
in  Meath,  near  Kilcock,  December  26th ;  and  Munis, 
December  18th,  of  Forgney,  in  West  Meath  ("  Trias 
Thaumaturga,"  p.  228;  *'Vit  Trip."  cap.  xlL). 

Aldroen.* — After  the  decease  of  Grallon,  Aldroen, 
son  of  Salomon,  succeeded  in  a.  d.  445.  About  the  time 
of  his  accession,  in  435,  the  insular  Britons,  worried 
by  domestic  strife  and  the  inroads  of  the  Saxons  on 
their  territories,  applied  for  aid  through  their  legate 
Gaithelinus,  Archbishop  of  London  or  Caerlleon  on  Usk, 
to  their  kinsman  Aldroen,  offering  to  acknowledge  him 
as  their  king,  provided  he  would  deliver  them  from  the 
invaders.  He  refused  the  proffered  gift,  but  sent,  how- 
ever, his  brother  Constantino,  called  by  the  Britons 
Cystennan  Vendigaid,  i.  e.  the  blessed  or  welcome,  and 
his  own  son  Ambrosius,  whose  British  name  was  Emrys 
or  Emyr  Llyddaw ;  along  with  these  was  a  contingent 
of  over  2000  men.  This  armament  came  to  Britain, 
disembarking  at  Draeth  Totneis  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Stour  and  Avon,  Christ  Church  Bay,  Hampshire.  This 
took  place,  more  probably,  some  years  earlier  than  the 
date  usually  stated.  It  was  probably  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Grallon,  and  that  Salomon  was  the  king  to  whom 
probably  the  appeal  was  made.  Constantino  was  elected 
King  of  the  Britons,  and  crowned  by  Guithelinus  in 
London  or  Caerlleon  on  Usk ;  he  was  married  to  a  British 
lady  of  Roman  extraction.  (*^  Ussher,"  vol.  v.,  p.  89). 

About  the  year  a.d.  435,  Constantino  the  Dux  bel- 
lorum  or  Gulotic  having  defeated  the  Saxons  and  their 
allies,  settled  at  a  place  called  Gorneu,  Cemyu,  or  Corn- 
wall,^ on  the  west  bank  of  the  River  Wye,  in  what  is 

^Aliases — ^for  Aldroen,  Audroen;  Al-  Herefordshire,  adjoining  Monmouth.  The 

deronua,   Deronua  ;    Derochus,    Daniel ;  Armorican  Cvstennan  vendigaid  settled 

Dremnufl,   Cybsdan. — Dam.,  "  Hist,  de  here :  some  oi  his  descendants  were  called 

Bretaigne/'  i.,  p.  69.  ^  Dukes  of  OomwalL    Comuaille  was  an 

*  Gorneu,  Gemiw,  &c.,  is  Comubia  in  Armorican  region.    Cornwall,  south   of 

the  Book  of  Llanduff.     It  was  a  small  the  Bristol  Channel,  was  the  most  im- 

territory  in  the  Valley  of  Dour,  west  of  portant  of  these  places,  yet  its  early  hls- 

3  C  3 
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now  Herefordshire.  While  engaged  at  the  chase,  he  was 
murdered  by  a  Pict  a.d.  442,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Constans  or  Constantine,  styled  Vychan  or  Junior. 
His  rival,  Vortighem  or  Gwrtheym,  a  petty  king  of 
Gwrtheymion  in  Radnorshire,  adjoining  Ergyng  and 
Euas,  districts  in  the  same  locality,  descended  of  a  Une 
of  old  British  chieftains  long  connected  with  this  dis- 
trict, under  the  semblance  of  friendship,  became  his 
adviser  until  he  had  matured  his  plans  to  succeed  him 
as  Governor  of  the  Britons.  At  his  instigation  Con- 
stans was  slain,  about  the  year  446;  and  his  brothers 
Emrys  or  Ambrosius  Aurelius,  and  Uthyr,  were  banished 
from  Britain,  and  were  sent  by  Archbishop  Guitholin 
to  Aldroen,  King  of  Armorica,  Vortighem  tnen  became 
Governor  or  King  of  Britain ;  and  to  secure  himself  on 
a  throne  attained  by  such  means,  he  determined  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  Saxons.  Meanwhile  Emrys  and 
Uthyr,  having  returned  to  Britain,  and  assisted  by  the 
Romanized  natives,  began  to  oppose  the  usurper,  who, 
while  he  reigned,  as  Nennius  writes,  ^'  was  oppressed  by 
the  fear  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  the  dread  of  Am- 
brosius." 

At  this  time,  a.  d.  446,*  the  Britons,  distracted  by 
factions  at  home  and  the  enemy  without,  appeal  in  vain 
to  the  Patrician  iBtius  for  assistance  against  the  Scots 
and  Picts.  Aetius  had  quite  enough  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion in  Gaul,  and  the  Britons,  bereft  of  hope  sealed  the 
doom  of  their  independence  by  inviting  to  their  assistance 
the  Saxons  to  avert  the  depredations  of  their  former  op- 
pressors.    The  sequel  of  this  imf  ortunate  policy  is  well 

tory  shows  the  pedigree  of  its  re^nli  is  Nennius  says:  "After  the  depaitare  of 

irreeoyerably  lost  ("  Cambro  B.  Saints,**  the  Romans,  the  Britons  were  forty  yean 

p.  495,  Ac.).  in  anxiety.    Guorthigim  then  reigned  in 

^  The  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  Britain ;  and  while  he  reigned  he  was 

in  Soudi  Britain  has  been  the  subject  of  oppressed  by  the  fear  of  the  Scots  and 

much  discnssion,  owing  to  the  inconsis-  Picts,  the  Boman  power,  and  the  dread 

tent  and  discordant  aooounts  of  this  event  of  Ambroeius,"  Sec.    The  Romans  aban- 

in  the  three  versions  of  the  history  of  doned  Britain  a.d.  410  ;  this  brings  us  to 

Nennius.    The  dates  360,  374,  392,  425,  460,  the  period  whenHengist  really  came- 

428,  refer  undoubtedly  to  their  settle-  In  the  following  century,  Bede,  me  his- 

ments  in  the  East,  en  the  region  be-  toiian  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  gi^es 

tween  the  Roman  Walls,  whence  they  the  same  account;  and  Sedate 448 or 449 

made  the  descent  on  Ireland,  ▲.  d.  434,  as  the  invitation  of  the  Saxons,  owing  to 

the  first  Saxon  depredation  in  Erin. —  the  refusal  of  (Etius,  to  whom  the  Britons 

<<Chron.   Scot.'*     in  the  first  account  applied  in  his  third  consulship,  a.  d.  446. 
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known,  but  the  dates  applied  to  it  are  disputed.  The 
letter  to  (Etius,  "ter  consuli,"  belongs  to  a.d.  446,  the 
year  of  his  assuming  for  the  third  time  that  office :  earlier 
dates  are  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Skene,  "  Celtic  Scot- 
land," voL  i.,  p.  147,  which,  throwing  back  the  reign  of 
Vortighem  to  a.d.  388,  puts  all  the  other  dates  connected 
with  this  period  out  of  joint,  and  in  this  instance  turns 
confusion  into  chaos. 

It  is  evident  that  Ambrosius,  with  a  fatal  policy,  kept 
aloof  from  Vortighem.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  op- 
posed the  enemy,  and  we  find  that  under  Vortighem  and 
Vortimer  the  Britons  were  frequently  defeated.  At  the 
battle  of  Aylsford,  Catighem,  son  of  Vortighem,  fell  by 
Horsa  in  455 ;  two  years  after,  in  457,  at  Crayford,  4000 
Britons  were  slain ;  and  again  with  great  carnage  at 
Ebbefleet  in  465 ;  and  in  472  another  final  and  fatal 
overthrow  is  recorded.  These  dispiriting  defeats  led  to 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  towards  Ambrosius,^  who  appears 
to  have  united,  as  consul.  Dux  bellorum  or  Gulotic, 
both  political  parties  against  the  common  foe  After  the 
death  of  Vortimer,  who  was  poisoned  in  468  by  Rowenna, 
his  father  became  again  the  head  of  his  party,  and  reigned 
until  A.  D.  476,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Emrys  or  Ambro- 
sius and  his  brother  Uthyr,  at  Ergyng,  on  the  River  Wye. 
The  castle  was  burned  in  the  assault,  and,  according  to 
one  account,  Vortighem  perished  in  the  flames.  There 
are,  however,  other  legendary  notices  of  this  event, 
which  show  that  the  latter  years  of  this  king  are  in- 
volved in  much  mystery.  After  the  death  of  Vortighem, 
his  son  Pasgant  went  across  the  sea  to  the  Saxons,  to 
enlist  their  sympathy  and  assistance.  Joining  his  stan- 
dard, they  sailed  witli  him  for  Britain,  to  join  their 
countrymen  already  settled  north  of  the  Tweed.  Emrys 
having  defeated  them,  Pasgant  again  left   Britain  to 

^  Veiy   little    is   known   of  Aurelius  Ambrosius  and  his  nephew  Arthur  were 

Ambroeius  or  Emrys  Wledig.    A  work  chiefly  engaged  against  these  intruders  in 

written  by  Gildas  **De  Victoria  Aurelii  Breinach  and  Strathclyde.    The  Saxons, 

AmbroBii,'^'  quoted  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon-  a  kindred  race  with  the  Jutes  and  Angles, 

mouth,  is  not  now  known  to  exist.    His  gradually  absorbed  the  Eastern  i^egions 

kingdom  comprised  the  western  portions  under  the  sway  of  Guorthigim  or  Vorte- 

of  Britain ;  he  waged  £requent  wars  with  ^;em  (vide  '^Lappenbeig's  Ijigland,"  &c., 

th.e  Angles  of  Bemicia,  which  had  been  i.  p.  xxx.,  and  49. 
invaded  by  them  after  the  year  a.d.  360. 
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seek  aid  in  Ireland.  He  sailed  from  that  country  with 
seven  thousand  men,  and  landed  at  Abbergleddau  or 
Milford  Haven,  and  began  with  his  Irish  allies  to  ravage 
the  country.  Emrys  was  ailing  at  Caer  Went,  Venta 
Silurium.  Pasgant  induced  a  Saxon  named  Eopa  to  as- 
sume the  garb  of  a  physician,  and  thus  disguised,  enter- 
ing among  the  attendants  of  the  king,  administered  a 
poisoned  mixture  which  effected  the  death  of  Ambrosius, 
about  the  year  498  or  500. 

Uthyr  Pendragon. — On  the  death  of  Emrys,  his 
brother  Uthyr,  surnamed  Pendragon,  succeeded.  He  is 
identified  by  some  writer  with  a  British  king  called  in 
the  Saxon  chronicle  Natanleod,  who  fell,  a.  d.  508,  in  a 
battle  against  Cerdic  and  his  son  Kenric,  in  which  five 
thousand  Britons  were  slain.  Other  authorities  prolong 
his  life  to  A.  d.  517  ("Ussher,"  vol.  i.,  p.  583).  His 
death  also  is  attributed  to  poison;  for  while  investing 
the  city  of  Verulam,  a  well,  from  which  he  was  noticed 
to  di-ink,  was  poisoned,  it  is  said,  by  the  Saxons.  His 
wife  was  Eigr  or  Igraine,  daughter  of  a  king  in  North 
Britain  named  Amlawd  Wledig,  of  whom  there  is  no 
further  record. 

Arthur,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  an- 
cient heroes,  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century.  His  history  has  been  so  overlaid  with  fable, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  fact  from  fiction.  His 
parentage  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt  and  conjecture 
with  some  modern  writers ;  the  old  historians,  however, 
maintain  that  he  was  the  son  of  Uthyr  Pendragon,  a 
fact  sustained  by  collateral  circumstances  in  his  history. 
He  has  been  confounded  with  Athrwys  or  Athruis,  son  of 
Mewrig  ap  Tewdryg,  a.  prince  of  South  Wales,  a  mis- 
taken identity,  as  Professor  Rees  has  shown,  from  a 
supposed  similarity  of  names.  Arthur  was  connected 
with  South  Wales  by  birth,  and  by  family  ties  with 
the  Silurian  reguli ;  his  grandfather  Cystennyn  having 
settled  in  Ergyng  on  the  River  Wye,  and  his  paternal 
aunt  Eurdyl  having  married  Pepiaw  ap  Eyrb  ap  Erbyn, 
a  regulus  of  Gwent,  her  son  St.  Dubritius  was  his 
cousin-german.  There  are  three  references  to  Arthur 
in  the  Lives  of  SS.  Cadoc,  Carronnog,  and  Patern,  which 
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perhaps  portray  his  character  in  its  true  aspect — ^not 
indeed  a  very  favourable  one  when  contrasted  with  the 
glowing  eulogiums  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  other 
historians ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  there  are  exag- 
gerations in  these  references,  as  later  on  we  find  him 
acting  the  part  of  a  Christian  hero.    On  the  death  of  his 
father  Uthyr,  he  succeeded  as  Gulotic  or  Dux  bellorum, 
that  is,  commander  of  the  native  troops,  an  office  as- 
signed to  him  in  that  turbulent  period,  rather  on  account 
of  his  skill  and  valour  in  military  tactics  than  his  heredi- 
tary ranL     The   early  period  of  his  life  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity;   and  if  508  be  the  true  date  of  the 
demise  of  Uthyr,  there  is  then  the  space  between  that 
year  and  513  for  the  various  battles  and  expeditions 
against  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  the  Picts  and  Saxons  in 
North  Britain,  in  which  Arthur  was   engaged.     These 
accounts  rest  on  a  substratum   of  fact,  but  they  are 
overlaid  by  most  pretentious  and  exaggerated  legends. 
However  this  may  be,    Hoel  son  of  Budic  or  Dubric, 
King  of  Armorica  in  a.d.  513,  returned  to  Bretaigne, 
accompanied  by  his  kinsman  Arthur.     He  was  bom  in 
Britain  during  the  exile  of  his  father  Budic  478,  490,  in 
which  year  he  was  recalled,  when  the  usurper  Eusebius 
died ;  Budic  died  a.d.  509.    At  this  juncture,  the  Prisons 
had  invaded  Bretaigne,  and  Howel,  owing  to  the  perturbed 
state  of  affairs,  had  to  await  a  favourable  time  to  re- 
cover his  patrimony.     The  Frisons  were  defeated,  and 
driven  back  by  the  victorious  armies  of  Great  Britain 
and  Armorica  under  Arthur  and  Howel. 

The  Saxon  and  Pictish  enemy,  during  the  absence 
of  Arthur,  created  fresh  disturbances  in  the  regions 
about  the  Roman  Wall,  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  which 
demanded  his  presence  in  Britain.  Among  the  various 
bodies  of  Saxons  which  came  after  Hengest  to  Britain 
was  one  expedition  led  by  Octa  son  of  Hengest,  and 
his  nephew  Ebissa;  they  came  from  the  Orkneys  in 
forty  ships,  and  occupied  the  regions  adjoining  the 
Picts ;  against  these  Arthur  fought  on  his  arrival  from 
Bretaigne,  whither  he  had  gone  in  513.  He  was  ac- 
companied on  this  occasion  by  Howel,  who,  having 
restored  order  in  his  own  kingdom,  came  again  to  aid 
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his  kinsmen  in  Britain  against  the  Saxon  enemy  (Darn, 
"Histoire  de  Bretaigne,"  i.,  p.  149),  This  was  the 
campaign  of  the  Twelve  Battles  of  Arthur,  the  localities 
of  which  are  amply  described  and  identified  by  Mr.  Skene 
in  the  "  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,"  vol.  i.,  p.  52, 
et  seq.  Concluding  this  description,  Mr.  Skene  thus 
writes,  p.  58 :  "  According  to  the  view  I  have  taken  of 
the  site  of  these  battles,  Arthur^s  course  was  first  to 
advance  through  the  Cymric  country  on  the  west,  until 
he  came  to  the  glen  where  he  encoimtered  his  opponents. 
He  then  invades  the  regions  about  the  wall  occupied  by 
the  Saxons  in  the  Lennox,  where  he  defeats  them  in 
four  battles.  He  advances  along  the  strath  of  the  Carron, 
as  far  as  Dunipace,  where,  on  the  Bonny,  his  fifth  battle 
is  fought ;  and  from  thence  marches  south,  through 
Tweeddale  or  the  Wood  of  Celyddon,  fighting  a  batSe 
by  the  way,  until  he  comes  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Gala  or 
W  edale,  where  he  defeats  the  Saxons  of  the  East  C!oast. 
He  then  proceeds  to  master  four  great  fortresses — first 
Kaerliumj  or  Dumbarton;  next  Stirling,  by  defeating 
the  enemy  in  the  Tratheu  Trywerydj  or  Carse  of  Stirling; 
then  Mynyd  Agned^  or  Edinburgh,  the  great  stronghold 
of  the  Picts,  here  called  Cathhregion;  and  lastly,  Boudon 
Hill,  in  the  centre  of  the  country  between  the  strong- 
holds." 

Mr.  Skene  then  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bmky 
what  in  this  instance  he  regards  as  a  historic  fact,  that 
he  gave  the  territories  wrested  from  the  Saxons  to  some 
of  his  followers — ^the  sons  of  Cunedda  Gulotic,  expelled 
from  these  territories  after  a.  d.  409 ;  Urien,  Llew  and 
Arawn,  sons  of  Cenf  arch  Oer  ap  Meirchion  Gul  ap  Ceneu 
ap  Coel,  king  of  Godebog  in  Coillion,  now  Kyle  in 
AjTshire  {vide  Genealogy  of  the  "  Gwyr  y  Gwogled"  in 
this  series). 

The  chronology  of  these  battles  is  fixed  by  the  his- 
torian Gildas,  who  dates  the  battle  of  Boudon  Hill  (Mons 
Badonicus),  in  a.d.  516,  three  years  after  the  return  of 
Arthur  from  Armorica.  An  interval  of  twenty-one  years 
between  this  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Camelon  gives  ample 
space  for  exaggerated  and  romantic  legends.  After  the 
termination  of  the  wars  in  North   Britain,   there  are 
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accounts  of  his  doings  in  South  Britain  and  in  Wales,  in 
the  former  country  against  the  Saxons.  One  of  his  ex- 
ploits in  Wales  was  the  slaying  of  Huail  or  Howel, 
eldest  brother  of  Gildas  or  Aneurin,  Arthur's  own  kins- 
man. This  took  place  in  North  Wales  circa  k,j>.  630; 
the  stone  on  which  Howel  was  decapitated  by  Arthur, 
called  Maen  Huail,  Howel's  stone,  a  rude  block  of  lime- 
stone, is  still  extant  near  the  town  hall  in  Ruthin.  It 
It  is  impossible  to  trace  chronologically  all  the  doings 
of  King  Arthur,  as  they  are  not  associated  with  fixed 
dates,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  the  battle  of 
Boudon  Hill,  a.d.  516. 

About  this  period,  owing  to  the  invasions  of  the 
Saxons  and  Picts,  still  pagans,  there  was  a  decay  of 
morals  and  religion,  and  the  exploits  of  Arthur  were 
perhaps  characterized  as  religious  wars  waged  against 
impious  and  pagan  foes.  Arthur  was,  notwithstanding 
unfavourable  reports  elsewhere  of  him,  a  Christian  hero  : 
tlie  legend  connected  with  the  battle  in  which  he  bore 
an  image  of  our  Blessed  Lady  on  his  shield,  and  a  cross 
which  he  brought  from  Jerusalem,  indicate  his  religious 
proclivities. 

This  gradual  decay  of  religion  commenced  before 
the  time  of  Arthur.  It  is  alluded  to  by  St.  Patrick  in 
his  Epistle  to  Coroticus  or  Caradawg,  son  of  Masguic 
Cloit  ap  Gorst  Lledlum  ap  Ceneu  ap  Coel  Godebog, 
regulus  of  Carrawg,  Carrick  in  Ayrsnire.  St.  Patrick 
thus  describes  the  soldiers  of  this  prince : — "  With  my 
own  hand,  I  have  written  and  composed  these  words, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  soldiers  of  Coroticus.  I  say  not 
to  my  fellow-citizens,  nor  to  the  fellow-citizens  of  the 
Roman  Saints,  but  to  the  followers  of  demons,  who,  on 
account  of  their  evil  deeds,  abide  in  death  after  the  hos- 
tile rites  of  the  barbarians :  companions  of  the  Scots  and 
apostate  Picts,  desiring,  as  it  were,  to  glut  themselves 
with  the  blood  of  innocent  Christians,  multitudes  of 
whom  I  have  begotten  in  God  and  confirmed  in  Christ." 
The  writer  of  the  Life  of  St.  Kentighem  tells  us  that  the 
Picts  were  in  a  great  measure  converted  by  St.  Ninian  ; 
they  relapsed  into  paganism,  from  which  again,  bv  the 
preaching  of  St.  Kentighem,  they  were  extricated  (Four 
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Ancient  Books  of  Wales,"  i.,  p.  62.  Lothus  or  Llew, 
the  grandfather  of  St  Kentighern,  is  called  in  his  Life 
a  half -pagan,  semi-paganus ;  and  Kentighern  himself 
was  expelled  from  his  see  at  Glasgow  in  545  by  a  tyrant 
named  Morcant,  an  usurper  in  Strathclyde,  though  he 
was  a  descendant  of  Coel,  and  a  kinsman  of  Coroticus, 
Genealogy  of  the  "Gwyr  y  Gwogled."  Against  the 
pagan  element  which  at  first  prevailed,  a  struggle  was 
maintained  by  the  old  Roman  and  Christian  populations 
of  Strathclyde,  which  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  the 
latter;  Gwendolen  ap  Ceidiaw  ap  Garthwys,  &c.,  was 
the  representative  of  the  pagan  faction.  His  opponent 
was  Rhydderch  Hael,  or  Roderic  ^*  the  generous,"  son 
of  Tudwal  Tudglud,  King  of  Ailclyde,  the  friend  of 
St.  Columba.  Roderic,  baptized  in  Ireland  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  St.  Patrick,  was  champion  of  the  Christian 
party ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Arthuret,  near  Carlisle, 
m  A.D.  573,  their  opponents  Gwendolen  and  his  brothers 
were  slain.  The  consolidation  of  the  western  stat^ 
between  the  northern  and  southern  walls  into  the  king- 
dom of  Strathclyde  under  Roderic  was  the  result  of 
this  victory.  Alclyde  or  the  Rock  of  Dumbarton,  the 
chief  fortress  of  this  territory,  became  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdom. 

The  days  of  Arthur  were  filled  up.  An  insurrection 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territories  in  North 
Britain,  under  Medrod,  son  of  Llew  or  Lothus  by  Anna, 
Arthur's  sister,  brought  the  veteran  warrior  again  into 
the  battle-field.  Here  it  was,  in  the  year  537,  at 
Camelon,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Carron,  near  Fal- 
kirk, that  Arthur  encountered  Medrod  with  his  army  of 
Picts,  Scots,  and  Saxons.  Medrod  fell  by  the  sword  of 
his  uncle,  and  Arthur,  who  was  mortally  wounded  by 
his  nephew,  perished  on  that  fatal  field. 

Arthurian  romance  has  removed  these  northern  loca- 
lities to  southern  sites  ;  they  find  a  grave  for  Arthur  in 
the  church  of  Glastonbury,  where  it  is  alleged  that 
Henry  II.,  when  about  to  invade  Wales,  "  invented"  a 
discovery  of  his  remains  to  disabuse  the  Welsh  of  tJie 
notion  tnat  Arthur,  like  another  Enoch,  did  not  die,  but 
was  to  return  again  to  this  nether  world  to  combat  and 
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subdue  the  enemies  of  the  Cyinri.  All  this  fantasy  has 
been  exploded,  and  the  political  value  set  on  the  alleged 
discovery  has  been  dissipated  by  modem  writers,  espe- 
cially by  the  learning  and  research  of  Mr.  Skene,  who 
has  done  good  and  lasting  work  in  stabilitating  on  a 
permanent  basis  the  British  and  Welsh  history  of  the 
period  after  the  Romans  abandoned  Britain. 

After  the  death  of  Arthur,  Cystennan  Goronawg,  the 
"  crowned  "  descendant  of  Conan  Meriadog,  was  elected 
Gulotic.  He  was  opposed  by  the  sons  of  Medrod  and 
the  Saxons ;  and,  after  retaining  his  oflfice  as  general  of 
the  troops  for  about  three  years,  was  slain  by  a  rival 
leader  or  Gulotic,  Cynan  Garwyn  or  Conanus  Aurelius, 
son  of  Caddell  Deymlug,  the  friend  of  St.  German 
bishop  of  Man. 

To  pursue  the  history  of  the  successive  British  kings 
or  Gulotics  of  this  period  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of 
the  writer.  It  would  involve  very  extended  notices  of 
all  the  personages  named  in  the  genealogies ;  in  which 
dates  and  facts  with  references  are  given  in  connexion 
with  each  name  to  assist  further  research.  Some  of  the 
more  prominent  and  historic  names,  affording  incidents 
connected  with  the  general  design  of  this  work,  will  be 
alluded  to,  the  descriptive  portion  of  which  is  meant  to 
be  only  of  secondary  importance  to 'the  Tables  them- 
selves. 

Commencing  with  the  descendants  of  Cystennjn 
Vendigaid,  son  of  Salomon  or  Selyv,  King  of  Armonca 
A.D.  421—434.  His  grandson  Geraint  ab  Erbyn,  admiral 
of  the  British  fleet,  and  chief  of  Dyvniant,  dubiously 
identified  with  Devonshire,  fell  in  an  engagement  at 
Longborth,  a.d.  530.  His  sons  were  seven  m  num- 
ber: of  these  Caw  Cai  Caun  or  Conan  was  regulus  of 
Strathclwyd,  the  valley  of  the  river  Clwyd  in  the  modern 
Flintshire,  North  Wales.  He  appears  to  be  identified  in 
the  Life  of  St.  Cadoc,  "Cambro-British  Saints,"  p.  361, 
*^Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,"  i.,  173,  with  a  more 
ancient  hero  Caw  or  Cawr  Prydyn,  who,  according  to 
the  legend,  was  a  king  of  Strathgryf  in  Renfrewshire,  a 
century  at  least  before  the  birth  of  St.  Cadoc  of  Llan- 
carvan,  who  is  to  be  distinguished  from  "St.  Cadoc, 
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or  Doccus,  Abbot  of  the  Britons,"  who  died  a.d.  473. 
This  Life  appears  to  have  been  recast  in  the  pontificate 
of  Alexander  II.,  a.d.  1061—1073,  too  late  to  be  of 
authority  on  this  matter.  Howel  or  Huail  ap  Caw*  was 
slain  by  Arthur  in  Ruthin,  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  which 
connects  Caw  with  this  region. 

Aneurin — Sumamed  Gildas,  which  means  Cele  De, 
or  servant  of  God,  a  title  of  veneration  given  to  some 
ancient  and  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  is  for  this  reason 
erroneously  identified  with  Gildas  the  historian,  who 
was  quite  a  different  person.  Aneurin,  son  of  Caw 
ap  Geraint,  was  bom  about  the  year  490,  in  the  vale  of 
Clwyd,  his  paternal  patrimony.  In  early  life  he  was 
at  the  battle  of  Cathreath,  and  afterwards  retired  to 
the  monastery  built  by  his  brother  Peirio  on  the  island 
of  Echni.  An  interesting  reference  to  him  while  there 
is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  St.  Oudoceus,  *'  Libei 
LlandafF,"  p.  380.  He  was  subsequently  invited  to 
Armagh  in  665,  to  set  in  order  some  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters in  Ireland.  The  '^  Annales  Cambriae"  at  565,  cor- 
rectly 666,  record  the  ^^Navigatio  Gildae  in  Hiberniam"; 
it  is  said  that  he  came  at  tihe  request  of  Aimire,  K.L, 
566—569.  He  returned  from  Ireland  before  570,  and 
retired  to  Llancarvan,  where  he  was  treacherously  slam 
by  Eiddyn. 

Galgov  or  Galgo,  son  of  Caw,  was  patron  of  Ua- 
nalgo,  in  the  Hundred  of  Tyrcellyn  in  Anglesey,  where 
a  church  and  holy  well,  Finnion  Galffo,  perpetuate  his 
memory.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  nistory  as  far  as 
Cambrian  authorities  are  concerned.  Albert  le  Grand 
and  Lobineau  notice  a  recluse  in  the  diocese  of  Quim- 
per,  Vouga  a  bishop,  whose  obit  they  date  June  16,  585. 
As  the  letters  /  and  u  are  frequently  interchanged,  as 
Audroen  for  Aldroen,  there  is  some  reason  for  iden- 
tifying Galgo  with  the  Armorican  bishop  and  recluse 
Volga  or  Vouga. 

Caffo,  a  son  of  Caw,  and  brother  of  Galgo,  was 


1  A  rough  block  of  limestone,  called      ap  Caw,  is  still  presenred  in  the  street 
Maen  Huau,  or  Howel's  Stone,  on  whicli      near  the  Town  Hall  of  Buthin. 
Arthur  decapitated  his  adyersary  Howel 
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titular  of  Llangaffo,  beside  Maldraeth  Marsh,  in  the 
Hundred  of  Menai  in  the  same  island. 

Samson^  ap  Caw  ap  Geraint  was  expelled  from  his 
church  in  Caer  Ebrauc  or  York,  by  the  Saxons,  and 
withdrew,  it  is  sAid,  to  Britany,  where  he  became  a 
regionary  bishop,  brfore  646,  being  the  first  of  tiiat 
name  there ;  he  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  2nd 
Samson,  first  bishop  of  Dol,  about  a.d.  546-565. 

Peulan,  or  Paul  Hen  "  the  senior,"  was  Paul  one 
of  the  disciples  of  St.  Fiacc  of  Sletty  Ireland,  a  scribe 
and  a  bishop,  "Cambro-British  Saints,"  p.  440.  He  was 
consecrated  by  St.  German  Bishop  of  Man,  447-474,  and 
was  founder  of  Tygwen  ar  Daf ,  the  monastery  of  White- 
land  Caermartenshire,  where  he  taught  "  until  he  was 
a  master"  David,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Meneyia.  St. 
Paid  became  Abbot  of  Llancarvan  and  Caerworgom,  or 
Ilanilltut  Maur,  over  which  St.  Iltutus  was  Abbot  on 
its  restoration  as  a  monastic  school  by  Meirchion  Gul, 
Prince  of  Glamorgan.  The  date  of  the  death  of  Paul  is 
not  recorded. 

Peirio  ap  Caw  ap  Geraint,  sometimes  Peiron,  a 
disciple  of  St.  Htyd,  was  abbot  of  an  island  near  Caer- 
worgom, off  the  south  coast  in  the  Severn  sea,  Echni 
Peiro,  now  Flat  Holmes.  He  was  titular  of  a  chapel  in 
the  Castle  of  Chepstow,  and  of  Rhosbierio  in  Anglesey, 
and  of  St.  Peter's  Church  or  St.  Pierre,  in  Monmoutn, 
suggested  by  Mr.  Kerslake,  and  of  Piercefield  on  the 
Wya  Peino  was  Abbot  of  Caerworgom  for  a  year  be- 
fore his  death,  which  was  caused  by  falling  into  a  draw- 
well  in  the  cloister  of  his  monastery,  about  a.d.  540, 
"Lobineau,"  i.,  p.  216.  St.  Samson,  son  of  Amon,  sub- 
sequently Bishop  of  Dol  in  Britanny,  succeeded  him  as 
abbot  for  four  years. 

EiGRAD,  brother  of  St.  Peirio,  was  also  a  disciple  of 
St.  Htyd,  he  is  titular  of  Llaneigrad  in  Anglesey. 

^  Caer  Ebrawc,  the  reddence  of  Sam-  Ebrawc.  Ciyitas  Eboraci,  Mynyd  Agned, 

son  ap  Caw,  ia  usually  identified  with  the  or  Edinburgh  and  Dunbriton  or  Ailclyde. 

city  of   York,  of   which  the  mythical  It  is  much  more  probable  that  Samson  ap 

Ebrawc,  king  of  Britain,  is  supposed  to  Caw  was  a  bishop  in  either  of  the  north- 

have  been  the  founder.   (Geoffrey,  lib.  ii.  em   cities  than  in  York.     One  of  his 

cap.  ii.)  He  was  also  the  reputed  founder  sisters,  Gwenraen,  was  patroness  of  Bhoe- 

of  two  other  cities,  known  also  as  Caer  coUyn,  in  Anglesey. 
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Meilog  or  Meilloc  ap  Caw,  a  disciple  of  St,  Cybi 
and  fellow-pilgrim  on  the  Island  of  Arran,  which  he  left 
in  company  with  his  master,  flying  from  the  petty  per- 
secutions of  Cruimthir  Fintan.  He  settled  in  Anglesey 
at  Llanveilog,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Carnarvon.  He 
is  also  titular  of  Llandyvaelog  in  the  Hundred  of 
Pencelly,  and  of  another  church  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Hundred  of  Merthyr  Cynog,  Brecknock,  and  of 
Llandeveylog  in  Caermarten ;  his  natale  was  December 
31,  "  Cambro-British  Saints,"  p-  498.  He  was  not 
improbably  titular  or  patron  of  Kirkmaleu,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  where  he  may  have  been  a  nfiissionary  after 
his  return  from  Ireland,  Saint  Lupus  is  stated  to  be 
the  patron  of  Kirkmaleu.  A  brief  of  Urban  V.,  dated 
the  7th  year  of  his  pontificate,  1367,  "  Theiner  Monu- 
menta  Vat",  p.  322,  mentions  the  church  of  St  Lupns, 
supposed  to  be  St.  Lupus  of  Troyes,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Man.  St 
Mac  Fael  Mac  Guil,  or  Machaldus,  now  Maughold,  may 
be  the  true  titular,  and  Lupus  a  translation  of  his  name, 
Mac  Fael,  the  wolfs  son.  The  "  British  Martyrology" 
commemorates  a  St.  Machelius,  who  may  be  perhaps 
identified  with  either  Maelloc  or  Machaldus.  A  Bull  of 
Eugene  III.,  1145-1153,  mentions  the  town  of  St.  Melius 
Villam  Sci  Melii. 

Cyngar  ap  Geraint  ap  Erbyn,  was  also  at  Arran 
with  his  nephew  St.  Cybi;  his  natale  is  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary. He  is  supposed  to  be  the  patron  or  titular  of  tiie 
church  of  Cungresbury  in  Somersetshire. 

Iestyn  ap  Geraint  or  Justinian,  patron  of  Llaniestyn 
in  Anglesey,  was  assassinated  by  his  servants  on  the 
Island  of  Bardsey,  August  24,  a.d.  529. 

Cado  or  CaxAW,  ap  Geraint,  was  a  disciple  of  St, 
German  of  Man ;  his  natale  was  September  21. 

Selyv  or  Solomon  ap  Geraint,  called  in  legendary 
stories  ^*  Solomon,  Duke  of  Cornwall,"  and  in  "  the 
Martyrology  of  Dunegal,"  p.  123,  Samuel  Ceinnisel,  ie. 
the  low-headed,  a  remarkable  personaga  His  son,  by 
his  first  wife  Gwen,  daughter  of  Cynyr  of  Caergwach, 
son  of  Gwron  ap  Cunedda,  Genealogy  of  the  line  of 
Cunedda,  was  Cybi  or  Cubius,  patron  of  Holyhead,  and 
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for  a  while  a  pilgrim  with  St.  Enda  on  the  Island  of 
Arran,  whence  he  had  to  fly  from  the  annoyance 
and  persecution  of  a  fellow  monk — Criumther  Fintann, 
of  Gill  Airthir  Fine,  now  Kalmore  Artane,  Dublin, 
"Martyrology  of  Dunegal,"  July  13,  "Loca  Patri- 
ciana,"  cap.  x.  He  reached  Holyhead  in  a  miraculous 
manner,  where  he  got  a  church  site  from  Maelgun, 
King  of  Gwynedd,  a.d.  540-665.  He  died  there, 
November  8th,  and  his  relics  were  enshrined  in  the 
church  of  Holyhead.  The  men  of  Dublin  plundered  the 
shrine  of  St.  Cybi  A.D.  1405,"  which  they  placed  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  or  Christ  Church.  It  was 
probably  consigned  to  the  napies  with  the  other  relics, 
and  the  staflf  of  Jesus,  by  Archbishop  Brown,  in  the 
year  1538.  The  second  wife  of  Solomon  was  Deich- 
ter,  daughter  of  Muiredach  Muinderg  or  red  neck,  King 
of  Ulster,  A.D.  479.  St.  Sanctan  and  Matog  the  pil- 
grim, April  25,  were  sons  of  Deichter.  Sanctan  was 
a  bishop  and  patron  of  Cilldaleis  or  Cillalesh,  near 
Ravilly,  Co.  Carlow.  St.  Molaish  or  Dalaish,  son  of 
Dubhtach  Mac  Ua  Lugair  gave  his  name  to  this  churcL 
Bishop  Sanctan  was  patron  of  other  churches  in  Ireland, 
but  especially  one  in  Glenasmole  in  the  Dublin  moun- 
tains, now  absurdly  called  St  Anne's,  by  which  the 
memory  of  St  Sanctan  is  effaced.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Kirksantan  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  of  which  he  was 
titular;  near  it  is  a  headland  now  St.  Anne's  Head. 
This  goes  far  to  show  that  Sanctan  was  a  missionary 
bishop  in  that  island.  His  natale  was  the  9th  day  of 
May,  "Loca  Patriciana,"  cap.  x.  Haurilla,  the  third 
wife  of  Salomon,  was  daughter  of  Howel  or  Rioval, 
first  King  of  Armorica,  a.d.,  513-645.  Her  son  was 
Melgah,  whose  natale  occurs  in  the  "  Martyrology  of 
Tallagh,  October  26.  "vii.  Kal.  Nasad.  Beoani.  Mel- 
Iain  tres  Sancti  de  Britannia,  et  in  una  ecclesia  sunt 
in  h.  Echach  Uladh  i  Tamlachtain  humail  ic  Loch 
Briccrenn":  he  is  perhaps  identical  with  Melkinus  or 
MeUdn  mentioned  in  "  Ussher,"  vol.  v.,  pp.  37,  392, 
and  **  Bales  Centuriae,''  i.,  cap.  57,  where  Melkin  or 
Mellain  is  suggested  to  be  the  same  as  Mevinus;  quite 
a  different,  though  a  somewhat  later  contemporary  per- 
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Bonage;  Mawan  Mevannus  or  Mevinus,  son  of  Cynan 
Garwyn,  ap  Cadell  Deymloog,  abbot  of  Gael,  in 
Bretaigne,  who  died,  June  21,  a.d.  617,  or  his  kins- 
man Mevinus,  who  gave  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  Berriw  to  St.  Beino,  uncle  of  St.  Gwenfrewi  or 
Winifred. 

Reverting  to  the  senior  line  of  the  Kings  of  Bre- 
taigne,  Aldroen  his  aliases — ^Aldor,  Audrien,  Cybsdan, 
Deroc,  Deron,  Daniel  Dremnus,  etc. — Daru.,  "  Hist  de 
Bretaigne,"  i.  p.  69,  son  of  Salomon,  son  of  Erbyn,  Urien 
or  Urbin,  son  of  Conan,  was  ancestor  of  a  number  of 
saints  and  ecclesiastics  connected  with  Cambria,  Bretany, 
,  and  Ireland,  through  his  son  Emrys  Lyddaw,  Ambrosius 
of  Letavia,  whom  he  despatched  to  Britain  with  his  uncle 
Constantine  the  Blessed.  Aldroen  was  in  other  ways  a 
link  between  the  churches  of  Ireland  and  Armorica.  His 
wife  was  daughter  of  Rhjrstydd  or  Restitutus  the  Longo- 
bard,  so  well  known  in  Irish  Hagiology  as  the  husbandof 
Liemania,  one  of  St.  Patrick's  sisters,  ''  Trias  Thanma- 
turga,"  App.  v.,  cap.  iv.,  pp.  224,  231.  St.  German,  son 
of  Restitutus,  was  appointed  by  St.  Patrick  in  447  the 
first  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
coming  from  Britain  after  meeting  the  great  St.  German 
of  Auxerre.  He  visited  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  placed 
St.  German  there,  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre 
and  St  Patrick,  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  newly-formed 
church,  where  he  died,  October  25,  a.d.  474.  This 
St.  German  was  brother-in-law  of  Aldroen,  King  of 
Armorica,  and  probably  nephew  of  the  great  St  German, 
whose  father's  name  was  Rusticus,  as  we  learn  from  Eric 
of  Auxerre,  though  Constantius,  a  contemporary  bio- 
grapher, does  not  give  this  name,  the  Cambrian  form  of 
which  was  Rhedy  w  and  Rhystud,  latinized  Ridigius.  The 
Hiberno-Latin  are  Restitutus  and  Rectitutus:  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  Irish  also  under  their 
forms  intended  to  represent  Rusticus,  a  brother  perhaps 
of  St.  German  of  Auxerre,  son  of  Rusticus  and  German- 
ilia.  Restitutus  or  Rechtitutus,  the  Longobard,  absurdly 
styled  Mac  Ua  Baird,  an  ignorant  and  stupid  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  latter  name,  must  have  married,  about 
the  year  373,  Liemania ;  her  son  Secundinus  died,  448^ 
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aged  75  ?,  a  sister  of  St.  Patrick  the  senior,  which  may 
explain  his  connexion  with  St.  German  of  Auxerre,  whose 
hrother  Restitutus,  as  is  here  suggested,  was  husband  of 
St.  Patrick's  sister.  Cambrian  Hagiology  always  speaks  of 
St.  German  of  Man  as  nephew  to  St.  German  of  Auxerre; 
we  thus  see  how  St.  German  was  connected  with  the  in- 
sular and  Armorican  Britons,  which  was  the  chief  reason 
why  he  was  especially  selected  to  visit  Britain  a.d.  429, 
to  combat  the  Pelagians  in  this  year  and  again  in  447. 
On  his  return  to  Gam  we  find  that  the  king  of  the  Armor- 
ican Britons  appealed  to  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  his  wife's 
uncle,  to  proceed  to  Ravenna  to  obtain  the  pardon  of 
Valentinian  on  account  of  their  late  revolt.  Moreover,  St. 
German,  when  he  was  elected  in  418  Bishop  of  AuxerriB, 
was  actually  "  Dux"  or  Governor  of  the  Armorican  ter- 
ritories, and  thus  was  brought  into  official  contact  with 
the  Britons.  These  family  ties  and  local  connexions 
with  the  Britons  eminently  qualified  St.  German  in  two 
instances  to  be  the  saviour  of  the  British  Church  by 
defeating  the  Pelagians,  and  in  the  second  the  advo- 
cate between  the  Armoricans  and  the  Roman  Emperor. 
Another  coincidence,  tending  to  support  these  surmises, 
is  the  preservation  and  repetition  of  the  family  names. 
Hywel  Varcog,  son  of  Emrys  son  of  Aldroeii,  a  knight 
in  the  service  of  Prince  Arthur,  was  father  of  Rhystyd 
or  Restitutus,  one  of  the  Bishops  of  Caerlleon  on  Usk; 
his  natale  was  December  20th;  his  brothers  were  Sulien, 
September  1st,  Abbot  of  Llancarvan,  a  disciple  of 
Cadoc  junior,  Cristiolus  Bishop  of  Menavia,  November 
3rd,  and  Derval  Gadem,  ie.  the  strong,  a  soldier  of 
Prince  Arthur,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Camelon,  a.d.  537, 
became  a  recluse  and  patron  of  Llanderval,  near  Bala  in 
Monmouthshire.  A  curious  account  of  his  statue,  trans- 
ferred from  Bala  to  London  in  Miay,  1538,  and  burned 
at  Tyburn  with  a  friar  named  Forest,  is  given  in  the 
'^  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Welshmen." 

St.  Iltutus,  or  Illtyd,  sumamed  Varcog,  ie.^  the 
knight,  son  of  Becanus  of  Letavia  and  Riengilda 
daughter  of  Aldroen,  was  a  companion  in  arms  with  his 
kinsman  Arthur.  He  was  a  married  man,  and  at  the 
advice  of  St.  Cadoc  junior,  "  Abbot  of  Llancarvan,  he 
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became  a  cleric  and  his  wife  Trinihyd  became  a  recluse 
in  an  oratory  built  amid  the  moimtains,  where  she  was 
constant  in  prayer,  moderate  in  her  discourse,  and  intent 
on  every  good  work." — ^Life  of  St.  Illtyd,  "  Cambro- 
British  Saints,"  p.  482.  Under  the  patronage  of  Meir- 
chion,  sumamed  Gul  or  Vesanus,  Abbot  Illtyd  restored 
the  monastic  school  at  Caerworgom,  near  Caerlleon, 
which  lay  in  ruins  since  its  destruction  by  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  King  of  Ireland,  379-405,  who  about 
the  year  394  landed  with  an  army  on  the  coast  of  South 
Wales,  to  plimder  and  devastate  the  country.  The 
Monastery  and  College  of  Caerworgom  was  sacked 
and  destaroyed,  its  teachers  dispersed,  and  Mawon,  or 
Patricius,  then  a  youth,  carried  with  his  sisters  into 
Ireland  as  slaves.  This  college  restored  by  St.  Dllycl 
became  the  nursery  of  learning  and  sanctity  in  Britain. 
St.  Illtyd  returned  to  his  native  country  Armorica,  or 
Britannia  Minor,  then  for  the  first  time  so  called  in  the 
Council  of  Tours  in  461.  He  survived  his  pupil  St  Sam- 
son, Bishop  of  Dol,  and  died  about  461,  on  the  7th 
day  of  November,  at  Dol,  where  he  was  interred.  A 
part  of  his  relics,  the  cranium,  was  preserved  at  Lande- 
baeron,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Brieuc,  in  a.d.  1683,  and 
was  ojBScially  authenticated  in  the  same  church  Septem- 
ber 25th,  1828.  "Lobineau,  Vies  des  Saintes,"  Ac,  i., 
p.  69. 

Emrys  Lyddau,  son  of  Aldroen,  was  one  of  the 
knights  who  went  with  his  uncle  Constantine  to  Britain, 
where  he  died  about  a.d.  484.  He  was  ancestor  of  a 
numerous  family  of  saintly  personages  connected  with 
Cambria  and  Ireland.  His  daughter  Derwela,  wife  of 
Caradog  ap  Yner  Gwent,  was  mother  of  St.  Machutus 
Machud  or  Malo  Bishop  of  Aleth  and  Patron  of  Kil- 
macud,  a  church  near  Dublin.  St.  Malo  was  bom  on 
Easter  Sunday,  a.d.  547,  and  baptized  by  St.  Brendan, 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Ardfert  in  Ireland.  When  of 
age,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  St.  Brendan, 
then  abbot  of  Llancarvan,  in  Glamorganshire,  succes- 
sor of  Ellenius,  who  had  succeeded  St.  Cadoc,  the  first 
abbot  and  founder  of  that  monastic  college,  where  he 
died,  January  24th,  a.d.  580.    St.  Malo,  some  time  after 
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his  ordination,  was  consecrated  a  regionary  bishop  at 
Castlewent,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  afterwards  is  said  to 
have  gone  with  his  master  St.  Brendan  on  a  voyage  to 
discover  some  lonely  island  in  the  ocean,  to  lead  an  ere- 
metical  life.  They  arrived  at  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Ranc^,  then  inhabited  by  a  hermit  named 
Aron,  who  gave  hospitality  to  the  strangers,  and  in- 
duced St.  M^o  to  reside  there.  Meanwhile  St.  Brendan, 
after  journeying  for  seven  years  in  Wales  and  Brittany, 
returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  died  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 
Ardfert,  and  other  monasteries,  May  16th,  576 ;  St.  Malo 
succeeding  in  converting  the  pagan  inhabitants  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  became  the  first  Bishop,  about  576,  of  Aleth, 
the  chief  town  of  the  country,  subsequently  called 
St.  Malo,  after  its  patron.  The  aJffluence  of  the  church 
of  Aleth  excited  the  cupidity  of  Haeloc,  Goimt  of 
Nantes,  son  of  Alan  I.,  King  of  Britany.  He  razed  one 
of  the  churches  in  the  episcopal  city,  and  became  the  per- 
secutor of  its  bishop,  though  he  eventually  became  his 
friend.  St.  Columbanus  left  Ireland  a.d.  585,  taking  as 
companions  twelve  brethren  from  his  monastery  at 
Bangor,  in  Down.  St.  Malo  spent  some  time  at  Luxeuil 
with  St.  Columban,  learning  the  practice  of  his  religious 
rule,  and  on  his  return  to  Bretaigne  he  went  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  Meeting 
much  opposition  and  persecution  from  his  people,  he  fled 
with  some  followers  to  St.  Leontius,  Bisnbp  of  Saintes. 
He  went  back  after  a  time  to  Aleth,  absolved  his  sub- 
jects, and  placed  St.  Tudwal,  or  Gurwal,  his  schoolmate* 
and  disciple  of  St.  Brendan,  his  successor  in  the  See  of 
Aleth.  Returning  to  the  diocese  of  Santes,  he  stayed 
at  Archembray,  where  he  died  of  fever,  the  night  of  the 
16th  of  November,  a.d.  627.  "Lobineau  Vies  de 
Saints  de  Bretagne,"  ii.,  pp.  44-71. 

Gwendaff  H§n,^  whose  wife  was  Gwenonwys,  daugh- 
ter of  Meirig  ap  Tewdrig,  King  of  Glamorgan,  was  one 
of  the  sons  of  Emrys  of  Letavia.     Two  of  their  sons  are 


^  Gwendaff  Hen,  in   the  Annorican      a  female  name,  and  the  name  of  his  wife 
Genealogy  annexed  to  this  chapter,   is      Gwmonicyi  is  misplaced, 
printed  by  mistake  in  italicsy  as  if  it  were 
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numbered  among  the  Cambrian  saints.  Mugant,  or 
Meugan,  a  disciple  of  St.  lUtyd's,  a  member  of  his 
community,  and  subsequently  under  St.  Dubricius,  at 
Caerlleon  on  Usk.  In  his  old  age  he  retired  to  Ynys 
Enlli  or  Bardsey^,  where  he  died.  He  is  the  titular  of 
St.  Moughan's  in  Monmouthshire  and  Llanyeugan,  in 
Breconshire,  where  the  largest  yew  trees  in  Wales 
flourish  in  its  ancient  cemetery.  Two  poems,  still  ex- 
tant, were  written  by  Mugant,  and  the  Hymn  of 
St.  Mugint  of  Futema,  or  Wbithem,  in  the  "  Books  of 
Hymns,"  an  Irish  MS.  of  the  ninth  century,  was  pro- 
bably of  his  composition,  and  shows  that  he  was  also 
connected  with  Candida  casa,  but  at  a  period  after 
the  retirement  to  Cluain  Conaire,  or  Cloncurry,  in  Kil- 
dare,  of  its  abbot  Monnine,  or  Nenio,  son  of  Dubhtach 
mac  ua  Lugair,  chief  Druid  of  Leaghaire  Mac  Niell, 
K.  I. 

EwAN  Hevyn  or  Howtn/  the  other  son  of  Gwendafi 
H^n,  graduated  in  the  same  Cambrian  schools  as  his 
brother.  He  was  also  an  ecclesiastic  connected  wiA 
Bardsey,  and  subsequently  a  bishop.  Very  little  is 
known  of  his  history,  which  can  be  only  traced  in  the 
wide-spread  veneration  paid  to  his  memory.  St.  Ewan's 
Church  existed  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Bristol; 
it  was  lately  pxilled  down  by  the  ciyic  authorities,  to 
give  room  for  the  Council  House  built  on  its  site. 
St.  Ewan  or  Owan's  Churches,  in  Gloucester  and  Here- 
,  ford,  were  destroyed  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A  church  of  St.  Ewan,  now  turned 
into  a  dwelling-house,  still  exists  at  Chepstow.  Traces 
of  this  saint,  imder  the  name  Uny  or  Euny  and 
Ewinus,  are  found  in  Cornwall.  St.  Uewan's  Rock,  at 
an  ancient  ferry  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Wye,  is  another  monument  of  his  memory.  In 
the  city  of  Dublin  we  find  St.  Audoen's  Church,  which, 
if  not  of  a  much  earlier  date,  was  like  its  neighbour, 
St.  Werburgh's,   erected  by  the  Bristolian  colony  at 


*  St.  HeTin,  or  Ewin,  is  titular  of  tho  26th  day  of  June,  which  ia  an  ancient 
church  of  Aberdaron,  in  Carnarvonshire.  and  established  evidence  of  the  pfitroa 
A  cattle  fair  is  held  there  annually  on  the      day  of  this  forgotten  saint. 
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Dublin.  Ewan  or  Owan,  in  cartular  writings  became 
Audoenus  or  Audoen,  and  thus  the  memory  and  cxiltus 
of  the  Cambro-Britifih  saint  insensibly  merged  into  that 
of  the  later  and  more  known  St.  Audoenus,  Archbishop 
of  Bouen,  who  died  August  24th,  a.d.  683.  Mr.  Kers- 
lake  of  Bristol  has  done  good  work  in  rescuing  the 
memorials  of  one  of  the  tutelary  saints  of  that  city  from 
utter  oblivion. 

St.  Samson,  son  of  Amon  Ddu  son  of  Emrys,  a 
disciple  of  St.  Ulutus,  was  abbot  of  Caerworgom,  or 
Uan  Htutmaur,  after  540,  "  Cambro-British  Saints," 
296.  He  was  ordained  by  St.  Dubritius.  He  was  first 
abbot  of  St.  Peiros  Monastery  at  Ynis  Echni,  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  elected  after  the  death  of  Piero  son  of 
Caw  of  Strathcluyd,  North  Wales.  While  in  this  monas- 
tery some  religious  Scots,  learned  men,  returning  home 
from  their  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  came  for  hospitality  to 
St.  Samson.  He  was  so  struck  with  their  learning  and 
virtue,  that  he  determined  to  go  to  Ireland  with  them. 
He  remained  there  but  a  short  time,  and  the  place  where 
he  resided  must  have  been  not  far  away  from  the  sea-shore, 
"  Liber  Landa£F,"  life  of  St.  Samson,  p.  297.  It  was 
most  probably  at  Balgryffin,  between  Dublin  and  Mala- 
hide,  where  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Samson  formerly 
existed  till  it  was  pulled  down  to  build  BalgryflSn 
House;  the  abandoned  cemetery,  with  distinct  traces 
of  the  old  church,  still  remain,  the  only  memorials  of 
the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Dol.  On  his  arrival  at  Ynis 
Echni,  Umbraf ael  uncle  of  Samson  who  had  become 
a  monk,  was  sent  as  abbot  to  this  monastery,  in  place 
of  its  late  abbot,  miracxilously  restored  to  health  by 
St  Samson,  on  account  of  which  the  monks  were  re- 
luctant to  allow  him  to  leave  them.  He  got  their 
consent  to  return  only  on  condition  of  his  promising 
to  send  one  of  his  community  to  take  his  own  place 
over  them.  Some  time  after  his  return  St.  Samson 
was  consecrated  bishop  by  St.  Dubritius.  About  the 
year  546  or  547,  accompanied  by  his  kinsman  and  the 
deacon  St.  Magloire,  he  sailed  for  Armorica.  Landing 
at  the  estuary  of  the  River  Le  petit  Gouyon,  he  cured  a 
woman  of  leprosy,  and  her  grateful  husband  Privatus 
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gave  him  a  site  for  his  monastery^  which  was  subse- 
quently called  Dol,  and  until  recently  a  bishopric.  His 
name  appears  in  the  Benedictine  Martyrology  at  Julj 
28 — ^^In  Britannia  minori  depositio  Sancti  Samsooifl 
Dolensis  Episcopi  qui  Privati  hospitis  sui  uxorem  a 
lepra,  filiamque  ejus  a  daemone  vexatam  optatse  sanitati 
restituit" 

About  the  year  654  St.  Teilo,  of  Uandaff,  flying 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Yellow  Pestilence  Y  Fad  Velen, 
came  to  Armorica,  and  was  the  guest  of  his  kinsman 
St.  Samson  at  Dol,  until  he  was  able  to  return  to  his 
own  church  in  Wales.  A  year  before  the  turival  of 
Samson  in  Armorica,  Howel  son  of  Budic  the  first,  son 
of  Aldroen  king  of  Armorica,  died.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Howell  the  second,  who  was  slain  in 
547  by  his  own  brother  Canao  Conabert  Conan,  or 
Conomor,  who,  in  the  same  year,  slew  another  brother, 
Gueroc  or  Warroc.  Budoc,  Count  of  Vannes,  father 
of  St.  Oudoceus,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  subsequently 
king  of  Armorica,  was  also  slain  by  his  unnatuial 
brother,  and  Maccliau,  Magliayus,  or  Maglovius,  the 
youngest,  owing  to  his  having  retired  to  a  cloister, 
through  the  exertions  of  Felix,  Bishop  of  Nantes,  with 
difficulty  escaped  the  same  fata  Indual  or  Alan  only 
son  of  Howel  fled  to  Paris,  to  the  court  of  Childebert, 
where  he  was  detained,  and  Canao  established  his  power 
through  the  provinces  of  Bretaigne,  "Daru  Hist  de 
Bretaigne,'^  vol.  i.,  p.  157.  To  avenge  the  conduct  of 
Childebert,  in  protecting  his  nephew,  he  gave  refuge 
to  Chramnus  son  of  Childebert,  who  h^  revolted 
against  his  father.  In  the  year  660,  at  the  instance 
of  St.  Samson,  Childebert  sent  two  armies  into  Bre- 
taigne— one  led  by  Indual,^  accompanied  by  St  Sam- 
son. He  thus  recovered  the  Duchy  of  Rennes,  defeating 
Comor,  son  of  Canao;  and  the  other  army  defeated 
near  St.  Males  Canao,  who  lost  his  throne  and  his  life 
in  this  engagement.  Chramnus  when  about  to  escape  in 
a  vessel  lying  at  anchor  was  also  captured,  and  by  order 

^  The  restoration  of  Indual  to  the  throne  the  Life  of  St.  Samson.  The  account  in 
of  hu  father  is  described  as  in  the  text  of      the  Life  of  his  brother  St  Leonaire  sap 
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of  his  unnatural  father  was,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
shut  up  in  a  cabin  which  was  set  on  fire,  and  all  miser- 
ably perished  amid  the  flames.  Indual  for  some  years 
retained  Rennes;  his  uncle  Maccliau  left  the  cloister, 
took  back  his  wife,  and  got  himself  consecrated  bishop, 
and  then  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Bretaigne. 
Theodoric  or  Tewdric,  nephew  of  Maccliau  and  son  of 
Budic,  surprised  his  uncle,  and  slew  him  with  his  son 
Jacob  Count  of  Comuaille  in  577,  thus  avenging  the 
death  of  his  father  and  uncles.  Indual  then  took  the 
title  of  king  Alan  the  Second,  but  his  power  did  not 
extend  beyond  Rennes,  his  own  patrimony.  Canobert 
son  of  Canao  was  Count  of  Nantes ;  his  brother  Comor 
Count  of  Leon;  Warroc,  son  of  Maccliau,  Count  of 
Nantes,  was  slain  in  596  by  Childebert  king  of  the 
Franks,  ^*  Daru,"  i.,  p.  167.  Indual  or  Alan  survived 
until  594,  and  left  a  numerous  family.  Of  these,  Doth- 
wall  and  Haeloc  were  Dukes  of  Nantes ;  Grallo  Duke  of 
Comuaille,  and  Budoc  Bishop  of  Dol  next  after  in  suc- 
cession to  St  Magloire  successor  to  St.  Samson ;  he  died 
November  18th,  a.d.  600.  Howel,  the  eldest  son,  was 
King  of  Bretaigne,  and  died  512.  In  the  year  555  St. 
Samson  went  to  Paris,  when  he  made  so  favourable  an 
impression  on  King  Childebert,  that  he  established  him 
in  the  See  of  Dol  as  its  first  bishop,  conferring  on  that 
See  privileges  and  possessions  which  appertained  to  that 
church  untu  its  suppression,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  legends  of  St  Samson  and  St.  Magloire 
agree  m  the  statement  that  Childebert  was  the  founder 
of  the  See  of  Dol,  "  Lobineau  Vies  des  Saintes  de  Bre- 
taigne," i.,  p.  233.     In  the  year  557  a  council  was  held 

that  he  concealed  Indual  in  hia  church,  and  and  then  he  Bought  another  victim.  ^  The 

sent  him  off  by  stealth  to  Paris.    Canao  crimes  of  Canao  have  acquired  for  him  an 

came  to  slay  him,  and  finding  that  he  was  unenviable  notoriety.    He  is  the  original 

gone,  in  his  rage  he  struck  the  abbot  a  Blue  Beard  of  the  early  romances,  which, 

heavy  blow.    He  then  rode  away,  and  with  the   equally  old  British  stoir  of 

his  horse,  participating  the  frenzy  of  its  Jack  the  Giant-kiUer,  and  others  of  the 

master,  dashed  down  a  precipice,  and  same  period,  have  been  relegated  to  the 

perished  with  its  rider.     Canao  compelled  nursery  and  infant  school,  where  for  cen- 

Trafina,theproteg^of  St.Gildasof  Ruis,  turies  they  did  good  work  in  exercising 

widow  of  his  brother  Howel,  to  marry  the  powers  of  imagination.    A  more  utili- 

him.    After  a  while  he  murdered  her  and  taiian  hard-and-fast  generation  may  not 

herfionTreuchmar.  As  often  as  he  got  tired  act  wisely  in  consigning  these  old-world 

of  his  wife,  she  met  Ihe  fate  of  Trufina,  stories  to  oblivion« 
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in  Paris :  St.  Samson  was  present,  and  subscribed  his 
name  to  tbe  acts  as  ^^  Ego  Samson  peccator  Episcopus 
consensu!  et  subscripsi."  In  the  following  year  he  re- 
turned to  Dol,  where  he  lived  some  time  longer  in  the 
exercise  of  his  episcopal  duties.  The  Channel  Islands 
were  evangelized  by  his  labours,  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Samson  in  Guernsey  records  his  presence  and 
memory.  Some  pagan  rites  observed  in  these  islands 
on  New  Year's  Day  were  abolished  through  his  exer- 
tions. Worn  out  with  age  and  labours,  and  finding  his 
end  at  hand,  he  designated  St.  Magloire  his  successor; 
having  received  from  his  hand  the  Holy  Viaticum,  he 
died  at  Dol,  amid  his  brethren,  on  the  28th  day  of  July, 
A.D.  565,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

The  chief  disciples  of  St.  Samson  were  St.  Magloire, 
his  cousin-german  and  successor;  St.  Budoc,  son  of 
Induael  or  Alan  the  First,  king  of  Bretaigne,  successor 
of  St.  Magloire ;  St.  Similien  Abbot  of  Taurac ;  SS.  Eth- 
byn*  and  Grwenole  Junior,  both  of  Taurac  and  St.  Mawon, 
Mevanus  or  Meen,  son  of  Gynan  Garwyn,  ap  Cadell 
Deymloog,  abbot  of  Gael,  who  died  June  21st,  a.d.  617. 

St  Samson  was  buried  at  Dol,  and  subsequently  his 
relics  were  enshrined  in  that  church,  where  they  remained 
until  the  Norman  invasion.  During  the  reign  of  Lothaire, 
Salvator,  Bishop  of  Aleth,  translated  them,  with  the  bodies 
of  many  other  saints,  to  Paris.  A  portion  was  left  at  Dol, 
which  were  transferred  to  a  new  shrine  in  1579,  over  the 
high  altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  Dol,  but  they  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  Revolution  of  1793.  Another  portion 
was  preserved  at  Orleans.  Those  in  Paris  were  kept  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Magloire,  but  they  have  been  trans- 

^  Ethbyn,  a  disciple  of  St.  Samson,  and  October,  about  the  year  618,  at  the  age  of 

by  him  orduned  a  deacon,  became  a  monk  eighty-three,  and  was  buried  before  tk 

in  564  under  the  Abbot  GuenoW,  Junior,  altar  in  his  oratory.     The  "  Maitvrology 

at  Taurac.    In  the  year  660  this  abbey  of  Dunegal "  gives  his  feast  at  Octobff 

was  devastated  by  the  Franks,  who  had  19,    "  Ethbinus  abbot"  simply,  as  tbcf 

conquered  Maine  up  to  the  frontiers  of  appear    to    have   had   no    idea  of  bis 

Bretaigne  in  496.  Ethbyn,  after  a  pilgrim-  history  (V.  "  Lobineau  Vies  dcs  Saints 

age  to  Jerusalem,  fled  to  Ireland,  where  de  Bretaigne,'^   vol.  ii.,    p.  27)-    '^' 

he  dwelt  for  twenty  years  in  a  forest  "Benedictine  Martyrology  of  Menard, 

called  Necth,  somewhere  in  Leinster,  and  October   19,  has  **In  ffibernis  Saneu 

probably  near  Kildare,  or  perhaps  Gallen  Ethbini  abbatia  Nectensis  disdpuH  Sancu 

**  of  the  Britons,"  in  the  King's  County.  Similiani."     St.  Similian*s  feast  was  the 

He  died  amid  his  brethren  on  the  19th  of  16th  day  of  June. 


.YR. 


an  Vendigraid,  Constantine  the  Blessed  or  Welcome ;  sent  on  the  in-  = 
]  of  the  hritons  against  the  Saxons  by  hia  brother  Aldroen  before  429. 
tied  at  Cemiw,  or  Cornwall,  Herefordshire ;  murdered  at  the  chase  by 
circa  442. 


F«VfeUssher,"Brit. 

Ec.  Ant.'* 

cap.  zii.,  p.  426. 


*endragon,  Con-  = 
he  Britons,  Dux 
ira ;  poisoned  A.D. 
Xatanleod,  si.  by 
Lons,  A.D.  508). 


Y^ainCf  d.  of 
Amlawd, 

K.  in  North 
Britain. 


80  Constans,  C^tennan 
Vichan,  or  Junior. 
K.  B.  4^2 ;   81.  at  the 
instigation  of  Yortl- 
ghem,  A.  D.  447. 


80  Eyrbyn,  of  = 
Dyvnaint 
in  Armo- 


a,  slew  Hcngist 

li,  A.  D.  489. 

Dt."  cap.  xiii., 
515- 


82  Iestyn,  K.  of  Llaniest^rn  in 
Anglesey,  or  Justinian ; 
si.  at  Bardsey  by  his  ser- 
vants, Aug.  24,  529. 


I    I 


GWCH, 

d.of 
Cyngar. 


8x  Geraint,  of  Dyvnaint,  %\.~=EnjrdeL 


at  Longborth,  A.  d.  530. 
YsGYN,  of  Llanesgin, 
Monmouth. 


Url 
Ynial. 


=  I.  Gtoen,  dau.  =  2.  Deciir^  dau.  of  —  3.  Haurtllat  dau.  of 
of  Cyner  of  Muiredach  Howel, 

CaerGwach.        Muinderg,  K.  of  K.  of  Armorica. 

UUad,  A.  D.  479. 


82  Cado,  disciple  of 

St.  Garmon, 

Bishop  of  Man, 

Sept.  21. 


[en,  of 
dlsci- 
Sletty, 
id. 


•83  Cybi,  or  CuBius, 
of  Llangiby,  or 

Holyhead, 
April  25,  Nov.  8. 


83  Sanctan,  Bp. 
of  Kilsanctan, 
Co.  Dublin, 
May  9. 


83  Matoo 
the 
pilgrim, 
Apr.  25. 


83  Mblgan,  St.Melgasus 
de  Britania,  Oct.  26. 
Qy,  Melain,  Bp.  of  Vannes, 
Jan.  6,  530. 


80  Emrhys  Wledig,  or  Ambrosius  Aure- 
lius,  K.  B.;  slew  Vortighem,  a.d. 
481 ;  poisoned  by  Eopa,  a  Saxon, 
A.D.  500. 


81  Iltutus,  or  Illtyd,  Varcog, 
"  the  Knight  "  ;  left  his  wife 
7Vf>»iA/</;  Decame  a  monk;  d. 


Vide 


Nov.  7,  A.D.  560. 

'  Cambro-Brit.  S."  p.  467. 


80  Eurdill.    I'C.-B.  S."  =  Pepiau  ap  Ytbyn 


3x2,  Lib.  land, 
pp.  314.  496 


Cynvin,  K.  of 

Ergint 
"Lib.Lla 


ap  Caradog, 
ofErgyng. 


^ 


Sfi." 


81  Dyvrio.  or  DuBRrniTS, 
first  Bishop  of  Llandaff ; 
b.  437 ;  d.  Nov.  4,  512, 
or  522 1  aet.  85. 


<2,  dau.  of  Meirig 
ap  Tewdrig. 
Lib.  Llandaf," 
p.  297. 


I. 


li  Gwv< 


dno. 


Mablrhys,  came 
to  Bardsey.  A.  d. 
of  Llanvaelrhys, 
Jan.  X. 


81  Teudor  Mawr  = 

I 


Canna,  wife  of  Sadwm  a] 
nys ;  her  son  by  Galgu 
was  Elian  Gbimiad. 


I 


rvDKCHO,  Dec.  17, 

of  Garthbibo. 
Tegvedd, 


82  Tathan,  or  Ta- 

THEUS, 

ofLIandathan, 
Glamorgan. 


82  Sanson,  Abbot  of 
Caerworgonn.  a.d. 
540.  "  C.-B.  S."  p. 
296;  Bishop  of  Dol, 
546;  d./0«/s65,  aet. 


Bica- 


82  Teithal 


HeU 


=  Morivyddj 

dau.  of 

Grald^. 


W.'i^'^.- 


G'wenteirbron=-  ^Eneas  Llyddau, 
I       of  Letavia. 

:  Cadvan,  first  Abbot  of 
Bardsey. 


81  VuBVMfKEL  —  Affrella 


became  a 

monk  in  Ireland. 

"Lib.  Land." 

p.  297. 


dau.  of 
Meirig  ap 
Tewd' 


rifif  ap 
V(uig. 


Teydem. 
Tudwall. 
Tcwdor,  V.  664. 
86  Marchell  of  Garth - 
madxyn. 


I 


82  Magloire,  Bp.  of  Dol ; 
d.  Oct.  24,  A.D.s86,st.8o. 


Divnog. 

Trinio, 
of  Llantrinio, 
Montgomery, 

A.D.  5x6. 


IN,  of  Bardsey  == 


i2  LvNAD,  or  LuNAPius,  of  Bardsey, 
Bishop,  disciple  of  Dubritius. 
"  Lib.  Lan."  351  c.  409,  624. 


:t.  of  Comuaille.  "Daru.  Hist. 
e  Bretaigne,"  i.,  p.  179. 


LoNio  Lawhir, 
Llandinan, 
Montgomery. 


8x  Pbdrwn  ==  Gwgan, 

a  monk      "C.-B.S.' 
in  Ireland.  P*503. 


82  Padarn  III..  Bishop  of  Llanpadarfl, 
538 ;  came  trom  Bnttany,  524 ;  dkd 
April  X5,  559. 
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lated  before  1836  to  the  Church  of  St  Jaques  du  Haut 
Pas,  in  the  same  city,  "Lobineau,"  i.,  p.  238.  Modern 
Welsh  writers  believed  that  St.  Samson  was  buried  at 
Llantitmaur,  St.  lUutus'  Church,  at  Caerworgorn.  That 
may  be  true  of  Samson,  son  of  Caw,  who,  according  to 
another  account,  when  driven  from  the  north  by  the 
Saxons,  retired  not  to  Armorica,  but  more  probably  to 
the  College  of  St.  Iltut,  and  there  ended  his  troubled 
life. 

The  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Britons  of  Armorica 
shows  brothers  and  a  sister  of  St.  Samson  founders  of 
churches  in  Wales ;  their  cousin  Cadvan,  first  abbot  of 
Bardsey,  whither  he  brought  from  Bretaigne  a  swarm  of 
monks  and  clerics  after  the  year  516.  It  became  a  cele- 
brated sanctuary  of  religion  and  learning  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries — so  much  so  that  it  was  called  the 
Rome  of  Britain.  His  first  cousin  Llewdad  was  its 
second  abbot.  His  father  Alan  was  also  a  monk  in  the 
same  monastery,  as  was  also  his  son  Lynab,  or  Luna- 
pius,  subsequently  a  bishop,  and  patron  of  Llandinabo, 
in  Herefordshire,  "  Lib  Llan.'',  pp.  351,  409,  624,  &c. 
Pedron,  or  Pedredin,  an  Armorican,  whose  wife's  name 
was  Gugan,  following  the  example  of  many  of  his 
countrymen,  left  his  home  and  family  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  the  service  of  God  in  Ireland,  where  he  lived  many 
years  in  a  monastery.  His  son  Padam,  some  time  after, 
m  A.D.  524,  came  over  to  Britain  with  a  colony  of 
monks.  With  these  were  also  his  kinsman  Tydecho, 
Corus,  and  Hitenlan ;  they  also  settled  at  Bardsey,  off 
the  coast  of  Cardiganshire.  Padam,  with  a  large 
number  of  disciples,  subsequently  settled,  a.d.  538,  at 
Llanbadam  Maur,  near  Aberystwith,  of  which  he  was 
abbot.  He  soon  after  went  over  to  Ireland  to  visit  his 
father,  and  while  there  he  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  two  reguli  whose  armies  were  about  to  engage 
in  deadly  strife.  Padarn  returned  to  his  brethren  in 
Wales,'  and  soon  again  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem with  St.  David  and  St.  Teilo.  After  his  return, 
about  545,  Caradog  Vreichbras,  taking  advantage  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  went  on  a  military  expe- 
dition to  Armorica.     It  is  alleged  that  Padam  accom- 

4th  8EB.,  VOL.  y.  3  £ 
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panied  him  there,  and  Caradoc  is  stated  to  have  placed 
him  in  the  See  of  Vannes — a  very  irregular  and  im- 
probable proceeding.  Archbishop  Ussher  is  responsible 
for  this  part  of  the  history  of  St  Padam,  which  is  now 
believed  to  be  without  any  real  historic  foundation. 
St.  Padam,  or  Paternus,  was  undoubtedly  a  bishop  at 
Llanpadammaur,  and  died  in  that  church  on  the  15tn  of 
April,  A.D.  559.  There  were  other  ecclesiastics  of  the 
same  name,  and  their  history  as  usual  has  been  to  some 
extent  confounded.  The  first  was  Patem*  or  Pern,  under 
whose  guidance  St  Patrick  Magonius  was  for  some  time 
after  the  death  of  St  Martin,  in  402.  St.  Patem  was 
placed  by  Conan  Meriadog  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  See 
of  Vannes,  which  he  made  the  seat  of  government  when 
he  became  an  independent  ruler.  Having  attained  the 
age  of  ninety  years,  he  died  at  Vannes,  April  16th, 
A.D.  448.  Another  Patem  succeeded  him;  there  is 
nothing  known  of  his  history,  except  that  his  consecra- 
tion was  the  occasion  of  the  Synod  of  Vannes  held  in 
465  by  St.  Perpetuus  Bishop  of  Tours.  A  contem- 
porary of  the  Cambrian  Paternus  was  another  Paternus, 
Bishop  of  Avranches,  consecrated  in  France  by  St. 
Germanus  Bishop  of  Rouen,  when  in  advanced  age, 
about  A.D.  547;  he  died  in  550. 

St.  Magloire,  son  of  Umbrafael  who  ended  his  days 
in  a  monastery  in  Ireland,  and  Affrella,  daughter  of 
Meirig  ap  Tewdryg,  king  of  Glamorganshire,  was  suc- 
cessor of  his  cousin  St.  Samson  in  the  See  of  Del.  He 
preached  the  Gospel  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  where  he 
founded  a  monastery  in  which  he  died,  in  ms  eightieth 


*  Some  Armorican  ecclesiastics  came  to  tery  of  Gtdc-Sezni  there,  ahoui  tie  yaar 

Ireland  with  St.  Patrick  in  the  early  part  629.   **  Lanigan,"  vol.  i.  cap.  viL   "Th« 

of  his  career.    One  of  these  was  Sizenius,  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,"  Henness^B 

or  Sezin,  called  Sessin  in  the  "Martyr-  tronsUtion,p.407,8peak8of  "St.Patncrs 

ology  of  Dunegal,"  August  31st  his  festi-  Franks,"  fifteen  hrothers  and  one  sister, 

val.     He  was  bom  a.d.  402 — much  later,  The  names  of  these  are  given,  and  souaj 

however — and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  of  their  churches  in  the  north  and  wwt  of 

years  he  went  to  Bome.     He  came  to  Ireland  are    mentioned.     Of  these  was 

Ireland  subsequently,  and  was  appointed  Winnoc  or  Gwethenoc,  son  of  Brag«n, 

a  missionary  in  Hy  Garrchon,  now  the  and  founder  of  Landevenec.  These  were 

east  side  of  Wicklow.   In  477  he  returned  missionaries,  chiefly  under  St  P»tri»» 

with  seventy  disciples,  it  is  said,  to  his  Mac  Calphium. 
native  country,  and  founded  the  monas- 
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year,  October  24,  586.  One  of  his  disciples  St.  Louth- 
eim  was  bom  west  of  the  Severn,  his  British  name 
was  Uewchaim^  an  abbot  and  bishop ;  his  festival  was 
January  11th.  He  was  descended  of  an  old  Cambrian 
family,  derived  from  Cunedda  Wledig.  His  father 
Hugarvel  son  of  Cyndrwn,  regulus  of  Uystinwennan 
at  Caer  Einion  Montgomery,  probably  shared  the 
same  fate  as  his  brothers,  Cynwraith  slain  by  the 
Saxons  of  Mercia  while  defending  the  town  of  Tren 
in  Shropshire,  and  Cyndellyn  regulus  of  East  Powys, 
the  friend  and  protector  of  the  exiled  bard-king  Lly- 
warch  H^n,  whose  friendship  he  records  in  a  poem 
in  the  "Red  Books  of  Hergest,"  xvi.,  printed  in  the 
"  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,"  ii.  p-  279,  &c.  Cyn- 
dellyn was  slain  also  at  Tren  in  defence  of  his  terri- 
tories, and  was  interred  in  Bas  Church,  north  of 
Shrewsbury,  as  is  stated  in  the  Mamawd  of  Llywarch 
H^n.  Llewchaiam,  son  of  Hugarvel,  became  an  ec- 
clesiastic and  a  disciple  of  St.  Magloire,  whom  he 
survived,  and  died  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  Three 
churches  in  Wales  bear  his  name — ^Llanllewchaiam  on 
the  Severn,  and  Llanmerewig  in  Montgomery,  and  Llan- 
Uewchaiarn  in  Carnarvon.  These  are  the  only  records 
of  his  existence  in  Wales,  while  his  name  survives  in 
Bretaigne.  His  relics  were  conveyed  to  Paris  in  965, 
through  fear  of  their  being  ravaged  by  the  Normans,  by 
Salvator  Bishop  of  Evranches.  His  brothers  were  Cyn- 
haiam,  a  recluse  on  Ynys  Cynhaiam,  ofE  the  coast  of 
Carnarvon,  and  Aelhaiam,  titular  of  Llandhaiarn  in 
Carnarvon  and  Guilsfield  or  Cegidva,  in  Montgomery  ; 
he  was  a  bishop,  and  his  festival  was  kept  on  the  1st 
day  of  November. 

St.  Oudoceus,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  a  most  remarkable 


^  Llewchaiam  has  been  erroneoualy  obsenred  on  the  28th  of  April  in  the  Mar- 
identified  with  an  Irish  contemporary  tyrologies  of  Paris  and  Dunegal,  and  his 
abbot  of  nearly  the  same  name,  but  of  name  appears  in  the  English  Litanies  of 
different  import.  Lughti^em  mac  ua  tiie  seventh  century.  He  was  a  disciple 
Trato,  ancestor  of  the  Tradraighe  in  of  St.  Rhnadan  of  Lorrha  and  of  St.  Co- 
Thnomond,  now  Traddery,  an  ecclesiaa-  lumbanus  in  Bangor,  and  the  friend  of 
tical  deanery  in  the  county  of  Clare,  was  St.  Lasrean  of  LeighHn  and  St.  Ita,  who 
patron  of  many  churches  m  Lreland,  and  died  a.d.  569.  (**  Lobineau  Vies  du  SS. 
of  Kilkeasy,  in  Ossory.    His  festival  was  do  Bretaigne,"  vol.  i.  p.  lix.  348.) 
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personage  of  this  period,  bom  in  Bretaigne  a.d.  538, 
was  son  of  Budoc  Count  of  Comuaille  and  Arianwedd, 
daughter  of  Enleu  ap  Hydon  ap  Ceredig  ap  Cunedda. 
Budoc  "was  the  eldest  son  of  Howel  Rioval  or  Riothim, 
king  of  the  Britons  of  Annorica,  who  died  a.d.  545. 
He  came  to  Wales  about  the  year  530,  where  he  mar- 
ried, and  had  two  children  Dom  there — Ismael,  sub- 
sequently the  successor  of  St  David  in  the  See  of 
Menavia,  and  Teivy,  murdered  by  Tyrtuc  or  Tudrc^, 
at  Penaly.  In  the  year  537  Budoc  returned  to  Brit- 
tany, where  Oudoceus  was  bom,  and  Tewdric,  or 
Theodoric,  Count  of  Comuaille,  who  slew  his  uncle 
Macliau,  or  Magliovus,  and  his  son  Jacob  in  577. 
Budoc  was  slain  in  547  by  his  brother  Canao,  who 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  provinces  of  Bre- 
taigne. Oudoceus  was  dedicated  to  the  Church  at  the 
request  of  his  maternal  uncle  St  Teilo,  Bishop  of  Uan- 
daff,  and  some  time  after,  returning  from  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  he  took  his  orphan  nephew  imder  his 
care.  He  subsequently  became  his  successor  in  the 
See  of  Landafi,  about  a.d.  566,  and  died  on  the  2nd 
day  of  July,  612,  or,  according  to  another  authority, 
A.D.  620. 

Leonaire,  brother  of  Budoc,  was  bom  in  Great  Bri- 
tain A.D.  509,  while  his  father  was  there  with  Prince 
Arthur,  He  was  educated  in  Llaniltud  Maur,  under  its 
restorer ;  his  co-disciples  were  his  brother  Tugdual  or 
Tudwal,  SS.  Paul  Bishop  of  Leon,  Magloire  and  Samson; 
he  was  there  ordained  priest,  and  subsequently  bishop 
by  St.  Dubricius.  He  and  his  brother  Tudwal  went  to 
Armorica ;  they  landed  at  the  River  Ranc^,  at  a  place 
near  St.  Malos,  called  Pontual  or  Tudual's  bridge  in 
memory  of  that  event  Leonaire  was  in  Paris  at  the 
Court  of  Childebert  when  Canao  murdered  his  brothersi 
He  subsequently  returned,  and  died  in  his  own  monas- 
tery, July  the  1st,  a.d.  560. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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At  the  General  Quaeterlt  Meeting,  held  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Cork,  on  Wednesday,  April  5th,  1882  : 

O'DoNOVAN,  of  Lissard,  in  the  Chair ; 

The  following  Member  was  elected : — 

Rev.  Edmund  Barry,  Youghal. 

The  Treasurer's  Account  for  the  year  1881  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Meeting,  audited  as  follows : 

The  Treatwr&r  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaologieal  Association  of 
^       Ireland  in  account  with  Cash  for  the  year  1881. 

Charge. 

1881.  £      s,  d, 

Jan.  1.         To  balance  in  Treasurer's  hands, 247     1  0 

Dec.  31.        y,  Annual  subscriptions, 235  10  0 

,,  Entrance  fees  of  Fellows, 6     2  0 

„  Cash  by  sale  of  "Journal"  and  ** Annual 

Volume," 23  18  0 

,,  One  yearns  rent  of  Jerpoint  Abbey,      ...  100 
,,  Donations  and  advertisements,        ....  34     3  0 
„  Dividends  on  New  Three  per  cent.  Govern- 
ment Stocky  less  income  tax, 112  4 

£558  16     4 

4th  SBR.,  VOL.  V.  3  F 
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DiSCHABGE. 

1881.  £    t.   I 

Dec.  31.   By  postages  of  correspondence  and  book  parcels,  9  16    8 

„  Postages  of  "Journal," 8  14    2 

„  Printing  &c.,  of  "  Journal,"  for  April,  July, 

and  October,  1880, 54  17    7 

,,  Illustrations  and  engravings  for  "Journal,"  ^8  13    4 

,,  General  printing  and  stationery,     ....  12  12    6 

,,  Sundry  expenses, 10  19   2 

,,  Books  purchased, 6  18    6 

jy  Rent  and  insurance  of  Museum,     ....  20    9   0 

,,  Caretaker  of  Jerpoint  Abbey, 10   0 

,,  Collecting  subscriptions,       23    3   8 

„  Editing ''Journal,"     ........  25    0   0 

,,  Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands, 316  11    9 

£558  16   4 

Capital    Account. 

1881.  £     I.    d. 
Dec.  31.      New  Three  per  cent.  Government  Stock  invested 

in  the  names  of  the  Trustees, 380    1    3 

April  1st.,  1882. — We  have  audited  these  Accounts  and  find  them 

correct ;  balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  being  Three  Hundred  and  Sixteen 
Pounds  Eleven  Shillings  and  Nine  Pence. 

John  Blair  Browne,  )  j^tan, 

J.  G.  ROBEBTSON, 


Alderman  Day,  F.S.A.,  M.R.LA.,  contributed  the 
following  notices  of  Cork  trade  tokens  and  siege  pieces, 
and  of  stones  carved  with  representations  of  the  human 
face. 

"In  Lindsay's  Coinage  of  Ireland,  pi.  7,  No.  151,  a  siege  piece  is 
figured,  showing  a  plain  reverse ;  and  in  a  stamp  upon  its  obverse,  within 
a  beaded  circle,  the  word  '  Corke,'  having  two  palm  branches  beneath 
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and  a  crown  above.  This  has  hitherto  been  classed,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Lindsay,  as  a  siege  piece  of  the  reign  of  Charles.  But  through  the 
kindness  of  Captain  Newenham  of  Maryborough  House,  Cork,  I  am 
enabled  to  exhibit  eight  Cork  tokens,  six  of  these  struck  with  a  stamp 
very  similar  to  that  in  Lindsay,  and  three  of  the  six  almost  identical 
with  his  siege  piece.  On  one  of  these  the  stamp  is  blurred,  and  the 
object  above  the  lettering  might  be  mistaken  for  a  crown ;  but  on  all  the 
others  the  stamping  is  most  clear,  and  instead  of  a  crown  there  is  a 
leopard's  head.  In  closely  comparing  this  circular  stamping,  the  use  of 
three  distinct  dies  can  be  detected ;  and  it  is  possible  that  another  die, 
having  a  crown  surmounting  the  word  *  Corke  *  was  also  in  use,  as  the 
well-known  accuracy  of  Mr.  Lindsay  has  never  been  questioned. 

**  I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe  the  tokens  which  I  have  numbered 
1  to  8. 

''Nob.  1  and  2  are  trade  tokens: — 

"  Obverse :  *  William  Ballard,  his  penny  in  Cork,  1677.' 
^^ Reverse:  The  royal  oak,  in  which  is  the  king  and  three  crowns, 
and  beneath  a  horse  and  foot  soldier. 

''Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  are  also  tokens 
of  William  Ballard,  which  are  counter- 
struck  with  the  siege  piece  stamp,  and 
are  all  struck  from  the  same  die,  viz., 
'Coeke'  between  the  leopard's  head  and  I 
palm  branches.  One  of  them  is  here 
engraved : — 

**  Nos  6,  7,  and  8,  might  be  classed 
with  Mr.  Lindsay's  siege  piece ;  the 
reverses  in  all  are  plain.  The  obverses 
are  struck  with  the  small  circular  stamp,  but  aU  three  from  different  dies. 


ewfj 


Token  of  William  Ballard,  re-struck  with 
"  Corke  "  and  leopard's  head. 


Siege  pieces  struck  with  "  Corke  "  and  leopard's  head. 


**  In  No.  6  the  letters  in  the  word  *  Corke'  are  interlinked.  In  No. 
7  the  letters  are  distinct  from  each  other,  although  of  the  same  flowing 
character;  and  No.  8  is  more  rude,  and  instead  of  the  leopard's  head 
has  a  defaced  mark  that  might  be  a  crown  or  anything  else.  We  learn 
from  this  little  hoard  that  small  change  must  have  been  so  scarce  in 
Cork,  that  the  city  authorities  counterstruck  William  Ballard's  trade 
tokens,  and  made  them  pass  current  within  the  city  walls;  and  the 
question  remains  to  be  answered.  Was  the  Uttle  city  stamp  used  for 
money  of  necessity  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  or  did  it  first  appear 
upon  our  local  coinage  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
during  the  siege  in  which  Cork  withstood  the  forces  of  William  III., 
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A.  D.  1689-90?  The  occuirence  of  the  stamp  on  Ballard's  tokeni  of 
1677  would  seem  certainly  to  point  to  the  later  date.  Possiblj  if  the 
records  of  the  town  council,  horn  1643  to  1690,  which  are  unhappily 
lost,  were  resovered,  some  minute  of  council  would  be  found  that 
would  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject;  but  without  docomeii- 
tary  evidence  we  can  only  allow  the  coins  to  tell  their  own  stoiy, 
and  to  draw  our  own  inferences  from  them.  The  coin  figured  in 
Lindsay  is  fractured,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  fire  of  those  here 
described.  This  splitting  of  the  coin  was  caused  by  its  subjection  to 
a  double  blow,  the  first,  while  it  severed  it  from  its  parent  block  of 
metal,  gave' it  increased  density  and  hardness;  and  when  the  second 
blow  came  that  gave  it  its  legal  stamp,  the  coin  was  fractured.  Thie 
coimterstamping  of  William  Ballard's  penny  is  a  most  interesting  addition 
to  the  seventeenth  century  trade  tokens  of  Cork. 

*'  I  have  also,  on  behalf  of  our  fellow  member,  William  J.  QiUespie, 
Esq.,  of  Whitehall,  in  the  County  Dublin,  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting 
another  trade  token  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  he  ascribes 
to  Cork : — 

**  The  obwTM:  *  James  Bration,'  in  the  field  a  haxp. 
"  HhB  rev0r9e:  *  Cork  marchant  1*  J.  B.' 

''This  coin  is  in  good  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  word 
'  Cork '  which  is  much  defaced ;  but  with  a  magnifying  glass  the 
outline  of  the  letters  that  make  up  the  word  can,  I  think,  be  de- 
ciphered.    It  has  not  before  been  noticed,  and  is  unique. 

''I  have  had  more  than  once  the  privilege  of  examining  Mr. 
Gillespie's  cabinet  of  Irish  coins,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  most  com- 
plete private  collection  in  the  kingdom,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
he  will  soon  publish  a  supplemental  list  of  Irish  trade  tokens  from 
it  that  have  been  hitherto  unpublished. 

"  In  the  Catalogue  of  Stone  Antiquities  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
are  figured,  at  page  132,  three  inscribed  altar  stones.  'They  were/ 
says  Dr.  Petrie,  *  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  peasantry  as  having 
belonged  to  the  founders  of  the  churches,  and  were  used  for  a  variety  of 
superstitious  purposes,  as  the  curing  of  diseases,  taking  oaths  upon 
them,  &c.' 

**  I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  exhibiting  one  that  was  found  in 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church  of  Brossory,  near  Enniskillen.  It  is 
a  hard,  close-grained,  black,  water-worn,  oval  boulder,  weighing  one 
pound  four  ounces,  and  flat  upon  its  upper  surface,  on  which  is  csrr^d 
in  low  relief  the  outlines  of  a  human  face.  The  eyebrows,  or  supe^ 
ciliary  ridges,  are  curved  and  well-defined ;  the  nose  is  long  and  straight; 
and  the  lips  are  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  face,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  being  kissed  by  those  who  flocked  to  the  church,  whose 
patron  saint  was  St.  Fanchea ;  she  had  a  famous  nunnery  at  Bossory 
in  the  sixth  century  (vide  O^Hanlon's  Irish  Saints).  Colgan  relit** 
that  St.  Fanchea  (AA.  SS.  Ist  January)  was  bom  at  Rathmore,  netf 
Clogher,  formerly  a  castle  and  residence  of  the  princes  of  OrgieL  Her 
brother  was  Enda^  or  Aendus,  of  Arran,  who  came  from  there,  and  erected 
a  mur  or  rath  for  his  sister  around  her  church,  the  greater  part  of 
which  remains  to  the  present  time.     It  is  more  than  probaUe  that 
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the  face  on  this  stone  was  in  some  way  identified  by  the  peasantry 
with  that  of  St.  Fanchea,  and  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, unique  as  an  altar  stone,  among  which  objects  I  would  venture 
to  class  it.  On  the  Korth  American  continent  stones  of  about  the 
same  size,  carved  to  represent  a  human  face,  have  been  found  in  grave 
mounds,  and  are  described  by  Dr.  Abbott  in  his  recent  work  on  Primi- 
tive Industry^  where  he  figures  three  from  New  Jersey,  and  one  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  material  being  steatite  of  a  dark-greenish  colour, 
and  the  features  representing  those  of  the  native  Indian  race.  While 
some  of  these  were  worn  as  ornaments,  others  had  a  tribal  value,  and 
were  venerated  as  '  great  medicines.'  They  were  taken  into  battle,  and, 
if  captured,  their  owners'  hands  would  hang  powerless  until  they  were 
recovered  or  brought  back  (Abbott,  p.  39S).  Doctor  Jones,  in  his  Explo- 
rations  of  the  Aboriginal  Eemains  in  Tennessee  (Washington,  1876), 
figures  stones  carved  with  outlines  of  the  human  face  from  grave 
mounds  in  Tennessee.  And,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Washington,  I  am  enabled  to  exhibit 
the  cast  of  a  carved  head  of  stone  from  Gambier,  Knox  Co.,  Ohio, 
which  in  some  measure  illustrates  the  Bossory  specimen ;  and  a  carved 
head  from  Mexico  of  a  hard,  mottled,  greenstone,  that  came  into  my 
collection  in  1864.  The  face  on  this  is  in  bold  relief;  the  eyebrows 
curve  upwards,  the  nose  is  arched,  and  two  V-shaped  incised  lines 
meet  at  the  point  of  the  nose  and  end  in  the  eye  sockets,  which  are 
hollow  and  empty.  As  in  all  really  ancient  Mexican  representations  of 
the  human  face,  the  forehead  is  extremely  low ;  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  Spanish  Conquest  that  the  high  foreheads  of  the  conquerors  were 
copied.  This  is  one  of  the  tests  by  which  to  discover  spurious  objects, 
as  terra  cotta  forgeries  have  been  and  are  still  made  in  quantities  to 
supply  the  incautious  collector  of  Mexican  antiquities,  and  they  invari- 
ably have  this  modem  peculiarity.  But  to  return  to  the  object  I  am 
attempting  to  describe  :  the  mouth  is  extended  wide  open,  and  the  back 
of  the  stone  is  concave,  with  holes  for  suspension.  This  was  worn  upon 
the  breast  of  the  officiating  priest,  in  the  human  sacrifices  that  formed  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  Aztec  religious  worship.  The  stone  bears  a  fine 
polish,  and  closely  resembles  jade  in  its  rich  green,  only  differing  from 
it  in  its  complete  opaqueness.  The  hollow  portions  of  the  face  have  a 
deposit  of  red,  that  may  possibly  be  old  blood-marks;  these  would  pro- 
bably come  away  if  carefully  washed,  but  objects  like  this  are  often 
better  if  left  untouched. 

"  These  mementos  from  another  continent,  while  they  throw  no  light 
upon  the  use  of  our  Rossory  stone,  yet  strangely  illustrate  it,  and  form  a 
connecting  link  of  thought  between  the  old  stone- workers  of  Ireland  and 
America.  I  have  also  brought,  to  further  illustrate  these,  an  irregular- 
shaped  quartzite  pebble,  that  has  a  natural  excrescence  upon  one  side, 
looking,  when  held  in  a  certain  position,  like  a  woman  holding  a  child 
in  her  arms.  This  came  to  me  many  years  ago  from  Tristemagh  Abbey, 
in  the  County  Westmeath,  where  it  was  much  venerated  by  the  peasan- 
try, who  believed  that  it  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and  that  it  represented 
the  Madonna  with  the  Infant  Saviour." 


^Boston,  1881.     London,  Triibner  &  Co. 
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Mr.  Cecil  Woods  said  that,  through  the  courtesy  of 
J.  J.  Harris,  Esq.,  he  had  lately,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Caulfield,  an  opportunity  of  making  an  examination  and 
measurement  of  the  only  portion  of  the  ancient  town 
wall  of  Cork  now  in  existence.  It  is  situated  to  the  rere 
of  Mr.  Harris's  premises  on  the  Grand  Parade,  by  which 
it  is  bounded  on  the  south,  and  by  the  police  barrack  in 
Tuckey-street  on  the  north.  From  the  nature  of  the 
masonry  it  may  be  a  part  of  the  early  wall  that  encircled 
the  city.  Smith  says,  vol.  i.  p.  365,  "  The  walls  are 
said  to  be  repaired  by  King  John,  but  were  originally 
built  by  the  Danes,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
English."  From  the  records  of  the  kingdom  we  learn 
that  July  8,  1218,  the  king,  addressing  the  justiciary, 
said  that,  *^he  has  been  informed  that  it  would  tend 
to  the  security  of  the  king  and  of  Ireland  if  the  city 
of  Cork  were  fortified";  and  issues  a  mandate  that  three 
years^  farm  of  the  city  be  paid  to  Thomas  Fitz  Anthony, 
the  king^s  bailiff,  for  that  purpose.  On  July  13,  1284, 
a  grant  was  made  to  the  bailiffs,  burgesses,  and  other 
good  men  of  Cork,  for  five  years  of  custom,  to  be  levied 
on  merchandise,  specified  imports  and  exports,  ^' to  aid 
them  in  enclosing  their  vil  of  CorL"  1286,  on  the 
Receipt  Roll  William  le  Ware,  citizen  of  Cork,  pays  £6 
for  license  to  break  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  1291  the 
Charter  of  Henry  III.  (1241-2)  was  confirmed  by 
Edward  I.:  "The  king  grants  them  a  custom  caDed 
cocquet,  for  rebuilding  their  walls  until  they  could 
travel  a  mile  round  their  city  in  safety."  From  this 
time  we  have  constant  mention  of  tolls  granted  for 
the  murage  of  the  city.  In  1548  the  Mayor  complains 
to  the  Deputy,  "  that  the  feerce  water  streams  beateth 
down,  now  and  then,  our  walls  and  town,  which  we  do 
daily  build"  Thus  matters  continued  until  the  siege 
of  Cork  in  September,  1689-90,  when  they  afforded 
the  last  refuge  for  a  short  time  to  the  citizens,  but 
their  shattered  condition  after  this  event  caused  them 
to  be  gradually  removed.  The  following  is  the  exact 
measurement  of  the  surviving  fragment : — It  is  3  feet 
thick,  and  inside  there  is  a  batter  of  2  inches  in  3  feet. 
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The  portion  exposed  is  about  6  feet  long.  The  rubbish 
had  to  be  removed  from  the  base  so  as  to  see  the  nature 
of  the  masonry,  which  was  of  large  stones,  secured  by 
the  insertion  of  smaller  ones  in  a  very  consolidated 
mortar.  This  operation  was  necessary  from  the  fact 
that  some  time  ago  a  few  miscreants  had  endeavoured 
to  destroy  the  wall,  and  before  they  were  discovered 
had  perpetrated  much  mischief.  Mr.  Wood's  remarks 
were  illustrated  by  a  plan  of  the  locality. 

Mr.  T.  Broderick  sent  an  account  of  a  cave 
which  he  explored  in  the  townland  of  Greenville, 
midway  between  Mount  Bellew  and  Castleblakeny, 
Co.  Gralway. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1869  I  explored  a  very  remarkable  cave  in  the 
townland  of  Greenville,  midway  between  Mount  Bellew  and  Castle- 
blakeny, one  and  a-hali  miles  from  either  place.  It  is  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  largest  fort  (Danish,  so  called)  I  ever  saw.  It 
is  surrounded  by  two  high  ramparts  of  earth,  with  a  deep  ditch  between ; 
they  are  fuUy  14  feet  high,  sloping  from  the  bottom,  and  must  an- 
ciently have  been  far  higher.  The  remains  of  a  third  rampart  is  seen, 
but  it  is  now  nearly  level  with  the  surrounding  field.  The  fort  is  cir- 
cular, and  has  an  area  of  more  than  two  acres,  including  the  ramparts, 
Nearly  in  the  centre  is  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  to  which  you  go  down 
by  three  or  four  steps,  and  about  which  there  are  several  l^ge  un- 
chiseled  slabs  lying  about,  evidently  the  remains  of  some  building 
over  the  mouth.  The  cave  is  made  in  the  form  of  three  sides  of  a  square, 
each  side  about  twenty-five  yards  long.  "When  I  entered  the  first  side, 
I  examined  it  closely ;  the  walls  are  built  of  pretty  large  stones  evenly 
laid,  but  without  the  slightest  sign  of  mortar;  but  at  the  mouth  there 
are  two  or  three  large  red  sandstones,  so  evenly  laid  that  I  believe  they 
must  have  been  chiseled.  The  cave  is  6i  feet  high,  6  feet  broad,  and 
covered  with  very  large  unchiseled  slabs  closely  laid,  so  that  none  of  the 
earth-covering  on  the  top  can  get  down.  At  the  end  of  the  first  side  the 
wall  is  built  across  the  floor  about  3  feet  high,  and  the  passage  very 
much  narrowed  going  to  the  other  side — so  much  so  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  could  force  myself  through.  The  next  side  runs  at  right 
angles  with  this,  and  is  built  in  the  same  way,  and  covered  with  the  same 
description  of  large  slabs;  is  the  same  length,  height,  and  breadth.  Then 
I  came  to  the  third  and  last  side,  which  is  again  at  right  angles  with 
side  No.  2.  The  end  of  this  side  is  built  across  by  a  low  wall,  and  nar- 
rowed the  same  as  No.  1 ;  and  there  was  the  same  difficulty  in  forcing 
myself  through  the  small  opening.  This  last  side  is  the  same  length, 
height,  and  breadth  as  the  other  two :  the  floors  of  all  are  level,  and 
covered  with  white  gravel.  I  had  a  torch,  but  before  I  reached  the 
end  of  the  last  side  it  burned  out,  and  I  had  to  use  matches,  which 
gave  me  but  a  very  poor  light:  however,  at  the  end  of  this  last  side, 
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I  saw  distmctly  on  the  floor  a  Blightly-raised  little  mound,  reiy  lile 
a  graye,  and  at  the  head  of  which  was  laid  a  round  red  sandstone, 
extremely  like  a  sculptured  head,  but  pockpitted  and  worn  from  age. 
I  laid  down  the  stone  where  it  had  been,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  is 
there  still.  I  intended  to  come  afterwards  and  dig  up  this  mound, 
but  having  to  leave  Mount  Bellew  shortly  after  for  Dublin,  I  never 
had  an  opportunity.  This  cave  was  never  before  entered  by  any  of  the 
people  about  further  than  the  end  of  the  first  side.  I  spoke  to  an 
old  woman  who  lived  near,  and  she  told  me  that  as  long  as  she  coold 
remember  no  one  ever  went  in  further  than  the  end  of  the  'first 
straight  passage,'  and  said  I  was  very  foolish  to  venture  further  in. 
There  is  a  deal  of  dread  by  the  people  in  the  locality  of  entering 
this  cave  at  all." 


Mr.  George  M.  Atkinson  sent  the  following  notes  on 
a  Bronze  ring  found  in  Kist,  Ballinluig,  Co.  Cork. 

**  The  circumstances  narrated  by  Mr.  David  Collins,  p.  446,  in  the 
current  volume  of  the  '  Journal,'  remind  me  that  I  have  neglected  to 
record  a  somewhat  similar  find.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  I  was  on 
a  short  visit  to  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Seymour,  then  living  at 
Ballinluig,  and  my  attention  being  attracted  by  a  bronze  ring,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  me,  informing  me  that  the  managing  man  on  the  fann, 
not  liking  the  position  of  a  large  stone  by  the  side  of  a  fence,  from 
probable  injury  to  the  cattle  that  spring,  set  labourers  to  remove  it ; 
and  in  doing  so  they  were  much  astonished  to  find  the  stone  covered 
a  small  cavity,  or  kistvaen,  containing  three  or  four  little  cups,  and 
a  bronze  ring  which  was  placed  in  the  middle.  The  manager,  finding 
the  people  idling,  smashed  these  vessels,  but  took  the  ring  to  Mr. 
Seymour,  thinking  it  was  gold.  I  took  the  opportunity  next  morning 
of  questioning  the  finder,  also  went  and  examined  the  stone,  and  a 
few  days  after  got  him  and  a  labourer  to  come  and  excavate  the  site 
for  me,  in  the  hope  to  find  the  fragments  of  the  cinerary  or  sepol- 
chral  urns.  We  found  a  few  pieces  of  common  red  earthenware,  but 
soon  after  a  small  white  clay  pipe  turned  up,  such  as  are  called  by 
the  peasantry  '  fairy  pipes,'  from  their  small  size.  The  labourer  dropped 
the  spade.  I  saw  it  was  useless  to  try  to  induce  them  then  to  go  cfn, 
for  fear  of  the  *  good  people,'  so  I  had  to  give  up  the  search.  The  pro- 
perty has  changed  owners :  my  friend  emigrated  to  Australia,  and  died 
there.  I  have  not  since  been  in  that  locidity.  The  precise  spot  of 
the  find  will  be  found  on  the  Ordnance  Map  (sheet  98,  Cork),  townland 
of  Ballinluig  West,  parish  of  Bally-Feard,  near  Einade,  Co.  Cork,  at 
about  forty  yards  from  the  public  road,  on  the  north  side  of  the  fence 
of  the  field  containing  the  avenue  to  Ballinluig  House.  The  stone 
was  a  rough  mass,  about  two  feet  square,  in  form  rudely  pyramidal. 
The  ring,  or  cof  c,  is  of  bronze ;  the  ends  have  been  broken  off.  One 
end  shows  a  hollow,  as  if  it  were  cast  with  a  core  ;  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  full  size  engraving  opposite.  It  exactly  resembles  many  of  the  gold 
objects  (without  the  cup  or  button-like  ends)  preserved  in  the  Museum 
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of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Its  original  shape  must  have  been  nearly 
circular.  It  is  formed  of  a  circular  bar,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  tapering 
to  the  extremities.  After  being  broken,  the  ends  were  closed  and  made 
to  meet.  Its  weight  is  3^  oz.  My  questions  and  anxiety  to  get  in- 
formation put  the  farm  people  on  the  alert.  I  have  two  small  stone 
balls  of  a  spherical  form,  found  at  that  time  in  the  same  field:  one  is 
formed  from  a  millstone  grit;  the  diameters  are  2f  in.  and  2^  in.;  it 
weighs  11^  oz.  The  other  is  smaller  and  not  so  well  formed  or 
rounded,  but  shows  a  similar  peculiarity  in  having  slightly-smoothed 
or  flattened  poles  :  the  diameters  are  2  in.  and  If  in. ;  it  weighs  4^  oz. 
These  objects,  if  found  in  Switzerland,  would  be  called  corn-crushers, 
hammer  stones ;  some  call  them  stone  cannon  balls,  also  sling  stones ; 
but  the  peasant  that  gave  me  one  called  them  stone  bowls,  'that  the 
gorsoons  play  with,*  alluding  to  a  game  still  common  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  consisting  of  a  contest  of  strength  and  skill,  by  throwing 
leaden  balls  over  a  given  distance.      This  field  is  called  in  the  locality 
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the  *  Camp  Field,'  from  a  tradition  that  when  Tyrone  marched  with  his 
forces  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  1601,  to  relieve  the  Spanish  General, 
Don  Juan  de  Aquila,  and  his  invading  army,  then  besieged  in  Kinsale 
by  the  army  commanded  by  Lord  Mount]  oye,  the  Lord  l)eputy,  and  Sir 
George  Carew,  Lord  President,  he,  'Tyrone,'  encamped  on  this  field. 
Mr.  Seymour,  during  alterations  in  Ballinluig  House,  found  a  stone 
4th.  ssr.,  vol.  v.  3  G 
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recording  the  date  of  its  erection.     I  append  a  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion:— 

*aOHN  ROCHE  FITZPAT 

RICK  ESqK  &  CLARA 

HIS  WIFE  BVILT  THIS 

HOVSE  IN  THE  TEAR 

1687" 

Mr.  A.  FitzGibbon  presented  to  the  Association, 
defraying  all  expenses^  the  following  continaation  and 
completion  of  the  Notes  to  the  ^*  Pedigree  of  the  White 
Eaiight/'  printed  from  the  Russel  MS.,  in  the  First 
Volume  of  the  Fourth  Series  of  the  "Journal."  A  por- 
tion of  the  Notes  were  given  with  the  Pedigree  alluded 
to,  but  were  suspended  at  page  640  of  that  Voluma  The 
first  part  of  the  note  which  ends  that  page  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence  is  here  reprinted,  in  order  to  make  intelli- 
gible the  continuation  now  given.  The  references  at  the 
head  of  each  note  are  not  to  the  pages  of  the  current 
Volume  of  the  Series,  but  to  those  of  the  First  Volume, 
above  alluded  to. 

Page  605,  line  1.—**  Ordaymd  hy  hu  hut  wiU.'' 

There  is  no  trace  of  this  will,  if  it  was  erer  made.  The  Cotter  MS.  says  that  John's 
stepmother,  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  hased  her  son's  claim  to  the  title  and  estates  of  tbe 
White  Knight  "  npon  pretence  thatpursuant  to  a  marge  settlement  with  his  ^J<^'8) 
father,  her  late  husband,  the  White  Knight's  estate  was  tb  dcTolye  upon  Gibbon,  W  soe, 
and  not  upon  him."  The  account  in  this  MS.,  although  differing  but  slightlj  from  the 
preceding  relation,  is  still  worth  reproducing.     It  is  as  follows : — 

«  Jolm,  son  of  Maurice,  by  the  daughter  of  O'Sulevan  Bear,  as  the  eldest  son  of  his 
father,  sought  to  possess  himself  of  his  inheritance  as  rightful  heire,bat  was  (^moaed  by  ^ 
Countess,  his  stepmother,  upon  pretence  thatpursuant  to  amai^  settlement  wiuihia&uer, 
her  late  husband,  the  White  Knight's  estate  was  to  devolye  upon  Gibbon,  her  son,  andttOt 
upon  him,  and  in  this  was  so  weH  supported  by  the  son  which  she  had  by  Thomss  of 
Drogheda,  her  first  husband,  and  who  was  then  Karl  of  Desmond,  that  John  was  quite 
thrown  out,  so  that  without  any  certainty  of  maintenance  he  was  compelled  to  wnder 
about  like  a  yagabond.  Nay,  such  was  the  distress  he  was  driyen  to,  that  the  tenants  who 
occupied  his  patrimony  were  strictly  chareed  by  the  Earl  of  Deemond  to  giye  him  ao 
manner  of  entertainment ;  which,  at  his,  and  the  entieatj  of  the  Lord  Barnr,  who  was  the 
brotl^er  of  this  Countess,  and  of  others  the  nobility  in  their  interest^  had  auoa  effect  that  he 
was  almost  famished,  and  had  nothing  whereon  to  subsist  but  what  he  could  procure  by 
fishing  and  fowling,  and  such  like  diyersions,  in  which  he  was  usually  aeoomponyedbT 
three  or  four  able-bodied  young  feUows  of  his  kindred  or  fosterers,  who,  in  compaasionoif 
the  miserable  condition  he  was  in,  would  by  no  means  quit  him.  Grown  weary  of  this 
manner  of  liying,  he  at  length  resolyed  to  go  and  make  his  supplication  to  hisbrotaer,  Uia 
Hying  at  Mitchelstown,  and,  putting  on  a  bold  face,  applied  to  him  for  a  liyelihood  in  his 
natiye  country,  or  otherwise  to  giye  him  somewhat  to  enable  him  to  go  and  try  hia  fottone 
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in  parts  beyond  the  seal ;  and,  tho*  his  entreaties  were  made  in  the  most  lonely  manner  to 
that  porpoae,  yet  was  not  the  brother's  good  nature  moved  in  the  least  thereat  to  grant  him 
a  supply ;  on  the  contrary,  he  behayed  in  such  an  outrageoos  manner  as  to  command  htm 
oot  of  his  sight  immediately,  and  said  he  oaght  to  be  hanged.  John  was  so  greatly  pro- 
Toked  at  this  ill  treatment  that  he  could  not  forbear  making  some  bitter  replies,  which  soe 
exasperated  the  other,  that  he  made  as  if  be  would  lay  violent  hands  open  him.  John 
thereon  made  ofT,  as  if  he  would  avoyd  strokee,  and  making  all  the  haste  he  could,  was 
pursued  by  Gibbon  to  a  considerable  distance  from  hii  house,  which  the  young  men  seeing, 
who  ss  before  usually  kept  company,  they  all  ran  to  his  rescue,  when,  finding  Gibbon,  they 
put  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  dragged  him  therewith  to  an  ashe,  then  growing  in  an  ashe 
rows  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  was  by  John  asked  what  his  brother  Gibbon  would  doa 
by  him,  were  be  in  the  power  of  his  brother,  as  the  brother  was  in  his.  To  which  Gibbon 
answered,  that  in  truth  if  he  were  he  should  never  afterwards  be  able  to  give  him  any 
trouble.  Hereupon  John,  seeing  that  the  other  would  still  persist  in  ill  nature,  caused  him 
to  be  immediately  hanged,  telling  him  such  measure  as  he  would  give,  such  should  he  have ' 
and  ought  to  receive.  And  having  thus  suddainly  put  his  brother  to  death  he  gloryed  in  the 
fact,  and  fearless  of  punishment,  took  horse  and  rode  off  immediately  to  the  town  of 
Youghall,  where,  meeting  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  making  his  complement  to  him,  the 
Earl  asked  him  for  news,  to  which  John  replied  he  had  no  other  to  tell  but  this,  says  he» 
that  I  have  this  morning  caused  Gibbon,  that  ill-natured  brother  of  yours,  to  be  hanged. 
At  which  the  Earl  began  to  laugh,  and,  thinking  the  words  were  spoken  in  jest,  sayd  if 
you  did  soe,  sure  Jack  yon  knew  he  was  as  much  your  own  brother  as  mine;  why  then 
lays  the  other,  by  G-^  it  is  true ;  and,  without  holding  a  longer  conference  with  the 
Earl,  remounted  his  horse  and  went  off  to  Dublin,  and  there  surrendered  himself  bo  tha 
Earl  of  Kildare,  then  Iiord  Justice,  and  laying  his  grievances  before  him  from  the 
beginning  to  t)ie  end,  the  matter  was  soe  well  managed  in  his  favour,  that  John  way 
acquitted  of  the  murther  of  his  brother  and  of  all  other  indictments  rekting  to  that  fact. 
And  after  all  (as  the  author  of  the  manuscript  memoirs  of  this  house  says)  he  was  marryed 
to  the  Lady  EUeanor  FitzQerald,  daughter  of  that  Earl,  and  that  he  was  by  him  alsoe 
knighted.  By  this  lady  John  had  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas,  and  alsoe  one  daughter. 
Of  Thomas,  the  younger  son,  are  descended  the  FitzGibbons  of  Ballynlandry." 

Ih.  line  18 *' Mitehelhtown:' 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  a  castle  by  one  of  the  White  Knights  at  Mitehelstown  Is 
not  now  known.  But  it  must  have  been  some  time  in  the  fifteenth  oentnry.  The  castle, 
which  was  a  square  structure,  was  evidently  a  very  strong  one,  for  it  stood  many  sieges ; 
but  in  the  civil  wars  of  1641-9,  it  was  ruined  and  dismantled.  Soon  after  this  period,  an 
Imposing  structure  was  built  by  the  then  Lord  Kingston,  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle, 
part  of  which  was  utilized  in  the  construction  of  the  new  building.  But  when  erecting 
the  present  splendid  edifice,  in  1823,  the  third  Earl  of  Kingston  ruthleasely  demolished 
every  trace  as  well  of  the  White  Knight's  Castle,  as  of  the  more  modem  mansion  erected 
on  its  site.  He  would  also  probably  have  destroyed,  if  be  could,  all  recollection  of  the 
White  KnighU  themselve^  from  whom,  through  the  marriage  of  his  ancestor  with  the 
niece  of  the  last  White  Knight,  he  had  derived  an  enormous  property.  But  recol« 
lections  of  the  White  Knights  (generally  disagreeable  recollections)  live  stiU  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  Mitehelstown.  It  is  probable  that  the  Irish  population  of  the  district  regard 
the  old  White  Knights  as  capable  of  the  same  degree  of  turpitude  of  which  Edmond  Fitz- 
John  Oge  (ob.  1608)  was  guilty,  when  he  surrendered  to  the  hands  of  bis  enemies,  for  a 
bribe  of  XI, 000,  bis  friend  and  kinsman,  the  Sugan  Earl  of  Desmond. 

When  the  first  Lord  Kingston  acquired  the  esUtes  of  the  White  Knight,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Katherine  Fenton,  niece  and  heiress  of  Maurice  Oge  FitzGibbon,  the  last  White 
Knight,  he  must  also  have  come  into  possession  of  a  mass  of  family  muniments  which  are 
not  now  forthcoming.  Local  tradition  ascribes  their  disappearance,  not  to  accident,  but  to 
design.  Caroline,  daughter  of  Richard  FitzGerald,  of  Mount  Ophaly,  Co.  Kildare,  by 
Margaret,  only  daughter  of  the  fourth  and  last  Lord  Kingston,  married,  in  1769,  to  unite 
the  eetates,  as  is  said,  her  distant  cousin,  Robert  Viscount  Kingsborough,  afterwards 
second  Earl  of  Kingston.  The  local  tradition  one  hundred  years  ago,  as  related  l>y 
Mr.  O'Brien  of  Mitehelstown,  from  the  MS.  of  his  grandfather,  written  eighty  years  since 
acGOunU  in  this  wise  for  the  disappearance  of  the  family  records  of  the  White  Knights. 

''A  dispute  occurred  between  Caroline  FitzGerald  and  her  husband,  Lord  Kings- 
borough,  in  consequence  of  his  destroying  Kildonghan  graveyard  (an  old  graveyard, 
4th  BBS.,  VOli.  I.  4  P 
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fomerly  exUtlng  In  that  portion  of  Mitchektown  demMoe,  called  the  'New  Orcbaid,'  hot 
now  entirely  levelled  and  obliterated),  in  which  her  ancestors  were  baried.  Lord  Kiags- 
borough  baried  the  most  costly  monaments  (mnniments?)  and  records  of  the  Whiu 
Knights  and  Kingston  family  nine  feet  under  the  surface ;  and  since  then,  the  place 
has  been  called  the  *  New  Orchard/  leaving  no  trace  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  or 
burial  ground.'*  The  records  seem  to  have  diMppeared ;  and  if  disposed  of  in  the  way 
here  deeenbed,  a  search  for  them  now  would  probably  prove  of  litUe  avalL 

Ih.  line  41.—"  Mt/des  to  Toughd  to  the  EarU  of  Desmond,^* 

The  narrative  leaves  ns  in  donbt  as  to  which  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond  is  here  meant, 
as  John  FitzGibbon*s  stepmother,  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  had  four  sona  by  Thomas,  the 
eighth  Earl,  each  of  whom  succeeded  to  the  title.  But  as  the  transaction  above  referred 
Ui  could  not  well  have  taken  place  before  his  stepbrother,  Gibbon,  was  of  age,  which  would 
be  about  1487-8,  the  Earl  meant  was  probably  Maurice,  the  tenth  Earl,  who  aucceeded  in 
December,  1487,  and  lived  to  1520. 

/}« lines  48-9.— -'<  Arrived  at  Dublin  with  the  Earle  of  KiUart  {yoko  tMi 
then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland") 

This  must  have  been  Qerald,  dghth  Earl  of  Eildare,  whs  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1477, 
and  died  in  1513,  having  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Deputy  several  tames  duiing  that  period. 
The  occasion  on  which  the  alleged  visit  was  made,  if  made  at  all,  was  probably  doriag 
his  tenure  of  office  in  1504 :  a  date  which  would  fairly  agree  with  the  order  of  events  ia 
the  foregoing  narrative,  as  far  as  they  can  be  connected  with  dates. 

Page  606,  line  7.—"  HUinor,  daughter  to  the  Earle  of  Kildafe:' 

There  seems  no  valid  authority  for  this  statement,  which  is  also  made  by  the  writtf  of 
the  Cotter  MS.-  There  were  only  two  ladies  named  fSlinor,  daughters  of  Earls  of  Kildan^ 
contemporary  with  the  John  FitzGibbon  above  referred  to,  namely,  EUinor,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  her  niece,  EUinor,  daughter  of  Genld,  tbs 
eighth  Earl.  But  the  first-named  lady  EUinor  was  married  to  Henry  M'Owen  O'Neill, 
and  died,  as  his  wife,  in  the  year  1497  C*  Annals  Four  Mast") ;  and  the  second  lady 
EUinor,  daughter  of  Gerald,  the  eighth  Earl,  the  lady  evidently  meant  in  the  foregoiag 
statement,  was  married  first  to  Donell  McCarthy  Reagh,  Chief  of  Muskeny  (ob.  1531  Xaad 
aeeondly,  in  1587,  to  Calvagh  O'DonneU,  Chief  of  Tirconnel,  who  died  in  1566.  Itseean 
very  unlikely,  therefore,  that  John  could  have  been  the  husband  of  either  of  theis 


7i.  line  8. — *^And  one  daughter.^ 

This  must  have  been  **  Ellen,  the  White  Knight's  doctyr,  wife  unto  John  FitzGerot 
(of  Dromana),  son  of '  Great  Garreti  *  of  the  Decies,*'  referred  to  in  thefoUowing  depoeitkaM, 
preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Lismore  Castle. 

'*  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  in  the  36th  year  of  our  Soverdgn  Lord,  King  Hemy  tbs 
eight,  and  in  the  xxvli  day  of  June,  in  presence  of  the  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Nidislas 
Bishop  of  Lismore  and  Waterford,  and  of  me  Nicholas  Killoghan,  notary.  Teyg  m^Borr, 
gentleman,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  8ir  Garret  Fitz John  and  his  son  Manrioe  [  '] 

the  article  following.  The  article  is  that  the  Countie  of  Deasses  was  ne  is  accnstoawd  to 
beare  any  gallowglaeses  ne  buonybegi;  to  any  of  the  Eris  of  Desmond,  and  to  prove  the 
south  and  troth  of  this  article  aforesaid,  the  forenamed  Teyg  M^Bory  presented  before  at 
these  records  following :  Dave  Curry  of  Ballycurryne,  of  the  age  of  vu  yeres,  sworn  od  ths 
Holy  Evangelist,  deposeth  that  Gret  Gecet  and  his  son  John  fatlier  to  this  Gerald  bov 
being,  ne  their  countries  were  never  charged  with  gallowglasses  ne  buonj'begg  to  any  tbc 
Erls  of  Desmon,  until  such  time  as  Ellen  the  White  Knights  doetyr  wife  nnto  tke'taii 
John  FHttGerei  was  taken  and  imprisoned  by'  James  Erie  of  Desmond,  and  for  tbs 
treatyse  of  her  redemption  the  contre  graunted  to  beare  the  said  gallowglasses  for  a  setioa, 
the  aforesaid  Geralt  then  beyng  present  in  the  Poors'  coantrie  ;  and  wben  he  was  at  laifs 
he  withstode  and  repugned  against  the  levying  of  the  said  galloglasses  as  he  dotb  yet  010 
this  days,  this  he  deposeth  neither  for  lowe  made  dred  ne  hath. 
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<'  WQllam  H«Dawe  of  BtlljuphojU  of  the  age  of  v"  yens  and  above,  likewise  sworn 
and  examined,  deposed  accordng  to  the  foresaid  David,  and  saith  farther  that  when  Geralt 
was  at  large  he  suffered  no  gallogiasses  neither  their  attomies  to  have  any  shvfte  or  meate 
in  that  countrie.     So  that  when  the  said  James  Erie  ctme  to  be  avenged  thereof  the 
aforesaid  Geralt  with  the  assistance  of  the  Erie  of  Ormond,  Cormok  Ogc^  Thomas  of 
Desmon  and  divers  others,  beseiged  Dongarvan,  toke  and  imprisoned  the  captaynes  of  the 
Earls  gallogiasses,  taking  the  hames  and  wepinns  of  more  than  fortie  of  them;  at  the 
which  beseiging  the  said  Earl  was  dravin  to  take  the  see  to  loghtwarde  (i.e.  towaMa 
Yooghal),  and  sum  of  his  gentilmen  willing  to  Steele  away  were  taken,  of  which  Biaorico 
of  Desmond  that  now  is  was  one,  this  he  deposeth,  &c 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •• 

*' William  (VMorihe  of  the  age  of  nye  iii^x  yeree  sworn,  deposeth  agraeing  with  the 
aforesaid  William  M'Dave,  and  further  saith  that  his  father  and  great  father seigeanta  t* 
the  Erles  of  Desmond  in  bis  ly velod  [  ]  of  oontrie  tolde  him  that  they  never  saw 

any  gallogiasses  of  the  Erls  syft  or  received  in  this  oontrie. 

'*  William  M^^Morishe  of  the  Grange  of  the  age  nye  iiii^  J^^n,  likewise  swome,  depoeeth 
that  he  knewe  and  remembered  the  tyme  of  the  Erls  of  Desmon  Manrioe,  James,  Thomas 
and  John,  and  during  their  dayes  he  never  sawe  gallogiasses  shyfte  from  any  .^rle  unto  thb 
contrie  except  only  by  James  is  tyme  when  the  said  John  FizGerod's  wyfe  was  taking  by 
him  and  then  exacted  the  said  gallogiasses  to  his  rebuke  and  theirs,  in  wkich  exaction 
repugnance  was  made  to  him  by  the  foresaid  Geralt  when  he  was  at  larger  and  the  deponent 
agreeth  with  the  foresaid  Willm  M^^Dave  in  all  other  things. 

And  for  verefyng  of  the  premises  the  aforenamed  Bishop  have  put  hereunto  his  signet 
and  the  above  named  Notary  his  sign  manual  with  the  superscription  of  his  name  the 
yere  and  day  forenamed. 

Ih.  line  9.—'*  The  Family  of  Ballylondry'' 

This  family  must  have  died  out  in  the  male  line,  as  in  the  year  1641,  according  to  the 
«  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution  "  for  the  Go.  Limerick,  the  lands  of  Ballinlondry  (or 
Ballylanders)  were  in  the  occupation  of  Miles  Magrath  of  Kilmaly,  and  Nicholas  Haly,  the 
latter  of  whom  appears  to  have  acquired  his  interest  in  the  estate  by  marriage  with  the 
beness  of  the  Ballylander^s  family,  or  by  conveyance  from  Maurice,  the  grandson  of 
Edmond  the  White  Knight  who  died  23rd  April,  1608,  and  who  was  found  (by  Inquisition 
taken  23rd  May,  1608,}  to  have  been  seized  of  Ballinlondry  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Under  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  lands  were  granted  to  William  and  John  Reeves. 

Ballinlondry  (BaUe-in-Londriff,  **  Landers- town,"  or  "  Loandres-town  ")  seems  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  Anglo-Norman  family  of  De  Lonndres,  De  Laundres,  or  Landers 
(as  the  name  is  now  written),  several  members  of  which  held  lands  in  Kerry,  Limeriok, 
Upperary,  and  Cork.  The  name  of  the  parish  of  Kilgarrylander,  Co.  Kerry,  is  written 
G^ninXondry  (Gar radh-in-Londrifff  '<  Landers'  garden"),  in  the  **Book  of  Survey  and 
Distribution  "  for  Kerry. 

Ih.  line  21. — "  The  Counteese  and  her  8(mP    (See  note  to  line  1,  p.  605). 

The  Cotter  MS.  is  not  as  correct  as  usual  in  its  reference  to  the  White  Knight,  John, 
whose  unkindness  is  above  related.  "  John,  last  mentioned/'  it  says,  *'  succeeded  his 
father  and  grandfather,  and  was  possessed  of  all  the  inheritance  left  by  them.  He  proved 
very  ni-natnred  to  his  uncles,  so  that,  like  /oAn,  Ai«  great  grandfather f  and  the  Couniese 
ofbeemond  hie  mother ^  as  before  mentioned,  he  refused  to  give  them  either  portion  or 
maintenance,  but  would  leave  them  to  the  wide  world,  and  to  shift  for  themselves,  for  he 
gave  special  charge  to  all  his  friends,  tenants,  and  followers,  not  to  give  any  of  them  a 
night's  lodging,  upon  pain  of  his  great  displeasure,  &c."  But  *<John,  his  [alleged]  great 
grandfather,"  was  not  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Desmond  (widow  of  Thomas,  the  eighth 
EarlX  but  her  stepson ;  and  it  was  her  son,  Oibbon,  who  is  sUted  to  have  refused  to  give 
his  half-brother,  the  right  heir  to  the  White  Knight's  estates,  **  any  kind  of  main- 
tenance."    Vid.  eupray  p.  605. 

Ih,  line  39, — "  Th^re  cozen  David  Oihhon'e  house  of  BaUylondery" 
The  Cotter  MS.  calls  David  their  kinsman.    He  was  in  all  probability  the  son  of 
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Thomu^  second  son  of  Sir  John,  the  White  Knight,  mentioned  (p.  606,  line  7)  as  hsTiBg 
had  to  wife  Ellinor,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  therefore  ande  to  the  three  brothen, 
John,  Thomas,  and  Gibbon,  who  are  above  represented  as  at  issue  with  their  nephew,  the 
young  White  Knight,  John,  and  consequently  grand-ande  to  the  latter.  As  before 
observed  (note  to  line  9,  p.  606),  the  family  of  B  Jlylondry  seems  to  have  become  extinct 
in  the  male  line. 

Page  607,  line  2 '^  And  mett  these  gentlemen  at  Killilong  on  the  wayJ* 

The  Ootter  MS.  writes  the  name  ".Kilclony,"  which  is  probably  the  more  correct  form. 
Kil^oney  is  iq  the  parish  of  Templemolaga,  barony  of  Condons  and  Glangibbon,  Co.  Cork, 
on  the  way  from  Ballylondry  in  the  parish  of  Cochlea,  Co.  Limerick,  to  Old  Castletown 
in  the  parish  of  Kildorrery,  Co.  Cork. 

lb.  line  21.—"  Out  of  CannaugUr 

This  shoald  be  <*  ont  of  Coonagh,'*  in  the  Co.  Limerick.    (See  next  note.) 

Page  608,  line  12.—**  The  Daughter  of  MaeDegm  ofConnagh.^' 

The  Cotter  MS.  more  correctly  8a3rs  **  of  M'Brien  of  Qnonagh,**  or  Coonagfa,  a  barony 
in  the  Co.  Limerick.  The  family  of  O'Brien  of  Coonagh  was  a  distingaisfaed  branch  of  tha 
O'Brien  stock,  descended  from  Donogb,  the  youngest  son  of  Brian  Bommha,  monarch  of 
Ireland  (slain  at  Clontarf,  A.  d.  1014).  Dr.  O' Donovan  says  "  the  chief  of  the  sept  rftbe 
O'Briens  seated  in  this  territory  (  Ui-  Cuanagh^  or  Coonagh)  took  the  name  of  MscBrico 
Cuanagh ;  and  the  chief  of  another  sept  of  the  same  family,  seated  in  the  Glen  of  Ahariagh, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Galty  mountains,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  took  the  name  of  HacBriet 
Ahariagh ;  while  a  third  branch,  seated  in  the  territory  of  Ara,  in  the  north  of  the  Co. 
Tipperary,  took  the  appellation  of  Mac-I-Brien-Ara.**  ("  Four  Mast,"  a.d.  138 1,  note  b). 
The  ruins  of  the  splendid  mansion  of  MacBrien  of  Coonagh  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  town- 
land  and  parish  of  Castletown,  in  the  barony  of  Coonagh. 

Ih  line  14. — *'  8laine  at  Knockanemoughitty^  near  Camgienyr 

The  writer  of  the  Cotter  MS.  states  that  Knockanemoughilly  was  near  Kaberdriony, 
Co.  Cork ;  and  he  was  certainly  correct.  The  place  is  now  known  as  KnockanwiahohiUy 
("  the  Boys*  hill ''),  in  the  parish  of  Kilcrumper,  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibboo,  to 
the  south-east  of  Cahirdrinny  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Glanworth.  The  Cotter  MS. 
says: — 

<<John  FitzManrice,  thus  unhappily  slain  by  his  nncle,  was  first  married  to  the 
daughter  of  M'Brien  of  Qoonagh,  and  by  her  had  no  issue;  but  after  her  decease  had  to 
his  second  wife  Penelope  Ryan,  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Ownheymulryan,  by  whom  he  bad 
issue  one  son,  named  Garrett,  who  was  at  Enockanabuhillee  slain,  near  Cahirdiimiy,  ia 
the  Co.  Cork  (and  that  in  a  conflict  with  one  Captain  Harvey),  under  the  command  of 
John,  son  of  Edmond,  the  late  White  Knight,  as  has  been  taken  notice  of  already  hi  the 
body  of  these  memoirs." 

The  Garrett  here  referred  to  is  the  Garrett  MacShane^  mentioned  in  the  aoeoont  of 
this  battle  given  in  "  Pacata  Hibemia,'*  (ed.  1810,  vol.  i.,  p.  184),  as  having  been  slain  in 
the  encounter  with  Captain  Roger  Harvey,  in  Aug.  1600,  and  was  the  lc|;itimate  bar 
to  the  title  and  estates  of  the  White  Knight,  usurp^  by  John,  the  father  of  Edmond,  the 
White  Knight.  John,  son  of  Edmond,  the  leader  in  the  fight,  must  have  died  aoan  after, 
as  he  pre-deceased  his  father  (who  died  in  1608),  without  issue. 

Ih.  line  18 *' At  last  John  succeeded:' 

The  writer  of  the  Cotter  MS.  observes  that  John  Oge,  the  White  Knight,  entered  mto 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  family  estates,  *'  some  lands  in  Connillow  excepted.'*  These 
were  probably  the  lands  alienated  by  bis  predecessor  [father  >L^  John,  to  James  16th  £d  ef 
Desmond,  as  appears  by  an  Exchequer  Inquisition  taken  at  Kilmallock,  4th  March,  84th 
Elizabeth.  The  inquisition  does  not  give  the  date  of  the  alienation ;  but  this  ia  aapplied 
m  tA  entry  io  one  of  the  Carew  MSS.y  which  is  as  follows :« 
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*'  In  6  Sdirard  YL,  John  FiUGtbbon,  the  White  Knight,  and  his  kinsmen,  granted 
to  James,  Earl  of  Desmond,  all  their  lands  in  O'Qoaill."  Another  entry  reads,  *'In  4 
Marjr,  John  Oge  FitzGibbon,  and  his  sons  David,  Gilbert,  and  Thomas,  released  to 
said  James  all  their  lands  in  Cooologhe,  viz, — the  Manors  of  Meane  and  Ballyline, 
the  Short  Castle  at  Askeaton,  &c  &c.  He  also  released  all  his  right  anto  Baliinecartye." 
(Carew  «*  CaUmdar  of  State  Fapen,"  yol.  6,  p.  898.) 

The  writer  of  the  Cotter  MS.  thus  speaks  of  John's  character  generally : — 
**  John,  who  slew  his  nephew  as  last-mentioned,  having  reconciled  himself  in  process 
of  time  to  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  acquired  his  esteem,  was  at  length,  by  his  interest, 
aoqnitted  of  that  charge  against  him  of  killing  his  nephew,  and  after  all  sacceeded  him 
as  the  next  relation ;  and,  as  White  Knight,  was  also  admitted  into  the  possession  and 
qoiet  enjoyment  of  the  estate  of  that  family,  some  lands  in  Connillow  excepted.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Patrick  Condon,  commonly  called  the  lord  of  Condons,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  Maurice,  Edmund,  and  Ellen ;  he  was  during  his  whole  life  deemed  to  be  a 
man  of  a  very  turbulent  spirit,  for  he  was  every  day  at  enmity  with  his  neighbours :  his 
life  was  a  scene  of  disturbance  and  trouble ;  and  he  was  a  man  of  such  a  preposterous  manner 
of  thinking,  that  he  behaved  like  a  man  who  would  bid  defiance  to  the  whole  world,  and 
as  if  he  werff  resolved  to  run  opposite  to  all  mankind,  yet  notwithstanding  he,  after  his 
reconciliaUon,  bore  a  great  hand  with  the  house  of  Desmond  in  the  Irish  confederacy 
against  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  whether  or  no  he  entered  into  that  affair  oat  of  gratitude  to 
the  Earl  for  the  favours  he  did  him,  is  hard  to  jadge ;  but  true  it  is  he  was  so  much 
addicted  to  contention  and  disturbance,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  (to  gratifie  his  ambition 
and  satisiie  his  appetite  for  revenge)  he  w^  embrace  all  opportunities  suitable  to  his 
resentments.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  fond  of  sustaining  the  Romish  Religion,  for  when 
in  the  reign  of  Q.  Elizab^,  the  clergy  of  that  church  were  disturbed  and  persecuted, 
he  gave  sanction  to  many  of  them,  but  particularly  to  the  Dominican  friars,  of  whom  those 
of  the  highest  distinction  amongst  them  came  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  him  for 
his  protection.  Sometimes  he  would  make  his  submission  to  the  Queen,  and  be  received 
into  favour  and  then  again  would  relapse.  Yet  upon  a  time  when  he  was  seemingly  in 
peace  with  Her  Ma^  he  was  commanded  to  be  and  appear  in  Dublin  before  the  Lords 
Justices  and  Councill,  for  divers  misdemeanours  there  layd  to  his  charge,  and  particularly 
for  that  he  harboured  his  kinsman,  one  Maurice  ffzGibbon,  Romish  Archbishop  of  Gashell, 
who  at  that  time  stood  outlawed  for  that  he,  in  opposition  to  Her  Mat*««  with  a  skiane 
slew  one  [  ],  who  was  by  her  appointed  and  preferred  to  that  see  as  Pro- 

testant Bishopp  thereof;  upon  the  which  he  immediately  took  his  kinsman  the  Bishopp  into 
custody,  and  with  a  guard  of  150  stout,  able,  and  resolute  men  well  armed,  he  set  off  for 
Dublin,  and  coming  near  that  city  was  met  by  a  party  deputed  by  the  Government  to 
receive  the  prisoner,  upon  hearing  that  he  was  in  custody  and  upon  the  road ;  who  accord- 
ingly demanded  him.  To  this  the  White  Knight  made  answer  that  he  came  so  far  in 
obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  Govemm^  and  that  he  w^  not  quit  his  prisoner  before  he 
surrendered  him  into  their  hands  under  his  own  guard ;  of  this  notice  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  the  Lord  Justice,  who  thereupon  desired  that  the  Knight  should  be  informed 
that  it  was  not  requisite  to  bring  such  a  number  of  men  as  he  had  with  him  to  town,  but  if 
he  would  deliver  the  prisoner  to  the  guard  sent  to  receive  him,  and  accompany  them  himself 
with  aB  many  servants  onely  as  wd  be  necessary  to  attend  his  own  person,  he  w<^  by  so 
doing  render  service  yery  acceptable  to  Her  Mati««"  But  the  Knight  returned  home  in 
dudgeon,  or  perhaps  fearing  some  act  of  treachery,  '*and  within  the  space  of  a  month  after  he 
letorned  departed  this  life." 

Ih.  line  19.—"  The  noble  Patrick  Condon.'' 

This  was  probably  the  Patrick  Condon  of  Cloghleigh,  who  had  a  letter  of  Council 
for  pardon  and  restoration  to  his  lands  in  1590,  having  been  indicted  and  attainted  at  the 
suit  of  his  mortal  enemy,  Lord  Roche.  ("Pat.  Roll,"  33rd  Eiiz.)  He  was  dead  in  1595, 
as  appears  from  the  *Tat  Roll**  for  Uiat  year.  The  Condons  were  generally  in  close  alliance 
with  their  neighbours  the  White  Knighto,  although  both  parties  sometimes  harried  each 
others  lands.  By  Inquisition  taken  at  Mallow,  24th  April,  3rd  Jas.  I.,  it  was  found  that 
certain  rente  and  duties  were  payable  by  the  White  Knights,  Edmond  and  John  Oge  his 
father,  to  MacMaoge  Condon  (the  husband  of  John  Oge's  sister  ?)  out  of  the  eight  plow- 
lands  of  Kiltimabins,  in  the  barony  of  Condons  and  Clongibbon.  But  Condon's  possessions, 
thus  for  a  time  restored,  were  subsequently  granted  by  the  Crown  (Patent,  83  £li2.}  to 
Arthur  Hyde,  one  of  the  Undertakers.    David  Condon,  the  aon  and  heir  of  Patrick, 
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bow«T«r,  wcovtred  the  etUU  from  the  ion  of  Hjde,  ia  161 1 ;  bot  it  wti  all  forMtod  in 
1641,  and  the  Condona  were  ail  redaoed  to  poyertj.  The  family  has  become  nearij 
eoLtiDgniahed  in  the  male  line,  and  the  immense  estate  granted  to,  and  leeorered  from 
Arthur  Hyde,  some  6,000  acres,  is  now  subdiYided  among  several  proprietors. 

Ih.  lines  22-3.—"  That  family  ofDwyre  that  now  isJ' 

The  Cotter  MS.  says  '*  the  eocceeding  O'Dwyers  of  Kilnemanagfa."  The  head  of  the 
0*Dwyers  of  Kilnamanagh  <Co.  Tipperary)  at  the  date  of  the  writing  of  the  foragping 
relation,  was  Philip  0*Dwyer  of  Dmidrum,  who  forfeited  both  life  and  lands  in  the  rdbdlioa 
of  1641.  A  large  part  of  his  property  was  granted  by  Patent,  in  1666,  to  Robert  Ifaode, 
ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Hawardeo.  Local  tradition  sUtes  that  Maode,  who  was  sn 
officer  in  Cromwell's  army,  was  Philip  0*Owyer's  execatloner;  and  being  of  a  kiad-heaited 
dispoeiUon,  felt  such  pity  for  the  daughter  of  his  victim,  that  he  reeolved,  aa  fiu  as  be  eonld, 
to  console  her  for  the  loss  of  her  father  by  offering  to  become  her  hosband,  which  oflfer  the 
Udy  accepted.  The  subsequent  grant  to  her  husband  of  such  a  laige  part  of  her  fktfaer's 
esUte  as  he  received  (about  1,300  Irish  acres)  was  perhapo  somewhat  in  the  naUin  of 
restitution  to  Philip  O'Dwyer's  family. 

The  0*Dwyer  above  referred  to  is  probably  the  same  person  alluded  to  m  the 
following  letter  from  John  Butler  of  Ardmayle,  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Sentleger,  dated  at 
Moyale  (MaUow)  Ut  Match,  1548  :— 

"  Ryght  hon'able  lo'de  my  dutie  p*misid  pleasid  the  same  to  be  atv'tesid  that  where  u 
yc  loTship  haw  unther  yor  lo'ship  k  hon*able  consailes  hands  deliVid  me  a  comandmwdto 
be  derectid  to  the  White  Knyght,  that  he  shuld  apere  be  fore  yor  hon'able  comyssioos  at 
Limbrike,  which  haw  send  for  him  at  cev'all  times  gywen  no  respect  nor  wold  cum  befoie 
them  at  snny  time  to  make  answere  to  swche  thinge  that  I  had  to  be  layd  to  his  charge 
for  keptngof  my  wyfe's  goods  acording  yor  lorship  is  comandmend  doth  apere;  but  cootruy 
to  all  goode  ether  of  Godd's  lawes  as  to  the  kings  maleties  lawes  dothe  kepe  hir  and  my  goodi 
all  soo  and  tllso  Odoyre  and  his  wyffe  haw  now  of  late  agreed  to  send  a  gode  hone  ssd 
iii"  kine  to  the  said  Knyght  for  the  mentenynge  of  him  agenst  my  rig^t ;  humbly  dedring 
yor  hon'able  lorship  to  send  to  Mr.  Powell  that  he  may  put  him  to  sum  orther  agiesUe  to 
the  law  or  to  take  stresee  upon  him  for  his  wrongftill  detaynig,  and  to  enform  Odoyre  which 
is  yo'  loTshipes  p^son*  to  avoyde  his  yll  demon'  therein  and  this  for  the  low  of  Ood  andin  tlis 
ryght  way  of  justes.    From  Moyall  the  first  day  of  March. 

Yo'  lo'shipes  dayly  orato'  and  cVand, 

John  Buttler,  gent,  of  Ardmaile.** 

("  State  Papers,*'  Ireland,  £dw.  Yl.,  vol  i.,  No.  12). 

lb.  lines  23-4.— "i/«friW  HUean  JButler,  daughter  to  the  Lord 
of  Cahir:' 

This  must  have  been  Thomas,  created  the  first  Baron  of  Cahir  in  1648,  who  died  in 
1557.  Sir  Bernard  Burlce  states  (**  Extinct  Peerages,"  p.  96)  that  he  had  two  dsugbttn, 
Joan  and  Eleanor,  the  latter  of  whom'  was  "  married,  first  to  Sir  John  FitzGeiald,  KDt» 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  srcondly  to  Sir  John  Oge,  Knt"  For  *'  Sir  Joho 
Oge,  Knt.,"  we  should  probably  read  **  Maurice,  son  of  Sir  John  Oge  White  Knt."  See 
note  on  line  26. 

7J.,  line  2b.— ''Sir  John  FitzOerald,  Lord  of  the  JkaeeeP 

The  pedigree  of  the  *' FitzGeralds  of  Dromany,  in  ye  county  of  Waterfoul,  commonly 
called  Lords  of  the  Dedes,"  in  the  MS.  of  Mr.  Thomas  Russell,  described  in  the  Jonnuli 
8rd  seriee,  p.  896,  thus  refers  to  this  marriage,  and  the  issue  thereof  :~- 

'*  Sr  John  FitzGerald,  Kn^,  son  to  Garrett,  the  8'^  son  of  S^  Germld  Fs.Jofan,  Fz.Osr- 
rett  of  Desmond,  by  Elleanor  Butler  daughter  of  John  Butler  of  Dereliskane  in  theconnty 
of  Kilkenny,  Esqr.,  who  was  his  marr>'ed  wife,  afler  the  death  of  his  a^  coeen  gennsn, 
Garrett  Fz.Jftmes,  and  as  next  hey  re  to  him,  entered  into  the  estate  of  the  Dedes,  then 
hardly  worth  the  name  of  an  estate ;  not  then  yielding  (as  it  is  generslly  reported)  ozty 
pounds  per  an.,  by  reason  of  the  destruction  made  thereof  voluntarily  or  carelessly  \ts  kis 
said  cosen  Garrett  Fz.James.  S'  John  his  father  Garrett  dyed  before  he  came  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  sd.  estate  of  the  Decies,  who  left  issue  only  this  S'  John  and  one  daogbter 
named  Maigarett,  wife  to  Thcmas  FitzGerald  of  Knockmoane  in  the  oouAty  of 
WaUrford. 
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"The  Id-  S^  John  hefore  he  came  to  the  estate  was  marryed  to  ElUn  Fs. Maurice  Fz.^ 
Gerald  daughter  to  Slaarice  Fz.  John,  the  Whyte  Knight,  who  being  a  careful,  industrious, 
and  proTidoit  woeman,  treasured  up  much  riches,  by  which  the  sd.  estate  was  againe 
reooyered,  and  in  theyre  daye  brought  to  about  1500^  yearly  rent 

•  •  •  ■  •  •  •• 
"This  Sir  John  is  described  by  persons  yet  liveing  who  hare  seene  him,  to  have  bin  a 

Hide  brown  man  with  one  eye  only.  Hee  wholy  applyed  himselfe  to  the  recovery  of  his 
Ancestor's  estate  by  due  prosecution  of  the  law — ^and  his  wif  d  applyed  herselfe  to  the  getting 
of  mony  to  inable  him  soe  to  doe,  and  to  marry  of  his  daughters,  of  which  sexe  he  had  eight ; 
all  whom  m  his  lyfe  tyme  were  worthily  bestowed  in  marriage  as  foUoweth,  &c.  &o. 

"Elleanor  Fz.Manrioe  survived  her  husband,  Sr  Joluk  Hee  dyed  at  Dromanny  May 
24o  18  Jacob.  Ano-  1620,  and  was  buryed  in  Youghill  Church,  &o.  &c. 

"Elleanor  FitzMaurice  the  Reliot  of  Sr  John  then  removed  to  Templemicheall  Oastle, 
where  she  eontinued  to  the  tyme  of  her  death,  and  in  the  absence  of  her  grandchild  Garrett 
Fi.  Gerald,  then  in  England,  these  riches  being  in  the  Castle  w^l^  her,  were  all  embezeled 
asd  conveyed  away. 

•  •  •  .  •  .  •• 
"After  his  death  Garrett  Fz. Gerald,  son  and  heyre  to  ye  sd.  John  Oge  FitzGerald, 

being  then  a  minor,  and  holding  his  estate  in  capita,  by  his  guardian  Sir  Edward  Villiars 
Knt.,  Lord  President  of  Mnnster  (elder  brother  by  a  former  venture  to  the  then  George  Duke 
of  Backhigham)  entered  into  his  estate  as  tenant  in  taile.  This  guardian  intrusted  one 
Captaine  Morgan  with  the  Castle  of  Dromanny  and  the  stewardship  of  the  estate,  and  sent 
over  the  sd.  minor  Garrett  for  education  into  England,  where  he  was  bredd  up  till  about 
the  jear  1630,  in  the  Protestant  religion,  which  he  ever  after  adheared  to,  being  the  first 
heyre  of  this  estate  that  became  a  Protestant.  S^  Edward  Villiars  dyed  and  was  buryed 
in  Tooghill  Church,  after  which  his  lady  and  relict  sold  the  wardship  by  contract  with  the 
old  lady  EUen  FftzMaurioe,  of  her  grandchild  Garrett,  to  herselfe,  on  which  the  sd.  minor 
Oarrett  returned  out  of  England,  but  before  he  gott  into  Ireland  his  sayd  grandmother 
djred  in  the  Castle  of  Templemichaell. 

^  She  is  described  to  bee  a  fatt  big  woeman,  goeing  in  a  hatt  and  gold  hatband,  a  silke 
gowneand  mantle,  with  a  flringe,  her  hayre  bound  up  in  a  golden  cewle,  &c. 

"  Upon  payment  of  l,200l<i  for  the  sd.  wardship  and  Gsrrett's  retume  out  of  England, 
he  msrryed  the  Lady  Mabelle  Digby  daughter  to  Sir  Robert  Digby  of  Coleshill  hall  in 
Warwickshire,  in  England,  Knt,  &c.  &c.** 

The  **Commnnia  Roll"  for  1618  contains  some  curious  particulars  regarding  the 
ancestry  of  Sir  John  FitzGerald,  the  husband  of  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  Maurice,  son  of 
John  Oge  FitzGibbon,  White  Knight.  Sir  John  FitzGerald  having  been  sued  by  the 
Grown  for  arrears  of  rent  of  certain  lands  in  the  County  of  Waterford,  answers  that  Sir 
G«rald  FitzGerald  of  Dromany  (second  son  of  James,  7th  Earl  of  Desmond)  died  seized  of 
the  lands  in  question  on  August  16th,  1488  ;  after  whoee  death  the  possessions  descended 
to  his  son  and  heir,  John  FitzGerald,  who  died  at  Dromany  on  December  18th,  1524,  when 
bis  son  and  heir  Gerald  entered  into  possession  of  the  premises.  This  Gerald  died  at  Tern ple- 
nichael,  Feb.  25th,  1553,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  heir  Maurice  [Arst]  Viscount 
Decies.  Maurice  died  at  Dromany  without  lawful  issue,  Slst  December,  157 if  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  ownership  of  the  lands  by  his  brother  and  heir  Sir  James  FitzGerald.  Sir 
James  died  at  Dungarvan,  December  28th,  1580,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  hdr 
Garrett,  who  died  at  Templemichael  in  October,  1698,  without  issue,  when  the  possessions 
reyerted  to  his  oounn  and  heir  Sir  John  FitzGerald,  the  son  of  his  uncle  Garrett,  and 
hasbsDd  of  Ellen  FiuGtbbon,  daughter  of  Maurice  FitzJohu  Oge  (White  Knight). 

Ih.  line  26. — ^'Maurice    ....    was  slain  at  Clogher  neare  Lxxnawy 

Clogfaer,  in  the  parish  of  Kiltomy,  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  Co.  Kerry.  The  **  Four 
Hasten"  give,  under  the  year  1568,  a  very  animated  description  of  the  battle  in  which 
Maarioe  was  ^ain,  whom  they  merely  designate  as  Mac  an  ridirefinn,  "the  son  of  the 
White  Knight."  They  make  no  mention  of  the  obstacles  above  stated  to  have  been  placed 
uk  the  ford  by  Fitzmaurice*s  allies,  the  OTlahertys  and  O'Mallies,  but  describe  the  battle 
as  having  been  valiantly  fought  on  both  sides,  and  ending  in  the  disastrous  rout  of  the 
Oeraldine  forces,  notwithstanding  their  numerical  superiority.  The  Cotter  MS.  has  the 
folbwing  romarks  on  the  subject : — 
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*'  Garret,  Sari  of  Desmond,  vho  was  taken  and  bebeaded  hj  Morijaity  Ua  Ibsttmr, 
having  a  falling  out  with  the  Lord  of  Kerry,  commanded  a  partj  of  his  to  make  depie- 
dations  upon  his  estate,  who  being  apprized  of  the  design,  caiued  bodies  of  heaxyn  [neU 
O'Flahertjs  ?]  and  O'AIalleys  to  make  head  against  them,  hired  a  considerable  Domber,  and 
making  up  all  the  forces  he  could,  marched  directly  to  oppose  his  enemies,  and  approackiag 
a  foard  which  he  judged  they  must  pass  of  necessity  before  he  could  cross  hands  with  thnn, 
he  there  halted,  and  at  night  ordered  [harrows]  and  pieces  of  timber  to  be  thrown  into 
that  foard  so  as  to  be  concealed  under  water ;  this  had  such  effect,  that  the  people  of  the 
Earl,  not  suspecting  such  a  stratagem,  and  eager  to  fall  upon  the  Kerry  people,  did  Teiy 
early  in  the  morning  plunge  precipitately  into  the  foard,  and  by  reason  of  the  stambUng 
blocks  layd  in  their  way  gave  the  adverse  party  an  opportunity  of  makinf^  great  alanghtcr. 
In  this  conflict  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  Maurice  to  be  the  first  that  entered  the  foard, 
where,  having  a  fall  from  his  horse,  he  was  alaine  by  one  of  the  Lord  Kerry's  men  vho 
ran  him  thro  the  body  with  a  spear. 

**  This  Maurice  was  married  to  Ellen  Butler,  daughter  of  a  Lord  Caher  by  whom  he  had 
issue  one  dau'  named  Ellen  also  who  was  afterwards  mard  to  John  fs.6arTet  lb.6erdd 
called  the  Lord  of  Deases.*'    ("  Vid  Gen :  of  the  present  Earl  of  Grandisoo/'  No.  7). 

li,  lines  35-6. — ^'And  with  them  brought  anumber  ofharrawes^  andUytd 
them  in  the  foard  all  along.*' 


This  stratagem  recalls  Caesar^s  account  of  the  spikes,  or  stakea,  placed  by  ( 
in  the  Thames :  "ripa  autem  erat  acntis  sndlbus  prefixis  munita,  ejnsdemqne  ^ 
aqua  defixas  sudes  flumine  tegebantur/'  (**  De  Bello  Gall.,'*  v.  xviii.)  These  spikes  are  ia 
the  Irish  version  of  Nennius  called  beara  iaraind  ("iron  spikes'"),  and  gramm  emika 
(<< grains  of  battle'').  See  Todd's  <<  Irish  Nennius,"  p.  60,  note.  In  the  Latin  text  of 
*'  Nennius"  (Stephenson's  ed.)  the  obstacles  are  called  nuLuferrea»  el  sewtem  Mi&ana* 
"  £t  ibi  inierunt  helium,  et  multi  cedderunt  de  equis  et  militibns  suxs,  quia  supiadiciss 
proconsul  posuerat  tudes  ferreat  et  semen  bellieoimm,  id  est  Cetilou,  in  Vada  flaatai!^ 
quod  discrimen  magnum  fuit  militibus  Romanorum,  et  ars  invisibilis." 

The  Irish  term  grana  eatha  ie,  as  Dr.  Todd  observes  (loc.  cit),  merely  a  tranalalioo- 
of  the  Latin  temen  beliieontm,  the  Irish  translator  regarding  semen  as  signifying  "gnin.** 
The  use  of  caltrops  "  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  anciently  practised  by  the  Bfitiab 
and  Irish. 

Page  609,  lines  8-9.— "One  Maurice  FiizGibben,  Archbishop  of  CoAdy 
his  own  £ingsmanJ^ 

Dr  Maurice  FitzGibbon,  or  Maurice  Reagh,  as  he  was  called,  was  nearly  cooneeted  by 
family  with  John  Oge,  the  White  Knight;  but  the  exact  degree  of  relationship  ia  not  dis- 
closed in  any  of  tlie  documents  hitherto  brought  to  light  **He  was  appointed  Archlishop 
of  Cashel  in  consistory  of  the  4th  June,  1561,  and  was  one  of  those  who  laboured  nost 
strenuously  to  unite  the  Irish  Chieftains  against  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1569,  he  was  appointed 
Representative  of  the  Southern  Confederates  to  the  Court  of  Spain  and  the  Vatican-,  and 
when  setting  out  on  this  mission,  in  February,  1569,  was  escorted  from  Cashel  to  the  sea-coast 
with  solemn  pomp  by  James  FitzMaurice  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  confederates.  He 
endeavoured  to  return  to  Ireland  in  June,  1572 ;  but,  landing  in  Scotland,  he  was  rK0g> 
nized  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  soon  after  effected  his  escape  to  Spain,  and  died  at 
Oporto  in  1578."* 

There  is  hardly  any  degree  of  enormity  with  which  he  was  not  charged  by  his  encnies 
in  Irtland.  Ware  thus  relets  to  him:  '* James  MacCaghwell  was  promoted  bj Qeen 
Elizabeth  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Cashel,  by  Letters  Patent,  dated  2nd  OcL,  1567.  .  .  • 
A  little  after  this  (says  Hooker)  he  was  wounded  with  a  skeine  by  Maurice  Gibbon,  bytoms 
called  Maurice  Reagh  (whom  the  Pope  had  juat  before  made  titular  Archbishop  of  Caaiiel), 


t  **  Bpidlegium  Ossoriense.*'  Bv  Bt  Bev.  Dr.  and  the  Pope,  one  of  which,  sabmitted  U  tkc 

Moran,  Bishop  of  Osaory,  First  Series.  Dublin.  King  of  Spain  (16  Dec,  1570),  eootaias  a  tit- 

1874,  p.  59.    Dr.  Moran    prints,  for  the  first  mendous  indictment  againat  ThoiaeB  Stokeky, 

time,  some  important  statements  presented  by  for  miaconduct  of  all  sorts. 
Archbishop  FitsOibbon  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
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becaafle  he  woald  not  gire  op  the  tdminietration  of  the  proTince  to  him.  Mrarice^  after 
this  attempt,  made  hia  escape  mto  Spain,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Oporto  about  the  year 
1578."  (<'  Works,**  by  Harris,  vol  i.,  p.  483.)  Bat  the  seldsh  and  cowardly  ProtflHUnt 
Arehbtshop  of  Armagh  actually  accated  Maurice  Reagh  of  ahducting  his  rival,  as  appears 
from  his  letter  U  Cecil,  of  I2th  Nov.,  1668.  (<'  Sute  Papers,"  Ireland,  Q.  £liz.,  yol.  26). 

T,  Lancaster  Archbishop  of  Armagh  to  Ceoill, 

**  Great  dlsqwietDes  is  in  Mounster  hy  M'Carty  More  otherwyse  called  the  Earle  of 
Clancarre. 

Muche  tmble  more  wold  Insew  ware  it  not  that  S'  Waram  Safait  leger  and  Mr.  Grend- 
feld  kepe  [  ]  at  Corke,  where  they  take  swche  order  that  the  peace  is  kepet  amongs  the 

oobylyte  as  the  Lord  Roche,  the  Yisconnt  Barre,  the  Lord  Coursay  and  others.  For  Con- 
nowght  it  semethe  it  is  qwieat  for  my  Lord  of  GUnrecard  is  here  w^  my  lord  and  shewethe 
hymselfe  a  goodsubiecte;  many  complaynts  ther  is  of  the  poors  people  for  wrongs  done  unto 
th«m,  w«  my  lord  takethe  great  care  to  redres.  Also  one  Morish  Rioghe  M^Gibbon  (who 
came  from  the  Pope)  hatha  taken  the  Archebishope  of  Casshell  tray  toru  sly  owt  of  his  owne 
bowse,  and  cared  into  Spayne  as  some  say,  and  he  intends  to  supplie  his  place  at  Gasahell. 
For  my  part  I  durst  not  go  to  Armach  for  feare  of  the  lyke,  yeat  notw^tanding  sumwhat 
is  done  towards  the  church,  for  ther  is  a  roffe  cut  for  the  chansell  w*  shingells  and  all  that 
aptftayneth  but  as  yet  not  browght  home.  And  all  is  by  the  meanes  of  that  wycked  man 
Tyrlo  Lenoch,  and  his  foUoyers;  yet  now  that  my  good  L.  is  come  unto  us  I  trust  in  God 
in  the  begyning  of  this  next  yere  things  shal  be  browght  to  passe  and  take  place  (o  the 
glory  of  Godj  the  honor  of  the  prince  and  the  profet  of  the  country." 

Bishop  FitzGibbon*s  moyements  seem  to  haye  been  well  watched  by  the  Goyemment 
as  the  following  extracts  from  the  State  Papers  show. 

Sir  Warhame  Sentleger  to  Lord  Deputy  Sydney.    14  Feb,,  1569. 

"  Myne  humble  duetie  don  unto  yo'  L.  It  may  please  yowe  to  understand  that  nppon 
Sonday  last  beings  the  13  of  this  month  a  brother  of  S'  Dermot  McTelgs  called  Cormacke 
came  to  me  to  Cork,  havinge  ben  w^  the  Erie  of  Clancarty,  James  FitzMoris,  M^Donoughe 
and  the  rest  of  the  Irishry  of  ye  Southwest  p*t8  at  their  pMiam't  that  they  helde,  from  whome 
he  uoderstode  the  whole  effect  of  their  assembly,  w<^^  as  he  credably  enfourmeih  me  was  for 
ye  sner  fyrmyng  of  themseWes  to  gith'  to  resist  all  vor  L.  good  devices  and  w^  all  to  send 
messingers  to  the  kynge  of  Spaigne  for  aid  to  heipe  them  In  this  their  lewde  enterprice,  and 
for  a  proof  that  they  mynde  suche  mat'  I  am  by  ye  said  Gormock  as  also  by  oth*  credably 
enfourmed,  that  these  viltf  Traito"  bane  dispatched  into  Spaigne  to  be  practice"  in  (heir 
villanye  the  Busshoppe  of  Rosse  in  Garbary,  the  Popest  Traito'  in  Ireland,  and  also  the 
usurped  Busshoppe  of  Gaisshell,  who  those  TraitO"  affore  named  used  as  thoughe  he  weare 
s  god.  And  greate  goeseppry  past  betwene  hym  and  them  -w^^  is  the  greatest  confirmaclon 
of  frendshippe  that  passeth  betwene  this  Irishe  people.  These  two  divlishe  prelats  be  by 
James  FitzMoris  conveighed  into  Kerry  into  the  Erie  of  Desmonds  liberties,  where  either  they 
be  shipped,  or  ells  shall  be,  when  they  do  dep'te  this  land,  either  they  begon  or  the  next  wynde 
that  semeth  they  gpo.  This  mischief  is  to  be  preuented  in  tyme.  In  my  poore  oppinion  it 
were  very  reqaisit  the  Queenes  Ma^r  were  furthw^  advertised  herof,  and  that  her  highnes 
moaghte  p'ntly  wt  all  the  speede  that  may  be  send  beth'  those  well  mynded  gentlemen  that 
intend  to^adventure  their  lyves  and  lyvings  in  these  p'ts,  w«h  don  her  Ma^7  shall  not  only 
be  assured  to  have  theise  Traiton  deuices  preuented,  but  w*  all  enioy  to  herself  good  revenue 
and  bane  this  cuntry  thoroughly  refourmed,  towards  the  w«h  as  I  doubts  not  but  yor  L.  wil 
be  a  furderer  of  this  good  offer,  wherein  her  highnes  shall  stand  in  good  suerty  and  receiue 
good  benefit,  you  will  w^  expedicion  procure  their  comyng."  &c.  &c. 

Mamies  Visoouni  Deoies  to  Lord  Justice  FitgwyUiam,  28  Mcur.,  1571. 
•  •  •  *  •  •  •• 

*'Oertayne  merchants  of  Toghill  weare  at  Burdeaxe  w^^iu  theies  xiiii  dayes,  who  spake 
theare  w^  one  Maurice  Reaghe  pretended  archbushopp  of  Gasshell  whiche  told  theim'  y*  he 

4th  8KB.,  yoii.  I.  4  Q 
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MBM  from  tlM  Uiigs  of  81M71M  to  tlM  FMooh*  Ungeto  hA^t  STdtoTiiMB  to  esoMiiilo 
Iralaad,  •nd  rapoitod  thMre  that  the  iMMwaagimiintod  aatoUm,  so  d  thai  h«  wonkl  eoao 
into  Inlands  w^  a  grstt  navto  of  PraneheiiMa  tad  SpMTmidi,  wth  tha  ftint  oooTorfBt 
wynd  and  wathar  j*  would  mtto,  and  tho  maichants  did  tea  him  rigginga  of  iiii|»pi  and  pra- 
inge  of  men  there  for  that  porpoee  aa  thej  aaye.  80  aa  thej  feare  theare  comTng  to  be 
at  haiide,  if  theire  wiclced  atempta  be  not  tpedely  proTented  w«k  I  thought  lyelcwlM  ex- 
pedieot  to  adnertiee  jor  honor  of,  to  the  intent  eome  poUeticke  proTiMon  mooght  be  bj  yor 
bono*  dey^ied  to  preTont  enche  danger  at  ia  to  be  feared  to  growe  of  the  lame.  The  nid 
pretended  arehboshopp  waa  lent  bj  the  arch  rebell  Jamea  FItzlCarioe  to  the  king  of  Speyne 
for  ayde  aa  ia  reported.  And  thoa  beaeehinge  Ood  to  aend  jor  honor  proapenmae  aoooaitt 
in  all  yor  prooeadinga  I  take  my  leave,  flrom  Watorford,  the  xzviii  of  ICarcha,  157U  Tear 
honor  moat  humble  to  oomand. 

lUmuoB  Dsaam. 

Tks  Dealinai  of  Tkomiu  SiuekU.  ("  Stoto  Papan,"  Iralaiid»  BUs.,  S  May,  1571. 

YoL  8S.) 


The  fawliog  owt  of  Stnekle  wth  the  Buahoppa  of  Caanll  did  riaa  apon  thia  oenatoBtbat 
the  bnaaboppe  did  hide  2  Iriahamon  n^  weare  fled  from  Stnekla,  whereon  Stnekle  eeoia  to 
the  buaahopp  and  findiug  hie  men  in  ye  buaahop'a  ohamber  thratned  tha  boadiop.  TheCaidiaal 
of  Scquenta,  Rugomea  and  Seeretarye  Cayaa  beganne  to  miaUke  of  StncUa  for  hii  eril 
behaTior  towarda  ye  bnaahoppa  w«^  leaned  hh  eredit. 


7%*  Mtmiiiatum  qf  Sob*U  Wue  m*ek€tmi  qf  Wat&iford  otm^mmg  certm  mmm  tmU  rf 
Spaym.  16  Jmiy,  1674. 

*<Heaatrthanddepoaeth  that  he  waa  on  tha  rixt  of  JulU  in  Baboe  and  that  aa  aammatf 
the  Spaniahe  aoldlon  told  him,  there  were  at  St.  Andreoa  and  Bilbowa  of  ahippaand  graata 
galliea  newly  made  a  hnndreth  and  flftie  under  the  charge  of  one  Pedro  M'htndea  aa 
Aaturian  and  that  there  weare  aa  many  moe  ahippa  loked  for  to  coma  tbether  veary  ahortdy 
from  Spayne  and  Portingall. 

Itora  by  eomon  reporte  he  hard  that  Koriahe  Rienghe  p'tended  Archebuaahopp  of  Caia- 
ahell  waa  at  8*  Anderoee  redye  to  go  w^^  the  navie,  and  that  Stukeley  waa  a  greate  proomr 
of  the  aetting  forthe  of  the  ahippa:  Item  that  three  Portingalla  akilfull  nppon  the  eoait  of 
I  relaiid  (aa  he  hard  comonly  brewted)  weare  chief  PHottea  for  thia  mvie.  Item  that  Pedro 
ll*hendea  waa  determyned  to  go  towardea  the  Cowrto  of  Spayne  on  the  xrth  of  thia  monetb 
and  that  upon  hia  retome  the  ahippa  ahoald  atreighte  aett  fortlie  iii  their  ioomey."  Ac  &e. 

Page  609,  lines  46-7.— <<  FeU  neh  and  dyed  ai  EilmaUock,  andnHuihert 
buried  in  the  Monoitery  of  St.  J)ominiek,'* 

John  Oge  FitaGibbon,  White  Knight,  died  In  1569.  It  doea  not  dearly  appear  tm 
the  documento  hitherto  publiabed,  or  oonaulted,  at  what  date  he  entered  into  the  pnaamniwi 
of  the  title  and  eaUtea  of  the  **  White  Knight**  But  it  muat  have  been  after  164S,  aad 
before  1560.  The  White  Knight  in  1580  waa  ICaniioe  Oge  FiUGibbon.  Hia  eon  (Manriot) 
waa  White  Knight  in  1548 .  The  White  Knight  of  1580  waa  John  Oge'a  ande.  ThecnaoiBf 
extracto  from  of&dal  rceorda  in  the  Public  Becord  Office  throw  eome  intenating  light  aa 
the  family  hiatory  of  the  White  Knighta  during  the  16th  century. 

The  following  ia  from  a  Chancery  InqniaiUon,  taken  at  Mallow  on  tha  24th  Aprils  8id 
year  of  Jamea  I : — 

"  They  (the  Jurora)  find  that  David  Lo.  Bodie  Yiaoonnt  of  Fermoy  hath  prodaced  balbn 
them  a  releaae  bearing  date  the  2nd  day  of  the  month  of  January,  Anno  Domini  1580, 
made  by  Morria  FitsGibbon  aliaa  White  Knight  late  deceaaed,  to  Morria  Lo.  Roche  alio 
deceaaed,  of  all  the  right  ftc.  of  him  the  aaid  Morria  FitzGibbon  aliaa  White  Knight  and 
hia  hdrr,  in  the  town  or  holdinga  of  Fany-Cuahinagh  and  the  land  bdonging  to  Magnm«h, 
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u  bj  tlifl  ttune  d«ed  nay  appeue.  Item,  they  find  that  the  freeholde  and  poeeeerion  of  the 
add  lands  of  Fani-Oubinac^,  Monecribban  and  GaiTa-I-dreIan,>a8  in  the  said  Morris  Lo. 
Roche  at  and  before  the  time  of  the  maldng  of  the  said  release. '  Item  they  find  that  the 
fiUber  and  grandfather  of  the  said  £dmond  fltsGibbon  alias  White  Knight,  bane  notwith- 
•tandiflgthe  said  release  made  as  aforesaid,  before  and  after  the  said  release  reeeiTed  and  had 
the  nid  chief  not  pajrable  out  of  the  lands  .  .  .  aforesaid,  bat  by  what  right  they 
know  not." 

This  is  ftnther  oonflrmed  by  the  rseoid  of  an  Bzcheqner  snit  betireen  the  Crown  and 
Lord  Bocbe,  Ylseonnt  Fermoy,  in  1618,  regarding  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
extract  Fnm  the  record  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Bzcheqoer  snit  we  learn  that  the 
Lessor  of  1580  was  the  nnde  of  John  Oge,  White  Knight 

"  Memorand'  qood  oomp' turn  [est]  fai  magno  rotolo  de  anno  rV  Jaoobi  dedmo  qnlnto 
quod  ezigunt'  de  D'no  Roche  Vioeoom'  Fermoy  xliiii*.  vd.  p^r  ann'  de  firm'  castr^  de 
Fanrihieintenni'  Rich*i  Gashin,  ac  ▼ill'  de  Garrandrolan  adtnnc  in  tenar'  Vic'  Fermoy 
p'  ann'  zk ;  ac  Till'  de  Kontecrobane  in  tenar'  p'd'  Bich'i  Cushin  p'  ann'  zvii*.  ixd.  de 
qmbosd'  [  J  attlngen*  in  toto  ad  tU.  ii*.  ^d.,  p'oell'  terr*  et  pees'  nap'  Joh'is  Oge 

flu  John  Gibbon  de  Giendd'  Albi  Militia  de  alta  prodidone  attinct'.  Que  p'mies'  deven'ont 
ad  manos  dom'  regis  rae'one  atUnct'  p'dint'  Johannis,  sicnt  oontinetnr  in  Offic'  cl'id  Pipe  et 
h  d  Qflie'  in  8e*  jlo.  Et  modo,  sdl't  zz>m  die  NoTembr'  hoe  Termino  renit  hie  prefatns 
1^008  Boehe  Yioecom'  Fermoy,  tenens  p'miss'  p'  Bob'tam  Bdlingham  attoroat'  sua'  et 
petit  andit'  oneria  p'diot'  svp'ioa  spedficat',  et  d  legit'.  Qao  I'co  et  andit'  idem  David 
d'nos  Roch  Yioecom'  Fermoy  qnerit'  se  color'  on'is  pred'  gravit'  yezat'  fore  et  inqoiet',  et 
hoc  minus  inate  qoia  didt  qaod  din  anteqa'  p'dict'  Joh'es  Oge  fits  John  Gibbon  de  Gerald'' 
•ttioct'  fdt  qnidam  Maaridas  Roch  Yioeoom'  Fermoy  seint'  fait  in  do'nioo  suo  at  de  feodo 
de  p'dict'  castr'  terr'  et  tenement'  de  Farrihi,  Garrandrolan  [et  Monltecrobane  in  ezon'  aeon' 
p'diet'  specific',  Et  sic  sddt'  ezistens,  secnndo  die  Janoarii  anno  d'ni  1580,  qnidam  Mauridas 
fltzOibbon,  avanealus  p'dict'  Joh'is  Oge,  cajos  heree  idem  Joh'es  fait,  ris.,  filius  et  heree 
Joh'nis  FItzQibbon,  flratr'  et  hered'  p'dict'  Manric',  p'  facta'  sao'  ugill'  ipdus  Msaric'  Fits- 
Gibbon  dgillat',  Onrieqae  hie  plat',  cajos  dat*  est  eisdem  die  et  anno,  per  nomen  Maaric'  Albi 
Mil',  rsmittt  reUzavit  et  pro  se  et  bend'  sais  qaiet'  damavit  p'd'  Maaric'  p'  nomen  D'ni 
Maorie'  Roch,  hered'  et  aadg'  sals,  omne  Jna  damea'  et  demaand'  qae  idem  Mauric' 
FitsQibbon  tone  h'ait  in  Till'  et  tenem'  de  Farrihie.    Et  [  ]  didt  qaod  p'd'  terr' 

et  tenement^  de  Ftorihie  Garrandrolan  et  Monteerobane  tempore  oonfecc'onis  relazaoo'is  p'd' 
ftKront  in  [  ]  de  Farrihie  in  p'dict'  carta  relazac'onia  p'd'  menc'onat' ;  Yirtnte 

eujos  [  ]  p'd'  Maaridas  d'nas  Yio'  Ferm<7  fait  selsitus  de  Tenem'  p'd'  et  ezon'at' 

de  et  ab  omniboa  reddit'.  Et  dc  inde  seldtas  ezisteos  de  tali  etata  boo  obiit  inde  sdsitus ; 
post  cqjna  mortem  tenem'  p'd'  cam  p'tinen'  deecendebant  [David]  D'no  Yic'  Fermoy  at  fil' 
et  bered'  p'd'  Maui^ ;  Yirtnte  enjus  p'dict'  DaTid  in  tenement'  pM'  com  p'tinen'  intravit  et 
dc  inde  eddtna  ezistena  de  tali  statn  suo  obiit  inde  seidtos  ; 


post  eujos  mortem  tenement'  p'd'  com  p'tin'  deecendebant  Maurido  D'no  Yioeoom'  Fermoy 
nt  fil'  et  hered'  p'd'  David ;  Yirtnte  cajos  p'd'  Maaridas  in  tenement'  cum  p'tin'  intravit 

et  eio  inde  sddtiis  ezistena  de  tali  statu  suo  obiit  inde  sdaitoa.    Poet 

cajos  mortem  tenement'  p'd'  com  p'tin'  deecendebant  p'd'  David  nunc  D'no  Yicecom' 
Fermoy ;  Yirtnte  cajos  idem  David    ...    in  tenem'  p'd'  hitravit  et  fait  et  adhoc  est 

inde  sdritns  in  dominico  suo  at  de  feodo 

^  Et  super  hoc  Yenit  Johannes  Davis,  Miles,  Attomat'  diet'  d'ni  [  ]  nunc 
gen'd'  qni  pro  eodem  d'no  Rege  in  hac  parte  sequit'  [  J  in  cor'  ad  eund'  diem 
u  p'pria  p'sona  sua  et  petit  audit'  p'd'  script'  rdazac'onis  in  p'd'  pl'ito  p'dict'  d'ni  Roche 
mendonat' et  d  legit'  in  heo  verba: — *Noverint  oniverd  p'  p'sentes  me  Mauric'  Milit' 
Alba'       -         -  '  " 


imperp'm  quiei'tdamasse  d'no 
sois  omne  Jna  damen'  dve  aoc'o 
peter'  hi  fntni^  in  Yill'  dve  tenement'  de  Farrihe-Onssenagh  et  in  [  ]  de  Magneragha 

p'tinen'  rac'oae  Juris  p'  sup'  dicta'  d'na'  Maurido'  Roch  pigoor'  infira  script'  ten^  respect' 
eonstitnf  et  deput'  mtaito  qoorond'  honor*  Cattail'  nomine  dotia  tam  in  eqnis  quam  in 
▼acda  p'  pattern  antedict'  Militis  Albi  p'redut'  Mauric'  Roch.  lU  quod  nee  ego  aot 
P'fatos  Manrkios  Mil  [  ]  nee  hered'  nee  assign'  md  neo  aliqois  dioa  nomine  nostro 

diq  [  1  Jna  dameu'  dve  aoc'onem  in  snp'dictia  terr*  eziger'  vel  ve  [  ] 

potlraoa  in  f^nr^.      8ed  nos  ab  omn'  Juris  et  damd  ezac  [  1  snmna  ezdoa' 

bnp'p'm.    Et  ego  pred'  Mauridoa  Miles  her  [  ]  Mdgn'  mds  p  W  terr  at  p'diot' 

com  snis  p'tinen'  [  ]  Mawk^  Beoh  hand'  el  aidgn'  snisoontimomnas  Warrantia- 
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abimiii^  et  aoqni^Ubimiu. In  qaorom  omn'  et  dagaW 

p'miator'  fidem  •%  tetUmonio'  •[  ]  menn  p'smtibiis  dnxi  appeoflod'  (sic)  Anno 

etat  D'ni  Mill'imo  qaiogente  [  ]  trioeasimo,  die  two  moisu  Jannarii  Mcando. 

Biisqne  testibus  p'tonc  p'senUbna,  Converbio  d«  Alto  8ci*  Patiicii,  Gerrald'  [  ] 

Mauric',  SimoM  Jureiic,  Dennitio  nigror'  oculor'  lCa[  ],  Will'mo  Waylche,  Tboma 

et  Nicholao  flliit  fil'  David  [  ]  Hene^  et  plnribiu  aUif  atriiisqae  patx^,  &c  4c*'— 

{lid,  **CommiinU  Boll,"  Exchequer,  1618). 

Hie  lither  John  fiuMaorioe  fitsOibbon  wae,  aeoording  to  Carewe  (<*CileQd.  Y.," 
p.  898),  White  Knight  in  1662,  when  be  and  hie  kinnnen  granted  to  Jtmes, 
fifteenth  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  Manor  oflfeane  and  other  lands  in  the  barony  of  Gonnelb 
and  elsewhere,  Co.  limerick. 

Tbe  fact  of  this  release  is  attested  in  an  Exchequer  InqaisitiMi  taken  at  Kilmallock,  14 
Mar.,  84th  year  of  Elizabeth,  as  follows  :— 

''Qui  Jurat  sap*  sacrament'  son*  dicont  et  presentant  qnod  Manridas  fsGibboo 
nnp'  de  Miohdston  in  com'  Cork  Armiger  alias  dictns  the  White  Knight  seiaitns  fait  in 
dominico  soo,  nt  de  feodo  taliato,  yis : — Sibi  et  heredibos  maacnlis  de  corpore  soo  pro- 
crestis,  virtnte  dooi  oojusdem  Willielmi  Adabardi  GapdUni  diu  sntea  antecessori  ejusdem 
Manricii  facti,  cnjos  heres  de  corpore  svo  legitime  procreat'  idem  Manridas  fnit,  de 
omn'  et  dngalis  msner*  castellis  Till'  ten'  tenement*  redditls  et  senridis  de  Mean  coot'  trei 
came*  terr*  com  pertinenc',  Killyfyny,  RathcaheU,  Ballenetobred,  Ballielane,  BaUy- 
Toroghowe  [  ]  in  com'  limeric' ;  de  ana  placeta  sen  street  in  Gareaton ;  di 

ano  molendmo  aqnatico,  nna  pistrina  et  on*  [  ]  ibidem,  cum  medietate  unioscaneat^ 

terr*  Tocat'  Farren-Tiggin,  et  terda  parte  alterioa  carucat*  Yocat'  Farren-tancklyn  in  eodoa 
com* ;  de  Bally nassy  cont'  on'  carucat*  terr^  in  com*  p'd*.  £t  in  et  de  offido  Capitalis 
ballivi  Comltis  Deemonie  in  et  per  totam  Barron'  de  Conolagh.  De  cortato  castoOo  in 
Askettoo ;  de  piscacone  Salmon'  in  riyo  Juxta  Asketton  vocat'  the  fyshynii^  of  the  leap  in 
eod'  com".  Ac  etiam  de  x«.  star*  annualis  redditus  exeunt'  de  Willmston  in  Kenery  in  eod' 
com'  Dmeric'.  De  anuali  reddit'  zyi*.  yiii<>.  ster'  exeunt  de  Ballenecarriggy  in  Kenery  p'd* ; 
de  anuali  redditu  xrit.  'riii<>.  ster'  exeunt*  de  BaUengarren  et  Uismakean  in  Kenery  p'dict'; 
de  xvii.  Tiiid.  ster.  annualis  redditus  exeunt*  de  Drombeg  in  eod'  com' ;  de  annsli  redditn 
[  ]  de  Ballistine  in  com'  p'dct*.    Et  dc  inde  seisitus  existens  obiit.    Post  ejvs 

mortem  omnia  et  dngula  manor*  castdla  &c  &c  &c  descend'  Johanni  fits  Moris  aHas  diet* 
the  White  Knight  ut  consanguin'  et  heredt  dicti  Manridi ;  quiquid'  Johannes  interabat  in 
omnia  et  singula  prsmisaa,  et  sic  de  omnibus  et  dngolis  premissis  seidtus  exiatena,  feofiTit 
de  omnibus  et  singulis  maner*  castellis  &c  &e  Ac  ftc  ceterisque  omnibus  et  singulis 
premissis  Jscobum  nuper  Comitem  Desmone,  habend'  dbi  et  beredibus  snis  imperpet'  ad 
propria  opus  et  usu'  diet'  Jacobi  et  hercd'  suor* ;  quiquid'  Jacobus  nuper  comes  Desmons 
Yiriute  feofamenti  p'dict'  seidtus  existens  de  omnibus  et  dngulis  premissis  in  dominico  soo 
ut  de  feodo  obiit  inde  seidtus,  post  cujus  mortem  omnia  et  singula  p'miss'  descend'  Genldo 
nuper  comiti  Deemone  ut  filio  et  heredi  dicti  Jacobi.  Quiquid'  Goaldns  intrabat  in  omoia 
et  singula  premiss'.  Et  sic  inde  seisitus  existens  didua  Johanna  Oge  fitBGibbom  alias 
dictu8  the  White  Knight  {tie)  attinctua  fuit  auctoriute  p'lementi  de  [  ]  prodictone, 

et  poetea  Tero  dictns  Qeraldus  nnper  comes  Desmone  sic  de  omnibus  et  dngnlis  p'mia' 
seidtus  existens  attinctus  quoqoe  fuit  de  alta  prodicione  auctoritate  f  ]  p'liamcnt', 

virtute  qoar^  attinctur'  omnia  et  dngula  maner'  castella  terr'  &c  &c  dbc  ad  dictam  domioam 
Reginam  venerunt  et  foriafact'  fuer'  pro  prodic'  p'dictis.  Quequid'  domina  Bcgina  p'  Tni 
sues  patentee  omnia  et  singula  premissa  Henrico  BUingdey  et  aliis  ooncessat  in  feodo  et  in 
hereditate  prout  dicti  Jur*  audiemnt. 

**Dicunt  preterea  sup'  sacrament'  sun'  p'dict'  quod  dictns  Johannes  Og  fitsGibbon 
Tocat'  tbe  White  Knight  tempore  attinctnr'  sue  p'dict'  seidtus  fuit  ut  de  Jure  et  feodo  dt 
annuali  redditu  yiF.  8d.  ster'  exeunt'  de  molendhio  vocat'  James  Biill  iuxia  Kilmdok  .  • 
.  •  .  .  de  terda  parte  uniua  molendmi  aqnatid  vocat*  the  White  Knigfat'a  little  MiU 
in  com'  Limeric'  p'dict' ;  ac  de  Ganynewonagh  cont'  mediet'  unius  carucat'  terr' ;  d« 
RathnaTiUgh  cont'  mediet'  carucat'  terr* ;  de  Ballivowdane  et  Farren-in-Yol^n,  panell' 
de  Ballynagrenagh  et  Jameston,  cont'  in  toto  tree  carucat'  terr* ;  de  Ballyrilly  coot' 
mediet'  unius  carucat'  terr',  de  Cleigbagh  cont'  mediet'  carucat*  terr* ;  de  BaUinearrowoy 
cont'  mediet'  carucat'  ten^,  et  Rathphillip  cont'  septimam  partem  uniua  camcat'  ten*;  da 
Kilcoaine  cont'  unam  carucat'  terr*  in  com'  Limeric'  p'dict*  &c  Ac 

*'  Item  dicunt  aup*  sacrament'  auu'  p'dict' quod  Mauridua  Og  fzGibbon  irop'Tocat'tlw 
Whit  Knight  sddtus  fuit  iu  dominico  suo  ut  de  fisodo  taUiato,  via.,  dbi  et  berediinii 
maacnlis  de  corpore  sno  proereatiSyiaetdeBaUinliny  cont*  txu  carucat*  ten^  com  pertineoe'. 
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Bt  sic  iade  Beintus  exiatena  in  crutino  Saneti  Martini  anno  regni  Regis  Henrici  octavi 
naper  regis  Anglie  ek  Hib'nie  zxxr  feofavit  inde  Phillpam  fz  Edmond  per  cbarlain  suam 
indenUtanif  liabend'  sibi  at  heredibos  sois,  reddend'  inde  anualit'  ddem  Mauricio  et  hered' 
suis  2*.  ster*,  aub  oondioione  qoandocunque  dictua  Mauridus  yel  hered'  sui  solverent  eid' 
Philippo  Tel  hered'  ania  dacentea  et  Sexagint'  fetoaaa  vaccaa  Tocat'  Anglic'  incalfe  kine 
tunc  liceret  eid'  Manrldo  et  hered'  aois  in  BaiUnlinj  p'diet'  reentrare  at  dictum  Philippnm 
et  hered'  auoa  inde  ezpeller'  et  amorere. 

"  Item  dicunt  Ac  &c  quod  dictua  lianriciua  ^Gibbon  alias  the  White  Knight  adsitus 
axiatena  in  dominico  bug  ut  de  feodo  de  Balling-wosig  cent'  un'  caruc'  terr*  in  com'  Limeric' 
p'diet'  dedit  BalUogwong  p'diet'  cum  p'tinenc'  in  pnram  et  p'petuam  demosinam  couYerbo 
de  Ardpatricke  et  successor*  suis  post  statutum  in  manu'  mortua'  non  ponend'.  £t  quod 
comes  Kildar*  habnit  inde  capital'  ut  anual'  redditna  zl«.  ater'  &c  Ac.  Item  dicunt  &c  &c 
quod  dictus  liauridua  fz  Gibbon  als  dictas  the  White  Knight  aeidtua  fuit  in  dominico  suo 
ut  de  feodo  talliat',  viz.,  nbi  et  hered'  maaculis  de  corpore  suo  p'creatis  in  et  de  una  carucata 
terr*  cam  p'tinenc'  voeata  Oroman  in  eod'  com'  Limeric'  quequid'  carucata  de  Croman  oUm 
fuit  p'cella  de  Manor*  de  Mean  p'diet' ;  et  quod  Mauridua  fzThomaa  Gerald  heres  maner* 
vel  dominii  de  Ckanliahe  habet  dictam  caruc'  terr*  de  Croman  in  mortgagio  sed  sub  qua 
condidone  ignorant  Sed  dicunt  quod  dicta  carucat'  ten'  de  Croman  non  continetnr  in 
feofament'  p  dicto  fact'  p'  dictum  Mauricium  dicto  Jaoobo  nuper  Com'  Desmon'. 

*'  Item dicunt  et  presentant  quod  dictus  Joh'es  Og  fzGibbon  ala  dictua 

Whit  Knight  nuper  attinctua  de  alta  prodidone  tempore  attinotur'  aae  p'diet'  sddtns  fuit 
in  dominico  suo  ut  de  feodo  in  et  de  anuali  redditu  zzvi*.  viiid.  ater^  ezeunf  de  qualibet 
carucata  terr'  quatuor  carucatar'  de  Cloghmdfy    ....      Et  in  et  de  anuali  redditu 

xxYi«.  Tiii<i.  star'  exeunt'  de  Kiloome Et  in  et  de  anuali  redditu  xU.  ster' 

exeunt'  de  quatuor  carmc'  terr'  de  Killfynten  cum  p'tinenc'  in  eod'  Com'  Limeric' ;  quequid' 
redditua  deacendebat  eid'  Johanni  Jnr'  hereditar*  ab  antecessoribus  suis,  viz.,  de  Mauricio 
Og  fzGibbon  ad  Johannem  fitz  Morria,  et  de  dicto  Johanna  ad  dictum  Jobannem  Og  fitz- 
Gibbon  nuper  attinotum. 

*<  Dicunt    ....    quod  dictus  Johannes  Og  fitz  Gibbon  aliaa  dictus  the  White 

Knight sddtua  fuit  in  dominico  suo  ut  de  feodo    .     .    .    de  Curtrudity 

aliaa  the  White  EUiight'a  Court  prope  Yillam  Killode  in  eod'  com'  limeric' 

cum  lino  molendino  aquatico  iuxta  Caatdl'  p'diet'  Ac  &»  &c" 

The  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  foregoing  Inquidtion,  correctly  copied  from  the 
original,  having  no  connection  with  the  context,  it  is  plain  that  some  clauses  have  been 
omitted  from  the  official  record  of  the  inquiry^  But  the  fullest  details  of  the  relationship 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  White  Knight's  family  in  the  16th  century  are  given  in 
an  Exchequer  Inquisition  taken  at  Limerick  on  January  16th,  18th  year  of  James  I.,  which 
states  as  follows : — 

'*  Qui  Jurat'  dicunt  sup'  sacram'  sun'  quod  Will'ua  Acklavard  Oapdianns  tempore  vile 
sue  aeisitua  frut  in  d'nioo  suo  ut  de  feodo  de  et  in  vill'  et  terr'  de  Ball  [  ]  eont' 

tree  carucat'  terr*  cum  suis  p'tin'  co'iter  cognit'  p'  nomina  de  Lynystowne  Killmore  et 
Durloua  cum  suis  p'tinen'  in  com'  Limeric'  p'diet'.  Et  quod  p'fat'  Will'as  de  omnibus  et 
dngul'  p'miss'  dc  seiritus  existens  per  chart'  sua'  in  debita  legia  [forma]  p'fect',  dedit  et 
concesdt  omnia  et  dngnla  p'miss*  cum  suis  p'tin'  Maurido  fltz  Gibbon  milit'ala  the  While 
Knight  et  heredibus  masculis  de  corpore  ipdus  Mauricii  [  ].     Et  quod  virtute 

pred'  conoess'  sic  inde  fact'  p'fat'  Mauridus  seisit'  fuit  in  d'nioo  soo  ut  de  feodo  talliat',  viz^ 
dbi  et  heredibua  masculis  de  corpore  suo  legittime  procreat'  de  omnibus  et  dngulis 
[  ]  seisit'  existens  obiit  sic  inde  seiut'.    Et  quod  post  mortem  p'fat' Jdauricii 

fitzGibbon,  milit',  omnia  et  aingula  p'miss'  descendebant  Maurido  Og  fitzGibbon  de 
Michelston  [  ]  als  the  White  Knight,  Alio  et  hered'  p'fat'  Mauridi  fitzQibbon 

milit*.  Et  quod  p'fkt'  Mauritina  Og  fitzGibbon  fuit  inde  sddt'  in  do'nico  suo  ut  de  feodo 
talliat',  viz.,  dbi  et  heredibus  masculis  de  corpore  suo  legittime  procreat'  et  procreand'. 

<«  Et  dicunt  etiam  Jurat'  p'diet'  sup'  sacr'  sun'  p'diet'  quod  p'fat'  Mauridus  fitzGibbon 
miles  habuit  exit  de  corpore  suo  legpttime  procreat'  solumodo  duos  filios,  viz.,  Mauridum 
Og  fitzGibbon  p'd'  et  Johannem  fitzGibbon.  Et  quod  prefat'  Johannes  fitzGibbon  habuit 
filium  et  hered*  sunm  Johannem  Oge  fitz  John  fitzQibbon  alias  the  White  Knight,  postea 
attinct'.  Et  quod  p'fat'  Mauricins  Oge  fitzGibbon  .  .  .  habuit  exit'  de  corpore  suo 
procreat'  Mauridum  fitz  Mauricii  Oge  fitzGibbon  filium  et  hered'  suu'.  Et  quod  omnia  et 
dttgala  p'miss'  descendebant  p'fat  Maurido  fitz  Morishe  Oge  fitzGibbon  [  ]  et 

hered'  p'fkt'  Maoridi  Oge  fitzGibbon.   Et  quod  p'fkt'  Manridos  Alius  p'diet' Mauidi  Oge 
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fltsQibbon  ftiit  Inde  tdsitiis  In  d'nieo  no  at  d«  isodo  taUiat',  Tis.,  libi  at  1 

de  oorpon  too  l«g{ttime  procrMt*.   Et  qaod  p'fttt'lCuridas  fltsGibbon  filins  pnd'  Iftoiidi 

Oge  fiuGibbon  tie    ....    «    niiitiia  eziftant  in  donini«o  mo  nt  da  feodo  talliat' 

L]  ind«  Philippom  fita  Bdmond  fits  Williaa  M^David  Nandagh  da 
Gibbons  ganar*  at  bared'  snis  imp'p'un ;  raddando  inda  par  nnnnm  duos  solid'  ats^,  nb 
bae  condidona  tsman,  qood  qvsndoeanHiiia  prafst'  lisnricias  [  ]  fits  Mauiidi 

Oga  pnd'  haradaa  val  SBsIgn'  sni  aolTarent  prefiLt*  Pbilippo  fits  Edmond  fits  ¥Wtm 
M*Dayid  Nsndsgb,  baradibns  Td  sadgnstia  snis  doowt'  at  aaxsgint'  ▼aocss  [  ] 

in  cslfiB  Gowaa  quod  tunc  bona  licarat  p'fio'  Msarido  Oge  fiUo  Msuido  Qga  iMndiboB  J9i 
aadgn'  Baia  in  omnia  at  dngula  premiM  rdntrara^  at  aad'  [  ]    .    .    .    . 

proat  par  Inqoidtionani  captam  [  ]  Msreii  Anno  rqgni  nnp'  ngia'  Elis* 

falidadma  memoria  trieadmo  qvarto  in  oOtio  capital'  nmaoBoratoria  aoaecar'  did  regis 
regni  ani  liibaniia  da  raeordo  rmnanan'  [  ]  captionia  hnjns  inqoiddonia  in 

•▼idenc*  oatena^  planins  liqoot  at  appsret. 

»'  Et  qaod  poataa  pradiot'  Maoiidoa  fiUos  p'dkt'  Maniidi  Oga  fitaGibbon  ala  the  WUta 
Knight  oUit 

**  Et  altariua  dioont  Jarat  p'dicf qaod  p'fatns  PhOippas  fita  Edmond 

fits  William  M^Davkl  Nandagfa  da  las  Gibbona  ganar'  Tirtata  p'd'  p'maooiona^  fadEoNnt' 

addtaa  fbit anb  oondidona  p'mandonat*.    Et  qaod  p'iSiitaa  Phifippaa  de 

Inda  sddtoa  aziatana  obiit  inda  addtaa.  Et  qaod  Thomas  Gibbon  foit  filias  at  haree  p'bt' 
Pbilippi  fite  Edmond;  at  madiata  post  mortam  patria  ani  p'dieC  p'fif  Thomaa  GiUxn 
intravit  in  omnia  at  dngala  p'miaa'  aom  sola  p'doan'  .  .  .  .  £t  qood  p'fiu'  TbDmas 
Gibbon  da  omibna  at  dngalia  p'miea'  do  addt'  axiatens  obiit  inda  aie  aaidtaii  St  qnod 
....    p'miea'  dascendebant  Johsnni  Gibbon  filio  at  haradi  p'dict'  Thoma  Gibbon,  et 

qaod  p'fit' Johannaa  Gibbon fait  inda  aaidtas  in  domlnico  aao  at  de  feodo 

sab  oondidona  p'mandonat'.  Bt  qaod  p'dict'  Johannaa  modo  anpentea  exiatit^  Et  dicanfc 
Jorat' p'dietlrap'  aacram'  prad'  qaod  p' Ait'  Johannaa  Gibbon  filias  Thoma  Gibbon  da  onuribus 
at  aingalis  p'miaa'  sddt'  aziatana  in  do'nico  sno  at  da  feodo  sab  ooDdiciona  p'manaiooat'  p« 
chartam  soam  feoflamanti    •     .     .    garen'  datnm  [  ]  dia  Jnnti  Anno  Doraioi 

1619  .  .  .  dadit  at  oonoenit  p'fat' Edmnndo  Goold  hatadil?  at  aadgn' ania  imp'p'aa 
▼ill'  at.tacr*  da  Balljmlyoy  .  .  .  aob  oondidona  qaod  qaandocamqaa  p'titt'  JoliaaBee 
filiaa  Thoma  Gibbon  berad  rel  aadgnat'  soi,  rd  aonim  Attonat'  in  aa  parte  aothorisit' 

eoWer'  p'dict  snm'  £68 qaod  tanc  bane  Uoaint  p'faf  Johanni  Gibbon 

haredibus  at  sedgnat'  in  nir  at  tarr*  da  Ballynlyi^  p'd'  laintrara  at  aadam  p'miss'  bsben 

.    .    at  in  priatioo  aao  stat' 

'*  Et  alterius  Jar'  p'dict'  dicont  sap'  sscr'  sua'  p'dict'  •  •  .  •  qaod  imediata  poet 
morti  (dc.)  p'lat'  Mauritii  filii  ICauritii  Oga  fiuGibbon,  aliss  tha  White  Knight,  qd 
anfttofisTit  p'miae  p'dict'  p'tat*  PhiUppo  fits  Edmond  fito  William  IfDarid  Nandagh,<|iiod 
tot'  Jna  tital'  ai  intaraeaa  condidonis  prad',  at  tot'  Jna  ladampdonia  tarr*  et  tcn'tor'  pnd'; 
ac  etiam  intaraeaa  Jua  et  tital'  adet  in  aUt'  tdlist'  pred'  in  et  da  p'miaa'  pfed'  daaeeodebent 
Johauni  filio  Haaritii  fits  Morris  Oga  fitzGibbon,  qai  fait  filias  ct  hares  pieTat'  Mauritii 
filii  Mauritii  Oge  fiuGibbun  ala  tha  White  Knight.  Et  quod  p'fat'  Johannaa  filiBB 
Maarttii  filii  Maaritii  oga  dc  habana  intereaaa  de  at  in  pred'  oondidone  et  Jara  ndamptiods 
premiaa*,  et  de  Ul'  eUt'  talliat'  da  et  in  praraiae'  p'd',  obiit  abaqaa  aliqao  exit'  da  oorpore 
auo  procreat'.  Bt  qnod  radooa  obitoa  prefat'  Johannis  fil'  Morris  fits  Monis  oge  abeqoe 
exit'  de  corpore  sno,  pred'  tital'  Jas  et  interaMa  in  p'd'  oondidona  et  Jare  redemptioDis,et 
aUt'  talliat'  p'd'  de  et  in  tarr'  at  tanam'  p'd  [  ]  deaoandebant  predia'  Jahand 

Oge  fiU  John  Milit'  fltsGibbon,  ala  yocat'  the  White  Knight  at  eonasngaineo  et  herdi 
p'fati  Johannis  flu  Morris  fits  Morris  Qge,  filii  et  hered'  p'dict'  Manridi  fite  MaoridiQKe 
fltsGibbon  pred',  tIz.,  filio  et  hcredi  p'nominat'  Johannia  fits  Morris  aecand'  fratiis  p'&t' 
Maaridi  Oge  fits  Morria  patria  p'd'  MaaritU  fits  Moria  Oge  qai  mortgagiayit  tarr'  p'dict' 

ut  p'dict'  eat.     Et  dicant qaod  prefat'  Johannaa  Oge  fits  John  Knigbt 

fltsGibbon  sis  the  White  Knight  habnit  legittim'  Jas  at  intereaaa  in  et  ad  p'd'  titul' 
condicon'  at  Jnre  redamptionia  et  stat'  talliat'  da  et  hi  p'mias'  qoa  aic  dU  daacandabant  at 
predieatar.  Et  qaod  p'fat'  Johannaa  habans  tsl'  Jas  et  intereeae  de  et  in  p'miaa',  prima  die 
Aprilia  anno  regni  nnper  regineKIisabethe  ondecimo  intravit  in  apart'  at  actoal'  rebdW 
contra  pred'  nnper  r^nam  .Knzabelh  [  ]  in  com'  limaric',  et  da  alta  pra- 

dicione  attinctaa  fait  virtate  act'  p'liamant'  Ikct'  apad  Dublin  anno  regni  diet'  nap'  r^ine 

decimo  terdo Et  dicant  etiam  Jar'  pred'  sap'  sso'  sao'  prod'  qood 

prefat'  Johaonee  Oge  fits  John  fiuGibbon  alias  the  White  Knight  do  attin«tas  hdwit 
exit'  tnt  filioi  tis.,  Edmond,  Gibbon  et  Thaman." 
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Tte  nliOioos  of  Um  WUtt  Knight  Willi  tlM  Iioid  Rooba^ 
Mtar  ftmn  Sentolegw  to  tho  king,  dated  4Ui  Jane,  1648. 

"Fordor  moot  gntioiu  Lorda,  when  in  this  my  laito  journey,  I,  for  dyrerte  oawms, 
''mett  with  tho  Erlt  of  Dasmonde,  to  whoma  I  had  before  written  for  the  redreeee  of  many 
<*eTi]l  behaTOors,  committed  by  the  Lorde  Roche  and  the  White  Knight,  which  be  two 
«thtt  long  hane  ben  oat  of  good  order,  and  yet  Englishmen,  the  one  having  destroyed  the 
<*othen  ooontrey ;  the  aame  Erie,  aooording  hia  boonden  doety  to  yoor  majesties  repayred 
**to  their  saydo  oonntries,  and  tooM  them  bothe,  and  brought  them  to  me,  to  your  High- 
"nea  Gastell  of  Caterlagli,  where  he  delyvered  them  to  me,  to  be  poonyehed,  as  ehal 
**  Appertayne ;  and  so  I  have  layedthem  bothe  in  your  Oastell  of  Dublyn,  where  nowe  they 
*'  igree  well  togetlier,  and  lye  bothe  in  one  bedde,  that  before  oould  not  agree  in  a  eonntrey 
**of  fbntj  myles  in  lengt  betweene  them,  and  under  ther  rule.  I  purpoee  they  shall  ther 
^'leoajne  till  ther  amy  tie  be  better  confyrmed,  and  then,  God  willing,  and  your  high 
**  pkaMre  so  knowen,  I  entende  to  sonde  them  home  free,  and  apparaill  them  lyke  Englisho- 
"  men ;  for  now  they  be  in  ther  safEkon  shurtee,  and  kenoghes  cotes.  I  must  of  force  so  doo, 
*'or  elles  driye  them  to  greate  eztremyte ;  for  I  thtnke  they  bothe  with  all  their  rychea, 
"  woMe  not  bye  thamselffes  one  apparell,  and  paye  for  ther  boardes  in  your  saide  castell  for 
"one  quarter  of  a  yeare ;  and  yet  I  am  ears  ther  landes,  well  orderid,  wolde  make  them 
"bothe  gieate  lordes.  I  tnute  in  God  this  shalbe  to  them  sufficient  wamyng  from  hens- 
*'  fonrthe."    (<«  Sute  Papers,"  Hen.  YIII.,  Vol.  8.) 

John  Oge  was,  however,  White  Knight  in  1660  (and  probably  before  that  date),  as  in 
this  yesr  he  had  a  pardon,  under  the  name  of  John  Ogo,  son  of  John  Knight  FitzGibbon, 
aUu  White  Knight,  of  Ballywy-O'fkhee  in  the  Go.  Tipperary,  otherwise  called  ^ohn  the 
White  Knight  of  Hichellstown,  Co.  Cork.    («  Patent  Boll,"  8  Bliz.) 

In  1667,  be  had  a  farther  pardon,  in  which  were  included  his  son  Ifaurios  (sL  1668) 
Gerald  Gibbon  fltaPhiUp  (aUas  Gerald  Ballaf )  of  UscanoU,  Co.  Cork ;  Gerald  Gibbon 
iksDavid  of  KnocUong,  (the  **  Gerald  fttaDavid,  alias  M«etanriddery  [or  son  of  the  Old 
Soight],  who  oonveyed  Kuocklong  to  Manrioe  Horly,  as  mentioned  in  App.  I.  to  the 
aooooat  of  the  Sept  of  the  Old  Knight)  and  others.      The  pardon  is  in  the  following 


Bflgina  Ao,  omnibus  ad  quoe  &e.  Sciatis  qnod  nos  ftc,  ke,  fte,  pardonavimus,  remisi- 
mu^  et  relaxavimus  ac  per  p*ntes  pardonamus,  remittimus  et  relazamns  Johanni  Gibbon 
fitzJohn  Yocalf  militi  albo  ds  Michelton  in  com*  Corcke,  Manrioio  Gibbon  fiUo  ejnsdem 
Johsnnis  de  eadem  generoso,  Geraldo  Gibbon  fitzPhilip  alias  Gerald  Balefe  de  Lyskaroli 
in  com*  p'd',  Thome  O'Nellegan  de  eadem,  horsemen;  Geraldo  Gibbon  fltsDarid  de 
Knocklongy  in  com'  Dmerid  generoso,  Willielmo  Lowes  de  Kilmallock,  bnrgens',  David 
Gibbon  fitsPhUip  de  Clonbiyen,  William  Gibbon  fltaPhilip  de  Balleany,  Johanni  fitz- 
William  de  Clonconoghor,  de  Ardpatiyke,  horsemen ;  JcAanni  Faunte  de  Ballederonty, 
Kemagh,  et  Dermicio  OMolkiery  als  Dermyd  Rtegh  de  Athlakagh  in  Com'  Limerid  p*d' 
bosbandman,  et  eomm  cuilibet  per  se  ftc  &o  &c  &o,  omnes  et  singulas  prodidones  tam 
maiores  qnam  minora  personam  nostram  sen  fabricsdonem  false  monete  non  tangentes, 
ac  onmia  et  singula  mmrdr'  homidd'  et  interfeodones,  tam  ex  malicia  precogitat'  quam 
aliier  qnomodooumqne,  Idonias,  robor*  furta,  latrodnia,  eztorc,'  oppressiones,  tranagres- 
aioofls,  Ulidt'  assemUac',  riof ,  rout',  Conventicnla  illidt',  inoeud'  domorum  blad'et  garbamm 
aeo  eomm  alicnjus  volnntM*  vel  non  voluotar',  rapt'  mttlierom,  burglar',  contempt', 
eacapia',  negligen',  ignoran',  falsitat',  decepc'  indebit'  verborum  proolamadones,  equitaciones 
com  veziUis  displiot^'  spoliac',  depredac',  ac  omnia  et  singula  alia  malefaet'  crimina  et 
offeni^  quecumqoe  ac  accessor'  eorundem  sen  eomm  alicnjns,  tam  contra  paoem  et  com- 
mnoem  kgam  nostram,  quam  contra  formam  et  affectum  aliqaomm  statut'  act'  ordinadon' 
aive  provis*,  per  ipsoe  Johannem,  Mauridnm,  Geraldum,  Johannem,  Thomam,  Geraldam, 
Williehnam,  David'  WiUidmum,  Johannem,  Johannem  et  Dermidum,  aut  per  ipsoram 
aliquem  ante  hnno  presentem  diem  qaotiescunque,  quandocunqne  et  qnaliteroanque  fact 
oomias'  sive  perpetrate  &c  Ac  &o  &c*  Proviso  semper  qnod  bee  nostra  pardonatio  dve 
eonoesiio  nnlUns  ait  roboris  aut  efibct'  nisi  solu'  hiis  ex  prenominat'  person  [  ] 

peiBonaliter  comparebnnt  et  sdpsos  submiserant  ooram^Comisdonar'  vel  Josticiar'  nostris 
q'  pro  tempore  foer'  in  Com'  Limerid  pred'  hifra  sex  menses  proxim'  sequantas  poet  datum 
presentinm  et  q'  tunc  erint  snfSdent'  astricf  et  obligat'  unacnm  fide  [  ]  taoif 

tionvenien*  ad  has  oondidones  sequen',  via:— qnod  ipsi  aservabnnt  paoem  nostram  et 
respondebunt  at  personaliter  comparebunt  in  omnibus  cessionibus  infra  dictum  comitatum 
qaotieaeanqne  vocat'  ant  monit'  Itaer'  ad  satiaCadend'  nostris  snbdit'  eomm  demannd'  juxta 
cquitatam  at  Jostidam.    In  c^jos  rei  &o. 
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Th«M  pardons  ww  In  the  usnal  form,  for  all  offimoM  eonmiitted,  OLoeptiag  oflcBoet 
againtt  the  Queen's  personi  andooinlng  falae  money. 

John  Oge  leeme  to  have  aoon  renewed  his  oppoelUon  to  the  Ooyemment,  aa  appcan  hj 
the  following  letter  from  Lo.  Deputy  Sydney  to  the  Privy  Gonndl  in  England,  dat«d  Oct  26, 
1669  : 

'*  From  the  Cahir  I  departed  into  the  Whit  Knighta  oonntrey,  who  of  long  time  hath 
remayned  an  owtelawe,  and  being  by  coatome  a  follower  of  tlie  house  ol  Deamond  was  and 
ys  now  a  prindpall  oonfederat  with  James  FitzlCorioe  in  this  Bebeliion.  I  tberefon  passed 
in  effect  through  all  his  oonntrey  burning  all  the  come  that  was  gatherid  and  spoaing  the 
rest,  I  rased  one  of  his  Castells,  burnt  and  spoiled  all  his  oth'  houses ;  one  oneiy  wheran  hs 
had  moat  trusta,  he  warded  and  kept  against  me,  w<^  I  somoned  and  asaanltld,  and  haviog 
no  ordinance  meet  for  batterie  oth'  then  to  beat  a  spike  or  a  batdment  the  soldio>*  fint 
man  the  bawne  after  a  barbican  or  two  and  laately  bamt  the  iom  gatee  and  wold  hsTt 
entrid  bnt  they  in  the  Castell  sett  it  on  fyer  entering  them  aelree  into  a  Tanlt  wlwrby  wkiks 
the  fyer  had  matter  whereon  to  worke  their  cold  no  man  with  aalfUe  enter.  I  canaed  therefore 
a  stronge  watche  to  be  sett  abowt  the  castell  all  that  night,  and  the  next  day  agalne  it  wss 
▼aliantly  attempUd  and  enterid,  the  whole  warde  putt  to  the  sword  and  thrown  over  the 
toppe  of  the  Castell  to  the  terro^  of  all  oth'  wherein  1  assure  your  LL.  as  well  the  aasailsntci 
as  the  defendants  showed  great  ralency,  the  one  by  gredines  of  hono^  the  oth'  oompdlid  by 
neoessitie  and  their  owne  desperat  estates,  and  this  moost  to  be  menrellid  at,  that  in  tlits 
attempt  I  lost  not  one  of  my  company.  The  next  coantrey  onto  thia  was  the  L.  Boefaes 
who  with  the  Viscount  Barry  and  ^  Dermot  MoTeig  mett  me  with  a  weake  eompuiy 
excusing  their  disabilities  being  as  they  sayd  compellid  not  ondie  to  suffer  their  foHowostD 
resorts  to  the  Rebells,  bnt  also  to  purchase  the  saeftie  of  their  oountreyea  w*^  some  [  ] 
and  somes  of  money  given  to  them.  And  with  this  fellowship  I  marched  firom  thence  totbe 
Citie  of  Corcke.  At  my  being  their  I  hard  that  betweene  that  and  Yonghall  the  aeneschsOof 
Imokelly  (being  also 'a  prindpall  coniurator  wtb  James)  did  robhe  and  spoile  all  thst 
oonntrey  and  had  victualled  his  caatdl  of  Ballymarter  bdng  bound  by  hia  teoore  to  deftod 
it  against  all  men."    Ac    &c    &c. 

It  was  probably  during  the  vidt  of  John  Oge  to  Dublin,  of  whidi  sach  a  enrioos  des- 
cription is  above  given,  that  his  old  enemy  Edward  Bolter  made  the  foray  into  his  eosmtrr, 
reported  in  the  following  extract  i^rom  a  letter  of  Nicholas  White  to  Cedll,  nader  date  of 
AprU  18th,  1669  :— 

**  Edwards  butler,  whom  I  left  w^  my  L.  Deputy,  is  oome  npp  into  these  paiti  eontrarj 
to  my  expectaton  and  is  nowe  agayn  acoompanyeid  w*  a  trayne  of  11«  men  (as  I  an 
credibly  enformed)  and  hathe  spoyled  the  White  Knight's  cnntrey,  and  killed  xxx  of  bb 
people,  by  whate  commisdon  I  knows  not,  but  I  wishe  this  realms  were  more  governed  bf 
lawe  then  by  discretion,  and  that  the  to  moche  coosyderacon  whiche  the  govenon  haibe  of 
themsdft  in  forbearing  to  toche  the  greate  ons  w^  justice  were  lefte.  TUl  then  this  bade 
will  never  prosper  nor  the  crowne  of  Englande  bold  it  w^)nt  greate  chardga  nor  leave  it  v^oot 
greate  daunger.  It  must  be  one  that  bathe  as  well  zeale  from  heaven  aa  power  from  the 
prince  that  shall  do  it  good.'*    (*<  SUte  Papers,"  Irdand,  Elix.,  vol.  28,  No.  6> 

It  was  not  out  of  consideration  for  the  White  Knight  however,  that  the  Bnglish  tSdak 
deplored  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  for  they  had  long  entertained  the  reedntion  of  larii^ 
hold  of  his  vast  estates,  and  parodling  them  among  tbemselvee  and  thdr  followerL  The 
first  step  adopted  in  furtherance  of  this  object  was  the  pasdng  of  the  Statute  l?th  EUl, 
chap.  6,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  AtUynder  of  such  as  shall  be  indicted  of  higfae  l^essoa 
or  Petie  Treason  committed  or  to  be  committed  from  the  first  of  Aprill,  1569,  to  the  Isat  of 
Aprill,  1571,  if  they  shdl  not  yield  theire  boddies."  Among  the  persons  specially  nsartd 
in  this  act  as  guilty  of  the  most  terrible  crimes  against  the  Sute  were  James  FitsMsuriee, 
the  Seneschal  of  Imokilly,  and  the  JFhyte  Knight.  Soon  after  the  paadng  of  this  Act  tbe 
White  Knight  yidded  his  body,  not  to  the  Government  bnt  to  the  earth ;  and  as  theofficcn 
of  the  Crown  could  not  legally  confiscate  his  large  possessions,  the  legidative  madusciT 
was  put  in  motion,  with  the  result  desired  by  the  vultures  that  hungered  for  the  rich  opoili 
which  hia  attainder  would  place  at  their  disposal. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1570,  the  Lord  Deputy  Sydney  wrote  to  the  Privy  Coonca  of 
England.    .    . 

« And  even  as  for  this  Lands  of  this  Earie  of  Desmond  ao  are  all  other  matten  fcr 
Mounster  quite  out  of  all  order  till  a  Preddent  be  there  placed.  And  sueilie  if  any  had 
oome,  when  it  was  firsts  appointed  or  if  one  had  ben  placed  when  Mr.  Gylbert  departed,  I  due 
boldelie  saye  y*  beaide  the  quietneaae  of  the  countrey,  and  th  encreaae  of  theiae  k  mchs  other 
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ivrtQiM  toter  Ut^  ue,  tiMra  might  1mt«  Imo  iMtd,  tb«t  ImOm  ben  fpant  XS/KIO  htMm 
lbs  lotM  of  manj  dmiw'  Iita*  that  baiba  groweo  and  ia  Uk«  to  growe  tn  it  be  broqght  t^ 
that  quittMfae  tgmia.  And  among  otb*  tkiiiga  lo«to  by  IiDgreiog  there  it  dead  in  tblt 
meana  tjrme  tba  Whyta  Koight,  of  vrboee  laodat  I  doabt  howe  any  bolda  ran  be  talun  hy 
lawa.  Of  thia  of  Mouaeter  I  ba?e  apeoiallie  written  to  her.  Mat^«  as  matter  notte  neeaiiaiit 
to  be  aoUicited  ibr  the  quiet  of  this  land  and  in  like  sorte  have  I  done  for  money  to  be  aeni 
0T«,  bothe  w«kl  moete  hombiie  deure  yo^  LLe  to  aoUicite  aa  yo«  tender  the  honor  of  thit 
•tata." 

("  State  PaperV  Inland ;  EUsab.*  Vol-  SO,  No.  66). 

In  the  eama  Tot  of «'  State  Papers,*  No.  60,  ia  a  memorandam,  under  the  data  of  Mtb 
Jane,  1670,  of  **  A  BUI  of  the  Act*  rejected  in  Parliament,  thoae  enacted,  and  a  Bill  drawn 
to  entitle  the  Queen  to  the  land«  of  the  White  Knifffat."  To  which  ia  added,  **The  Traytor 
the  White  Knight  died  during  the  tyme  of  hit  rebellion  before  the  last  teealon  of  the  Parlya-» 
■eot,  and  therfore  ther  it  a  byll  for  to  intitle  her  Mati*  to  hit  landt  and  poateeaiooa  w*boaft 
w^  her  Ma^ cannot  haTO  that  w«h  he  have  mott  juttly  deeenred  to  fbrfayt." 

The  Bill  here  refbrred  to  wae  aubtequently  patted  into  "  An  Act  for  th'  tttaindor  of  John 
fltsGeimld  called  in  hit  lyiF  tyme  the  White  Knighte,  otherwite  called  John  Oge  fltaJohs 
Knighte  fitsGibbont."  It'it  enrolled  on  the  '*  Patent  Roll  of  Chancery,"  10-13  Elis.,  at  ona 
of  the  Actt  pasted  by  the  ParKamaot  holdeo  on  the  6th  Decb^,  1670,  and  is  worth  printing 
if  only  to  thew  the  disgusting  afi^ictetion  of  religious  eamestnees  employed  in  the  Preamble. 
It  is  aa  foUowB : — 

"  Wheare  the  juste  judgment  of  God  bathe  cutt  of  from  the  bodie  of  this  youre  Ma*^ 
comon  WelLhe  that  unoaturall  onkinde  ftoomipte  member  named  John  fltzgenude,  called  in  . 
hts  lyf  tyme  the  White  Knighto,  outherwite  called  John  oge  fiU  John  Knighte  fltx  gybbont, 
hsTinge  ben  too  haynonte  an  oflbnder  of  youre  BCajettle  ft  yoore  lawee  aa  one  of  the  prind- 
pall  k  chiafctte  actnall  doers  in  thit  latte  rebellion,  at  God  moogbte  nott  of  hit  Jnttiee  tnflbv 
hjm  to  lyTe  to  too  extreme  daungier  of  thit  youre  Mat*  Bealme  k  of  all  the  goode  membert 
of  the  tame ;  yett  contideringe  that  hit  mootte  traiteronte  eruell  ft  ingrate  doingt  in  bit  lyff 
wears  too  pemidoute  ft  perillout  an  example,  togither  with  biteentynuannoeinbiB  fltlse  ft 
tmyterouae  intents  ft  purposes  against  yonre  higbne«  ft  the  whole  estate  of  youre  Bealmt 
ts  the  same  doo  require  extreme  oorreodon  ft  ponyshment,  to  the  terror  ft  fsare  of  all  otbef% 
whiche  hi«  oflenoet  nether  weare  ne  convenyentlye  coulde  haTe  bene  In  hit  lyff  tyme  eon« 
dignlie  ponished  ft  corrected.  It  may  therfure  pleate  youre  motte  exoellente  Ma,^  that  II 
■ay  be  enacted  and  be  yt  enacted  with  youre  bighnet  atsente  the  lordt  tp*nall  ft  temp*all  ft 
the  oom*nt  hi  thit  psent  p'Uam*  assembled  ft  byauct*ie  of  the  same,  that  the  taida  John  fits 
Qeralda  called  in  hie  lyfe  tyme  the  White  Knight,  by  whattoever  eetate  degree  name  wnr» 
aama  or  oondidon  he  war  called  or  knowen,  for  the  taide  traiteronte  offeneee  rtbdlioiit 
eonMeraciet  adhertnoiet  ft  dedet  by  him  matte  ditloyally  comytted  ft  p*petrated  thalbe  by 
the  anlTiie  of  thit  p'nta  p*liamt  adjudged  ft  tttaincted  from  the  fhrste  daye  of  Aprill  In  tha 
sltrentb  yere  of  youre  Ma^  Reigne  traitor  of  highe  treaton.  And  that  the  tame  John 
flta  Geralde  called  in  hit  lyff  tyme  the  White  Knighte  thai!  forfeict  ft  lose  to  yours  Ma^* 
your  beiret  ft  tnoeettort  all  sncbe  Castells  mannors  meates  landx  ten*tt  metdowea  leatet 
pastures  woddes  waters  rents  rev'cons  remainders  services  offices  (Tees  annuities  usee  posses 
sions  righu  condicuns  comodities  &  all  other  bereditamenta  of  what  names  natures  or 
qnalitiet  to  ev'  they  tie  and  also  all  suche  gooUes  cattells  ft  debts  whiche  the  same  John  flta 
Gertlde  called  in  bis  lyff  tyme  the  White  Knighte  had  enjoyed  or  wait  sei'^ed  or  possessed  of 
the  saide  furste  day  of  Aprill  in  the  saide  eleventh  yere  of  youre  Ma^  Rvinge  or  att  any 
tyme  tithent.  And  all  suche  righu  titlet  wuu  intrest*  ones  ft  poesesstons  which  he  had  the 
sside  furste  day  of  Aprill  or  att  any  tyme  sitheim  of  in  or  to  the  taide  Castells  manors  ft 
other  the  p' misses  ft  ererie  p'te  &  p'oell  of  them  and  that  all  suche  castells  manors  meatet 
lands  ten'tt  meadowet  lea:iu«s  pastured  woodt  waters  rents  rev*cons  remainders  tervioet 
officet  ffeet  anuitiet  uses  posnesttions  tithes  right:*  intretits  condiciond  comodities  ft  all 
Ottther  bereditamentt  thalbe  by  the  aui*tie  aforeiaide  adjudged  vested  ft  demed  to  be  in  the 
actuall  ft  reall  poeneasion  of  youre  Ma^ie  from  the  said  furste  day  uf  Aprill  in  tlie  saida 
eleventh  3*ereof  your  reigne  without  any  office  or  Inquisicion  thereof  to  be  taken  or  founde 
accordinge  to  the  com'n  or  statute  lawes  of  this  youre  realme.  Saviiige  ft  be  it  enacted  hy 
aui'tie  aforesaid  to  all  ft  everie  p'.sou  ft  p'sons  ft  bodien  politique  ft  cor|)ordte  ft  there  heiret 
ft  a^ignes  ft  successors  ft  to  every  of  them  outher  tlien  the  saide  J»hn  fits  Gerald  called  in 
his  lyff  tyme  the  Whyta  Knighte  ft  his  heires  geuerall  ft  speciail  hereafter  clayminge  tlia 
4tm  sek.,  vol.  I.  4  R 
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f^iniiti  dr  p'to«f  lliem  at  haira  or  hw  MijreonviiTtnet  to  b$  made  by  or  froni  CkoaiMo  Joto 
Htx  Gwaldo  oidlad  In  bii  Ijff  trme  the  Wbito  Knigfato  ft  aU  ft  creria  otiMr  p*mm,  it  p'mm 
«blriirioga  bjr  him  or  to  his  a*«  or  to  tba  ma  of  anv  hia  haires  gaoarait  or  aplall  all  aiicfca 
tfgbta  titlaa   hitraata  laaaaa  ffaea  ranU  aarvical  renta  efaardfi  ranta  aadw  4  all  owihu 
eomoditioi  proAtta  and  hcrrdltanianta  whaiaoaTcr  that  thaj  or  anj  of  tlwm  had  oaigfaio 
conldo  or  ou^bta  to  have  had  yf  this  p*aante  Aete  had  nov'  bano  had  ao  aMde.     Fravidad 
hlwaya  fc  ba  it  farther  enacted  by  th'  aufitleaforeaaido  that  tbfa  Acta  ahall  noCt  ejctcndo  to 
any  landa  ten'U  or  herediumant  with  there  appnrten'  that  the  wyfle  of  tha  aaida  Jofaa 
fiti  Geralde  called  in  hia  lyffe  tyoie  the  White  Knighte  had  in  her  owno  righto  in  oaa  pea- 
aaasion  remainder  rar'cyon  or  otherwiae  in  eatato  of  inharitaonoe  or  to  any  laada  tan'ta  er 
horediumenta  with  there  appoitan'oea  that  weare  enanred  by  any  oonToigliannea  to  faia  aaidt 
*yAf  ortoany  to  lior  uaa  before  the  aaida  day  of  ▲prill  bat  that  aheft  her  aaaignaa  &  allft 
OMria  outher  p'aon  ft  p'aona  aaiaed  to  her  uae  ft  uaaa  ahall  have  ft  eajoye  tha  aaida  kadi 
tan'tal  ft  hereditamenu  with  tber  appurten'oea  eo  enaorad  ft  oanreiad  ft  that  aba  ft  her  haira 
gaa'all  ft  apadall  ft  all  ft  ererie  oother  p'aon  ft  p*«ons  aelaed  to  her  ft  thcira  oaaft  una 
ahall  baTO  ft  enjuye  the   aaide  Unda  tan'u  ft  heraditanienU  with  there  appartaa'  that 
aha  bad  in  uaa  poaaeaaion  rar'cion  remainder  or  outher  title  in  eatato  of  inhoritaacaaoaoid* 
Inge  to  her  ft  then  title  in  ft  to  the  aame  aa  yf  thia  Aoto  had  ne?*  bene  had  ao  made 
aay  thinge  in  thia  Acta  ooateynad  to  the  contraire  notwitbatandinga. 

The  next  proceeding- token  reapecting  the  immenae  property  forfeited  by  the  attaindv 
of  John  Oge  waa  to  lia%*e  it  aiiryeyed.  Thia  taak  waa  entmated  to  one  Robert  LrcJM^ 
apparently  the  nominee  of  Burgliley,  to  whom  be  reporu  the  progrei  made  in  Jfaich, 
1670:— 

Jtobert  Lytke  to  Lord  Bwrghky,  U  March,  1570. 

*'  Ryght  honorable  my  humble  deutye  remembred  may  yt  pleaae  you  to  ba  adv^lnri, 
that  oeeordynge  to  your  oommandeinent,  I  have  folowed  the  honorabla  lord  depatye  of  tor 
Idajaetiea  realme  </  Ireland  for  the  |ierfectynge  of  a  platto  of  tlie  name,  wheria  the  aqrd 
lofd  deputye  hath  takyn  auehe  order  and  care  fur  the  doynge  themff^  ftc  ftc. 

**  I  huTo  begone  tlie  pUtta  of  li  eland  to  be  mayd  in  length  viii  foto  and  a  halfe,  and  ia 
bmde  ▼  fnto  and  a  lialfe,  to  th'  entent,  by  that  largeneai«,  the  moat  notable  matt'  may  bi 
•hawde  tharin,  notw^iiindyng  bera  ya  no  good  payenter  in  thy  a  land,  to  aet  yt  aa  vefl 
Airth  aa  1  wold  haue  yt  aave  laiely  to  be  done  of  myne  owne  hand,  accordinga  to  thorn 
platta  W}H!he  you  haue  alredy  aeeiie  of  the  landea  of  Mr.  BlantbaUa  of  Ireland,  thai  ya  tto 
lonldivfipi  uf'Coley,  Oineth,*Mowme,  and  tlw  Newry,  and  a  |datt  of  Syr  F^tor  Oar*« 
hya  landa  ia  IdniBe»  and  iiowe  by  my  Lord  l>epntyea  comniandem«iit  two  platto  wharaffaaa 
eoatoyaeth  the  liorleilome  of  Tomond  the  liotber'the  Wbyt  knygbu  landea  and  tha  lante 
•f  tlie  knyghte  of  Uie  Wallye,  aliewynge  the  bouodea  of  the  aame  landa,  aoihaiwayai  I 
can  not  Net  yt  furth  by  cauM  here  ia  nothynge  to  doe  yt  w^  all,  thua  moathamble  I  pnya 
almvghtv  gtid  kepe  vour  honor  ia  lioltbe  and  longe  Ivue  w^  encreaae  of  honor  to  ya« 
herta  deii^re,  the  U^  M'cbe  1570.** 

Page  610,  line  6. — "  Ordained  for  the  maintenance  of  ku  unfe^ 

In  the  Act  of  Attainder  of  John  Oge  FitxGibboa,  aboye  printed,  the  right  of  hia  wife  to 
poei«M  auch  landa  aa  she  waa  entitled  to,  either  by  way  of  inhtritanoe  or  of  dowry,  wm 
protested  by  a  apedal  proviao.  She  aeema  to  have  been  Blllnor,  daughter  of  Sir  Joka 
FitzThomaa  FitsQerald,  atvled  by  hia  partiaana  IStb  Earl  of  Daamond  (and  wheaa  son, 
8ir  Jamea  FitzJohn,  Uth  Earl  of  Daamond,  waa  the  grandfather  of  Jamea,  the  *^8egtt^ 
Earl,"  aobeeqiienily  betrayed  by  Edmond,  the  White  Knight). 

According  to  Boarke*a  "  Extinct,  ftc.,  Peeragea,"  EUinor  waa  twice  married,  fcatly  la 
Tliomaa  Tobin,  of  Cumalifnagh  (Co.  Tipperaiy),  and  aeoondly  to  John  Oge  RtzGibboa. 
But  it  doea  not  appear  that  a  le  leilt  any  iMua  by  either  hnaband. 

Dame  Ellinor  waa  alive  in  1677,  aa  may  be  inferred  f^um  a  leaae  of  certain  portions  ef 
the  forfeited  landa  of  the  Whito  Enif^ht,  made  hi  that  year  to  Jamea  Roche,  eon  to  tto 
Viaoount  Roche,  the  partictilara  of  which  are  aa  followa :' — 

*<  JiCaae  (under  commlsaioii  6  Aug.  zvii.)  to  Jamea  Roche  gent,  eon  to  the  (TiaooBBl 
Roche],  of  the  castle  or  manor  of  Oldecnatelton,  Co.  Cork,  lands  in  Castelton,  BulynoMa, 
Ballipbillipp,  and  Ardeacne,  Ballyveaton,  Kyldarrk,  Kilmacullen,  and  Rylcionye,  paredi 
of  the  aaid  manor  ;  the  castle  or  manor  of  Miclieiaton  and  the  town  of  Kikoghlane,  with  a 
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carre  avd  a  half  ef  land,  in  the  tanore  of  dem^  EUemor  lUtDegmaiuU  widow  of  John  Ogo 
FitxGibhone  Garraldo  attainted  as  part  of  h«r  jotniuro — all  paroeh  of  tho  poBaouaiona  of  the 
sftid  John  Ogo  flu  John  Gibbone  attainted,  ^o  bold  for  SI  yean,  at  a  rent  of  £8.  18>  4-> 
for  the  manor  of  01deca«telton ;  and  fi>r  the  manor  of  MichoUtowne  dminic  the  life  of  dame 
Ettenor  one  grain  of  wheat,  and  afterwards  4S«.  4'.'*  28  Majf  xiz.  [Bliaab.].  (Fiant 
No.  2674  (Reign  of  Blisab.),  Public  Record  CNRoe.) 

Dame  Bllinor,  who  appears,  aa  already  stated,  to  hare  left  no  iseae  by  her  marriage  with 
John  Oge  FitxOibbon,  died  in  or  immediately  before  the  year  1679,  aa  in  a  lease  made  to 
Bdmond  fltzJohn  in  that  year,  some  of  the  lands  induded  In  the  lease  are  aUted  to  faat«e 
come  into  the  queen's  hands  "by  the  death  of  Ellenor  fltsDesmonde  late  wife  of  said  John 
Oge."  (Vid.  infra).  In  the  year  1681  a  lease  hi  reversion  was  made  to  one  Gerald 
Aylmor  of  several  landa,  forming  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  attainted  White  Kaighl, 
incliidinff  certain  parcels  '*late  in  tk§  tmmre  of  EUenor  Jits  iJeBmonde,  wife  of  Jokm 
Oga  OMoH  JiUfGmiuld  attanU^:*  (See  Rant,  No.  319U ;  Blizab.  Public  Record 
Oflica.) 

Page  610,  line  6. — **  Xinwnd,  hU  second  ion.'* 

The  eldest  son  of  John  Oge^  Maurice  fwho  was  slahi  at  Clogher,  in  Keny,  in  1668), 
having  left  no  male  issue,  the  title  of  White  Knight  devolved  on  his  next  brother, 
Edoiond,  who  was  of  course  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  father^s  posssaslons, 
under  the  Act  of  Attainder.  Bat  at  his  hamble  suit,  the  Grown,  in  1676,  gai^ 
Kdoiond  a  lease  of  a  large  portion  of  the  forfeited  lands  for  a  term  of  years,  mneh  to 
tbe  annoyance  of  the  EnglUh  officials  In  Irehmd,  by  whom  he  was  alternately  petted  and 
denounced. 

This  lease,  dated  14  July,  18th  year  of  Qaeei  Elizabeth,  conveyed  to  Edmond  Mie 
manor  or  castle  of  Ballyboie,  Co.  Tipperary,  the  lands  of  Balllboie  and  Ballendomisheiw, 
same  Ck>. ;  Ballienochan  and  the  Scarte,  Co.  Cork ;  PoUardestowne  near  Brygowne,  Kil- 
glaeee ;  68s.  4d.  ateriing  chief  rent  out  of  [John  Fitsgeralde's]  lands  in  Ardeskeigbe, 
S68.  8d.  out  of  William  KiU  Thomas'  lands  in  Brigowne,  44s.  6d.  out  of  Rich.  Cushfai\i 
landa  in  Farrehie ;  40s.  out  of  the  Viscount  of  Fermoie's  lands  in  G[arranden>llan],  178.  M. 
oat  of  Bich.  Cashen*s  lands  in  Mowntecroban,  Co.  Cork ;  landa  of  Kerogarrowe  near  Ktl* 
malloke,  and  Baynewitawghe,  Co.  Limerick ;  40s.  out  of  Shane  boye  BoHie's  lands  In 
KUfynan;  ISs.  4d.  out  of  Gerald  McBichard*s  lauds  hi  Ballindrantio,  now  In  the  lenurs 
of  WIIL  Keagbe;  13e.  4d.  out  of  Gerald  M«Thomas  lands  in  Bsllynskallie ;  18s.  4d.  ont 
ef  John  H'Shehie^s  lands  in  Downemone ;  20s.  out  of  Conohur  roe  O  Uermm's  landa  to 
Ballenvestellandon ;  20s.  out  of  Ballaiiescaddan ;  26s.  8d  out  of  Peter  Crfaghe's  lands  and 
other  tenements  in  Ballingady ;  40s.  out  of  Konteslands ;  20s.  out  of  Gerald  M<Thoinaa 
landa  in  Ballinwrenye ;  20d.  out  of  Gybb«>n  Dirrontes  lands  in  Glaiielare;  10a.  out  of 
Stepliennton ;  26s.  8d.  out  of  Shane  boie  Boches  lands  in  Dirraghe;  18s.  4d.  out  of 
H«8bane  boyes  lands  in  Ballishaiieboie ;  £5.  6.  8.  out  of  Jolm  Langan's  lands  and  others 
of  ArdepatrickeinClougbnodfoyle;  40«.  out  of  Gerald  M«Gibbon  &  Edm.  M«€Hbbon's 
landa  in  Ballynlondrie ;  26s.  8d.  out  of  Bich.  Fuse's  lands  in  Ballinehowne ;  13s.  4d.  out 
of  Shane  boye  Boclie's  hinds  in  Ballenenonowe ;  18s.  4d.  out  uf  Ballyu«loyne ;  38s.  4d. 
ont  of  Donald  0  Heine  and  Thady  O  Heine's  lands  in  Cahercline,  Co.  Limerick,  (sll  tbe 
rente  in  sterling),  posseesioiia  of  John  oge  Fits  John  Gibbon  titz  Geral<le  called  the  White 
Knight  lately  atuint«d  uf  high  treason.  To  hold  (or  21  years,  at  a  rent  of  £58.  16.  2 J 
Irish.  Maintaining  six  horsemen  of  English  natlun.  (See  Fiaut,  No.  2523 ;  £tizai>. 
Public Beuord  Office.) 

In  1579,  Kdmond  Fitzgibbon  seems  to  have  surrendered  the  foroffoiiig  lease,  receiving 
hi  return  a  fresh  grant,  oumpri»ing  the  Unds  conveved  by  the  former  grant  and  others 
which  had  in  the  meantime  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  The  new  lease,  dated  12 
August,  21st  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  granted  to  "Edmond  FitzGibbon/'  among  others  the 
folfowing  lands,  cbieliries,  and  perquisites  (some  uf  which  are  incluiied  iu  the  lea^o  of  167B, 
aa  already  remarked),  viz. : — 

Tiie  site  of  tbe  nmnur  or  castle  of  Ballibove,  Co.  Tipperary,  4  ploujchlands  in  Balliboye 
and  Ballindomisherv,  same  Co.,  the  lands  of  Ballienoehan  and  the  Scarte,  Co.  Cork,  Pul- 
lardeiiton  near  Brigowne,  Kilglasse,  iu  said  Co.,  tbe  site  of  tbe  castle  called  the  Newe 
Castell,  Co.  Tipperary,  tlie  lands  of  Claniiaghoiiowe  and  Gurtyus  to  tbe  said  c«btle  per- 
taining, the  lands  of  Killcliarunoghe,  Dyrragharick,  aiitl  Crinai^hiian,  Cowltellauglineggaran, 
and  Ballichehaii,  Co.  Tipperary,  13s.  4d.  chief  rent  out  of  ^i^hanraghan  iu  the  tenure  uf  Bich. 
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K«tiBg»»  and  the  pro6fti  •!  the  oourt  of  (he  said  caede;  the  aite  of  the  cutle  or  ntaor  af 
HlefaeUMton,  Co.  Cork,  the  town  of  Kilcoghlane,  one  earew  of  land  to  the  nid  caitle 
.  beWngiDi^  aame  Oo.,  the  lands  of  Ballingrenr  and  Jametton,  Oo.  Ltmeriek ;  5Sa.  4d. 
•tarliDg  chief  rent  out  of  John  Fitz  GwaldV  lands  in  the  manor  of  Aidakeighe  same  O^  sad 
oiher  premieea  oontained  in  the  preTious  grant,  poeseaMons  of  John  oge  flu  John  Gybhon  lu 
Gerald,  otherwise  the  White  Knight,  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  tn  tks  qtiseng  haads  kjf 
iiU  mrr§nd§r  •fEdummd  amd  fry  the  death  of  EUettor  Jf\t*  Deemomde  iaie  wife  ^  snd 
Jokm  cge.  To  hold  far  21  jrears,  at  a  rent  of  £71.  6.  2}.  Maintaining  seren  Eof^ 
beiaeaen.  Not  to  alien  withont  liceuse  under  the  gasat  seal,  and  not  to  chasge  oeine  aid 
ftlverf.     (Sea  Fiant,  No.  2660 ;  Slizah.    Pablie  Beoord  Office.)    . 

Tbeae  lessee  wen^  in  1690,  oonTerted  into  a  grant  in  tail  male,  at  a  eartain  rent,  bj  a 
Qnaan'a  Letter,  dated  9  Angt,  1690,  of  which  the  following  ia  a  copy  :— 

[The  Qneen  to  the  Lord  Depaty.] 

^  Elizabbth,  E. 

**  You  shall  understand  that  upon  very  credible  information  given  unto  us  bj-  most  of 
our  principal  ministers  and  servanta  that  haae  either  governed  or  otherwise  serrvd  ss 
these  many  years  in  Ireland,  of  the  taithful,  painful,  and  dnngerous  services  done  DDtoo% 
.apadally  in  the  late  rebellion  of  James  FitsMonce  and  ilie  late  attainted  Esxl  of 
Deamond,  by  Edmond  FiuQybbon,  usually  called  the  White  Knight^  and  in  comidaa- 
tion  alao  that  his  father's  lands,  to  which  he  was  inheritttbla,  were  by  some  hard  tauiint' 
tion  of  law,  though  Justly,  seised  for  na,  and  by  us  granted  to  his  son,  now  called  EdsMo^ 
Gybben,  in  lease  for  years :  We  are  at  this  present  time,  upon  his  most  humble  sdtssd 
oilsr  of  aervice  to  the  uttermost  of  lus  power  in  all  loyalty,  contented  that  he  shall  hsotts 
him  and  the  heirs  msle  of  his  body,  all  such  lands  and  chief  rents  where<*f  his  fatlisr  vu 
.  seined  or  possessed,  being  escheated  to  us  or  that  hereafter  may  be  found  to  hare  OMhsited 
unto  ua  by  hit  fatber^s  attainder.  To  haue  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  hisbodf; 
reserying  to  us  and  our  successors  such  rent  as  hath  been  already  by  any  loqaisitioa 
lennd  dne  for  the  same,  or  that  upon  survey  shall  bo  hereafter  thought'  reaaooable  t»  bi 
reaerred,  in  a  manner  favourable  for  his  better  maintenance  to  line  upon.  And  toMd 
.(hesameofns  and  of  our  Crown  by  some  portion  of  Knight's  service,  or  by  sadi  stbff 
•enriee  as  the  same  lauds  were  held  before  bis  father's  attainder.  Wheitfore  we  irili  sod 
oommand  you,  our  Deputy  and  our  Chancellor,  by  the  advice  of  oar  kamed  coenscl,  ts 
nause  a  grant  to  be  made  in  good  form  of  law,  under  our  Great  Seal,  to  the  said  EdiMid 
FitsGybbon,  commonly  called  tlie  White  Knight,  and  the  heirs  male  of  bis  bodj,  bf 
■neh  tenure  .%nd  rent  as  afore  is  mentioned,  of  all  the  lands  and  rents  with  their  appurls- 
nanoee,  that  any  wise  did  belong  to  his  father,  not  already  granted  by  oa  to  any  othw  is 
any  atata  of  inheritance.  And  further,  upon  surrender  of  his  lease,  he  shall  be  asqattiii 
of  all  anreragea  of  rent,  if  any  be  due  by  him,  upon  a  former  grant  made  to  him  st  ssy 
time  heretofore. 

**  And  be  it  remembered  that  at  the  next  Parliament  be  be  restored  in  blood,  whM^ 
«nto  we  ftaue  consented." — Mortin't  Col.  PaL  BoiU, 

Page  610,  lines  7-8. — ''  Gone  to  travell  beyond  the  seat,  along  tntk 
James  FitzMaurice,** 

That  Edmond  the  White  Knight  was  on  the  Continent  at  the  same  time  with  Jtisfl 
TitsMaurice  is  beyond  doubt ;  but  it  U  unlikely  that  he  was  abroad  ^'  iu  his  fsthsi^ 
lifetyme  and  also  iu  y«  lifetyme  of  his  elder  brother  Maurice,**  as  stated  in  lioea  6-7 ;  for 
James  FitzMaurice's  departure  to  the  Comiuent  did  not  take  place  until  1675,  wbilit 
£droond's  brother  Maurice  was  slain  in  1568,  and  bis  father  died  in  1670.  It  is  oHtiB 
that  Edmond  waa  in  Ireland  in  1573,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  Patrick  Sherlock. 
Sheriff  of  Tipperary,  dated  17th  January  in  tliat  year,  inclosed  in  a  conununicstioi  9i 
the  Lord  Deputy  to  the  Privy  Council,  dated  31st  January,  1574  : — 

PtUrieke  Shurloek  to  Mr.  FUMGeraUL 

**  I  hartelie  comende  me  unto  you,  I  see  you  are  dalied  withall  by  my  L.  of  DtBocadi, 
he  was  this  last  Tuesdaie  with  MoBryan  Arre  and  did  meete  with  Th  erie  of  Claoriesrd' 
and  his  sonnes,  with  all  the  Brynes  of  Thomond  (Th  erle  of  Thomond  and  his  broikr 
onelie  excepted)  at  the  Busshoppes  house  of  Kilallowe. 
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The  aUj  M  the  CoBMneiit  ai  (he  White  Koight  ooiiM  not  hare  heen  wy  lom,  ii  nif 
be  kerned  from  the*  following  leiler  of  Edmond  end  hie  oonfedeimtee  Co  the  £iil  of 
DeNnond:^ 

[EdmoHd  .  ,  .  the  WkiUKnigAi  to  <A#  Sari  of  Dtmomd],    MUtktkImm, 
Uth  Jmly,  1576. 

''My  dewtie  premised  nnto  yor  honorable  L.  wliereee  we  Edmoiide  M^Ridefy,  tin 
SeneeehalU  end  John  FitzUllick  ceme  nowe  of  Ute  to  thie  0^  neturell  eoontrey  of 
Irelend  leering  6r  M^  James  FitsMorrice  in  FVaunoe  behig  in  good  hekhe  end  lUw  to 
eeme  Into  the  Q*  Me^  fawir  by  the  petielon  of  the  king  of  Fimunee.  Beeeues  wo  do  h«re 
Gomooly  that  tlie  eommlsslooers  end  yon  thought  otherwise  of  us  then  as  wse  didonleHled 
to  bring  to  passe  in  o**  trayvell  wee  desire  yo*  to  shoe  us  protected  by  yo*  end  bjr  tht 
oommisoioners  that  wee  may  prosente  e^  selfhand  appeni  befofe  yea  there  to  shswe  further 
of  o'  mynde. 

«*  Thutf  I  end  from  Balya?istiall  this  zrth  of  July,  1A75. 

'*  Tor  assured  eublecU  Eoxovd  M'RTDtar,  lbs 
Seneeshalt,  and  Joioi  FttzUlugx." 
**To  the  right  trusty  and  my  toit 
fcood   L.  Gerrott  Therle  of 
Desmonds  this  be  dely  vered." 

P^e  610,  lines  UAZ.—'' MmordkU  ach/m-  tke  Crown  vf  EitfM. 

The  lint,  or  nearly  the  firsti  of  these  **  memorable  ects/*  was  the  elaughtsr  faf  Edmad 
the  White  Knight,  in  1681,  of  a  krge  number  of  Desmond's  followers,  someof  wkisi 
were  of  his  own  kindred,  as  reported  by  Sir  Henry  Wallop  to  Sectetary  WaUnghsBi  ie 
n  letter  dated  from  DnbUn,  I7th  July,  U81  :— 

BitH,  Wallop  to  Setlf-  Walsyngham. 

''Theiiido  hereolf  one  Edmonde  M'Bothery  sons  to  the  Whyte  Knygfat  ui  Monmr 
beynge  belbfe  chaiged  by  8^  George  Boweer  and  otheie,  that  he  l^e  in  plaeB  to  do  good 
attryee  end  was  abell  wt  bio  IbUuwera  to  do  y^,  and  that  y^  waa  grete  shame  hs  M 
yt  not  by  that  eggynge  kylied  48  off  deemoodes  men  of  wame  whereof  iiii  or  ▼  Gsisl- 
dyncs,  yff  theee  be  not  eervycee  to  be  taken  in  good  part  in  this  ciaitrye  when  ea'  wanw 
ys  but  lyke  foxe  hnntynge,  for  that  our  oMmyes  flye  fh>m  us  to  tb*  wood's  aad  whilst 
ne  tyme  foyght  w*  vA  but  upon  greie  adraiitage  I  knowe  not  when  any  thiafO  sUl 
happen  that  maye  be  thowgbt  accepUbell,  bat  yff  we  haua  not  p'eent  monye  yt  wyl  te 
wone  ere  yt  be  better,  i  bane  borowed  off  Mr  Polyeoes  men  and  other  marchaots  to  bt 
repayed  in  Inglande  abowe  j6S,000  and  nowe  knowe  not  when  to  bene  z£  SMie,  seti^ 
hsr  Made  mnst  pays  yt  in  theende,  there  ys  email  poUyoo  to  detayne^t  where  ytofaosUs 
do  most  good.**     .    •     . 

In  a  prerioos  letter  of  the  lOth  July,  1581,  Wallop  inclosed  to  Sec^  Walsyngliaia  i 
**  schedule  of  the  principal  among  80  rsbels  slain  at  Drumfinnin,  by  Edmond  H«Budd«ii, 
the  WbiU  Knight."  The  schedule  apparently  jnefers  to  tlie  slaughter  reported  in  the 
letter  of  the  17th  July,  1581,  though  the  numbers  as  given  in  both  documents  diinuc 
eorreopond*  the  ''dO  rebeU**  of  the  **}sehedul«»  **  being  ewelled  to  *'4S  '  in  tbo  letter  i^f 
17tli  July.  But  it  is  moot  likely  that  the  drat  six  names  in  tlie  '*  eeheduU,"  who  wen 
ail  of  the  eept  of  M«rhomas  (FiuGerald)  of  PaUis,  in  Limerick,  faithful  kinsoMn  sad 
adherenu  of  the  £arl  of  Desmond,  represent  *«  the  iiu  or  t  Garaldynes  **  of  WalVop's  ktiar. 
The  schedule  is  as  foUoifs : — 


•MsThomss,  called  Rici»  a  la 
Shane  M«Thomae,  hie  brother,  a  leader. 
Ednsond  Mo'fhomaa,  his  brother,  a  leader. 
Morris  FitxJohttt  of  Enooknoen,  a  leader. 
Biebard  FitxJohn,  hie  brother,  a  leadsr. 
Thomas  FitxJohn,  theur  brother,  a  lender. 
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Dorinond  OrMm,  •  botwnisii. 
Owm  MoBory  M«8hylil6  s  loader  of  galliglM. 
Donogbe  Oboyedla,  galliglaa. 
Shane  ne-gartie  MoGilla  Martin,  gaBiglas. 
DoDogha  H«SIhum  y  Gonaowa. 
Tbo.  M«Daiiid  Bourie,  galliglaa, 
and  XX  mat,**  • 

Dramiinnfai,  wliere  the  daugfatar  la  aCatad  to  haTa  baaa  oommlttady  is  the  old  sama  of 
tlia  high  ridga  wMch  aztanda  from  Gastlal/ona,  In  the  Oob  Cork,  to  RlDgo|Oiiagh  on  Dan- 
garvan  Bay,  Co.  WaterfMd,  and  diyldoa  the  Baronj  of  Daciaa  Within  3rwm  ftom  that 
of  Daelaa  Whhoat  Drum,  In  the  latter  county. 

Edmond'a  leal  for  the  **  Crown  of  England  **  did  not  laat  long,  howerer,  If  we  maj 
believe  the  wary  and  unacmpoloaa  Sir  Warham  Sentleger,  who,  wrltfng  ftom  Cork,  ta 
Ijord  Baighley,  under  date  of  May  85,  1682,  lays : — 

**  My  humbel  datie  donne  unto  yo*  lordsbipe,  ahlpplnge  nowe  departmga  benoe  for 
Bngland  I  hould  it  my  parte  too  enforme  yo*  honore  wliat  hath  happened  in  this  eitata 
aenoa  the  writinge  of  my  hwte  letters. 

&c.  &o.  &e. 

Tbora  ia  latelie  fallen  Into  rebellion  the  barron  of  Ukesnawe,  who  before  his  godnge  oot 
aeMglit  mcanea  under  pretence  of  fHendahipe  trecherslie  to  murther  all  the  souldera  in 
Kerry,  but  as  god  would  miste  of  his  porpoee  killing  but  Captaine  Achame  and  a  aixteea 
or  twantie  of  snulders  mora,  the  reste  retyering  themaeWes  unto  the  Abbey  of  Adarte 
[Ardfert],  to  w«b  plaoe  the  gonernoure  is  gonne  for  the  releese. 

«*  Edmond  MeBadderye  sonne  to  the  White  Knight  who  eirer  sence  this  rebellon  hath 
bynne  dandelled  w^  is  now  allso  fallen  into  rebdllon  and  Joyned  hia  forcea  w*h  tlia 
traitonre  th'  eaiie  of  Desmond  and  for  his  better  oonffBrmacion*  to  the  said  earia  hath 
taken  hu  child  bom  in  the  woddes  to  be  foateml  as  we  are  hear  informed.  4 

**  The  traitonre  in  Desmond  In  the  earle  of  Clencars.oontrie  increase  daielie  in  strsnght 
expeetlnge  the  arryvall  of  forren  poore,  the  traitoure  the  barron  of  likesnawe  is  come 
w*k  all  hia  cat  tell  and  force  Into  De«mond.'*    &c,     kc, 

NeTertheleae,  in  the  month  of  January  following,  we  find  Edmond  afTectlag  great 
aatisfaction  at  the  killing  of  Sir  John  of  Desmond,  his  kinsman  and  former  confederate, 
the  manner  of  which  is  thus  related  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond  :— 

Bdnumd  Gyhhoti,  ike  WhiU  Knight,  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  6  Janmary,  1682. 

**  Bight  honnorable  and  my  Terye  goode  L.  my  bounden  datye  allwaies  remembered  unto 
ya^  bonnor  Pleasethe  yo*  Lp.  to  be  adwer^sed  that  thancks  be  unto  god,  nppon  a 
wenysdaye  last  the  traytC  John  of  Desmonds  Patrik  Condon  &  Jamea  MoShane 
fkOerrotbe,  having  in  ther  companie  but  one  horseman  more,  goings  to  myte  Dauid  Barrya 
nppon  the  bordera  of  Castellyans,  Captaine  Zoutche  laya  in  ambushm*  *  before  them 
and  foand  them  unhorsaed  as  we  here  says  uppon  cayallee  and  chased  at  them  and  aa  god 
ia  pleaors  was  the  traytonr  John  Is  bdiedded  and  James  fsJohn  taken  prisoners  &  the  two 
more  eecapad,  so  committing  yO^  Lp.  to  god  I  end  ftom  Vlsteltowne  [Mitchelstown],  the 
6lh  Jannary,  1682. 

**  To'  honno*^s  to  oommande  In  whate  he  may 

*'£dd.  Gtbbon." 

Page  810,  lines  23-5. — **Hu  adv&rsartes would  say  that  tko 

White  Knight  wat  worthy a$  namely  old  Sir  Edward  FiU- 

JSdrrie 

Sir  Edward  FitzHarris's  opinion  of  Edmond,  the  White  Knight,  was  anything  bat 
favourable,  at  least  before  the  latter  had  ingratiated  himself  with  tlM  Boglish  party  by  his 

•  Am^mhn^.  The  « Four KsAtars,"  in  their  the  other."    Bui   the  etotementt  of  O^Dalj, 

aoeount  of  tbe  Ulliag  of  Sir  JohnofD«imond,  Hooker,  and  Cos,  on  the  •ubioet  nippoct  the 

at  t«  that  the  meeting  of  bin  mall  party  with  aseuraoy  of  the  White  Kaight's  aoooiint  above 

the  large  foroe  of  Captain  Zoutche  wu  aooi-  given, 
dental,  that  **  neither  of  them  was  in  aearoh  of 
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tiMelMroiiB  betraytl  of  the  Sngan  Earl  pff  Dttnoiid.  The  wlogitt  of  Edmond,  who  quota 
FiuHarris's  good  opinion  of  lih%  eoald  not  haTftoen  tho  oontMta  of  the  lotur  of  wbid 
tho  fbllowing  b  s  oopj : — 

Bdward  FUMHamk  to  Lord  BwrgUey,  16  Aa^.,  1697. 

**  Hambly  ▼oochtaftth  jqt  honoor  to  be  advortiMd  by  70*^  tap*  Edward  Fltshum  thit 
ODO  Morice  FiuGibbon  sone  to  the  Whit  knight  of  Monnater  who  latelye  prtfemd  pelicioi 
iinio  70*^  hp,  ia*  bound  by  leoogoisaaoe  for  aMpidoo  ofmiadeiBoano"  wheiew^  heiiaoeiiMd 
to  be  fortboMBynge  before  Uie  L.  president  opon  oertayne  dayea  waninge^  and  doubting  ti 
raaoaue  hia  triaH  Uierapon  hath  tberfore  rtpaired  hither  enknowen  to  the  nid  L  pnfid> 
thereby  tbinkinge  (as  yo^  sap^  ia  enformed)  to  procure  pardon  for  hinuelf  ai  also  for  hii 
father  who  likewise  incuncd  the  danger  of  lawe  St  for  hia  better  ancceese  soggnteih  1 
ahew  of  Service  wher  in  truth  the  prindpall  traitor*  of  the  aaid  province  ars  bis  ovm 
nephewee  in  iaw  whom  he  releued  as  is  supposed ;  yet  to  0000*^  the  same  kiid  som  of  tlar 
men  wher  he  mught  aa  well  have  comanded  ther  lead^s  heads,  wherof  the  J*.  prMuJcst  1 
not  ignorant.  ICay  y  t  therfbre  please  yo'  honno'  the  premiaes  to  consider  &  the  fvapiciia 
had  of  the  Whit  knight  his  loyalty  who  now  denieth  to  appere  w^Nmt  protcodos  bdaf 
notw^Htanding  sheriff  of  that  county  of  Corek  &  in  tyme  past  accompanied  Jsnii  Fits 
Morice  into  France  to  procure  an  invasion  of  her  hignes  reahne  of  Ireland,  for  n^  «  ftr 
many  other  h^nons  offences  hath  bene  eftson  pardoned  yt  in  regard  therof  yo'  booeonbli 
lettrse  (if  enoy  be  granted)  may  be  directed  to  the  L.  preside  of  Mwanster  wlio  cbeAs 
knoweth  the  man  hia  behauio'  &  the  offences  by  him  lately  comyttsd  or  oth«rwise  mb 
aynister  and  couert  course  may  be  wroght  for  the  spedie  graotinge.  of  his  pardon  v^  tbe 
rsat  of  hu  deroanda  before  the  L.  prssidont  be  acquainted  therew*^  to  the  sopprea«M»  U 
Joatice  &  theocuradgm^  of  other  offenders.  And  yo'  snpt  craving  pardon  for  his  booidsa 
B»  also  not  to  be  discouered  for  hia  duty  herein  shall  inoeseantlie  pray  yonr  boaau"  iusltt 
in  all  happynea. 

*'  Yo^  honnon  to  be  oonanded, 

*'£dwaxd  FrrzBABBua" 

Page  610,  lines  11-12,  ah  inf.^'' As  far  itUing  James,  {k»  ikd  ai 
staUly  Bastard  of  Lord  £o€h.'* 

The  White  Knights  were  constantly  at  war  with  the  Lords  Roche^  their  nssr  sagin 
boors.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  only  bond  of  union  between  them  vsa  tk 
bensditary  opposition  of  both  families  to  the  English  GovemmenL  Wbenefv  die  tf* 
lowers  or  retainera  of  the  two  parties  met,  except  in  allianoe  againat  the  oobbioob  foe,  thai 
was  aore  to  be  a  bloody  encounter  between  them. 

The  **  stout  and  autely  BasUrd  of  Lord  Etoch,**  whom  Edmond  slew,  sseias  to  bsv« 
been  the  person  described  in  Burke's  "Extinct  Irish  Peerage"  among  the  vng^J  ^ 
**  David  Roche,  Viscount  Roche  and  Fermoy,"  as  *'  a  son  killed  by  the  rshels  in  thi 
Queen's  wara."  His  name,  as  above  mentioned,  waa  James.  His  brother,  the  Loid  Rocki 
(or  Maurice  de  Rnpe  «t  Fermoy),  in  a  letter  to  the  English  Privy  CouodI,  dstsd  ftoa 
Castletown  [Roche],  3  May,  1584,  thua  inveighs  against  the  alayer  of  hie  bfolhtf,vteii 
bastardy,  if  real,  he  takes  care  to  hide : — 

-  **  Bight  honnorable  my  bonnden  dutie  to  yC  goode  lordeshippee  premisiod,  j^  I'^a 
whiche  I  recevede  of  Ute  doethe  manifesto  yo^  goode  afieocions  towardes  dm,  beNdriofi 
youe  so  alwaies  to  continue ;  and  whearas  1  amegeven  to  understand  that  the  Lords  Bsrm, 
Edroonnde  M'^Gibbon,  PaCricke  Ck>rtdon  and  the  Seneshall  of  Imokillys  doe  inued«  (• 
repaire  thither,  I  thoughte  good  to  eignifie  unto  youre  honnooree  tliat  the  ssid  lorde  bsrm 
buruede  and  spoylede  my  countrye  when  he  was  in  open  Rebellion  and  is  sitheoce  nx 
mortall  enemy;  and  allso  the  said  Edmonde  Fitz  Gibbon  was  synce  tlie  byg^nninire  (/ 1^ 
rebellion  of  James  Fitz  Morrioe  aydinge  and  asistinge  the  said  James,  &  went«  vithe  hia 
to  Spayne  as  well  manteyninge  these  laste  traitouree,  his  eldest  aonn  doethe  yett  wiyie  ii 
Speyne  upon  the  said  Jamee  is  son,  and  beeseds  the  eame  he  murderede  my  brother  itrnt* 
Boebe  a  loyall  subiect  to  hir  Maiestie  A;  divers  othem  of  my  men  althougfae  the  isid  J*"** 
Boche  in  his  life  tyme  fsythfullye  hatha  done  dioerse  goode  servicee  against  the  rebHlMai 
6r  John  Parrott  the  L.  Depntie  and  others  the  governors  of  this  RMlme  csn  teAfi«« » 
respecte  wherof  the  said  Jamea  Roche  is  sonn  by  Trea  patents  paste  undsr  the  bmds  ism 
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I  had  a  lean  for  certaine  yearas  of  olde  Castelltowntt  and  of  Miehalatowiitt  and  yett 
his  floo  was  therof  dispoaseaaedo  by  some  ainiater  maanaa  procurade  by  the  aaid  Edrooada 
frondea,  tha  said  Sanaacfaall  w^  tha  said  Edmoandea  meDi  and  by  bia  procarmanta,  aa  al^ 
by  the  ayde  and  aaisUnca  of  Patricka  Condon,  the  traitor  murtberada  and  kylled  my 
bretfaerin  and  men,  robbeda  apoylada  and  wasted  my  oountrye  wherof  I  humblye  beaecha 
yo^  honnou"  to  bane  conaidaracion  and  that  tha  loa  faveure  they  may  have,  fearinge  it 
woulde  be  an  encouragement  to  any  others  to  attempte  the  like,  Also  I  homblye  beaeohe 
that  they  nor  any  of  them  may  haae  any  graaate  that  ahal  be  preiudiciall  to  ma  or  to  any 
of  myne,  to  thende  that  they  may  perceave  great  differanoe  to  be  betwna  the  loyal  &  tboaa 
that  dearved  hir  highnea  diapleaanre,  nott  doubtinge  bat  youra  honno"  will  have  considera- 
GioB  of  tbia  my  reasonable  petidon,  ft  will  satisfie  myne  azpectancie  hirein,  thus  I  humblye 
taka  my  leave  tha  8  of  May  1584. 

'*  Yo^  honnorable  lordahippea  to  comannde 

M.  DB  auppB  ft  Fbrmot." 

In  tha  foregoing  letter  Lord  Roche  and  Fermoy  carafhlly  avoids  all  reference  to  the 
marder  by  himself  and  friends,  some  yean  before,  of  Gibbon  FitaOibbon,  the  brother  of  the 
White  Knight  Edmond.  For  thia  marder  Lord  Roche  had  a  pardon  in  1564,  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing terma: — 

**  H.  Stdhbt.  Fiant  I're  d'ne  Regine  paten'  in  deUita  forma  tenore  verbor'  aequen*. 
B^na  ftc,  omnibus  ad  quoa  fto,  Salatem.  ociatis  quod  noa  ftc,  &o,  ftc,  ftc,  pardonavimus, 
Remiaimna  at  relazavimas,  ac  per  preaentes  pardonamus  remittimns  et  relaxamusMaaricio 
Roche  filio  et  hered'  D'nl  Roche,  Joh'i  fits  Bdmond  Roche  de  Ballehyndeny,  Jacobo  fltz 
MsLfuiw  Roche  de  Croghe,  Gillodufre  Shynan  de  Downerraill,  Johanni  Basher  de  Castle- 
towne,  Jacobo  Roche  aliaa  MacHenry  de  Corraghmacheniy  in  com'  Cork,  gent',  et  e«)rum 
cnili't  per  se  qnibuscumqae  alila  nominibos  oognoMbus  sive  addic'  nomin*  cognom*  viUarum 
looonun  offic'  sive  artiu'  oenseantar,  vei  nuper  sen  aliqao  tempore  oensebantur,  vel  eorum 
altei^  cenaeatne  vel  nuper  seu  aliqao  tempore  oenaebatar,  Omnea  at  aingulaa  prodiciones 
tarn  tnajoraa  quam  minoras  (personam  noatram  vd  fabricationem  falsa  monete  non  tangent') ; 

Ac  omnea  et  singulaa  inaarrecciones  confederao* contra  regiam  majeatatem 

noatram  aut  contra  regiam  majeatatem  quorumcamqae  antecesaor*  nostr*  naper  regu'  Angiie 
et  Hibamie  sive  eorum  alicajas  sive  oonsiliar'  noatros  aut  consiliar'  alicojus  antecessor' 
noatror*  predict',  per  ipsos^Mauricinm  Joh'em  Jacobum  Oilleduff  Joh'em  Jacobum  aut  eorum 
aliqoem  ante  hone  p'seatem  diem  fact'  commisa'  sive  perpetrat',  inceod'  domor*  blad'  et 
gaHwr*  aaa  eor'  alicajua  voluntar*  val  non  voloutar',  murdra  homicid*  at  interfeodonea, 
tam  ex  malida  precogitat'  quam  alitor  quomodocamqua.  Et  predpae  mortem  homidd'  et 
interfeodonem  Gibbonia  mac  Shane  mao-I-reddery  deClanegibbons  quam  predict'  Mauricius 
Boeha  fil'  et  herea  D'ni  Roche  interfedt  nt  die'.     Ac  omnea  et  siogul'  invadonea  indd' 

inanlt'  illidt'  apoliac'  depradac'  illic'  confederao' per  ipaos  Manricium 

Johannam  Jacobum  Gillednff  Johannem  Jacobum,  et  per  eorum  aliquem,  aut  per  procurac' 
auaa  olio  modo  ante  huno  presentem  diem  qnotiescnmque  et  qualitercumque  fact'  commiss' 
omisi^  dve  perpetrat'.  Ac  omnia  et  singula  indictament'  condempnac'  Judida  penas 
mortis  et  ezeoudones  eorundem  sea  eorum  alksujus,  racione  seu  occadone  p'misaonun  sea 
eoram  alicnjua 

'*  Deliberat'  ftiit  in  cane*  Hib'nie  dedmo  die  Aprilia  Anno  Regn!  Regine  nostre  Eliza- 
beth octavo  ad  ezequend*."    (^Fiant,  No.  698,  Eliz.,  Public  Record  Office.) 

It  doea  not  appear  to  be  correct,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  letter,  that  the  son  of  tha 
James  Rodie  dain  by  the  White  Knight  had  a  grant  of  landa  from  the  Crown.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  such  grant  in  the  Chancery  or  Exchequer  departmenta.  The  only  Jamea 
Roche  who  had  a  leaae*  of  some  of  the  White  Knight's  lands  waa  the  person  slain  by  Edmond 
FitaOibbon,  under  the  drcamstancea  related  in  the  preceding  narrative,  p.  611. 

For  this  homidde  of  Jamea  Boche,  the  White  Knight  had  a  pardon  from  the  Crown, 
which  ia  described  in  the  original  **  Fiant"  directing  the  grant  to  him,  aa  **  A  pardon  for 
Edmond  FitzGlbboDB  for  the  death  of  James  Boche  Negelagh  and  all  tboaa  that  were 


*X«aM  .The  particulan  of  this  leaae  have  been  oaatle  of  Old-Oastletown  at  the  time  of  the  grsnt 

alresdy  briefly  given  (,9upra,  p.  658),  but  a  fallnr  is  spedally  reforred  to.    Aooording  to  the  Audi- 

note  ia  hare  printed  ftom  the  Aaditor'<ieneTal's  tor-General,  the  lease  comprised :— 

Katry  Book,  diiafly  because  the  condition  of  the  '*  The  sdte  soircuite  ambite  and  prednot  of  the 

4th  sbb.,  vol.  I.  4  S 
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wMa£  ■'roram  (qooca'qoe 
EBsdMtnr  Tocabainr 

■'  MP*  p'diet'  Jaeobn  vd  sBqa 


~laecxeBian'««t 

'p*Btn'perMkMrip^adhKfl'n  eMesM*  tet*  Mt  MtaC*;  4e  MiMg*  p'&ed  d 
■'ri  AitbMi  Gnj  Bmnaf  Gmtj  4e  WiltM,  pViari  mAm  b^  gntoi 
■ulit*  M  DfepirtBt'  a'd  0M'ar  r^ar  B'ri  ffib'MP.ac  deiiliwMiBl'ft  riwim  i' cmJu  bM 
i  ■'?!  pavdooavoMi  rmmmbb  K  wjii  ■■!■■■  ac  pir  p*HlM  paiiiiMW  renft- 

m  Ob'  CoikgoiW 

Tarioe'oSe^^««CMB' 

■iBafiqBB  < 

p'dici'  jBeobv  p'  p'ditf' 

bUb  feloB'  •&  rBtef"  p*  p*dia' 

iSbm  qn  UBc  iBterfeei'  fMr'ftct'  cMMi'sfi 

~  iaciie' pMM  Mortit  •(  I 


p'pcmf .    Ae  4 

«t  ««*  MT^d'  MB  «r^  BlkviM  iBe'oMB  p'aiaot^  mb  mi'  aficaiM  habasd' 

lU  tBBMB  kc    Aliqao  statato  Jbc    PireviM  aenp'  qaod  hat  B*fB  < 

bbHim  sit  robot'  bbC  cffMi'  bm  p'diet*  BiliBBBd*  p'aooBliter  campBiwr'  ct  m  i 

»Mrit  eonuB  romiarionar'  B'ria  vd  caatad*  pada  b'ib  qm  pro  teoipan  faef'  i 

Com'  Corka  p'diet'  infira  qoatnor  aaaan  pV  aaqsMt'  port  dat  p'atiB',  et  qaod  fane  crit 

soiBdMf  artrict'  et  obU|^'  anBcm  fideviHar'  MoreBiM'  ad  pI'itBia  et  TolaBtif  p*did' 

•OBiiaaionar^  n'ror'  rel  cxuMt  pada  b'ib  ad  hM  coadic'oM  aaqneat';    tb:— qaod  i|»B 

obierrabit  paeem  n'nuB  at  roipoBdefait,  ct  p'aoBaficcr  eompanwrit  ia  o^lma  aesiM'  in  fid* 

com'  tancnd'  qaodciea'qBe  Toeaf  aat  moauT  fan'  ad  aatidMmKr  o*ib»  ct  mugh  n'lii 

wtiait'  da  cor'  demand'  iaxt*  cqoitat'  ct  iaatidam.    1b  cbjm  id  fte.    TedaAe."    (S« 

Flaat,  No.  3907;  BdgaoTQ.  Elis.    PabGcBcooid  OIIbm;  ddivercd  iato  Ohaaovy  m 

17th  JaoBarf,  in  tbc  33rd  year  9i  Elixabeth.) 

RegBfding  the  mq8m  of  boatOitr  batwen  the  Bodua  and  the  White  Knight,  the  writer 
of  the  Cotter  M&  hu  the  foUowiog  obeerratioM  :— 

«<  In  the  Wed  he  had  to  deal  with  the  Lord  Boacfa,  who  made  acroil  incaitimi  bib 
bis  oonntrj,  bat  wm  fraqucntlj  net  with  eoodderable  Iocs :  there  gom  a  dorf  whid 
rdatm  to  their  debatei^  m  it  is  shoit  I  will  redte  it  here,  and  aa  it  will  entertda  the  resdv 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  thooght  impertineBt : — 


Cadell  or  Maiinor  of  Oldcsotdtowna*  in  the 
«oiuitie  of  CcnAtB,  eooieininge  half  one  nen  of 
huid  with  the  appiixi«nanoes»  within  the  whidi 
iheare  is  one  hale,  thm  ehamben,  andthre  adleia 
endoeed  with  stone  Walles;  40  acras  arrahle 
lands  snd  SO  aores  of  pastare  with  tue  appur- 
tenances in  the  towno  of  Cssteltowne ;  SO  acres 
arrable  laxde  and  80  acres  of  underwood,  with 
thsare  appurtenances,  in  the  towne  and  fields  of 
Ballireamon,  BaUiphilipp  and  Aidska  in  'the 
sdd  countie ;  40  acreH  of  arrable  Isnde  and  SO 
acres  of  pasture  and  more  with  theare  appurtea- 
Ances  in  the  townes  and  fiddes  of  BaUiTcston, 
Kildarhs  and  Kilmacullene  in  the  said  countie  ; 
40  acres  arrable  lande  and  80  acree  pasture  or 
wood  orunderwood  and  bogge  with  theare  ap- 


purtenanoBi  in  the  towne  and  fiddesd  KDckst 
m  the  said  countie  of  Corfce,  wroell  of  ^  diR- 
aaid  Mannor  or  Caatdl  of  OldeastdtowM. 

•*  And  also  the  Gastdl  or  Maaaor  d  MkUH 
towne  and  the  towne  of  Kiloogiklsne  ia  the  said 
countie,  with  one  carw  and  a  half  of  las^  '^ 
the  same  appertaininge  and  bdon^ge,  m*  ■ 
CA«  tenure  or  oecupatum  qf  Dame  SlUnerp 
J}eemond  laU  wife  mnto  John  Oge  jOeeibbeai 
Garraid  aUainUd,  as  parcel  of  the  jomlor--«U 
which  are  pared  of  the  poaseasioDS  of  the  Mad 
John  Oge  fltaOibbon  attunted,  and  now  is  lar 

majeaties  possession  and  di^ositton •* 

(Auditor-Oeneid'B  Entry  Book  of  Fsteuts,  Vd 
19,  Elizat.,  Public  Reoo<rd  Offioei) 


*  OldeoMtletofwn.  Though  described  aboTe  as  a 
amall  structure,  it  was  able  to  stand  a  stout  mege 
tB  the  time  of  Lord  Deputy  Sidney  (1560  7). 
Writing  to  Sir  Frands  Walaingham,  under  date 
of  Marsh  1, 15S3,  an  aooonnt  of  his  *'  Senices  in 
Ireland,"  Sir  Henry  Sidnev  says : — 

*'  I  went  to  the  principsl  castle  of  the  White 
Enighf  8  country,  called  the  Old  or  the  New 
Castis,  I  know  not  whethsr,  and  summoned  the 
ward  by  lound  of  trumpet,  who  answered  *  they 
hdd  that  eastle  of  none  but  of  God.  James  Fits 
Mores,  and  the  White  Knight ;  and  unless  one 


of  them  would  come  (or  aei.d  St  Peter  or  & 
Paul)  they  would  never  render  it.'  FLnaUy^sft* 
an  obstinate  resistance,  I  won  the  osstls,  sadir- 
Uvered  it  to  James  Boeh,  eon  of  the  Tiaoocst 
Soch,  and  sundiy  other  canals  and  laadi  to  sir 
Theobald  Butler,  withhdd  from  him  ^  tbi 
White  Knight"    iCartw  Papert.) 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appttr  thst  ifiR 
Deputy  Sidney  had  ousted  the  white  Kmtgto 
firom  his  poeseasions,  in  fhTour  of  his  bsraUtiit 
foes— a  curious  way  of  promoting  peace  in  Mv 
aterl 
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'*  ThU  Lord  Bvebe  on  a  oerUin  time  was  making  prvparatioas  to  onter  tba  Wbito  Kn<» 
eoontry ;  and  onoe  for  all  of  the  diaappointmont  he  there  met  with  before,  to  make  himeelf 
ameods  on  this  ooeaaion,  a  heavy  fellow  of  bis  attempted  to  mount  the  bone  that  was  to 
carry  him  two  or  three  times,  bat  could  not  get  into  the  saddle,  and  was  obeenred  by  a  ma» 
In  company,  before  retained  by  the  Kn*  for  a  long  tima*  who  remarking  the  man's  inactivity 
cried  out  for  leave,  saying  aloud,  *  it  may  be  well  judged  he  never  before  served  the  knight, 
and  if  he  had  it  may  be  rather  expected  he  would  prefer  the  farther  side  than  that  where 
he  waa  moanting,'  meaning  that  the  people  would  see  him  vault  over  him  rather  than 
behave  as  be  did.  The  Lord  fioche  hearing  this  remark,  could  not  but  reply  to  him  for  it, 
and  told  him  very  peevishly  withal,  that  he  would  hurry  to  the  farther  side  of  Glangibbon 
and  drive  the  country ;  and  that  be  would  not  leave  any  of  the  White  Kn^  tenants  a 
foure  footed  beast  [  ]  flowted  again  very  insolently,  w«^  inrsged  the  Lord 

80  much,  that  almost  quite  out  of  temper  if  such  bebav«ir  [  i  from  •  contempt 

to  him,  to  which  the  other  wittily  replied  *  not  but  from  that  w«h  he  would  entertain  against 
the  man  would  he  sufler  his  Lordshipp  to  execute  what  he  proposed.'  *' 

At  this  period,  however,  Edmond  FitzGibbon  seems  to  have  incurred  the  high  dis- 
pleasure* of  the  English  officials  in  Ireland,  the  chief  of  which,  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  thus 
writea  of  him  to  SecreUry  Walsyngham,  under  date  of  June  3,  1684 : — 

'*  Bight  honorable.  As  in  my  last  Lettres  I  mentioned  unto  yo*  honor  that  oerteyne  of 
thys  oountrey  were  nowe  gone  over  to  become  snytors  for  the  dischardge  of  greate  arrerages 
of  rent  depending  upon  them  and  allso  to  have  remittall  of  forfey tures  of  leasses  and  releaa 
of  rent^  AU  w«h  wyll  be  preiodiciall  to  her  Ma^«  and  yf  they  obteyne  yt  wylbe  bestowed 
on  persons  unworthy  in  my  opinion  to  reeeave  yt.  So  now  to  th'  end  yoi^  Ho.  may  croese 
those  Buyts  (yf  so  yt  shall  seeme  goode  unto  you  by  the  discourse  of  thys  my  Lettre  and 
soche  notes  as  are  herew^  sent,  yt  may  be  easily  done)  1  have  practically  named  the 
persons  and  what  cache  mans  suyte  and  desyer  tendeth  unto. 

^  The  names  of  those  that  by  themselA  and  theyre  flryeods  wyll  presse  to  have  Arrerage 
of  Bents  forgeven  them,  the  oerteyne  somes  whereof  are  mentioned  in  a  ScheduU  lierew^ 
sent,  is  Edmond  Fitzgibbou  otherwyse  called  the  Whyte  Knyght  and Shurlock  late 


'*  Thys  Edmond  Fitz  Gibbon  hys  father  was  a  Trayto^  and  for  bys  Treasons  atteynted, 
whereby  bys  Lsnd  eacbeated  to  her  Ma***,  Tet  soche  favo^  used  to  thys  man  hys  sonne,  as 
a  leasee  was  grsunted  hym  of  all  hys  fathe"  lands  and  countrey  for  so  small  a  rent  as 
amoonteth  not  to  the  xx^  parte  of  the  yearely  valewe  thereof ;  w«b  rent  notw^Manding 
he  hath  not  payed  as  appearath  by  the  sayd  schedule,  and  eve^  since  lyveth  most  loosely 
and  in  soche  sort  as  he  hath  bad  severall  pardons  in  forme'  tyme  (as  I  am  informed),  and 
since  the  last  Bebellion  of  James  Fitz  Moryce  he  hath  ben  sometyroes  in  and  sometymes 
owt  in  Rebellion  :  But  allwayes  when  he  was  in,  dyd  more  harms  in  the  releeving  and 
helpyng  Desmond  and  hys  followers  then  w^  hys  forces  he  was  hable  to  annoye  here  Ma^ 
foroes  and  her  subjects :  He  had  Deemound  ofteutymes  in  hyi  countrey  in  soche  sorts  as  ha 
myght  have  eythe'  kylled  hym  or  tsken  hym,  and  (as  I  havs  by  sondery  credible  persona 
ben  informed)  he  wittingly  and  wyllingly  relieved  Desmound  in  hys  oonntrey  w^in  three- 
or  fewer  monethes  before  hys  death,  thowgh  he  had  pron^sed  and  sssursd  my  Lord  of 
Onnound,  that  he  would  doe  greate  servyce  upon  hym.  In  all  the  tyme  of  these  late 
warres  hys  countrey  was  full  of  catteyle  both  of  the  Bebells  and  hys  owns ;  where  all  other, 
men  that  were  neare  unto  hym  and  pretended  or  shewed  any  subiection,  had  theyre  ooun- 
treyes  utterly  spoyled.  All  Wch  beyng  trewe,  1  leave  to  yo*  bono"  goode  consideracioa. 
what  fkxoT  thys  man  deserveth  :  But  for  myne  owne  parte  I  thyncke  hym  as  arraunt  a, 
Traytor  as  any  is  in  thys  Land.     Unlesse  yt  be  [  ]  or  Si'  George  Bowser  (who  for 

some  cawaes  may  seeme  to  tavor  hym)  I  am  assured  yf  yo^  Ho.  enquyer  of  all  Capteynes 

*  Ditpletuurt.  His  oondoet  for  soum  time  pre-  sundiy  treasons  in  the  presenoe  of  the  Lordl 

Tioua  exdtad  much  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  Oenem."' 

authorities.     In  the  Caiew  OoUeotion  of  State  Sir  Nicholas  Malby,  writing  to  the  Barl  of 

Papers,  xmder  date  of  Mardh,  1582,  it  is  stated  Leioester,  28  May,  1582,  says:— 

in  some  *'  Obsenrations  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond's  '*  llxe  Bari  of  Desmond  is  very  strong*.    The 

govenimsnt  during  his  being  L.  General  in  the  Lord  fltanorioe,  of  Kerrye,  hath  oroken  all  his. 

piovinoe  of  Mnnster,  and  the  soooess  of  the  oastlee,  and  hath  joined  with  him.    A  bruit  also 

same,"  that  "  The  Earl  of  Desmond  being  pro-  is  spread  that  the  Wkit4  Kniffht  is  revolted,  but 

claimed  traitor,  the  goremment  of  Munster  waa  not  certainly  known.  His  son  is  in  Spain,  which, 

oommitfied  to  Ormond  as  Lord  Ooneral,"  and  breedeth  suspicion  that  if  he  be  out  the  rebels, 

that  **  he  dischuged  Edmund  Me.  Rudd^ry^  son  expect  forpign  aid,  for  so  they  give  it  out  stiU.**^ 

and  heir  to  the  white  Knight,  being  by  Theobald  ( Carew  Paptrt.) 
Kooh,  the  Lord  Roche's  second  son,  accused  of 
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or  Bcnriteon  that  have  aarrvd  In  Moontter  Ibaj  wyll  gerv  no  botttF  lepoite  of  hjrm  tfan  I 
wryto.  I  am  Ctftber  geTen  to  nndantand  that  aoyte  ahall  be  mada  to  have  hjm  watoand 
to  hys  land  agayna :  yf  Trayto"  shall  haTe  nooe  othar  pnniahmaDt,  who  ia  yt  in  tbys 

couDtny  that  wyll  not  barMftar  bo  a  Traytor " 

Lest  Waliyngbam  might  unwittingly  faTOur  tba  White  Knight  Bdmond,  tba  eent 
writer  commnnieates  to  Bnrghky,  three  days  after,  the  enbataBce  of  hb  letter  to  Wal- 
singham: — 

Lord  Jmtiee  Wallop  to  BwrgkUy,  «  Jw^,  15S4. 

"  Bight  honorable.  Understanding  that  there  are  at  thys  prteent  diverse  of  thjaeooBtofy 
lapayred  into  England  to  make  snyte  for  the  diachardge  of  arreragee  of  rents  depfnding 
apon  them.  I  hare  thowgbt  yt  my  datle  in  Schedules*  here  w^h  sent  to  adTertyae  yo^  I4 


•  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  sehsdulo 
referred  to  in  the  preoeding  letter,  as  fSr  as 
ranidi  the  Wbite  Knigfaty  and  his  queatiomible 
friond,  Patrick  Bherlooi.  (See  the  hitter's  letter 
to  Ormond,  supra) :— 

*'  Bdmond  Tits  Jolm  Oge  Gibbon  Fita  Ocrsld 
isnnor  to  the  manor  of  Ballyboy  and  dyrerae 
other  landa  paroell  of  thoiWhite  Knichts  lands  in 
the  ooenties  of  ripperarie,  Corke,  and  LTmerieke 
owoth  for  the  rant  and  air.  therof  behind  for 
diT.  yerie  endinge  at  Baster  anno  ZXYI.  Beg. 
£lii.  unountoth  to  the  some  of 

iiii«.  iiiitt.  zTiiis.  Td. 
ThezMutors  of  Patrick  Sherlock  gent  deceassd 
lannor  of  the  landa  and  poaaeewons  belonginae 
totheAbayof  Si  Katherens  bjWaterford  ui 
theeountieof  Waterfoid  owe  for  the  arrerage 
tbexof  beinge  yet  in  arrear  ....** 

A  brief  list,  contained  in  the  Carew  1C8S.(VoL 
617,  p.  7,  dated  19  June,  1584) ,  of  the  **  Extent 
of  the  landa  and  possessions  of  wTcral  traitors 
attainted  in  the  ooonty  Cork,  with  the  names  of 
tboM  who  were  ilain,  executed  or  died  in  rebel- 
lion" (and  whose  poaseesions  were  therefore 
regarded  as  forfeited  to  the  Crown),  giTes  a  piti- 
ful piotare  of  the  cruel  aoTerity  practised  by  the 
myimidons  of  the  English  Ooremment  itf  the 
time  in  Munster,  whoee  thirst  for  the  blood  of 
Desmond's  followers  was  onlv  equalled  by  their 
greed  for  the  posscssiona  of  that  unfortunate 
nobIeman*8  friends  snd  supporters.  The  list 
oompnses^~ 

John  of  Desmond,  exeouted  at  Cork. 

James  fltsMorris  of  Coshbride,  slain  in  re- 
bellion. 

Thomas  ne-Skarty  [FitsGibbon].  died  in  re- 
bellion, without  heirs. 

The  heirs  of  John  Moyell,  died  in  rebellion. 

Shane  O'MoUowe,  executed  at  Cork. 

John  Piggotte.  executed  at  Cork. 

Philip  Roche  Ats  Bdmond,  exeouted  at  Cork. 

Oormack  Downe  [McCarthy],  exeouted  at 
Cork. 

Maurice  fits  Edmonde,  slain  In  rebellion. 

Dorrynet  MoMahownde,  executed  at  Cork. 

James  fits  John,  slain  in  rebellion. 

Mahown  McMorrogho,  executed  at  Clonmel. 

Thomas  Oge  M^homas  FitsQerald,  slain  in 
rebellion. 

Richard  Reagh  Barrett,  executed  at  Cork. 

Richard  fits  Pierce  Condon,  executed  at  Cork. 

Darid  en-corig  [  FitsGibbon  1,  died  in  rebellion. 

Darid  Oge  MeDsTid  O'OaDaher,  died  in  re- 
belUon. 

Patrick  Condon  (liTing  in  1684,  but  twice  at- 
tainted). 

In  the  same  Carew  Collection  (Vol.  617,  ppk 
56-68)  axe  sereral  lists  of  Desmond's  friends,  In- 
cluding prominent  members  of  the  FitzGibbon 
septs,  who  were  iuTolved  in  the  fate  of  the  un- 


fortunate Eeil,  sad  wheee  neniee  ere  ivoith  com- 
mitting  to  nrint.  The  Uete  ware  pseHued  at 
Cork,  7  Norember,  1584,  and  protea  ts  give 
'*  The  names  of  sun  as  by  Terdit  of  the  Gnosd 
June  were  attaincted  of  treeson  st  or  betae  the 
RebeUion  of  Gerald  Fits  Jassee  Ac  of  DasDund 
in  the  oonntie  of  Gorfce,  and  what  lands  the  end 
traytors  were  seaaed  of  when  they  eatoed  into 
rebellion.*'    Among  the  namee  are  thoae  of 

William  FitsBtehanl  FitsGibbcn,  wte  vat 
esixed  of  a  portion  of  land  in  Oamofovegh. 

Edmond  Fita  Richard  Fita  Qibboa  was  aasBBd 
of  Gomereghe,  Kilbaliidement,  BaTliikwIl,  9 
I^  la.,  Ac  fte. 

MoKxioe  Fita  Wmiam  Fita  Dsfld  Rta  Gibbsa 
waa  seaaed  of  Ballineteea  in  cool.  Watarford, 
oont  halfe  a  pi.  la.  and  of  one  other  haUb  pL  la. 
called  Kilnebroi^e  web  was  mortgaged  bettrshb 

Maurice  Oge  MeMsnrice  Fita  Qibbea  was 
eeased  of  Kilwhinye  oontayninge  one  pi.  U. 

Gerald  [FitsGibbon]  Mey  suderie  slayne  is 
rebellion. 

William  Keaghe  Me  y  Badderi& 

(What  lands  theee  traytors  wars  eeaaedof  ig- 
noramus). 

Gerald  Fita  Edmond  MeQibbOB  of  ] 
day  in  ooea.  IJmeriok. 

John  Fita  Thomas  &c  fto. 

('*  What  lands  theee  traytors  wen  1 
igaoramus"),  Ao.  Ac. 

Gibbon  Eo  MeShane  Oge  [;FitdMblK»]  sf  the 
great  wood,  alayne  in  rebellion,  and  then  aasBBd 
of  a  part  of  the  great  wood,  Ac.  dtc 

Darid  Gibbon,  alias  David  Enoorrig.  La  of  the 
great  wood  wtin  the  counties  of  OotkeandliBBe> 
ilcke  died  nroteeted  and  aeessd  of  dirsn  giest 
parcells  of  land  in  the  said  great  wood  whean 
he  had  2  castles  and  sundrie  townee  rid. 

Castle  ny  kille  comteyninge  six  pL 
Lands  and  Renta  in  oannolsghe,  Shaned 
churche  in  the  great  wood,  Ardaghe  one  q. 
of  land,  Nygarron  one  4n<srt*  of  land,  fiaUi- 
nomiran  |  pL  la.,  Coulinaghe  h  pi.  hu,  EfUra- 
layne.  Wallicy,  Faddane  A  pT.  la.;  BalUntte- 
diname  di  pi.  la.,  the  parke  of  CweUean  |  pi. 
la.,  Ballisallaghe  \  pi.  la.,  the  moyetie  of  Balh- 
granan,  BaUiany  m  com.  Linkerieke,  Baghia, 
Ballimacrory,  BaUibrowne,  Eane  Waterin  oas 

auart'  of  lend,  Ballinokan.  Kilbraghen,  Kii- 
ownodarvin,  i)rommany,  KillooUman.  Rillti- 
▼ine,Corraghgla8B^  Kiiliconelea^ke,Bal]iBetab- 
bart,  Corraghe,  Clonbrowne,  Killmagawraghe, 
Balinekelle,  Garringleine,  Shenedroea,  Ooixagh* 
b^.  Bollard  and  direra  other  renta  and  serfioas, 
landa  and  tenomenta  with  there  iqvpurianeBaai^ 
And  also  those  that  had  or  made  any  dayase  ta 
any  of  the  premises  by  oustome  or  oCherwiae 
were  likewise  in  rebellion,  eo  as  the  whole  kada 
are  cleerlie  escheated  to  her  Matie,  Ao.  Ac.  I»i 
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of  thfljre  naniM  and  albo  of  theyre  Myemll  arreragw  to  the  and  thereby  yo*  Lp  may  eyther 
ftuther  or  bynder  theyre  eaytes,  as  to  yo>'8elf  shall  seeme  beet :  yelding  yo^  Lp  myoe  o|dnioB 
to  be,  there  hath  ben  no  eoche  desert  In  any  of  them  as  may  in  reaaon  drawe  her  Ma^  to 
gVTo  awaye  so  greate  somes  as  they  owe  unto  her. 

"  Edmond  Fitz  Gibbon. 

**  FyrsX  for  Edmond  Fitz  Gibbon  otherwyse  called  j*  Whyte  Knygfat,  hyi  fkther  beynf 
a  notorioos  Traytor,  and  thereof  atteynted,  whereby  hys  Landes  and  oouotrey  eecheated  to 
her  Ma^,  soehe  faTO^  was  shewed  onto  hym  as  he  had  the  same  agayne  be  Leasse  at  a  leese 
rant  then  the  xx^  part  thereof  is  worth;  w«k  notw^^gtandinge  he  haih  not  payed  as  by  the 
Doekett  of  hys  arrerags  appeareth.  He  hath  lyved  allwayes  very  loosely,  and  was  beyond 
Seaa  a  practyser  w«k  James  Fita  Morice :  And  since  thys  last  lebelUen  of  James  Fits 
Morioe,  he  was  sometymee  in,  and  soraetymes  ont;  but  beyng  in,  he  allwayes  served 
Deamonndes  and  hjrs  followers  tumea  better  then  when  he  was  owt,  in  releeving  them  and 
keeping  th^re  catteyle,  and  hath  often  had  Desmonnd  hymself  w^  very  small  force  in 
hya  countrey.  For  myne  owne  opinion  of  hym,  he  is  as  CTdl  and  as  dayngerons  a  man,  as 
ftwe  are  in  Ireland ;  and  so  I  thyncke  wyll  the  most  parte  of  Capteyns  and  senriteores  that 
haTo  served  hi  that  Provence  saye  yf  they  be  asked." 

In  theee  letters  Wallop  makes  no  reference  to  the  great  proTocations  given  to  the  White 
Knight  by  the  oflScials  of  the  Qaeen  in  Mnnster,  and  their  hireling  allies,  who  seem  to  hare 
oontinoally  laboored  for  the  extinction  of  the  blood  and  name  of  the  Clan  FitzGibbon. 
Even  Ormond,  to  whom  the  White  Knight  addressed  himself  in  1675,  entreating  protection 
for  his  wifis  daring  his  own  abeence  on  the  continent,  writes  thus  hi  1688  to  the  Privy 
Council:^ 

The  Earl  of  Ormond  to  the  Prwy  CtnmoU,  Cork,  28  April,  1688. 

'*  Moat  bonncable  and  my  veray  good  LI.  having  recevid  ft-om  Lymbrick  oertaine 
advertisments  broght  thether  by  one  Nangle  a  marchannt  of  the.  same  lately  com  from 
Lisbonne  in  portingall^  I  thonght  hit  my  datie  to  send  them  herenclosed  to  you  to  be  con- 
sidred  of,  as  to  yo^  LI.  shall  seme  fitt,  and  w^all  to  lett  yon  undtfrstand  som  parte  of  the 
service  done  sine  my  last  lettres  sent  to  yon  the  V^  of  this  moneth.  There  was  killed  In 
the  borders  of  the  conntye  of  Tlpperary  a  kines  man  of  the  White  Knights  called  Gerot 
M«Edmond  M«Gibbon,  who  was  a  notorious  traito**,  there  was  also  a  spye  slayne  that 
came  from  the  traitors  to  geve  intelligence  to  them.  One  kellaghane  M^«ig  a  brother  to 
S'  Cormok  M^Teig,  hath  slayne  of  Iste  a  notorions  traitor  of  the  geraldines,  being  called 
lord  of  the  great  wodd*  with  his  son,  his  wife  and  7  of  his  men  wherin  he  hath  done  veray 
good  aervic.  Testerday  also  my  L.  barryes  men  rescued  a  praye  f^om  the  deane  of  Brohil*s 
sonnes  (being  gentlemen  of  the  Geraldines)  killed  3  of  them,  w^  a  capten  of  Gailowglas  of 
the  Mac  Shihyes  &  4  moe  of  there  men,  whoee  heads  they  broght  hether  unto  me  w^  a 
pisoner  then  taken.  Capten  baikeley  w*^  his  company  of  footemen  is  gone  into  Desmond 
to  ayde  tberle  of  CUncarty  agauist  therle  of  Desmond,  and  yesterday  I  sent  8^  Cormok  Mac 
Teig  and  Sr  William  Standley  w^k  bis  footmen  to  prosecute  him  also;  myself  do  mesne  to 
move  (god  willing)  to  campe  w^  my  horsmen  beyonde  the  great  water  hoping,  if  the 
traitoTB  com  back  over  the  mountaine,  to  mete  w^  them.  So  for  avoiding  yo^  U. 
farther  treble  at  this  tyme  I  humbly  take  my  leave  and  oomitt  you  to  the  blessed  guiding 
of  god."     .     .    . 

The  discontent  ef  the  White  Knight  Edmond  seems,  about  this  period,  to  have  been 
reiy  great,  and  his  proceedings  appear  to  have  been  closely  watched  by  the  Lord  Depo^ 
and  his  agenta,  who  regarded  with  apprehension  the  reeult  of  the  negotiations  which 
Edmond  was  strongly  suspected  of  carrying  on  with  hia  sympathisers  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
Under  date  of  August  4,  1686,  we  find  Sir  Henry  Wallop  writing  from  DuUin  to  Burghley, 
on  the  subject  of  these  negotiations,  in  the  following  terms : — 

''  Bight  honorable  and  my  verie  good  Lo:  Being  by  the  Lo:  deputie  at  his  late  depar- 
ture in  jorney  northwardee,  leafte  in  ioynte  comission  w^  the  Lo:  Chanoelo^  for  the 
gouemem^  of  the  Pale.      I  thought  it  my  duetie  m  breefe  to  give  yC  Lo:  a  tast  of  such 

•  Lord  of  the  great  wodd.  This  was  doubtless  of  the  "  Great  Wood  "  (now  known  as  Kilmore, 
the  famous  David  en  Ooraig  (as  the  name  was  part  of  the  barony^  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  Co. 
written  by  the  English  agents),  who  was  Lord       Cork).    See  hist  page. 
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adnertitements  as  more  at  Urdge  by  o'  Joynte  kUre  onto  S'  FranciB  Wal 
w^  this  present  dist>atch  oertefied    .    .    . 

*'  By  lettres  owl  of  Mounster  I  am  enformed  that  dynars  of  the  lata  pryndpall  RebcOi 
there,  are  iioated  to  be  veiy  inquisityve  of  lau,  and  oontyuually  listening*  for  the  arryraU 
o  Spanyards ;  and  w^in  these  fewe  daies  here  happened  to  come  to  o^  handcs  a  letire  lou 
owt  of  Spaine  to  Edmond  Fits  Gibbon  the  White  Knight,  w«h  albeit  saame  to  be  writta 
in  a  pUine  stiloi  yet  in  •>*  opinion  it  seamed  very  suspidoos,  a  coppie  whereof  «•  hsH 
thought  good  to  send  to  S'  Fran.  Walsinigharoe  to  be  considered  of  there  as  yo^  LL  thsll 
see  cawse,  and  in  the  meane  tyme  haae  ginen  direction  that  Ed.  Fits  Gibbon  beapprehndtd 
and  fortheoominge  when  he  shal  be  called  for.  This  being  the  sume  of  o^  present  sdiMrti«t> 
ments  and  state  of  things  here  I  cease  further  to  trouble  yo^  Ta>:  at  this  prenot,  and  lo  «<^ 
bamble  remembnnoe  of  my  duetie,  betake  yor  Lo:  to  the  tuiton  of  the  Allmigbtie." 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  soon  after  the  date  of  the  preceding  letter  the  Gorcn- 
ment  placed  Edmund  under  strict  supervision,  if  not  in  actual  confinement.  Ccrtsis  it  ii 
that  he  was  in  Dublin  early  in  the  following  year,  for  Lord  Deputy  Perrott,  writing  b> 
Walsyngham  on  the  1 1th  of  February,  1585-6,  says: — 

**Tbe  White  Knight's  son  is  by  my  direcUon  newly  arrived  out  of  Spain,  mkiifitkr 
told  m€  yesterday^  and  I  have  sent  for  him  hither.** 

It  does  not  actually  appear  fh)m  this  sUtement  that  the  White  Knight  was  staying  in 
Dublin  Castle  on  the  occasion,  but  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  he  was»  and  nito 
as  a  prisoner  or  hostage  than  a  guest,  although  the  author  of  the  foregoing  tract  snerti 
that  after  his  services  against  Sorley  Boy  MacDonnell  (in  1584)  the  White  Knight  wai 
"  mightily  recommended  to  Her  Majesty  by  his  letters  of  favor,  not  only  for  this  reoork- 
able  service,  but  for  his  other  good  and  loyal  services.'*    (Vid.  tHpra,  p.  618.) 

The  presence  of  the  White  Knifcht  in  Dublin  Castle  was  probably  designed  bj  the  Lord 
Deputy  to  procure  the  return  of  his  son  from  the  Lowlands.  It  does  not  appear  from  tbt 
State  Papers  when  the  White  ELnight  was  apprehended,  or  how  long  he  was  detuned  in 
Dnblin  Castle ;  but  he  was  probably  enlarged  soon  after  the  return  of  his  son,  to  be  agiin 
arrested  when  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  Government  agente. 

On  March  8,  1687,  we  find  Thomas  Norreys  writing  to  Buiighl^,  firom  Cork:— 

*'  According  to  a  former  direction  from  your  honour  and  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  ooit 
honourable  Privy  Council,  I  am  now  in  hand  to  take  into  safe  keeping  the  Whits  Knigbi,* 
the  Seneschal  of  Imokilly,  Patrick  Condon,  Patrick  FitzMaurice,  and  some  other  of  tWr 
sort.  Their  subtilty  is  such,  as  it  will  be  very  hard  for  me  at  one  time  to  hsn  tbM 
together,  notwithstanding  I  hope  so  to  Compasa  it,  as  shsll  stand  with  your  bonoongMd 
Uking." 

The  plot  thus  inaugurated  was  soon  carried  out,  as  appeare  fh»m  the  following  ktter:- 

Sir  John  Fkrrot  to  the  Pnvy  Couneil,  May  1,  1587,  DubliM. 

**  Upon  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  lettera  for  the  apprehending  of  the  protseleai  sad 
doubtful  persons  in  Munster,  I  have  sUyed  the  White  Knight,  and  have  likewiis  bore  ill 
the  rest  your  Lordships  required,  which  Knight  I  havd  here  in  safe  custody  vithin  tk 
Castle,  for  diven  respect^  especially  because  his  son  is  with  the  traitor  Sir  William  8tsnlcf.t 

•  Among  the  prinoipal  Monster  chieftains  at  freehdlden  of  the  ooonty  of  Limeiiflk,  *bo  in 
this  period  (1586),  the  namee  of  three  Geraldine  not  in  rebellion,  the  Oommisdoaen  tftatj  « 
knights  are  meniionad  in  a  **  Draft  report  of  residing  in  the  barony  of  Coshlea:-"ww« 
certain  commiaiionerB  showing  the  Lords  and  Jlf(;(?«66oii  (qu.  the  White  Knight  TH'ohnW 
Chieftains  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  as  also  Roohe— Thomas  Huriy--John  MoShihie-Ccr 
anote  of  those  noblemen,  knights,  and  gentlemen  agher  Boe  0'H«raaa<-acrei  McSkoM  MxtUerj 
dwelling  within  the  pnwmcts  of  Munster."  [Le.,  *  Gerald  son  of  the  OldKnight'L  sadahMi 
0*Longan." __, 

"  The  Knight  of  Kerry  called  John  MoBuddexy  i  Sir  WiUiam  aUuHtg.    Hie  lUnr.  Geeige  BU 

(Fitiaerald).     Gomitatu  Limerick,  West.— Sd-  in  his  "  Maodonneils  Of  Antiim,'*  p.  11%  'T*  <* 

mund  FitiDavyde  (Fitsgerald),  oaUed  the  Knight  Sir  William  Stanley  :^                         ,^^ 

oftheYaUev.    Comitatu  Cork,  Middle  Munster.  "  Stanley  was  knighted  by  Sir  imUsm  Dn^ 

—Edmund  FitiRuddery  (Fitagibbon  or  MoGib-  lord  justice  of  Ireland,  in  the  jux  1579-  Y\?t 

bon,   Fit2ff«rald).   Knight,  oiQled   the    White  doeeof  the  war  with  Soiley  Boy.  (Fdv-Wfl 

Knight,  aliTe.  lOddle  tf unster.    {Set  a  Utter  qf  he  was  placed  in  command  of  l,00b  omb  mA« 

hie  1575  March  10,  ineloiun  in  a  letter  of  March  serve  in  Holland,  and  appointed  GorenMr  ol  w 

90.  inwhich  he  eigne  himeelf  *  BdmundKnighL* ''}  town  of  Berenter,  in  the  Netheriaad^  vbj 

And  among  the  names  ox  the  gentlemen  and  town,  with  its  garrison  of  1,300  men,  eSiafN 
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I  have  smt  your  Lordshipt  bone  inoloted  a  letter,  which  he  hath  written,  to  the  said  Sir 
Willaun  (if  it  may  be)  to  draw  liie  son  oyer.  The  bearer  hereof  may  likewise  be  made  an 
apt  inctrumMit  (if  it  please  your  Lordships  to  oae  him)  to  entice  from  Sir  William  many  of 
the  Irishmen  that  are  now  with  him,  the  like  whereof  myself  woold  nse  my  credit  to  perform 
If  I  might  undersUnd  Her  Majesty's  and  your  Lordship's  pleasures."  (State  PaperM. 
Ireland;  Eliaab,  Vol.  129.)  ^ 

Among  the  persons  whose  interssts  wonld  beaffeeted  by  the  deddonof  the  Goyemroent 
on  the  poinu  here  raised,  were  the  following  proprietors  of  *'  Lands  in  Munster  allotted  to 
the  ^Western  nndertukers,  claimed  by  the  Irishiy,**  in  the  Ooonty  of  Goric  (The  decision 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  each  claim  is  given  ¥rithin  brackets) : — 

**  Claimed  by  the  Seneschall  and  tenants.  Imokilly  oontaineth  with  the  chargeable 
landa  near  three  seignories.  ('  Forbom*  Direction  to  be  given  to  Sir  Wm.  Fytzwylliama 
to  deal  with  the  Seneschall^     The  word  *  Forbom '  is  in  BurghU^e  hand, 

"  Claimed  by  the  Lord  Soche.  Carringlymleery  with  Dryver,  containeth  near  about 
one  aetgnorie.     (Referred  to  the  Commissioners.) 

**  Claimed  by  Patrick  Condon.  The  Condon's  country ;  containeth  near  about  three 
seignories.  (The  like  dirsotion  to  Sir  William  f^ytawylliams  as  in  the  case  of  the 
SeQeschal.) 

*<  Used  bf  the  White  Knight,  having  some  of  the  castles  only  in  lease.  The  White 
Kidght's  country,  being  about  a  seignory  and  half,*  forfeit  to  her  Majesty  and  waste. 
(The  Commissioners  to  deal  with  the  White  Knight  by  composition.) 

<^  Sum  total,  16  seignories. 

**  So  there  is  not  left  to  the  Western  Undertakers  ftee,  without  claim,  not  aboye  three 
seignories,  except  those  allotted  to  Sir  Walter  Kawley. 

*'  iMBTaUCTIOHS. 

**•  To  understand  what  is  meant  to  be  done  with  these  lands  of  the  Seneschal,  the 
Condon,  and  the  White  Knight. 

"  What  their  pleasure  is  touching  the  other  lands  claimed. 

'*  (Signed)  John  Popham,  Thomas  Hannam,  Edward  Rogers,  John  Cowper,  Roger 
Warre,  Amys  Baufyld,  Vane  Becher,  Michael  Sidenham,  Ed.  Heade,  Ed.  Sands,  Arthur 
Hyde,  Hugh  Worth,  Richard  Hippesley,  Roger  Keat,  Hugh  Cuff,  Philip  Cuff,  John 
Kobinson."    (Copy.)    {SUUe  Papers,  Ireland,  Eliz.,  Vol.  130.) 


aides  in  the  war,  going  over  under  Stanley's  oom- 
mand  from  the  English  aerrice  to  that  of  the 
Spaniards.  English  historians  represent  Stanley 
as  being  bribed  to  aot  thus,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that,  haring  beooms  a  Roman  Oatholio,  he  felt 
dissatisfied  with  the  English  service.  A  rumour 
was  spread  in  Ireland  that  he  was  soon  to  return 
at  the  head  of  an  invading  Spanish  force." 

Sir  William  Stanlev  had  a  grant  in  reveraion, 
in  1583,  of  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Ordnanoo  in 
Ireland ;  buthavingbeen  attainted  and  outlawed 
in  June,  1588,  the  offloe  was  granted  to  Sir  George 
Carew.  See  Morxin's  Calmdor  o/  PaUM  Rolls, 
T<a.  II.,  pp.  155, 168,  255. 

During  the  confinement  of  the  W>dte  Knight 
on  this  oooasion,  the  *'  Qentlemen  Undertakers 
for  the  peopling  of  the  Frovinoe  of  Munster  " 
were  busy  with  tiie  project  of  oonflsoating  his 
•states,  with  those  of  other  viotims.  Under  the 
date  of  July  12, 1587,  the  State  Papers  contain  :•- 
**  A  note  of  certain  articles,  the  answer  whereof 
the  nntlemen  undertakers  tm  the  peopling  of 
the  Province  of  Munster,  in  Ireland,  do  most 
humbly  crave  from  the  Oounoil  in  England  that 
it  may  be  presently  sent  over  to  the  Lord  Deputy, 
for  that  at  this  instant  they  stand  sundry  ways 
disoomlbrted  to  proceed  in  the  action.  Imprimis, 
whether  the  Deunond's  lands,  called  the  charge- 
able lands,  are  the  Queen's,  and  to  be  divided 
among  the  undertakers  or  not :  if  they  be  tiiat 
then  notaoe  be  given  to  the  Loni  Deputy  thereof. 

'*  Item,  whether  the  lands  of  Condon,  the  White 
Knight,  and  the  Sensschal,  shaU  be  distributed 


and  apportioned  among  the  undertakers  and 
their  associates  or  not ;  if  yea,  then  the  Lord 
Deputy  haTe  knowledge  thereof,  and  warrant  for 
the  delivery  of  the  possession  thereof,  the  which 
said  lands,  if  they  be  not  to  be  divided  and  dis- 
tributed many  of  the  undertakers  with  their 
associates  and  all  their  tenants  must  forthwith, 
of  necessity,  return  into  England  (notwithstand- 
ing they  are  most  desirous  and  ready  in  this 
service),  for  want  of  their  lands  promised,  having 
bestowed  exceeding  charge  in  travail  to  their 
great  loss  and  hindrance. 

*'  Item,  they  desire  to  know  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  lands  of  those  who  have  their  pardon 
for  their  liyes,  not  having  their  lands  granted 
under  Her  Majesty's  Great  Seal. 

**  Item,  whereas  it  is  granted  in  Her  Majesty's 
letters  patents,  that  the  complaints  of  the  Insh 
shall  be  heard  by  Commissioners,  and  determined 
by  them,  their  humble  petition  and  request  is, 
that  if  any  Irish  shall  make  challenge  to  any 
lands,  whereof  her  Majesty  is  seised  by  office  of 
record,  that  they  may  seek  their  remedy  in  the 
Exchequer  at  Dublin,  as  her  subjects  do  in  Eng- 
land in  like  causes."  IStaU  Fapen,  Ireland, 
Elisab.,yoL  ISO.) 

*  A  ttignory  and  hajf.  This  can  only  refer  to 
the  portion  of  the  White  Knight's  country  under 
the  rule  of  Edmund  FitaJohn  FitsJibbon  in 
1587,  as  the  territory  possosssd  by  his  ancestors 
embeaoed  aHeast  four  seignories  of  10,000  acres 
each. 
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.  On  the  sabj«ct  of  th«te  claims,  as  weU  as  on  the  wretched  state  to  which  MoiutBr  htd 
been  nduoed  by  wan  and  intestine  broils,  Sir  Edward  Phyton  writes  to  Bnrg^ikj,  fnii 
Kilmallock,  under  date  ef  30  Jaly,  1587  :— 

"  A  geneial  claim  is  laid  to  the  lands  appointed  for  the  nndertakers.  The  eovBtrr 
.  generally  wasted,  bat  yet  not  a  pile  in  any  place,  bat  fuU  of  the  poorest  creatorst  that  m 
I  saw,  so  lean  for  want  of  food  as  wonderful,  and  yet  so  idle  as  they  will  not  work,  becasae 
they  are  descended  either  of  kerne,  honeman,  or  gallowglass,  all  three  the  very  sobrcrsos 
of  this  land.  Sermon  not  once  in  seren  years.  The  churchmen  collect  their  tithes  witk 
meet  rigour,  and  neither  give  food  temporal  or  spiritual.  James  FitxMauriee's  wife  bu 
sent  a  messenger  to  her  son  in  Spain.  The  White  Knight's  son  hath  sent  word  to  Us 
mother  that  they  shall  hare  liberty  shortly.  Mo6ibbon*s  son,  whom  they  call  the  Wfaiii 
Ejiight,  b  with  Sir  Wm.  Stanley."    {State  Papers,  IreUnd,  Elixab.,  YoL  ISO.) 

The  Lord  Deputy  thought  that  a  transference  of  the  White  Knight  and  his  friods  Cron 
an  Irish  to  an  English  prison  would  be  attended  with  some  benefit  to  the  Stste,  asd 
therefore  proposed  to  send  them  to  EngUnd,  in  September,  1587,  as  appesis  fimi  tie 
following : — 

**  Memorsndam  of  matters  to  be  propoeed  in  Oooncil  for  the  Lord  Deputy  of  IreUod.' 
'*  Ormond*s  freedoms.  The  Lord  Deputy's  motion  for  the  sending  over  into  Eaglsnd  tki 
aeneschal  of  Imokilly  and  the  White  Knight  prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Dublin."  {StaU 
Papere,  Ireland,  Elis.,  YoL  ISL) 

Theeobject  remained  for  some  time  ander  the  consideration  of  the  CouneO.  ss  tppesn 
from  a  memorandum  (under  date  of  Noy.  14,  1587)  of  an  <*  Answer  to  Sir  Wtllism  Fjrtt* 
wylliam's  petitions  from  Mr.  Secretory  Wal^ngham  and  Sir  Edward  Wateriioase  to  tbe 
following  effect,  viz. : — 

'*  Letters  presently  to  be  written  to  stey  the  pledgee  and  also  to  answer  Sr  Jotai 
Perrot's  motion  for  the  sending  hither  of  the  White  Knight,  the  Seneschal  (of  InokiOj, 
Patrick)  Condon,  and  others.^' 

The  suiton  for  the  lands  which  but  for  the  attainder  of  his  father  would  hafe  bea 
Bdmond's  by  right  of  inheritance,  were  numeroos.  Many  succeeded  in  th«r  suiti,  neMig 
parcels  here  and  there  of  *'  the  White  Knigbt*s  country,*'  much  to  the  disgust  of  Bdouad, 
who  natnrally  regarded  the  grantees  with  tbe  most  hostile  feelings,  and  tried  to  oeit  then, 
wheneyer  he  could,  from  what  be  considered  as  of  right  his  own. 

Sir  Theobald  Butler,  Baron  of  Cahir  (created  so  in  1588),  writea  to  the  QDeeo,  und* 
date  of  July  13,  1585,  complaining  that  an  annuity  of  £15  a  year  incident  to  his  title  bsd 
been  withheld  from  him  for  31  years,  requeste  *<  that  it  may  pleas  yor  highnes  to  diiect  jor 
moate  gracious  lettres  unto  the  L.  Deputy  &  Yice  Threasurer  of  Irland  for  paym*  tJunet 
And  where  also,"  he  continues,  *<  the  lands  and  possessions  of  the  Uto  White  Knight  in 
escheated  to  yor  ma^r  &  remayne  in  yo^  hands  by  his  attainder,  that  it  may  pksM  j% 
highnes  in  consideradon  of  the  said  Q'  Theobald's  ssrrice  done  &  hereafter  to  be  dooe  ti 
yo'  highnes  to  gnunt  unto  him  &  to  the  heires  males  of  his  boddy  so  much  of  ths  hndi  ft 
pcesesnons  of  the  said  late  White  Knight  in  the  Barrony  of  O'Phate  in  the  Oim'  of  Tip- 
pemry  &  elsewhere  in  the  said  Com'  as  shall  amounto  to  the  yerly  ralneof  tbe  ssid  £li» 
according  yoi^  highnes  surrey ;  and  upon  yor  highnes  gnunt  of  the  said  lands  unto  Vm 
discharedged  of  rent,  yo^  said  subiect  will  surrender  to  jo^  highnes  moeto  gradoes  hssdi 
the  said  fee  of  creacion  of  £15  per  annum,  and  will  giye  unto  yo^  hignes  by  wsj  of  sbats- 
ment  of  the  said  arreredges  for  a  fyne  one  hundred  pounds  sterlinge 

'*  And  lastely  where  yC  Ma^  by  yo^  gracious  lettres  haue  heretofore  writtee  snto 
yor  Deputy  of  Irland  for  delivering  unto  him  the  poesesaion  of  the  Barrony  of  CsbsiikiDlai 
tai  the  eom'  of  Limericke  and  of  the  lands  of  Baliyboy  in  the  com'  of  Tipperary,  aooordingi 
the  tenor  of  Severall  orders  token  by  yo^  hignes  Comisionen  in  the  prorince  of  Xoaniitf 

in  that  behalf.  So  it  is  that  the  possession  of the  lands  of  Bsllylwy  in 

likewise  kept  from  him  by  Bdmond  FitzGibbon  (comoniy  called)  the  White  Kaigbt,  lop- 
poeinge  that  there  was  an  office  found  therof  for  yC  Ma^  after  the  attainder  of  tbe  «id 
Edmond's  father  nr^  was  looge  time  after  the  orders  past  by  the  said  CmniaioiiffS  f« 
yor  subject  upon  examynacion  of  his  title.  Mosto  humbly  praising  yc^  hignes  to  Msd 
yor  gracious  lettres  unto  yoi^  hignes  Deputy  of  the  rsalme,  willing  him  to  .  .  •  •  ;  * 
cause  the  possession  of  the  said  Baliyboy  to  be  delivered  unto  yo^  said  sufaisct  upon  a^ 
of  the  said  orden  and  of  his  title  notw^standing  any  office  found  therof."    •    .    .    • 

But  Lord  Oahir's  application  was  rather  anrsaaonable,  considering  that  Ballyb^  ^ 
been  leased  by  the  Crown  to  the  White  Knight  Bdmond  in  157«,  as  above  shewa. 

Notwithstandtaig  the  great  services  done  by  Edmond  to  4^  officers  of  Slissbetfc  >n 
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Manster,  some  of  them,  regardlese  of  tbeae  services,  for  which  they  even  took  credit,  kept 
on  representing  him  to  the  government  of  the  Qaeen  u  the  vilest  of  traitors.  Among  tho 
most  active  of  these  was  the  astute  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger,  ancestor  of  the  Doneraile  family, 
who  doubtless  wished  to  share  in  the  distribation  of  the  rich  spoil  that  woald  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  by  the  destraction  of  the  White  Knight  and  his  friends,  to  be  parcelled 
oat  to  the  detestable  crew  of  Munster  officials,  whose  hanger  for  the  lands  of  Desmond  and 
his  confederates  was  insatiable.  Nothing  would  satisfy  them,  apparently,  bnt  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  entire  landed  proprietors  of  the  southern  province,  and  the  division  of  its  broad 
acres  among  themselves.  The  « pacific"  policy,  which  was  most  in  vogue  with  St.  Leger 
and  bis  accomplices  in  Munster  in  1688,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  letter : — 

Sir  Warham  St.  Leger  to  Lord  Bwrghley,  7  Z>e0.,  1588.    (State  Papers, 
Ireland,  Eliz.) 

''  To  cat  of  foraine  attempts  and  the  dannger  that  male  growe  to  the  disturbance  of  this 
Realms,  the  Seneschsll,  Fatricke  Fitzmorris,  and  Patricks  Oondone,  nowe  captyves  in  the 
said  Castell  of  Dublin,  woulde  be  made  shorter  by  the  heades  if  they  may  be  brought 
within  compasae  of  lawe;  and  if  the  White  Knighte  and  his  sonn  in  lawe  Donogh  Mae 
Cormack  kept  them  oompanie  they  were  well  rydd  out  of  this  commonwealth ;  and  yf  they 
cannot  be  brought  within  compaase  of  lawe,  whereby  they  male  have  their  ioste  desertes 
then  w<Kilde  they  be  oommytted  to  some  safe  prysone  in  Englande ;  for  assuredley  yf  they 
remaine  where  they  are,  they  will,  at  one  tyme  or  other  breake  pryson,  for  the  w^^,  yf  they 
doe,  they  will  cause  the  Queene  to  spende  £100,000.  They  will  never  be  goode  excepte 
they  were  to  be  made  again  newe,  being  periured  wretches,  some  of  them  having  twyoe 
forsworns  themselves  before  me  nppon  the  Testamente,  and  therefore  yt  wen  a  good  sacry- 
fice  to  €K>d  to  rydd  them  out  of  this  worlds,  when  they  will  never  do  good.  We  have 
nowe  sente  /rom  hence  to  Dublyn  to  the  L.  Ohanoellor  (by  dyrection  from  the  L.  Deputle) 
Florence  Mac  Cartie,  whoe  contemptuously  hath  marryed  the  Earls  of  Olankei's  onelie 
daughter,  to  answere  that  his  doinges.  It  were  good  for  this  Government  yf  he  wsrp,  for 
his  contempte,  keepte  a  prysoner  duringe  this  daungsrous  tyme,  he  beinge  a  person  that  th« 
mailecontentes  of  this  provynce  great  lie  bende  themselves  unto,  and  the  onlie  man,  in  tlieir 
coooeiptes,  lykelie  againe  to  set  up  the  House  of  the  Garaldynes  of  which  he  is  dyscended 
by  his  Mother,  whoe  was  daughter  to  Morrys  of  Desmonds,  unksll  to  the  lata  wicksd  Earls 
of  Desmonds,  by  which  parentage,  together  with  his  own,  beings  dysoended  out  of  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  house  of  the  Clankerties,  he  is  like  to  be  a  person  of  great  power,  yf  he  be  not 
prevented  and  his  ambitious  desiers  cutt  shorte,  &c  &c.  ftc.  ^" 

The  hint  given  in  the  foregoing  letter,  regarding  the  decapitation  of  the  Whits  Knight  and 
his  son-in-law  (Donogh  MaoCarthy),  appsars  not  to  have  been  received  with  favour  by 
the  English  Government.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  both  wen  at  this  time  safely  lodged 
in  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  The  circumstances  attending  their  arrest  have  been  ignored  by  tlis 
writer  of  the  preceding  narrative.  Their  arrest  must  have  taken  place  a  short  time  bsfore 
tho  1st  of  Apnl,  1687,  on  which  day  the  Lord  Deputy  (Perrott)  writes  to  the  Earl  of 
I>^ioester  (from  Dublin  Castle)  :—<*  I  have  in  this  castle  the  White  Knight,  the  Seneschal, 
Patrick  Condon,  and  Donogh  mac  Cormock*  and  have  caused  to  be  apprehended  M^Awley 
and  Thomas  Oge  of  the  Island  [of  Kerry  P].*'  (Corsto  Papers,)  Writing  to  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  1st  of  May  following,  the  Lord  Deputy  Reports  that  he  had  '*  the  Wliite 
Knight  in  safe  custody  within  the  Castle,**  where  he  and  his  son-in-law  remained  until  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1689,  when  they  were  enlarged  on  very  heavy  reoegnlaanoes, 
as  appears  from  the  following  communication : — 

T*he  Lord  Deputy  and  Council,  Dublin,  to  the  Privy  Council,  Jan,  6,  1589. 
(*'Domestio  Stote  Papers,"  Ireland,  Blizab.) 

*'  It  may  please  yo^  LLps.  having  receaved  a  Letter  from  yo'  LLps,  datid  the  S  of 
September  lant,  signifyinge  her  Ma^  pleasure  for  th*enlarging  of  Edmond  FitzQibbon  and 
Donogh  M^Cormock  Cartie  upon  theire  bonds.  Th'acoomplishm*  whereof  (in  respect  of 
the  present  troubles  there)  we  thought  meete  fsr  some  small  tyme  to  deferr  as  formerly  by 
Letters  unto  yo'  LLp«.  in  that  behaulfe  we  have  signifyed.  And  being  nowe  earnestly  sued 
unto  by  the  saide  prisoners  for  the  eiFectinge  of  yo^  LLps  saied  Letters ;  and  further 
having  had  conference  w^l^  the  Yiceprsident  S**  Thomas  Norris  toutdiing  his  opinion  of 
them,  who  cannot  enfonne  us  of  any  matter  to  charge  them  ther  wmi  other  then  It  hath 
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pleased  yo^  LLpe  heretofore  to  Uke  knowledge  of,  we  hare  tboaght  good  in  ragarde  of  bcr 
Ma^  aaide  pleasure  npon  theire  ioynte  and  several!  recognizauncee  of  £2000  a  peeoe  Ukcn 
before  the  Lo.  Channcell'  to  her  Ma^ -use  for  theire  Loyall  and  iiutifiill  demeanors  towaidi 
her  Ma<^«  and  this  state,  to  inlarge  them,  the  rather  for  that  besids  the  Bonda  of  0*"  very  goed 
LLb.  Th  erlles  of  Ormond  and  Thomond,  the  parties  themselves  w^  gcKid  soerties  (as  tlu 
Vicepi'sident  declareth)  stande  formerly  bonnde  in  that  Province  to  the  lilie  effect.  And 
time  y/^^  o'  most  humble  duties  we  comitt  yo^  LLs  to  Gtod,  At  the  Castell  of  Dablio  ths 
6  of  January  1588  (9). 

"  To'  LLps  ever  humbly  to  eommande 

*•  W.  Fttzwtuxui  *' 
Endorsed,  "  Edmond  FitzGibbon  and  Donogh  M<^Connock 
Cartie  sett  at  libertie  uppon  bond  taken  of  them  for  their  good 
behaviour  towardea  the  state." 

The  White  Knight  and  his  son-in-law,  Donogh  MaeCartby,  could  acanely  have  been 
out  of  the  prison  of  Dublin  Castle,  when  the  hypocritical  Su  Leger  was  again  intrigiiia; 
for  their  further  detention  (or  re-arrest  and  imprisonment,  for  he  was  not  aware  of  Uieir 
enlargement),  again  suggesting  that  tliey  should  be  sent  for  safe  keeping  into  EngUnd, 
lest  tiipy  should  '*  break  prison  '*  in  Dublin.  This  time  he  writes  to  the  Queen  faeneif,  who 
must  have  smiled  at  the  rogue*s  statemeut  that,  in  recommending  the  measure  proposed, 
he  was  actuated  by  no  malicious  feeling  or  improper  motive ;  for  she  probably  knew  St. 
linger  well : — 

Sir  Warham  St.  Legw  to  QiMVfi  EUzabetk,  Jan,  10,  1589.     (G^'k). 

**  My  dutie  in  moate  bnmble  wiae  don  unto  yo^  Ma^*.  The  goTennento  of  this  year 
Prorioce  of  Mounster  beinge  laide  on  roe  (in  the  absence  of  yo'  highnes  vkepreaideote, 
whoe  is  ymployed  by  YC  L.  Depulie  in  the  Northern  service)  I  holde  it  my  parte  and 
dstie  to  advertise  yo^  Ma^«,  ho  we  the  estote  thereof  standeth  ;  the  which  (thankas  be  to 
God  and  your  highnes  prudent  dyrections)  is  in  aa  universall  a  quyet  as  the  cyvelkftte 
Province  in  yo'  Bealme  of  Inglande,  and  soe  noe  double  will  contynne,  yf  forraine  invasyoa 
be  not  the  ympedymente,  The  preventinge  whereof  (although  it  be  to  your  Ma*^  a  tboa- 
aande  tymes  better  kiiowen  then  I  am  able  to  conceive,  yet  presuraynge  of  yo^  gratious  and 
lavo'able  oonstruction)  1  will  make  bolde  to  ymparte  unto  yo^  highnes  my  poore  oppynino 
bowe  a  greate  parte  of  the  daunger  of  forraine  invasion  male  be  prevented.  Wherein  yf  I 
take  upon  me  to  be  more  busye  then  yo'  Ma^  shall  well  allowe  I  humblie  crave  paidoa, 
proteatinge  to  God  I  doe  it  not  for  anie  mallice  1  beare  to  anie  bodie  nor  yet  for  desisr  «f 
ante  mans  blood ;  but  onlie  for  the  zeall  and  dutie  I  beare  to  yo>^  Ma^*  and  thb  yo*'  highMi 
realme  and  the  oomen  weall  of  the  same ;  beinge  now  (through  yo^  Ma^  graiioos  gyfte)  s 
poore  member  tliereol  To  cutt  of  the  hope  of  forraine  Invadon  is  to  foresee  that  sacb  u 
be  wicked  members  in  this  Provynce  be  apprehended  &  made  suer  and  tboee  that  be  now 
captives  in  yor  castoli  at  Doblyn  alaoe  safelie  kepte  andchieflietheSeneschall  of  Imraokyllie, 
Patricke  Fits  Morris,  and  Patricks  Condone,  whoe  be  tbre  verey  wicked  men ;  tnche  as  will 
never  be  good,  excepte  they  were  to  bo  made  anewe.  And  therefore  (yf  they  nuie  te 
bronglit  within  cunipaase  of  lawe)  it  were  a  good  sacryfyce  to  god  and  a  benefyt  to  this 
Bealme,  yf  (hey  were  catt  shorte  by  their  heades.  Not  offendinge  (in  tliis  my  wryieioge) 
yf  the  White  Knight*  and  Donnogh  Mac  Oormacke  his  sonn  in  lawe  kept  them  oompaiiic, 
it  were  a  happie  tunie  for  tliia  Province.  These  be  verey  daungerous  persons ;  And  yf  they 
cannot  be  brought  within  compaase  of  lawe  to  have  their  iusto  desertes,  then  were  it  good 
they  were  sente  for  into  Inglande  and  there  to  remayne  in  safe  ympriauument,  tyll  this 
daungerous  tyme  were  passed  over.  For  assured  lie  (yf  they  remaine  where  they  are)  they 
will  escape  at  one  tyme  or  other,  which  yf  they  doe  they  will  cause,  your  highnes  to  spsods 
a  hundred  thousaude  poundes  and  daunger  this  realme.  It  were  alsoe  good  that  FloRStt 
Mac  Cartie  who  I  have  hitelie  sente  (by  dyrection  from  yo^  L.  Deputle)  to  the  L.  Channcrto 
to  answere  to  his  contemptuous  mariadge  of  the  Earle  of  Clankerties  dougbler,  were  ssan 

*  In  some  other  notes  suppoeed  to  be  written  persons,  and  nearer  to  be  seem  unto  thaaelhB% 

by  Sir  William  Herbert,  in  July,  1688,  '*  for  Her  the  most  of  them  having  been  pnadpal  mam 

Majesty  to  eonaider  of,"  he  states  regarding  the  in  the  last  rebellion."  But  it  is  strange  that  ;hi 

*'  Seneschal  (of  ImokillT},  Patrick  Condon.  Pat-  writer  should  not  have  known  that  th^  v«f 

rick  Fitsuiaurioe,  and  the  White  Knight,"  that  at  the  time  in  custody. 
**  these  are  all  suspected  to  bo  veiy  dangerous 
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for  into  Inglande  there  to  remayne  in  safe  keepelnge  tyll  a  quyeter  worlde,  and  that  (he 
yonge  Ladie  which  he  haith  marryed  be  devorced  from  him  (as  I  thinke  by  lawe  she  maie) 
and  she  marryed  to  some  Inglisbe  husbande  upon  whom  it  shall  please  yO^  highnes  like  to 
dyspose  her.  It  were  alaoe  good  that  the  L.  Botcbe  were  sent  for,  ftc.  &c.  &c.  &;c.** 
C'  Dom.  State  Papers,"  Ireland.     Elizab.) 

lite  apprehensions  of  an  immediate  foreign  inrasion  of  Ireland,  entertained  at  this  time 
by  the  English  officials  in  Munster,  seem  to  have  rested  on  no  reliable  fomidation.  The 
uiifortnnate  fate  of  the  invading  party  which  entered  Smerwick  Harbonr,  to  the  went  of 
Dingle,  in  1580,  was  still  too  fhish  in  the  mind  of  the  disaffected  Irish  of  Munster  and  their 
continental  sympathisers,  to  render  a  repetition  of  the  attempt  at  this  period  at  all 
probable.  The  projects  against  England  on  foot  in  the  Lowlands  and  in  Spain  at  tlie 
time  are  fnlly  described  in  a  document  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  dated  July 
28, 1588,  entitled— "A Discourse  of  Morris  Eitz  Gerald  the  White  Knights  sonue  of  the 
State  of  the  Lowe  Contreies,  and  what  is  intended  by  the  k.  of  Spaigne  and  the  D.  of  Parma 
touchinge  England  and  France  &c. 

"  Pirate,  He  saith  that  he  went  over  out  of  Ireland  as  a  page  to  S^  William  SUnley 
w^  whom  he  eontynned  untill  abouts  viii  monethes  since,  what  tyme  upon  the  departure 
of  diverse  of  the  Irishe  from  him  (who  went  to  the  service  in  France)  he  allso  lefte  him. 
Sir  William  beinge  very  angry  w^  his  departure  and  inquisitive  to  knowe  whither  he  pur- 
posed his  iomey,  who  answered  that  he  would  eyther  to  France  or  to  Spaigne. 

'*  Since  Yf^  time  he  saith  he  hath  remained  in  the  D.  court  at  Brisills  w^  one  Mr  John 
Lacy  ane  Irishe  man  untill  aboute  ziii  daie^s  past. 

**  He  saith  that  cominge  to  the  D.  court  he  found  ther  the  L.  Pagett  and  bis  brother 
Mr  Throgmorton  and  his  brother  M'  Harry  Poole  (who  saith  he  ought  to  be  kinge  of  Eng- 
land) and  one  Mr  Morgan  (who  is  suspected  to  be  a  spy  for  the  Q.  Mati«).  Allso 
Sir  Thomas  Markinfeeld  (a  knight  of  the  order  of  Jerusalem)  all  well  intreted  by  the  Duke. 
He  sayth  that  he  sawe  the  Earle  of  Westmorland  in  Antwerpe  wher  he  hath  hia  diet  w^h 
the  D.  of  Postrana  but  is  very  bare  and  poore. 

**  That  the  D.  of  Parma  aboute  Witsontide  went  to  the  Spa  we  beinge  in  all  mens  esti- 
macion  about  him  well  and  in  good  health,  but  since  he  Is  ther  growen  to  a  great  swellinge 
and  very  infirme  w^  the  dropsye,  having  sent  fur  all  bis  counsell  thither  to  htm,  with  whom 
(it  is  said)  be  is  concludinge  w^h  the  States  to  gett  the  Townes  of  Holland  and  ZeUnd 
yeelded  upp  into  hu  hands  upon  composioon.  That , the  Spaniards  are  in  seege  of  a  towne 
wherin  Sr  Marten  Skinke  is. 

"  That  the  D.  aboute  7  or  8  dales  past  dispatched  8000  aonldlon  of  Attmlngues  and 
Wallones  into  France  under  the  leadinge  of  Count  Egemount  in  aide  of  the  leagers. 

'*  Tliat  it  is  ane  undouted  speche  emongest  the  Spaniards  that  the  k.  intendeth  to  make 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  (who  hath  maryed  his  daughter),  kinge  of  France,  and  that  the  sd  Duke 
ia  nowe  beseging  a  towne  of  the  French  kinges. 

'*  That  the  Pope  hath  excommunicated  the  French  k.  and  that  the  Spaniards  doe  make 
a  sure  accompt  to  conquer  him. 

**Tliat  the  k.  of  Spaigne  hath  great  preparacions  in  Italy  for  a  newe  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  hath  ther  many  men  in  readines  togetlier  with  diverse  great  sliippes 
bnildinge  for  that  purpoee. 

**  That  he  hath  also  ii  armies  in  Spaigne  preparinge  likewise  for  that  cause,  and  that 
many  of  the  D.  best  suuldiors  are  lately  gone,  and  dayly  are  goeing  tbither  for  tlie  orderinge 
and  leadinge  of  those  men  and  to  be  their  officers. 

**  That  Mr  William  Stanley  hath  bin  dealt  w^  to  discouer  the  aptest  course  and  fittest 
places  for  the  invasion  of  England  and  Inland  y/<^^  he  hath  ailso  sett  downe  in  writing  to 
to  the  D.,  oontayning  iiii  or  v  sheets  of  paper  w«b  this  ezaminant  sawe  w^  one  William 
Cordes,  1^  Willms  secretary,  who  shewed  it  him,  and  that  their  purpose  is  to  get  some 
haven  to  lodge  their  shipps  in. 

**  That  ther  was  a  Frenchman  one  Mores  a  tayler  sent  over  hither  w^  letters  from 
the  L.  Paget  and  Sr  William  Stanley  to  some  in  England  (but  he  knoweth  not  whom)  to 
further  tlie  purpose  of  the  invasion,  w<'^  Frenchman  was  here  taken  (as  he  hard)  and  beinge 
after  set  at  libertie  retonied  backe  and  is  now  »r  William  Stanleys  butler. 

"  That  there  are  now  in  England  one  Overingehart  and  Ancyent,  and  one  Roger 
Ashton  who  were  ail  favored  by  Sr  William  SUnley,  but  specyally  Ashton.  That  ther  are 
comonly  with  him  Doctor  Worthington,  Mr  Greene,  Mr  Darbisheer  (who  is  his  stewarde), 
M'  Worth  and  a  Jesuit  called  father  Holt  (one  of  bis  connsellon,  being  all  Englishmen)  and 
one  M'  Nycholaa  ane  Irishe  man,  all  priests  and  Jesuits.     Allso  that  ther  is  a  very  often 
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reooorw  of  lettns  bttweene  &  William  Stanley  and  Cardinall  Allen.  And  that  he  shal  be 
made  a  Duke  by  the  said  CardinalU  meanes. 

"That  the  k.  of  Spaigne  had  the  D.  of  Parma  in  very  high  displeasine  for  faylingebis 
fleet  the  last  yeare  in  the  intendment  against  EnKland,  and  that  he  would  have  bmged  inn 
for  that  cause  had  it  not  bin  for  his  good  serrioes  in  the  Lowe  Conntriea. 

"  That  ther  is  gieat  mateny  and  mialike  amongest  the  D.  souldiors,  espeeyally  bthreem 
the  Spaniards  and  Italians.  And  that  the  Spaniards  will  yeeld  no  longer  to  be  Ittd  by  anie 
Italians. 

*'  That  ther  were  diverse  InTectives  written  by  the  Spanishe  sooldiors  in' vile  ifprochi 
of  the  D.  w^  bdnge  throwen  into  his  chamber  were  by  himself  found  and  isad. 

"  That  the  Iriahe  men  that  are  gone  from  S^  William  SUnley  into  France  and  the  nit 
that  oontynue  w^  him  would  all  very  willingly  retome  home  or  into  England  yf  ihej 
might  stand  assured  of  her  Ma^  favour  and  mercy." 

It  would  seem  that  Kaurioe  Fitzgihbon,  the  author  of  the  foregoing  *'  Disooorse,''  hii 
.made  at  least  two  tripe  to  the  Continent--one  in  attendanoe  on  the  ao-called  "Trnitor," 
James  FitzManrioe,  and  the  second  in  attendance  on  Sir  William  Stanlqr-  1' '» 
probable  that  Maurice  FitzGibbon  accompanied  his  father  to  France  in  1575,  aioiig  viU 
the  Seneschall  of  Imokilly  and  the  other  friends  of  the  «*  Traitor  "  who  shared  hii  exile  (or 
participated  in  his  mission  to  the  Continent,  as  the  English  officials  would  have  it).  At 
all  events,  Biaurice  was  abroad  in  1582  (according  to  the  letter  of  Sir  NicliolasMalbT  ibofc 
printed,  p.  667,  note),  and  in  1584,  as  appears  from  the  statemen tin  Viscount  Boehe'tkUv 
to  the  Privy  Council,  dated  8rd  May  in  that  year,  (supra,  p.  664).  He  is  alleged  to  have 
returned  in  the  year  following,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Perrott,  who  vritei  to 
Walsingham,  under  date  of  11  Feb.,  1685-6,  that  '^The  White  Knight's  son  is  bjuf 
direction  newly  arrived  out  of  Spain,  as  his  father  told  me  yesterday,  and  I  have  sat  te 
him  hither."    (^8taU  Papers,  Ireland  Elizab.,  Vol.  122.) 

Page  610,  line  9  ab  ini.—"  Paienti  of  Old  Caslteiown$r 

The  grant  to  James  Bocbe,  of  Old  Castletown  and  other  landa,  nnder  a  coeinMios 
dated  6  August,  1577,  was  only  a  lease  for  21  years.  (See  page  658,  n^ra).  The  Kate- 
inent  in  the  text,  viz.,  that  Boche  had  procured,  "by  bribery,  letters  Patent  of  OMcsstk- 
town  and  other  lands  of  the  White  Knights,"  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  **Fiaot' 
above  referred  to  (ib.) ;  and  it  seems  very  certain,  from  the  remarkable  hannony  betveei 
most  of  his  statements  and  the  contents  of  public  documents  adduced  in  their  support  (n^ 
supra)  that  the  writer  of  tlie  original  narrative  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history  eftbe 
White  Knights. 

It  was  probably  the  experience  acquired  by  Manrioe  FitsGibbon  in  his  previous  trsnii 
through  France,  Italy,  aitd  Spain,  that  led  to  his  being  one  of  the  staff  appointed  to  lecoa* 
pany  Sir  William  Stanley  to  the  Iiowlands,  where  the  latter  is  accused  of  bavii«  £ilks 
away  from  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign. 

In  1590,  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  VMlKam  Fitz Williams,  writing  to  Bnrghley  (under  dite 
of  June  28),  respecting  the  White  Knight,  says :-»"  Y<^  Lo.  requireth  mine  opinion  of  Um 
White  Knight.  He  is  a  man  to  me  unknown,  and  I  trust  yo^  Lo.  will  better  sllowe  I  saw 
so,  then  that  I  shold  advertise  nnoertenlie  of  oth'  mens  reporta  (i^ate  Papert,  Irelind, 
Klizab.) 

In  the  following  year,  however,  he  had  a  further  grant  of  some  of  his  Caber's  poi- 
sessiona    This  grant  included  the  following  denominations,  via. : — 

"  The  lands  of  Balliremon,  Ballyphilip  [Ballinisti],  KUladirrye  and  KilmaeaUen,  EiW 
doney  [possessions  of  John  Oge]  Fits  John  Gibbon  de  Gerrald*  White  Knight  aUainted^in 
the  CO.  Cork,  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Oldecastletone ;  BalHenoghan  and  the  Scart«: 
PoUardestowne  near  Brigowne  ;  KiUiglasse  ;  chief  rents  out  of  the  manor  of  Ardduth,  ib 
the  tenure  of  John  Fitz  Gerralde  Esq. ;  Brigowne,  In  the  teimre  of  William  FiU  Thomaa; 
Farrehie,  in  the  tenure  of  Richard  Cusshen ;  Garrandrolane,  in  the  tenure  of  Tmwtii 
Fermoy ;  Mountecrubbin,  in  the  tenure  of  Richard  Ousshen  (all  in  the  Co.  <3ork) ;  >1k  tfae 
lands  of  Ballinegreny,  Jamestown,  Karrowgarrowe  near  Kilmallock,  and  Rathiieirits|!li ; 
and  chief  rente  out  of  Kilfynan,  in  the  tenure  of  Shane  boye  Roche ;  the  Caetle  of  Balln- 
dromite,  late  in  the  tenure  of  (jkrald  McRicharde ;  Ballinskally,  in  the  tenure  of  GcnM 
McThomas;  Downemowne,  in  the  tenure  of  John  M^'Shehie;  Balleuveetelhidon,  in  tbt 
tenure  of  Conobor  roe  O'Hernan ;  Balieneskaddan,  Ballingaddie,  in  the  tenure  of  P«t« 
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Creagh ;  Foonte*8  iande,  in  the  tenure  of  [  ]  Fotinto ;  Ballinwranye,  in  the  tenure 

of  Gerald  M^Thomos;  GlanUre,  in  the  tenure  of  Gibbons  Dirronte;  Stephenstown  ;  Dir- 
ragh,  in  the  tenure  of  Shane  boje  Roche ;  Ballieehanebiy,  in  the  tenure  of  [MeShane]  boye ; 
Glogbenodfoile,  in  the  tenure  of  John  Laughau  and  others,  clerk  of  Ardpatricke;  Ballin- 
londrj,  in  the  tenure  of  Gerald  MoGtbbon  and  [Edmond  MoGibbon] ;  Ballinehow,  in  the 
tenure  of  Richard  Fox  of  Limrick ;  Ballenanonowe,  in  the  tenure  of  Shane  boye  Roche ; 
BaJ Undone  Cahireline— all  belonging  to  the  late  White  Knight  in  the  Co.  Limerick. 
Ai«o,  part  of  the  Castle  of  Balliboye  which  extended  to  the  towns  of  Balliboye  and  Ballin- 
damaber,  Co.  Tipperary ;  the  lands  of  Eiloharrownaghe,  Dirragharrick,  Skianaughdan, 
Goultellagh,  Neggarame  and  Balliechane;  a  chief  rent  out  of  Shanraughan,  in  the  tenuro 
of  Richard  Keating,  witli  the  perquisitea  of  the  court  there  (Co.  Tipperary).  Also  the  site 
of  the  Castle  of  Court  Budderye  near  the  town  of  Kilmallock,  snrronnded  with  a  stone 
wall,  tlie  Court  being  ruinous,  the  land  belonging  to  it,  a  water  mill  and  a  third  part  of 
another  upon  the  river  of  Kilmallodc,  Co.  Limerick — all  possessions  of  the  late  John  Oge 
fits  J«>bn  GKbbon  de  Gerrald'  the  White  Knight  attainted.  To  hold  in  tail  male  in  capite.*' 
(See  Fiant,  No.  6384,  dated  15  Dec,  83d  of  Elisab.) 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  the  favour  thus  shown  to  Edmond  was  at  the  expense 
of  other  members  of  the  White  Knight's  relations,  and  more  especially  at  the  expense  of  the 
"  Old  Knight's"  sept.  Thus,  by  a  Chancery  inquisition  taken  at  Kilmallock  on  the  28rd 
of  May,  1608,  it  was  found  that  Maurice  FiuGibbon,  the  son  of  Edmond  (White  Knight) 
was  seized  of  Baliinlondry  and  Callan,  but  that  David  FitzGerald  [FitsGibbon]  had  entered 
upon  the  lands  a  year  before  Maurice's  death  in  1 608,  and  claimed  them  as  his  **  right  and 
loheritanoe,"  although  one  Thomas  FitzGibbon  had  previously  held  them  by  conveyance 
from  the  said  Maurice.  It  is  also  added  that  Thomas  FitzGibbon  and  Gerald  fits  Philip 
[FitzGibbon]  had  likewise  claimed  the  tame  lands  within  a  year  before  the  death  of  Maurice. 

By  the  same  Inquisition  it  was  found  that  Edmond  FitzGibbon,  White  Knight,  was 
seized  of  Derrantstown,  alias  Ballideronte  and  Garranecuonsgh,  which  Gibbon  Fitz  Maurice 
[alias  Mae  an  tsen-Riddery]  claimed  as  his  fight  and  inheritance^  although  Edmond  had 
conveyed  part  of  them  to  David  Meagh  of  Kilmallock,  by  deed  dated  4  April,  1594.  It 
was  farther  found  by  the  Jurors  that  the  lands  of  Ballinscalla,  Stephenstown,  and  Martins  • 
town,  and  other  denominations  of  which  Edmond  was  likewise  seized,  were  claimed  as  their 
right  and  inheritance  by  Ellen  and  Maria  FitzGerald,  notwithsUndlng  that  Edmund  had 
previously  conveyed  them  to  others.  These  three  last  denominations  were  in  the  possession 
of  Gibbon  [fitz  Maurice!  FitzGibbon  in  1641 ;  and  the  way  in  which  they  came  into  his 
hands  is  explained  in  a  Chancery  Inquisitioii  taken  at  Kilmallock  on  the  20tb  of  August, 
ten,  as  follows:— 

•'  The  sayd  Jurors  doe  finde  that  the  severall  lands  hereafter  following  were  granted  by 
Letters  Patents  from  the  late  Queene  Elizabeth  unto  Richard  Fitton  and  Alexander  Fitton, 
viz.,  the  Castell  and  landes  of  Ballygibbon  and  Ardnygallynagh ;  the  town  and  lands  of 
Ballinskely ;  the  town  and  lands  of  Ballynwariny ;  the  town  and  lands  of  Cash  [  ^' 

the  town  and  lands  of  Ballincurry ;  the  town  and  lands  of  Ellaneboy  which  were  In  the 
poasessbn  of  John  Baggot;  the  town  and  lands  of  Bnoly ;  the  town  and  lands  of  Bally- 
Stephen ;  the  town  and  lands  of  Ballynehenshy ;  the  town  and  lands  of  Grangepaden ;  the 
town  and  lands  of  Race  [  ]  ;  the  town  and  lands  of  Ardpatrick  \  the  town  and  lands 

of  Ballinvisteaily  [  ]  and  Glaunahagilshe ;  the  castle  town  and  lands  of  Cloghetackie. 

The  said  Richard  Fitton  and  Alexander  Fitton  haue  granted  all  the  aforesaid  castles  towns 
and  lands  unto  Thomas  Butler  [  ]  and  Walter  Boorcke  of  Derrantstown.    The 

said  Thomas  and  Walter  haue  conveied  all  the  premises  unto  Edmund  FitzGibbon  alias  the 
White  Knight  and  Morris  FitzDavid  of  Derrantstown  in  fee  farme.  Afterwards  the  said 
Kdmond  FitzGibbon  and  Morris  FitsDavid  divided  the  premises  into  equall  moyties  by 
conveiancee  made  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  said  Edmund  fitzGibbon  being  seized  of 
bis  rooytie  haih  graunted  half  of  the  lands  of  Balli  [  ]  parcell  of  the  same,  con* 

taining  by  estimation  260  acres  of  lande  unto  UUick  Browne  in  fee  farme.  All  the  rest  of 
tliemoytie  descended  unto  the  hey  re  of  the  said  Edmund  fitzGibbon  deceased.  Whereof 
the  said  Edmond  [  ]  the  lands  of  Balliuskaly  containing  by  estimation 

200  acres  of  land  unto  David  Hurly  for  the  terme  of  13  yearee  from  the  date  of  his  lease. 
The  other  moytie  of  all  and  singular  the  premisses  after  the  death  of  Maurice  fitzDavid 
descended  unto  Gibbon  fitz  Maurice  sonne  and  beyre  of  the  said  Maurice  deceased,  except 
the  lands  of  Cloughik  [  ]  containing  100  acres  of  lande,  which  the  said 

Maurice  fita  Davy  conveyed  unto  James  Buisell  in  fee  farme. 

"The  said  Gibbon  fitz  Maurice  hath  demised  the  lands  of  Ballygibbon,  parcel  of  the 
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Mid  Mignorie  containing  200  mzm  of  land  [  }     ^ 

aaid  Gibbon  fiU  Monioe  hath  gnunted  bis  moyetie  of  the  lands  of  Ballyrirtejfic,  tnh 
tcyning  by  estimation  250  aeres  unto  Richard  Boorck  of  KOlonan  in  fee  CunM." 

The  lands  referred  to  in  the  Inqaisition,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  sumnaiy,  tn 
correctly  stated  therein  to  haye  been  granted  to  Richard  and  Alexander  Fitton,  twooftk 
**  UnderUlcers*'  for  Lunerick,  who  had  a  laige  dice  ont  of  the  White  Knight's  Ibrftitarei^ 
in  1588,  by  Letters  Patent  in  the  following  terms  i-^ 

*''  Elizabeth  &c.  To  all  men  unto  whom  these  presents  siiall  come.  Greeting.  Kocw 
ye  that  wee  being  effectually  mynded  &  purposed  to  hane  our  provinos  of  Mouuter  in  osr 
Realme  of  Ireland  to  be  repeopled  &  inhabited  with  dvill  loyall  &  dntifoU  8abjecti,and  tht 
same  to  be  done  &  performed  &c,  of  our  cspedall  grace  certaine  knowled^  Mai  aMcn 
mocion,  and  by  the  assoit  &  adnoe  of  onr  trustie  and  wdbeloyed  Bobert  Gaideaff  ehcifc 
Justice  of  onr  Bench  &c,  Haue  given  granted  and  confirmed  Ice  &o  4be,  mtoovwelbelofei 
subjects  Richard  Phitton  and  Alsxander  Phitton  thdr  heires  and  aangnes  Cor  ever,  sll  the 
castles  manors  lands  tenements  k  hereditaments  within  the  County  of  limerick  ooaoslj 
called  or  knowen  by  the  name  or  names  of  the  castle  towne  and  lands  of  BallrgibboB  sad 
Ardnigillenagh  with  all  and  singular  their  apportenances^  Ballenskally,  BdkBwmgr, 
Coch,  Ballencunry,  EUanboy,  Bowly,  Ballystephen,  Ballinehinchy,  Grangpadw,  ihutnd 
Ardpatrick,  with  their  appurtenances,  conteyning  in  plowlands  the  nnmber  of  ioor  ptov- 
lands  &  a  halfe,  and  26  acres ;  the  towne  and  lands  of  BaUenvistalleadowne  [MitcMlovi- 
down]  &  Glanehagilsey,  with  their  appurtenances,  two  plowlands;  snd  also  the  CsstletovM 
and  lands  of  Cloghtackee  contayning  by  estimadon  halfe  a  plowland.  All  whbk  ludi 
and  premisses  aforesaid  maketh  in  all  the  number  of  seayen  plowlands  and  26  sacs,  vhidi 
after  the  rate  of  28  plowlands  to  a  signeorie  of  12000  acres  amounting  to  8026  &glah 
acres ;  and  all  other  lands  tenements  &c  &c  &c  &c.  To  hane  and  to  hdd  afl  tbe  nvd 
premisaes  &c,  with  thdr  appurtenances  before  specified  by  the  name  of  Phitton's  Fortose  to 
the  said  Richard  and  Alexander  their  heires  and  assignee  for  eytr  &c     . 

'*  To  be  holden  of  ua  our  heires  &  successors  in  fee  fearme  as  of  our  castle  of  Lfasenek  ii 
the  said  countie  of  Limerick  by  feally  only  in  free  and  common  soccage  and  ootin  apii* 
nor  by  knight  seryice  &c.  And  yidding  and  [paying]  unto  ns  our  fattires  and  neoe-iMi 
&c,  &C,  &C,  from  the  feast  of  St.  Michsd  the  Archangel  which  shdl  be  in  the  year*  of  o« 
Lord  1691,  for  S^yearea  then  next  ensuing,  the  yearly  rent  of  £15.,  15*.  2^.  cunentsMSiv 
of  England  ;  jmd  from  and  after  the  feast  of  St  Michad  the  Archangd  which  thall  be  '» 
the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  1594  for  eyer  the  yearly  rent  of  £31^  lO«.  5d.  of  lyke  mooey 

And  alsoe  yealding  and  paying  to  us  our  heires  aiid  succestora    .   .   .  • 

upon  the  death  or  alienation  of  every  or  any  of  the  tenets  owners  of  the  prindpall 
habitation  and  dwelling  house  &c,  his  or  thdr  best  beast  by  way  of  an  heriott,  and  db> 
paying  releif  upon  the  death  of  the  sayd  Richard  and  Alexander  their  hum  ui 
assignee  &c. 

"  Provided  alwayes  that  yf  it  shall  hereafter  within  any  convenient  tyme  be  cotiM 
into  our  Exchequer  &c  that  tlie  lands  &c  doe  contayne  by  true  measure  any  greater  qus- 
titie  or  number  of  acres  &c,  that  then  the  said  Richard  and  Alexander  thdr  beiro  ud 
asdgnes  diall  answeare  yeald  and  pay  to  us  our  heires  and  sucoessors,  over  and  above  thi 
sayd  rents  expredy  reserved  by  these  onr  Letters  Patents  2^^.  for-every  acre  eo  certified  to 
exceede  the  sayd  number  above  estimated.  In  Witness  whereof  &c  &c  Dated  at  Dnblia 
the  14^  day  of  May  in  the  80^  yeare  of  our  reigne."  (Entry  Book  o/PoUbU,  Asditw- 
General's  Collection  ;  vol.  II.  B.  Jas.  I.     Public  Record  Office). 

A  later  Inquidtion,  taken  at  Limerick,  Sept.  4,  1618,  throws  further  liglit  <«  tbi 
dealings  between  the  White  Knight  Kdmond  and  his  connections,  and  the  contiaod  dispoiM 
which  seem  to  have  existed  regarding  the  lands  granted  to  him  by  the  Crown,  wboie  rigbt 
or  power  t«)  grant  them  was  justly  questioned  by  the  parties  aggrieved — tiHMi^  saiaelf, 
who  were  in  possession,  at  the  time  of  the  attainder  of  Edmond's  father,  under  convfyaaai 
made  long  before  the  act  of  attainder  of  John  Oge.  By  this  Inquidtion,  the  Juron  tva^ 
that 

<*£dmond  McGibbon,  called  the  White  Knight,  deceased,  was  seised  of  the  kndi, 
castle,  mill,  &  watercourse  of  Kilveheny,  and  the  villages  &c.,  thereunto  betonging,  cftQd 
Ballinalong,  Kilstela,  Boal  [  ],  Commane,  aliaa  Enockmuane,  EUanenbine,  Bel- 

lyhemikine,  Glancurrane,  (jlancundony,  Caharremnnd,  containing  two  pk>agfalaads  ^ 
holden  of  his  Mati«  in  free  and  common  soccage.  And  also  the  towne  hinds  &c.  of  BilliB- 
londra,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  villages  thereunto  bdonging  called  Culias  liii^ 
Cdlane  alias  CuUanmore,  Cullanbeg,  Curyhumelyrrill,  Spyttell  alias  -Spiddall,  BibcoiVi 
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Killynae,  Cronj'voe,  Ballyphraty,  Boherdoneene,  Boherbane,  Knockno^looneene,  Ballyne- 
leackvn,  CorraKhballyfaftkin,  Ballyorin,  BallyduflT,  Coraghturck,  Clasard,  Cronagbty, 
lllanevrooney,  Ballybegg,  Ballihander,  Ballynenvorane,  Ballenrahan,  Ballyretcene,  Ragh- 
anille,  RflghduflTe,  and  KilleTuUen,  containing  8|  plonghlands,  holden  of  hia  Ma^*  by 
knif^ht  service.  And  that  David  fitzGerald  maketh  clay  me  to  one  plonghland  called 
Callan  altaa  Cnllane,  alias  Cullanmore,  Cullanbeg,  and  Curyhamat  [  ]  ell ;  and 

that  John  Bargat  Esq,  and  Mylea  Roche  gent  dayroe  Illaunivroony  to  belong  unto  the 
kingea  majeatie,  from  whom  they  bold  a  lease  of  the  same  for  certain  yearea  yet  unexpired, 
aa  parrel  of  Galbally ,  and  that  Gerald  fitzDavid  Gibbon  maketh  claim  to  the  four  plough- 
lands  of  Ballynelondra  ;  and  that  Edmund  fitzGibbon  sonne  to  John  fitzJohn  the  late 
White  Knight  did  by  hia  deed  bearing  date  the  28th  of  September  1576,  enfeoiTe  Garrett 
MeGibbon  fitzThomaa  of  Ballinlondra  his  heyres  and  assignee  for  ever  of  and  in  eight  acres 
in  Ballinlondrey,  with  other  right?  and  privileges,  &c. 

'*  And  also  the  townes  landes  &c.  of  Deronstowne  alias  Ballyderonty  w^h  the  appurtenc* 
and  the  villages  thereunto  belonging  called  Carrignebonagh  alias  Carraghnebonagh,  Bea- 
lanenealnagh  (except  twoe  lands  in  the  possession  of  Oibbon  fitzMawice^  the  right  of  i«- 
demption  of  one  of  them  remarning  in  S^*  William  Fenton  knight),  Knockanecrevie, 
Ballinavig,  alias  Batlinvany,  Garrineattagane,  Ballicormuck,  Teanagh,  and  Glareene,  con- 
taining one  ploughland,  holden  of  his  Majestic  in  free  and  common  soccadge." 

Page  610,  line  26.—'*  Killing  {as  they  aayd)  of  John  Lord  Power:' 

Of  this  nobleman,  who  was  bom  in  1527,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  writes  in  his  account  of 
the  Province  of  Munster  (addressed  to  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  dated  27th  Feb., 
1676):— 

'*  The  day  I  departed  from  Waterford,  I  lodged  that  night  at  Corragmore  [Curragh- 
more],  the  house  that  the  Lord  Power  ia  baron  of,  where  I  was  so  used,  and  with  such 
plenty  and  good  order  entertained  (as  adding  to  it  the  quiet  of  all  the  country  adjoining, 
by  the  people  called  Power  Country ^  for  that  surname  has  been  since  the  beginning  of 
Eogliehman's  planting  inhabitants  there),  it  may  be  well  compared  with  the  best-ordered 
coontry  in  the  English  PtUe.  And  the  lord  of  the  country,  though  he  be  of  ground  of  far 
lees  territory  than  his  neighbour  is,  yet  he  lives  in  shew  far  more  honourably  and  plentifully 
than  he  or  any  other,  whatsoever  he  be,  of  his  calling,  that  lived  in  this  Province."  See 
Burke's  ^a^^tncj  Peerage, 

Regarding  the  canse  of  qnarrel  between  the  White  Knight  and  the  Lord  Power,  the 
author  of  the  Cotter  MS.  has  the  following  observations,  prefaced  by  an  account  of  a  fieroe 
encoanter  with  the  Butlers  :— 

**  On  the  east  side  of  Clangibbon  he  was  at  continual  variance  with  the  Butlers ;  for 
the  Karl  of  Ormond,  hearing  that  the  Knight  was  engaged  in  confederacy  with  the  Rarl  of 
Desmond,  and  was  absent  from  home,  took  an  oppertunity  of  going  to  the  country  of 
Clangibbon,  which  he  grievously  harrassed  and  distressed,  and  took  a  very  great  prey  from 
the  Kn^  tenants,  who  [very]  soon  afterwards  made  a  sudden  and  unexpected  incursion 
into  the  Butlers*  country,  and  going  as  far  as  Enocklofty  near  Clonmel,  drove  a  great  sight 
of  cattle  from  these  parts,  in  order  to  make  reprisals  for  what  his  people  suffered,  and  the 
better  to  insure  this  undertaking,  he  left  one  half  of  his  clan  at  a  place  called  Garrangibbon 
(Gibbon's  shrubbery),  on  the  west  aide  of  Ardfinan  bridge,  taking  the  other  lialfe  along 
with  him,  and  dividing  them  alsoe,  some  [of  them]  midway  between  that  and  Enocklofty, 
for  he  supposed  the  Butlers  would  be  too  many  for  him  and  [so  made]  use  of  this 
stratagem.  The  country  thereabouts  were  soon  alarmed  hereat,  so  that  as  many  of  the 
Butlers'  country  as  would  arme  &  make  reddy  for  that  purpose  immediately  pursued  the 
Kn**  horse  and  foot  to  rescue  their  cattle,  and  were  so  numerous  it  is  said  that  they  would 
have  effected  tlie  same,  were  it  not  for  the  scheme  laid  by  the  Knight  as  before;  for  when 
he  saw  the  numbers  that  pursued  him  he  turned  upon  them,  and  seemed  as  if  he  wonld 
make  a  bold  stand  against  them,  and  then  made  off  by  taking  to  his  heels  until  he  came 
to  the  first  boddy  of  reserve,  with  whose  help  he  rallied  again  (taking  care  at  that  time  that 
aofBcient  persona  were  employed  in  driving  the  cattle  constantly  and  without  delay),  and 
then  akirmisbed  for  some  time  with  his  pursuers,  in  a  more  obstinate  manner  than  at  tlie 
firat  time,  and  then  likewise  gave  way,  and  made  as  much  haste  as  he  could  untill  at  last 
he  eame  to  his  best  and  greatest  boddy  of  reserve,  being  still  warmly  pursued  by  the 
Butlera;  where  he  drew  up  bis  men  in  shewy  order,  and  with  full  intent  to  give  strong 
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opposition.  But  the  chiob  of  tbooe  who  eoromanded  the  punuit  oboerviDg  that  Out  Kot 
gatbored  and  increased  more  and  more  as  he  went  on,  and  considering  tlMj  ware  not  fu 
from  the  bmds  of  Clangibbon,  began  to  suspect  that  this  scheme  was  a  oootrirmaee  to 
ensnare  them,  and  that  the  farther  they  would  oontinne  the  pursuit  the  greater  wodlil  thtf 
be  in  danger,  prudently  eonoladed  to  gi^e  it  oyer,  and  by  this  means  eaabled  the  Kaight'i 
people  to  carry  off  the  cattle  without  more  adoe.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  pLsei 
where  the  Knight  placed  this  his  last  and  greatest  boddy  of  reserve  waa  part  of  the  laadi 
Kilballygorman,  whereon  at  that  time  stood  a  thick  well  grown  copps,  bat  from  that  dsj 
to  this  why  the  vulgar  called  Garran  Gibbon,  i.e.  Gibbon's  Groye. 

**  In  the  county  of  Waterford  on  the  south-east  the  White  Kuigbt  was  freqaontly  at  oddi 
with  some  of  the  name  of  Power,  probably  with  the  Lord  Power.  What  the  groaad  sf 
their  dispute  was  is  not  related ;  but  it  happened  (whether  it  was  in  reveoge  for  former 
injuries  or  in  obedience  to  the  Royal  commands)  that  he  entered  his  lordahip'a  eoantiy  wick 
a  very  strong  force,  with  intent  in  either  respect  to  gratify  his  indinationa.  Soom  iodesi 
affirm  it  was  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  Government,  which  I  shall  not  insist  npoa, 
in  regard  that  I  have  not  sufficient- authority  that  the  Lord  Power  was  in  anna  Sfsirnt 
the  Cn»wn,  or  giving  any  offence  at  this  juncture,  so  rather  indlne  to  think  hs  west 
thither  upon  an  adventure  vf  his  own.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  gathered  a  great  |mj  aad 
was  driving  them  to  CUngibbon,  but  was  followed  by  the  Lord  Power,  attended  bysevml 
gentlemen  of  his  house,  with  theire  tenants  and  followers;  to  oppose  whom  he  pnthiandf 
in  the  best  order  that  time  and  situation  would  admit,  and  seeing  that  the  Lord  Power  hsd 
detached  some  of  his  men  to  a  certain  pass,  in  order  (as  he  apprehended)  to  attmck  hit  lesr,  in 
case  he  became  ingaged  with  the  rest,  and  by  this  means  intercept  his  men  in  their  rstrest, 
[Lwd  Power^s  men]  were  compelled  to  give  way ;  he  the  Kn^  thereupon  [aent]  Cap^  KeDy 
(the  son  of  O' Kelly  of  Gonnanght)  [to]  them  with  strict  charge,  if  the  Lord  Power  shosdd 
happen  to  fall  into  his  hands,  to  treat  him  with  all  the  marcy  and  humanity,  and  lo  kssp 
him  in  safe  custody  untUl  fhrther  orders  from  himself.  Kelly  no  sooner  advanesd  to  tiJM 
pass  than  he  was  foriously  attacked  by  the  Lord  Power,  who  led  the  detached  partj  is 
person,  with  resolution  to  gain  that  ground,  and  [fought]  with  great  obstioncy.  In  tUi 
conflict  the  Lord  Power  [being]  eager  to  gain  his  point,  rushed  predpitntely  amidst  tfas 
enemies,  making  a  great  slaughter  of  them,  nntil  some  [horsemen  of  his]  became  so  un- 
guarded and  neglected  by  his  party  as  to  give  one  of  0*  Kelly's  men  an  opportnnity  with  s 
poleaxe  to  beat  him  from  his  horse,  and  then  trampled  to  death  in  the  heat  of  that  engsgs- 
ment. 

'*  WhiUt  this  was  transacting  the  White  Knt,  with  the  boddy  of  men  irikieh  ha  kept 
under  his  own  command,  put  the  remaining  part  of  the  Lord  Power'a  people  to  fiigkC, 
after  which,  not  well  knowing  bow  it  stood  with  O' Kelly,  and  dreading  he  would  be  de- 
feated, he  made  all  haste  to  support  him,  &  no  sooner  came  up  to  him  than  be  diacsvsnd 
that  Lord  Power  had  been  slaine,  for  which  he  expressed  great  sorrow  St  eonceni,  k  oftcs 
declared  he  had  not  the  least  illwill  agsinst  his  person ;  and  true  it  is  that  immediately 
after  tliat  aifaire  &  the  death  of  that  nobleman  in  manner  aforssaid,  he  withdrew  his  bmb 
without  dosing  any  other  mischief  afterwards,  but  that  of  carrying  off  the  pray,  and  it  wsrc 
to  be  wished  he  did  not  doe  more,  since  it  is  affirmed  that  in  this  action  several  esiatsd 
Gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Power  lost  their  lives.  The  prey  he  drove  to  Clangibbsn,  and 
at  a  place  called  Cooladeery  was  turned  out  to  graze  for  the  first  night,  wliere  by  nssoa 
of  the  seeds  conveyed  in  their  excrements  from  ihe  country  of  the  Powera,  it  is  sayed  that 
a  break  of  furze  which  came  afterwards  to  a  bead  there  first  grew  after  that  ncfsshin,  k  - 
that  before  this  happened  not  a  single  plant  of  that  kind  had  tliere  been  upon  that  land." 

Page  610,  line  6  ab  ixd.—'' Dermott  Aulta,'' 

This  individual,  whose  name  signifies  <*  Wild  Dermot"  {AUiaheing  Irish  for  •'WiM," 
or  **  Savage**),  must  have  been  a  great  desperado.  His  wild  deeds  and  acta  of  ynwmt 
are  still  vividly  remembered  in  the  traditions  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  district  wUck 
forms  the  *'  White  Knight's  country,'*  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  whoa  ntatos  Un 
following  instance  of  "  Dennott  Allta*8  **  savagery : — 

"  Another  tradition  respecting  the  last  White  Knight  and  his  staunch  man-et-aran^ 
Diarmaid  Aultha.  As  the  knight  and  his  foUowere  were  driving  a  large  prey  off  the 
Kil worth  mountains  in  Roche*s  country,  the  Knight  and  Diarmid  Aulilia  were  riding  aloiy 
cheerfully,  when  Diarmid  suddenly  turned  back  after  croadng  the  ford  at  Ballypoieen,  tbt 
White  Knight  thought  it  was  to  count  the  drove  as  they  crossed  the  stream,  boi  wsi 
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horror-fltniflk  on  turning  In  hli  M4dl«  to  p«rofllvt  that  Blannid  had  bebaadad  with  hli 
large  two-handed  tword  a  poor  agod  Frandtoaa  friar,  who  waa  laaning  oTor  his  monntain 
pon7*8  neck  to  allow  it  to  drinlc  of  the  etnam  the  cattle  were  paasing.  When  remon- 
BtraMd  with,  by  the  Knight,  for  committing  luch  a  barbaroiu  and  onproyoked  act,  Diarmid 
coolly  replied,  '  I  nerer  saw  so  fai^iting  a  chance  without  striking  a  blow.'  The  Knight 
instantly  ordered  him  to  ride  on,  adding,  *  If  ever  yon  ride  beside  or  behind  me  joa  may 
expect  to  receive  at  my  hand  the  same  fate  that  unofie'nding  man  received  at  yours'  The 
Knight  evidently  felt  that  even  he  was  never  safe  with  such  a  bloodthirsty  attendant."  * 

The  end  of  *'  Wild  Dermot"  was  of  a  veir  violent  kind.  The  writer  of  the  fort« 
going  ^ves  the  popular  account  of  his  death  as  follows : — 

*' After  the  death  of  the  White  Knight,  Darby  Dwyer,t  alias  Diarmid  AuKa,  lived  a 
very  quiet,  retired  life.  One  time  he  accompanied  a  funeral  from  near  Goolagarranroe  to 
Mitchelstown.  When  the  ftineral  was  over,  he  was  drinking  with  some  of  the  towns- 
people, when  a  dispute  arose.  Darby  lost  temper,  and  being  taunted  with  some  of  his 
former  acta,  be  knocked  down  the  landlord  of  the  house.  Having  no  friends,  and  perceiv- 
ing his  danger,  he  escaped  by  the  back  door,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away.  Several 
persona  that  accompanied  the  funeral  to  Mitchelstown  had  horses  ready  saddled,  when  a 
regular  pursuit  instantly  commenced.  Diarmid  rode  direct  into  Glounaharane  Wood, 
about  three  miles,  intending  to  escape  to  the  extensive  woods  of  Aherlow.  Unforlunstely 
a  favourite  'Talbot'  that  he  often  employed  followed  him  to  Mitchelstown,  and  waa  at 
once  put  on  his  track  by  his  pursuers.  Hearing  the  well-known  tongue  of  his  hound,  he 
dismounted,  letting  his  horse  loose,  and  walked  in  the  bed  of  the  mountain  stream  that  ran 
through  the  glen  about  half  a  mile.  Croesing  short  to  a  fitrm-house^  andconoealfaig  him- 
aelf  in  a  pig^stye,  covering  himself  with  the  Utter — by  that  means  intending  to  destroy  the 
fatal  soent  that  he  well  knew  would  lead  to  his  death— the  dog  came  to  fault  at  the  straam, 
trying  up]  and  down.  The  immediate  cause  of  Diarmid's  fate  was  the  grunting 
and  nnqniet  state  of  the  farmer's  piga.  On  the  discovery  of  Diarmid,  his  eager  pursuers 
soon  surrounded  the  stye,  and  with  stones,  pitchforks,  spades,  and  such  weapons  as  came  to 
hand,  killed  him  on  the  spot." 

Page  611,  line  28.—"  Made  an  &nd  of  Stout  Soeh.** 

The  histoiy  of  the  quarrel  between  the  White  Knight  and  James  Boche,  which  ended 
in  the  murder  of  the  latter  (see  p.  664)  is  thus  given  in  the  Cotter  MS.  :— 

'*  It  happened  likewise  another  time  that  James,  a  Bastard  son  of  the  Lord  Roche,  who 
was  an  intsrprising  resolute  man,  made  interest  to  obtsin  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Od 
Castletown  in  the  county  of  Cork,  whilst  the  Knight  held  out  against  the  crown,  and  not 
received  into  protection^  Under  this  title  Roche  summoned  the  Kn^,  who  as  yet  held 
forcible  possession  of  that  place  (to  surrender  it  to  him),  and  after  several  messages  to  & 
fro  passed  betwixt  them  on  that  occasion,  it  waa  at  length  agreed  that  they  should  meet  on 
a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  place  to  confer  about  it  in  person ;  and  having  aooordingly 
met  on  ihe  day  prefixt,  Roche  produced  deeds  to  shew  his  title,  which  being  observed  by 
Dermot  the  knights  never  Calling  servant,  he  cryed  out  with  a  loud  voice,  instead  of  decid- 
ing matters  wi&  the  sword  is  it  to  come  to  that  pass  that  Edd  (meaning  the  Kn^  )  will 
make  pa  [  3>  ^°^  whether  those  words  had  any  effect  upon  the  Kn^  tliat  be  and 

Boche  broke  off,  the  latter  telling  the  former  that  he  may  take  it  for  a  warning,  that  by 
G~d  he  would  go  into  Clangibbon  and  that  he  would  bum  and  destroy  that  country,  to 
-which  the  Kot  very  cooly  replyed  he  would  not  hinder  him,  and  that  as  farr  as  he  pleased, 
but  bid  him  take  heed  whether  he  would  be  ever  suffered  to  go  back. 

"  This  Roche  was  an  obstinate  man,  and  made  such  little  of  the  threats  of  the  White 
Knight,  that  soon  after  they  broke  off  the  conference  before  mentioned,  he  made  a  sudden 
incursion  into  Clangibbon,  as  he  sayd,  and,  supported  by  a  numerous  clan  of  the  Roches, 
never  stopt  until  he  went  to  the  farther  end  Eastwards  of  that  country,  where  he  began  to 
plunder  all  before  him :  on  his  way  home  the  Wliite  Kn*  being  informed  thereof  about 
sunrise,  waa  for  a  time  greatly  perplexed  what  to  do,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  clan  were 

•  Letter  from  Mr.  Philip  Ravmond,  Uitohelitown,  10th  June,  1873. 

fThewxiterof  the  Cotter  MS.  says  that  hUnsmswssDennod^JHcn.  See  note  to  lineSi,  p. 
611. 

f  One  of  the  accounts  of  Diannoid's  death  still  lingwina  in  the  locality,  represents  the  scene  as 
baving  bean  at  a  plaoe  called  Anglesborough,  in  the  Parish  of  B^ilbeheimy,  aboat  four  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  north  of  Mitchelstown. 
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abtent  and  dUparMd,  to  that  he  had  bnt  very  few  hiada'about  him,  upon  irhoiii  ha  ooold  da- 
peod ;  seeing  tberefora  that  he  miut  make  a  vertue  of  [  ]  and  that  time  waa  pneunu 
be  mustered  up  u  many  as  he  could,  and  aa  Roche  waa  to  pass  a  foard  near  a  place 
called  [  ]  near  Mitchelstown,  he  arrived  there  early  enough  [before]  him,  and 

Roche  perceiving  he  waa  to  be  opposed  by  him,  croaied  the  foard,  and  haughtily  required 
the  Knight  to  make  way.  Said  The  Knight,  *  tho  you  have  behaved  in  a  violent  and 
cowardly  manner  to  me  and  my  tenants,  I  will  nevertheless  suffer  you  to  go  home  without 
hurt,  provided  you  deliver  up  the  cattle  and  goods  which  you  brought  so  far,  otherwise,  as  I 
call  God  to  witness  that  I  have  done  you  no  injury  be  assured  the  crows  will  soon  have 
yours  or  my  bones  to  pick  if  you  persist'  Heche  thinking  it  would  be  a  lessening  to  bie 
reputation  that  he  would  quit  hia  prey  on  such  terma,  commanded  that  the  cattle  should  be 
forced  over,  which  the  Knight  and  his  men  resisted  until  Boche  advancing  too  far,  be  was 
attacked  in  the  rear  by  a  small  party  which  the  Knight  posted  secretly  ;  and  by  thii 
means  the  prey  was  rescued,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Roaches  men  killed  upon  the  spot 
In  this  action  Roche  happened  to  single  out  the  white  Knight,  fought  him  band  to  hand, 
when  receiving  a  deep  wound  in  the  knee  the  Knight  kept  him  still  in  action  until  he  was 
abandoned  by  his  men  who  fled  for  safety.  In  the  mean  lime  stept  in  one  of  the  Knights 
alan,  who  with  a  pistol  shot  Roche  thro  the  head,  after  which  one  Dermot  McAuliffe,  who 
assisted  the  Knight,  cut  the  throat  of  the  Lord  Roche,  saying,  '  blood  requires  blood;  for 
thus  this  rogue  served  my  Csther.'" 

Page  611,  line  dO.-*<*  One  DermoU  Mae  Auliffe:* 

This  person  seems  to  bava  been  the  same  aa  the  Dmiu>iAtUta(pt "  Savage  DwmoU " 
•bora  raferrsd  to.    See  note  to  Una  6  ab  inf.,  p.  610. 

Page  611,  line  34. — "  Sent  Bourie  and  Bnmm  with  a  party  offoote.*' 

The  writer  of  the  Cotter  MS.  ioppUes  the  following  description  of  the  encoontar  betwea 
the  White  Knight  and  the  raiding  puty  of  Boarke  and  Brown,  who  were  foraging  in  hh 
country  for  the  Barl  of  Desmond : — 

**  In  the  west  of  Ireland  be  wu  also  very  diligent  for  her  Majesty  In  diverse  pUoei, 
particularly  at  Beare  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  thereabouts ;  when  he  had  an  indepeudant 
party  of  6  or  600  men  in  hia  owne  pay  to  asaiat  in  the  reduction  of  that  place  &  part  of  the 
country  to  obedience. 

<*  When  he  was  disengaged  of  the  Grown  aervice,  he  was  nevertheless  kept  in  trouble 
at  home,  for  he  had  many  enemies  to  contend  with,  who  made  it  their  practice]  (bntjcon- 
monly  to  their  own  loea)  to  insult  him  &  his  tenants  by  daily  attempting  encroachment  of 
one  kind  or  another  upon  his  or  their  rights  and  priviledge ;  of  thoee  he  had  on  the  North 
side  of  Glangibbon  the  Burks  to  disturb  him,  over  whom  he  found  himself  obliged  to  keep 
a  constant  watch ;  in  the  South  East  of  him  he  had  the  Lord  Power  to  dread ;  eastwardi 
of  him  he  had  miacbiefe  to  apprehend  from  Butler's  country,  and  in  the  West  ftvm  the 
Lord  Boche  and  followers  of  that  house ;  and  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  waa  scarce  a  div 
in  peace  with  any  of  them  and  besett  on  every  side.  How  he  and  the  Bonrkee  fell  out  fir^ 
and  upon  what  ace*  is  not  oome  to  my  knowledge,  bnt  I  find  that  it  once  happened  the 
Earl  of  Desmond  with  a  considerable  party  were  encamped  near  Cullen  (and  that  after  the 
White  Knight  quitted  the  confederacy),  where  provision  being  scant,  the  Earl  commanded 
a  chief  of  the  name  of  Bourke,  whose  estate  lay  ccntigious  to  Clangibbon,  and  one  Mr. 
Browne  with  a  certain  number  of  men  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  go  out  [  ],  who 

well  knowing  that  the  Eari  bore  no  good  will  to  the  White  Knight  and  to  gratifle  him  io 
that  respect,  marched  expedltkraaly  into  Clangibbon,  and  from  thence  drove  a  prey  of  260 
cows  from  him  and  his  tenanta.  The  Kn*  was  so  enraged  hereat  that  [he  could  sesite 
be  persuaded]  to  waite  horse  or  armour  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them.  Having  proper) j 
equiped  himself,  he  with  a  select  party  of  [  ]  Keams  followed  the  cattle  across  the 

mountains,  and  at  Aharlow  he  came  up  with  the  detachment  that  were  carrying  them  off 
to  whome  he  sent  one  of  his  men  to  require  that  they  would  stay  and  go  no  farther,  k 
Bourk  asking  what  he  was,  the  Kem  replied  very  resolutely  that  he  waa  a  soldier  ft  sb^ 
vant  belonging  to  the  White  Knight,  whereupon  Bourk  bid  him  go  back  ft  tell  his  msater 
that  he  &  his  people  may  go  home  again  like  fools  as  they  were,  that  he  would  not  zetuni 
a  cows  taile,  and  that  he  cared  not  for  him ;  ber^t  the  Knight  waa  agai^  so  mneh 
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pruToked  that  lie  imedUtely  commanded  bia  men  to  rescae  the  cattle,  wherenpon  a  skirmish 
ensued ;  Bourke  and  Browne  were  much  enperior  in  numberi  and  seeing  the  Knight  had 
but  a  handful  of  men,  &  concluded  thej  would  not  be  a  morsel  to  them,  Browne  in  the 
skirmish  which  fell  out  on  this  occasion  singled  the  Knight  from  the  rest  of  bis  party,  and 
attacked  him  furiously,  but  lost  his  life  in  the  fight. 

*^  Bourk  seeing  this  fell  on  the  Knight  in  like  manner,  but  succeeded  no  better  thau 
the  other  did,  for  the  Knight  disarmed  him  and  commanded  one  of  his  men  to  behead  him 
whilst  he  was  [  ]  and  happended  that  one  Dermod  O'Brien  otherwise  called 

[Dermod]  AuUa  (or  savage  Dermot)  was  an  able  and  very  faithful  servant  to  the  Knight, 
fleeing  he  had  to  deal  at  each  time  but  with  a  single  hand,  would  not  interpose,  but  stood 
by  in  a  careless  manner,  snd  as  if  it  was  not  worth  his  notice ;  yet  the  affair  being  over, 
and  cattle  rescued,  the  Knight  calling  to  mind  Dermot's  conduct  in  the  extremity,  he 
upbraided  him  very  severely  for  it,  saying  he  wss  a  cowardly  rascal  for  not  helping  him 
when  he  had  so  many  to  deal  with  as  he  sawe,  to  this  Dermot  gave  a  heedless  ear,  &  made 
no  excuse,  but,  'zounds  master'  sayd  be  <woud  yo^  be  all  ways  a  child,  &  surely  what 
happened  you  was  but  childrens  play,  for  it  was  but  man  to  man  at  single  hands.' '' 

From  the  time  of  his  father's  death  in  15G9,  when  he  himself  was  still  a  minor,* 
the  life  of  the  White  Knight  Edmund  had  been  spent,  as  had  been  the  lives  of  most  of  the 
great  Anglo-Irish  lords  of  Munster,  in  armed  resistance  to  the  order  of  things  sought  to 
be  established  by  the  Queen's  officers  in  that  province.  This  order,  or  system  of  govern- 
ment, contemplated  the  abolition  of  all  chieftainship,  whether  English  or  Iri;ih ;  the  ex* 
Unction  of  all  usages  of  Tanistry,  and  the  dissipation,  "  according  to  the  policy  of  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,"  of  all  the  great  Irish  properties — **to  distribute  them,  if  possible, 
amongst  Englishmen ;  but  if  not,  yet  to  dissipate  them." 

From  the  first  outbreak  pf  James  FitzMaurice  until  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  "run  of  Kinsale,"  this  struggle  lasted  unbroken;  and  in  all  the  troubles,  up-  to  the 
final  catastrophe,  the  White  Knight  had  taken  an  active  part. 

As  need  required,  he  and  most  of  his  confederates  had  submitted  and  been  pardoned, 
and  had  broken  out  afresh,  or  lived  in  a  sort  of  neutrality  beyond  reach  of  capture,  and  in 
freqoent  intercourse  with  the  authorities.  In  the  latter  years  of  this  great  struggle  the  ancient 
rule  of  Tanistry  was  manifestly  dyuog  away ;  the  great  chiefs,  both  Irish  and  English,  who 


*  That  Edmond  FittGibbon  was  hot  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  1660,  appears 
from  a  petition  addieised  by  him  to  the  Queen 
in  1584,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  parants' 
*'  rude  and  uncivil  bringing  up**  The  petition 
▼as  as  follows:^ 

"  To  the  Qneenes  most  exoeUent  Maiar. 

'*  Most  humbly  ahoweth  unto  vor  higbnes  yor 
hulnble  and  faiUiftill  subject  Edmond  FitzGib- 
bon.  That  whereas  about  twenty  yearee  sythens 
his  father  comonly  called  the  White  Knight, 
being  a  man  of  rude  and  uncivill  bringing  upp^ 
wough  privat^quarrell  betwixt  him  and  the  bar- 
ren of  Cahir,again8t  whome  he  thentookearmes 
acording  to  ^e  lyoentiousnes  of  those  tymes 
rather  then  for  any  wUfuU  dispoeidon  to  revolt 
tnm.  hie  loiall  duety  to  yor  most  excelleiit 
Hatj  b;  meanes  thereof  fell  into  the  danger  of 
laire  ;  vch  being  heavily  folloired  against  him 
by  Sir  Thomas  Cusi^e  then  chief  e  Gomissioner 
therc^  being  the  father  in  lawe  of  the  said 
Barron  agaLut  whome  onely  he  tooke  armea, 
▼aa  adludged  treason,  ^d  albeit  he  died  before 
the  attainder  in  the  towne  of  Kibnallooke, 
being  panloned,  >ett  all  lus  lands  were  by  aete 
of  parlvamt  after  his  death  entitled  to  vor  hi^h- 
nea,  woh  were  before  yor  'snpliants  rlghtftill  m- 
heritance,  who  at  that  tyme  was  an  infant. 
After  woh  yor  suplt  comyng  to  adge  obteyned 
from  yor  highness  a  leaae  of  the  same  for 
yeares  paing  the  survey,  and  afterward  follow- 
*^g  a  quite  contrary  corse  to  his  said  father, 
ttereby  both  to  recover  yor  highnes  eracious 
nroure  and  also  the  oredit  of  his  house  deoayed, 


hath  alwaies  very  duetvflilly  carried  himself 
and  namely  in  all  the  tronblons  tymea  of  re- 
bellion, hath  perfourmed  sondry  commendable 
parts  ox  services  in  kyiling  of  many  of  the  said 
rebeUs  and  sondry  other  outlawea  sythens, 
wthout  pay  or  intertaint,  as  may  appeare  (unto 
yor  highnes  by  the  partionlar  schedule  ox  the 
same,  under  divers  credible  men  ia  hands,  aa  also 
by  teetimonie  of  the  right  honnorable  th'erle  of 
Ormond,  the  Lo  Grey  and  Sir  John  Parrott  wth 
many  other  noble  gentn  who  had  the  chardge  of 
those  partes.  In  woh  his  said  services  he  hath 
susteyned  moch  damadge  both  by  losse  of  many 
of  his  people  and  shedding  of  his  blode  besides 
the  continuall  hatred  of  som  his  ill  dispossed 
neghboures.  In  tender  consideraoion  whereof 
it  may  please  yor  most  excellent  Matie  of  yor 
mercyftul  fkvoure  and  gradons  bounty  and 
for  his  better  enooradgmt  to  yor  liighnes 
further  serviees  to  restore  lum  to  his 
blode  wih  all  such  lands,  chiefHes  and  here- 
ditamta  whataoever  as  his  father  had  or  ought 
to  have,  yelding  such  reasonable  service  for  the 
same  as  shall  seeme  meete  imto  yor  highnes, 
having  aooepted  his  surrender  of  the  lease  by 
woh  he  presently  holdeth  the  aame.  And  alao 
in  regard  of  his  said  loosses  &  services,  and  for 
his  better  inhabling  to  the  like  hereafrer  to 
remitt  unto  him  all  such  arrerages  as  he  is 
ronne  into  for  ye  same,  being  growen  through 
his  great  dishabilyty  and  long  imprisonmt.  And 
he  and  his  shall  ever  humbly  pray  for  yor  high- 
nes long  prosperiousraigne  and  ettemiall  happl- 
nesse  &c.''  (Dim,  State  Papers,  Ireland, 
Ehsab.    Vol.  110,  No.  61.) 
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had  fought  ao  long  to  nphold  the  eastooM  of  thair  tnoaton,  had  perulied,  maaj  la  th« 
flald,  nuiij  oo  the  gdlowi.  The  great  territorieior  the  FitsGeraldi  and  FitsGihbQae  had 
heea  effKtoallj  diaripated ;  and  la  thdr  pUce  was  iotrodoeed  a  claas,  aelf^eraiod  wilder 
taken,  moetly  the  deeoeodanU  of  the  great  barooe  who  had  oooieoTeriato  Kngiand  with  tht 
Conqaeror.  Bat  the  tinM  was  approMhing  when  the  White  Knight  waa  to  atone  for  all  the 
trouble  and  diaqoiet  which  he  had  for  jears  canaed  to  the  Qneen's  QoTemmeat  In  Irabad 
by  an  act  of  almott  nnparaildled  infamy,  namely,  the  betrayal  of  hia  kinaman,  eonfodent^ 
and  chief,  the  so-ealled  8ugam  Earl  of  Desmond.  How  the  wily  and  biood-thinty  Garaw, 
Pieridnt  of  Manater,  laid  hia  plans  to  Inre  the  White  Knight,  first  into  loydty  and 
obedienee,  and  snbseqaently  into  the  position  of  infonner  and  traitor,  will  appear  firom  ths 
docnmento  printed  infrtt. 

In  the  year  1696,  the  White  Knight  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Cork,  and  daring  hit 
year  of  oflke  was  in  high  laTonr  with  the  English  aathorities  in  Monstar,  hssnuse  of  his 
seal  in  eotting  off  the  enemies  of  their  rale.  In  a  '*  Saramary  Gollectioa  of  tlie  State  of 
Ireland,  deliimd  to  the  Lord  Burgh,  and  sobseribed  with  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Oepotf 
and  Coondi  "  (April,  1697)  it  ia  stotied,  rsgarding  Monster,  that 

*'  There  hath  been  not  long  since  an  intelligence  between  the  rebels  of  Connanght  and 
some  of  the  McShees  and  other  ill-affocted  people  of  Monnster,  of  whom,  after  they  had 
committed  ssTsral  murders  of  some  of  the  English  nndertakers  theie^  and  done  many  othw 
outrages,  the  greater  number  have  been  at  sundry  times  cntt  off,  some  of  tlie  White  Knigbt 
and  others  of  the  country,  some  by  her  Majesty's  forces,  and  some  Injustice,  insomneh  ai 
there  stondeth  up  none  that  we  know,  any  man  of  name,  against  her  majesty  in  that 
province,  except  two  chief  persons  of  the  McShees,  and  two  base  sods  of  the  YiaeoaDt 
Koche,  which  being  followed  by  a  rabble  of  looee  people,  stand  out  still,  thongh  both  we 
and  the  Vice-President  hare  often  dealt  with  the  Yisoount  Boche  lor  the  sapprsasion  of  kii 
base  sons,*  or  to  deliver  them  into  justice.  *' 

His  tennre  of  oiBoe  being  about  to  expire,  the  White  Knight  applied  for  a  ceatiOTSiw 
of  the  trust  in  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

**  My  most  bumble  duetie  to  yC  honno^  often  remembred  ftc.  Yeldingn  likn  hnmbls 
and  hartie  thanlu  for  yo'  manifold  favo"  soe  bonnorablie  bestowed  upon  me  When  1  was  a 
suter  at  oouit,  W^  ia  the  Terie  originall  of  my  WeUkre,  and  hariiDge  petfwawd  ssma 
small  services  in  this  oontrey  of  late,  while  I  am  Shierife,  against  the  mcShlhies  and  Sescu 
that  enwaded  this  countrey  out  of  Conaght,  W^  I  will  not  bragg  of,  but  rather  leave  it  to 
the  report  of  others,  am  very  desirous  to  accomplish  more,  and  casting  my  plott,  I  fyade 
that  my  shorte  centynewancs  in  this  OflBloe  of  Shierifshippe,  and  my  sortdaine  leoBMrral]  oat 
of  the  same,  Wilbe  a  great  hinderance  to  my  proceedinge,  for  now  having  her  Ma^ 
aocthoritie,  my  power  eztondeth  in  all  places  most  remote,  and  others,  Wher  aarvies  h 
most  like  to  be  done ;  but  being  cutt  off  from  the  OfBoe,  at  the  accustomed  tyme,  my  strength 
oonsisteth  onelie  in  myne  own  contrey,  and  extendeth  no  further.  Theifore  I  thought  it 
my  duetie  to  signifte  unto  yo^  Ho:  the  periU  therot  That  if  yt  please  yo^  hoononUe  lips 
to  adresse  your  lettres  for  my  contynewanoe  in  this  Oflloe  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  yo*  shsU 
hears  that  I  will  (God  willing)  doe  her  Ma^  spedall  good  service,  protesting  that  most  of 
my  stnddy  is  to  deserve  favo'  and  credit  W^  her  Ma^  &  her  most  hounoraUe  OonseU, 
w^<k>ut  regards  of  proffltt,  alwues  consnmynge  my  substaunoe  in  furnishing  ray  peepls 
wtl&  horses,  armor  &  Weapons,  and  in  manteynyng  them  at  my  owne  chai|^  W^^oot 
seeking  any  entertain^  and  yet  have  performed  more  than  others  that  have  cost  hsr 
Ma^  much,  hopinge  yt  will  heraftsr  please  her  Highness  4k  the  Consell  to  have  eon- 
sideracon  of  me,  And  of  my  fidelity  to  the  Crowne  of  ISngland,  ir^  1  will  never  forfit  for 
any  worldlie  wealth.  And  it  is  not  rars  in  this  oontrey  that  her  Ma^r  trewe  and  foithfnl 
servitcr  (soe  well  tried)  should  he  kept  hi  Offioe  vij  yeares  together,  for  that  other  gant»  of 
•male  desert  onely  in  respect  of  favo'  w^  the  Steto  of  this  Realme  have  been  centynewsd 
in  this  Offioe  many  yeares.  Yet  I  leave  my  ssICb,  &  this  my  modon  to  yo^  honao^  grave 
consideracion,  and  my  sonn  to  attend  on  yo'  honno^  for  answer  at  yo^  conveoient  kasva 
And  soe  till  god  send  me  better  occasion  to  tmble  yor  honnor  I  most  homhiie  take  Isava 
**  Clangibbon  the  ZXth  of  Jnlie  1697. 

<*  To^  bonno"  most  hnmbUe 
**tocomannde. 

r  -  -*->i  .-fc-i  ■■       II  ■     HIM  n  r   11         w— ^i^— — ■—— ^^— !■■■  ■■  ■■■■■.■■■I.I  ■ 

•  The  bass  sons  of  the  Lord  Boohs  most  haVe  heea  numerous  and  wars  osnfelniaUj  giviaf 
troabla. 
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The  applicfttSoQ  ia  directed  « to  the  Right  Hononble  mr  Singmler  good  TiOrd,  the  Lord 
High  Thieasnrer  of  Bngiand.  Att  Coart/'  and  is  endoned,  "20  July,  1597:  Edward 
Gibbon  called  the  White  Knight,  to  be  continued  a  veare  or  8  more  Sheref  of  hia  coatrye 
for  her  Matk*  aervioe  **  (State  Papers,  Ireland,  Blizab.) 

But  the  White  Knight's  new-bom  leal  for  the  Bnglish  interest  was  regarded  with 
Botpicion  by  his  neighbours  of  English  extraction  (who  for  obvioos  reasons,  however, 
would,  in  any  case,  be  only  too  glad  of  Edmond's  downfall),  as  it  was  looked  upon  with 
BtTooger  liMlingB  by  his  immediate  friendsi  When  '*  Old  "  Sir  Edward  Fitzharris  (to  whom 
the  writer  of  the  foregoing  narrative  refers  for  a  character  of  the  White  Knight  Bdmnnd 
(stipra,  p.  €10),  and  who  most  therefore  have  been  looked  npon  by  the  family  and 
connexions  of  the  White  Knight  as  one  who  entertained  friendly  feelings  towards  Bdmnnd, 
coold  write  of  Um  and  his  son  in  the  terms  used  by  him  in  his  letter  to  Burleigh  in  1597 
(printed  supra^  p.  664),  it  is  not  surprising  that  others  of  the  **  English  interest,"  less  in* 
debted  to  the  White  Kidght  than  Fitzharris,  should  have  been  untiring  in  their  represents- 
tions  to  the  Government  regarding  him. 

It  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  Government,  however,  that  the  White  Knight  should 
be  drawn  off  from  hia  asMciations,  and  the  Queen  herself  wrote  thus  on  the  subject: — 

The  Queen  to  Sir  'lliomae  Narreys,  Lord  President  of  Munster,  Dec  3, 1698. 

(Extract) 

"  There  are  tome  persons  either  out  in  rebellion  or  suspected,  who  might  be  used,  on 
their  claims  for  lands  being  granted,  u  good  instruments  against  the  capital  rebels,  who 
are  combined  with  the  Northern  Traitor. 

"  Promise  them  our  pardon,  and  that  we  will  see  them  satisfied  in  all  things  just  and 
reasonable.  Of  SQch  are  the  White  Knight,  Condon,  and  Donnough  Mc.  Oormocke  of  the 
Dually.  If  Mc.  Donnagh  will  serve  us  against  Derby  Mc.  Owen,  who  takes  the  title  of 
Mc  Carty  More,  we  will  bestow  upon  him  the  County  of  Dually.  If  the  White  Knight 
has  adhered  to  the  rebels  for  lack  of  force  to  resist  them,  *  or  for  fear  of  any  other  offence 
against  our  laws,'  assure  him  we  will  not  suffer  any  extreme  coutm  to  be  taken  against 
him,  but  consider  his  complaints.** 

The  strength  of  the  White  Knight's  following  ibout  this  period  was  respectable,  he 
being  able  to  bring  over  400  men  into  the  field.  In  a  paper  in  the  Public  Becord  Office, 
London,  entitled  "  State  of  Ireland  at  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,"  and  endorsed 
"April,  1699,"  there  is  given  "a  general  computation  of  the  Irish  forces  in  rebellion  when 
the  Earl  of  Essex  arrived  in  Ireland ;"  and  among  these  are  included  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Mnnster  diieftains,  as  follows : — 

**  Munster—In  Tippersrie,  the  Lord  Baron  of  Cahir  and  James  Butler  his  brother,  with 
their  followers  and  dependences,  800  foot,  12  horse. 

'<  Edmond  Fitz  Gibbon,  alias  the  White  Knight,  400  foot,  80  horse.  ^Redmond  Burke 
pretending  himsdf  Baron  of  Letr}'m,  and  his  borroughes,  300  foot,  20  horse,  &c  &c. 

"  In  County  of  Corke,  James  Fitz  Thomas,  the  supposed  Earl  of  Desmond,  250  foot, 
80  horse. 

**  The  Lord  Roche  and  Patrick  Oondon,  200  foot,  28  horse."    &c.  &c. 

Bssex  had  a  very  close  watch  on  the  White  Knight.  In  a  Journal  of  the  "Occurrences 
of  the  Camp,  from  the  2 1st  of  May  until  the  last  of  the  same  month,  and  thence  con- 
tinued tin  the  22nd  of  June,  1599,"  preserved  in  the  Carew  Collection  of  Sute  Papers 
(VoL  621),  the  Knight  is  referred  to  as  working  directly,  as  well  as  indirectly,  against  the 
Cbvemment.  In  the  description  of  the  taking  of  Cahir  Castle,  the  writer  says :  **  His 
Lordship  oyertook  the  Vanguard,  and  caused  them  to  stay  one  English  mile  short  of  the  Castle 
of  Ohir,  the  chief  house  of  Thomas  Butler,  Lord  of  Cahir,  a  place  of  greater  strength  than  any 
in  this  kingdom,  and  of  great  consequence,  *  being  a  passage  npon  the  river,  a  cover  for  the 
best  part  of  the  Co.  of  Tipperary,  and  a  near  neighbour  to  the  White  Knight's  country,  to 
the  Bnrck's  country  (called  ClanwiUiam  and  Muskexy),  and  to  Arlo,  the  principal  fastness 
which  the  rebels  of  Munster  have. 

**The  Lord  of  Cahir  should  have  yielded  this  castle  upon  the  approach  of  this  army, 
according  to  his  submission  and  his  word  sundry  times  given  to  the  lK>rd  lieutenant.  Ue 
was  charged  by  bis  Lordship  at  Clunmell  with  having  received  strangers  into  his  castle, 
who  wished  to  make  a  party  for  the  White  Knight,  and  against  the  delivery  of  the  place  { 
but  his  brother,  who  was  in  it,  sent  word  that  none  were  in  it  but  his  own  kinsmen  and 
foUowers,  and  that  it  should  be  surrendered  the  next  day.'  _  ._ 
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In  tbe  and  the  Castle  w«b  woo,  and  Enez,  who  studied  his  personal  comfort  mora  than 
state  affairs,  was  troubled  as  to  the  best  w«y  of  returning  out  of  Monster.  The  writer  of 
the  "Journal"  thus  chronicles  the  result  of  hia  Lordship's  deliberations  and  confeieaees 
with  the  President  of  Mnnster  on  the  subject : — '*  These  points  were  answered  thus:  la 
returning,  his  Lordship  might  mske  choice  of  three  wajs,  '  either  from  KOmalongfae  [Kil- 
mallock]  through  the  county  of  Tipperary.  and  so  over  the  Soner  [Siiir]  at  Colan  bridge 
(lately  repaired  by  his  Lordship) ;  or  the  White  Eiiight's  country,  called  Claiigibbou,  and 
tbenoe  to  Oahyr  and  Clonmell ;  or  through  part  of  the  Lord  Boche*s  county,  smd  the  eonntrr 
of  Patrick  Condon,  and  so  to  Coneigh,  the  pretended  Bail's  Castle  (a  place  which  be  bad 
strongly  guarded,  ss  being  his  chief  mansion  house,  and  in  the  strength  whereof  he  put  esposl 
trust),  and  so  to  Lismore,  whence  he  might  either  over  the  mountains  pass  to  ClonmeO,  or  bf 
Dunganran  go  straight  to  Waterford.  If  the  first,  be  was  presently  to  part  hia  fovoei  at  Ki^ 
mallougbe ;  if  the  second,  he  must  cany  all  through  Clangibboo,  and  retnm  the  President  bj 
the  fair  ehampion  way  of  Tipperary.     If  the  third,  he  must  divide  his  forces  at  Lismors. 

"The  first  was  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  for  his  Lordship,  but  for  the  Preaidenc  fsr  thi 
worst,  the  whole  forces  of  the  rebeb  being  likely  to  fall  upon  lum,  and  if  the  Lord  Lieutessol 
should  carry  away  any  munition  with  himself,  there  being  not  sufficient  to  answer  uA 
services  as  the  Munster  Companies  were  in  all  likelihood  to  be  put  unto,  ere  thej  eonld  be  ap- 
plied. Besides  the  victuall  fell  out  euety  way  very  short  for  both.  The  second  was  tboegbt 
altogether  fruitless,  the  White  Knight  holding  no  place  in  all  his  country ;  hia  chief  Castk  d 
Bally  boy  being  broken  down  by  himself  upon  the  first  bruit  of  the  winning  of  Cahir.  As  for 
his  neighbours,  they  were  all  driven  into  Arlo,  a  strong  fastness^  where  our  army,  so  psKered 
with  carriages,  could  not  possibly  pursue  them." 

The  White  Knight's  enemies  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  his  difficulties.  Oa  the 
1 1th  of  April,  1600,  Lord  Deputy  Mountjny  writes  to  Sir  George  Caiew,  in  behalf  of  Sir 
Edward  Fitzbarris:— 

**  This  gentleman  desires  to  take  advantage  of  the  White  Knight's  abseooe  to  repair  bis 
Castle.     Give  order  to  the  next  garrison  to  assist  him." 

In  the  year  1598,  we  find  the  White  Knight's  conduct  regarded  with  great  miigiv* 
ings  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  In  an  "  Extract  from  the  Journal  of  Ormond'a  Proceed- 
ings" inclosed  in  a  communication  dated  Oct.  21, 1598,  his  Lordship  obeerres: — 

"  At  Kilmallock,  thither  came  the  lo :  President,  who  wrote  for  a  conway  of  hozse  «^ 
I  sent  unto  hym,  and  also  of  the  Koblemen  and  gent  of  Monnster  formerlie  wrytten  Ibr,  ts 
mete  me  w^  their  best  forces,  thelo:  Roche  &  lo:  Bany:  Edmond  fits  Gybon  called  the 
whyte  knight,  and  Cormock  Mo  dermot  of  Muskiye ;  Of  whome  and  of  the  leste,  I  (k)^ 
since)  advised  the  lo:  President  to  take  pledges  for  thdr  loyaltie  to  yo^  Ma^,  and  thasi 
lis:  and  gent'  came  w^  very  feane  horsemen,  and  fyndinge  fault  w^  their  fooCcmen :  tfaqr 
said  they  were  not  permy  tted  to  buy  weapons  for  them :  and  the  lis:  fioche  &  Bany  said 
that  they  had  not  one  pound  of  powder  for  the  defence  of  their  Castles:  Whereupon  I  gsTS 
them  some  smale  quantitie  for  that  purpose."    {Stale  Papers.) 

The  conduct  of  the  White  Knight  with  regard  to  the  pnMxedings  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrrae 
and  his  invasion  of  Mnnster  was  characterised  by  something  more  than  incoosistcacy. 
Closely  watebed,  as  he  was,  by  tie  Lord  President  of  Mnnster,  and  hia  active  spies, 
Edmond  FitzGibbon  required,  no  doubt,  to  be  oa  bis  guard ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  fiiithfully  promised  to  join  the  Earl,  and  afterwards  held  aloof  from  all  complicity 
in  the  movement,  which  ended  so  disastrously  for  Tyrone  at  the  battle  of  Kinsale. 
On  this  subject  the  following  letter  is  as  curious  as  it  is  important : — 

O'Neill  to  (he  White  Knight. 

<*  God  be  wth  yoti  White  Knight. 

**  On  the  xvth  of  April!  1599  we  have  receaved  yo^  letters  w^  honor  and  gresU 
thanckes  for  yor  service :  For  every  Lord  and  gentleman  that  went  fbrthe  in  thia  action  cf 
the  nobility  of  Munster  for  theire  Consdences  and  inheritance  we  are  to  maintayne  every  of 
them  w^  indifferencie  in  his  owns  right  and  possessions,  and  theare  is  not  one  of  thoes  gentle^ 
men  (the  Earle  of  Desmonds  honor  only  excepted)  a  man  in  whom  we  repose  more  hope 
then  in  yo'  self.  And  therefore  we  wilbe  yours  (by  Godshealp)  w^  all  the  assistance  a^ 
healp  of  all  those  of  this  Realms  of  Ireland  as  wilbe  advised  by  ns  And  such  other  ss 
have  remayned  as  heretikes  and  scismatikes  beleeving  the  stinging  and  unconstant  wordi 
and  speeches  of  Englishmen  not  moved  by  theire  Conscienoes  or  beleef,  shall  not  (wi^ 
Gods  will)  obteyne  victorie  or  good  snccesse  in  this  action.    And  if  ira  the  Cstholia 
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ali«lb«  tiia  stronger  (u  we  think  we  ihalbo)  their  dhadren  and  alliADeie  shell  not  snooeede 
ttfcem  in  ipommkig  of  theire  lands  or  livings.  As  you  hsTS  written  nnto  us  that  we  should 
reiiayre  Westward,  yen  may  understand  that  before  the  receyte  of  yo^  letter  we  were  owre 
Belvs  of  porpoee  to  goe  Westward  about  eertayne  oooaiions  as  aleo  to  defend  the  good  people 
of  Munster  and  w^  all  to  compell  such  tta  remayned  w^^in  eayther  wth  theire  oonsent  or 
WLgajmt  thefane  oonsent  to  enter  into  warr.  We  are  farr  the  more  willing  to  repayre  West- 
^ivard  for  yor  oooneayle  sent  unto  as  to  goe  Westward.    And  we  haye  putt  in  now  three  or 

foure  thousand  hable  men  at  0^  owoe  charges  beside  soch that  we  hare  putt  in 

nppan  the  LI*  and  gentlemen  that  belonge  nnto  owre  aelvs  to  aecompliih  that  jomie 

in  the  name  of  God.    And  notw^standing  that  the  Earle  of  Eesex  w^  a  number  of  the 

Queens'  forces  are  now  comming  into  Ireland  We  doe  expect  that  the  Englishmen  in  England 

shalbe  so  troubled  and  molested  this  sommer  And  in  such  sort  as  this  Iland  of  Ireland 

ahalbe  at  owre  direction  and  counsayle  (as  Irishemen)  and  admit  those  armes  and  forces 

doe  oome  we  under  take  (w^b  Grod*s  will)  to  Defend  so  much  as  we  have  in  owre  hands  of 

this  land  of  Ireland  agaynst  them.    And  for  so  mach  as  they  have  or  such  as  take  theire 

part:  We  will  spoyle  and  marr  all  out  of  the  Cityes  and  Post  Townee    Wishing  you  to 

be  of  good  eomfort  and  to  understand  that  we  will  end  the  good  enterprize  you  have  taken 

in   band.    And  if  theire  happen  not  some  greate  misebaunoe  or  trouble  unto  us  or  some 

thing  elss  more  then  we  see  as  yeat  We  wilbe  w^  you  about  May  next  w^  Gods  healpe. 

And  we  are  making  owre  beet  provision  and  uttermost  hast  to  performe  that  joumie  in  the 

name  of  God.    We  have  sent  owre  Attumie  nnto  you  Westward  w^  owre  news  before 

owre  selves.    As  for  those  few  men  you  sought  for  you  shall  have  them  or  a  stronger 

compagny  about  that  tymSi    And  you  may  understand  yo^  selves  that  we  are  readdy  to 

send  you  such  healp  of  men  and  munition  as  we  arr  able.    And  we  understand  that  yo* 

land  and  cnntrie  is  shott  at  betwixt  all  the  Townes  and  garrisons  in  those  parts.    And 

that  you  are  yO^  self  the  best  Warrant  and  strongest  gapp  for  warr  of  all  those  that  are 

Westward  (the  Earl  of  Desmonds  Honor  excepted).    And  that  we  are  most  willing  (w^^ 

Gods  will)  to  be  yours  most  assured  in  consideration  thereof  above  a  number  of  others  : 

As  for  the  powder  and  leade  whereof  you  speake,  theare  are  boates  and  shipping  from  us  in 

Scotland  that  were  sent  to  bring  store  of  powder  and  leade  which  are  not  to  come  till  about 

May  next,  and  when  they  doe  come  you  shairnot  bee  forgotten  of  that  they  shall  bring. 

At  Logh  Boughane  on  the  vij  ^  of  Aprile  1599.' 

The  spirit  of  treachery,  unfortunately,  has  always  had  deep  root  in  Irish  political 
society.  At  this  period  it  was  in  a  particularly  flourishing  condition.  If  we  may  credit 
the  anonymous  author  of  a  **  Project  for  Suppressing  the  Rebellion  of  Ireland/'  dated 
March  8,  1600,  and  preserved  among:  the  State  Papers,  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund  Fitz- 
Gibbon,  the  White  Knight,  namely,  Maurice  (who  had  spent  many  years  on  the  Continent 
intriguing  against  the  promoters  of  English  rule  in  Ireland),  was  considered  to  be  a  person 
capable  of  being  converted  into  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  James  Fitz- 
Thomas  (the  Suffan  Earl  of  Desmond),  even  before  bis  father,  the  Wliite  Knight,  had  been 
lured  by  the  wiles  of  Carew  to  act  the  part  of  traitor  to  his  fri^d  and  relative.  The 
anonymous  rogue  thus  discloses  his  plot : — 

<*  My  first  protect  is  for  the  surpriseing  or  distroying  of  the  usurping  treator  of  Des- 
mond his  creat ;  for  the  surprising  of  them,  after  I  once  know  in  what  places  they  are  kepte 
and  in  what  manner  thay  ar  driven  and  fedd,  I  will  propound  unto  the  Lord  president  such 
means  as  shall  apeere  possible  and  veiy  probable. 

For  the  distroing  of  them  as  they  pssse  or  where  thay  feed  and  water  I  have  secreet 
experience  for  yt  purpose*. 

The  second  proiect  is  for  the  snrpriseng  or  in  executing  of  y«  persons  of  James  Fits 
Thomas  and  John  Thomas,  his  brother,  in  the  which  resolutly  I  offer  to  hassard  my  lifs  by 
any  drafts  or  practise  that  shal  be  aproved  by  y^  Lord  president. 

The  third  project  is  for  deuideng  of  his  tropes  by  distracting  his  forces  and  drineng  hie 
followars  from  bym.  The  White  Knight  his  sopne  Moris  MoQi>bbone  is  of  my  familiar 
acquaintance  and  were  camarados  in  the  Low  Contries,  whose  nature  and  disposiision  is 
inwardly  knowen  onto  me, 

•  With  reeaid  to  this  horrible  suggestion.  «ven  the  unsorapnlotu  Oecgrll,  to  whom  the  project 
was  submiUva,  has  added  in  the  margin,  **  I  like  not  such  barbartsme." 
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I  doubt  lot  bnt  bo  bti  niMiit  ind  nch  othen  of  mj  aoqiialntnoo  mumgmt  ^m  fcl- 
bwen  of  Jomet  EitilbomAf,  but  to  afibet  sometbiDg  of  conieqiitnco  Air  hag  1I^m» 
■enrice. 

The  foorth  proiect  U  locneUj  to  fire  hie  proTizion  or  megewine  of  poiid« ;  at  mA 
ooQTenient  tyme  ae  the  Lord  president  ehall  think  good. 

There  be  menny  edTantegee  of  great  importance  that  to  ye  ey  of  a  deeernegg  aoldiv 
iril  be  preeented,  the  which  I  will  Caithfully  pot  in  execution  as  the  Lord  pnridcnt  ehall 


For  the  better  exeention  of  these  lemiMS  if  it  maye  be  eo  thou^^  eoaoHiieBft;  I  te 
dedre  to  haiie  aome  16  or  20  panona  of  Treah  and  Eogliah,  soch  aa  I  ahall  i^nd  ia  thia 
oonntry,  nnto  whose  Besolotion  and  seeresie  I  nuiy  gioe  ooofidenoe.** 

Sir  George  Carew  was  appointed  President  of  Manater  by  Letteia  Pataat,  dated  6(h 
March,  1699  (1600).  On  the  2nd  of  May  following  he  gives  his  opinioa  of  the  Whits 
Knight  hi  a  letter  of  which  the  folbwing  is  a  copy  :— 

PreMent  Carew  to  CecyU,  2nd  Jfay,  1600.    (Shandon.) 

"  Althoiighthereis  no  man  that  mors  miaiikes  thatt  oompaalee  riioald  be  bastoinjd 
npon  Iriahe  captena  than  myaellfe,  yett  when  I  find  itt  to  be  expedient  for  the  Qnasa's  eo-viea 
I  am  bound  in  dutie  to  aignifie  my  opinion,  and  therefore  te  enoonradge  my  Lew  £any, 
who  is  now  in  blood  with  the  traytora,  ainoe  his  losaea  when  Tyrone  was  in  theea  pvH  1 
thinfce  it  were  meet  thatt  a  companye  of  fi>ote  were  bestowed  uppon  him. 

ftO.  &0«  •      $SCm 


"  The  White  Knight  bathe  aent  anndrye  measendgers  nnto  me  promlringe  to  be  aa  1 
man ;  a  more  fay  thleaae  man  never  lived  uppon  the  earthe,  yett  to  aatiafie  hia  dedre  that  be 
may  baae  no  cauae  to  excuae  himaelfe,  accordinge  to  hia  onne  requeat  I  haue  eent  Sir  Georfs 
Thometon  to  apeake  wth  him,  and  to  bringe  him  nnto  me,  bnt  I  haue  as  little  hope  in  hia 
as  in  Florence  MeCarthy ;  yf  any  thinge  do  move  him  to  keepe  hia  promyae  and  to  eomeaota 
me,  ia  the  intemall  malice  betwene  James  M<^Thomaa  and  him  which  ia  irreoonciliable.  Tf 
these  tow  men  were  reconcyled  to  the  State  I  should  in  a  short  tyme  diawe  from  Jaass 
MeThomaa  all  his  best  frends ;  for  had  they  bat  a  leader  they  would  atryre  wlio  abonBd 
make  h)s  peace  first.  This  1  know  to  be  trew,  for  most  of  hia  beat  followera  haue  by  then 
mesaendgera  assurred  me  that  they  would  come  in  yf  they  durst  w«k  makes  me  the  son 
desirous  to  reconcille  Florence  and  the  White  Knight  to  the  state;  and  yet  1  proceat  I  do 
not  aeeke  it  att  there  bands,  but  in  regard  of  the  queena  honnour  do  aoame  ooy,  and  deals 
no  further  in  itt  then  by  there  importunitiea  I  am  urged.  Untill  I  do  know  what  these 
grandee  will  do  I  am  fast  att  anchor  in  Corke,  nott  knowings  wch  way  to  canye  tka 
forces." 

&c.  &c.  &e 

The  mission  of  Sir  George  Thornton  to  the  White  Knight  aeems  to  have  bean  wxe 
aucceasful  than  Carew  could  have  expected.  A  few  daya  after  the  date  of  the  pranoas 
letter,  the  Preaident  writea  to  CecyU  in  a  tone  which  indicates  a  belief  on  hia  part  tliat  hs 
(Carew)  had  aucceeded  in  securing  the  aubmiaaion  of  the  Knight  on  oeitain  oonditkna. 

Sir  Oeo.  Carew  Preddent  of  Muiuter  to  CecyU.    (Shandon,  Cork,  6  May,  leOO.) 

*'  Sib — ^When  I  despatched  all  my  lettrea  and  the  lettre  from  me  and  the  eomseU  ban 
unto  the  L  •  bearing  date  the  last  of  Aprill,  I  reserved  the  writlnge  of  my  lettre  oito 
your  Honour  until  the  wynd  aerved  to  embarque,  w«k  bare  dato  the  2^^  of  May.  aoet 
wok  tyme  the  wind  nott  serving.    In  theae  I  thought  good  to  relate  unto  yon  whatt  hai^ 
passed  betweene  Florence  M^Cartie  and  me.  ...... 

When  I  waa  thua  farre  proceeded  in  my  lettre  I  stayed  fynishinge  of  the  aame,  expectiags 
theae  lettrea  of  Florenoe^a  unto  yoursellfe,  Sir  Walter  Baleghe,  and  Sir  John  Sunboppe; 
but  he  having  not  drunke  wyue  in  many  dayea  before  to  put  care  awaye,  ao  filled  hlaskyoas 
wth  Baeke  aa  the  whole  daye  waa  loate  in  aicepe ;  thia  day  better  remembring  himsaUfe  hi 
brought  me  these  three  lettres  unsealed,  and  gave  them  unto  me  to  read ;  wrc^  vaijw 
uothinge  from  his  former  lettres  to  me  and  others ;  but  I  do  nott  gave  credditt  unto  then, 
or  to  anything  he  sayes;  for  my  intelligences  asaurea  me  thatt  underhand  he  combyDS 
w^  the  rel>ell8  as  firmely  as  he  may ;  and  yett  his  oathea  are  to  the  oontraiye.  The  report 
of  ihe  fight  betwene  Her  Ma^^  forcea  and  him  ia  faUse;  lett  your  Honnour  beloeve  vlMtt 
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I  liaT«  WTDtten  to  Sir  Walter  Balegha  if^  is  a  true  oamtion  of  thatt  <U}r6*B  servioe, 
testified  under  a  diaoreet  IrUheman'a  hand  who  did  vievr  the  bodies.  This  day  I  find  him 
more  tractable  than  before,  gevinge  me  some  good  hope  thatt  he  will  delyver  his  sonue 
preeentlje  pleadge  into  my  hands ;  but  snch  is  his  inoonsislancie  as  I  dare  nott  trust  him, 
for  his  fears  on  either  side  do  so  besiedge  him  as  he  cannot  well  resollye  whether  it  were 
goo  d  for  him  to  l>e  a  subiect  or  a  rebel! ;  and  to  say  my  opiQion  of  him  he  is  good  for  neitlier 
of  them  bothe.  Tf  I  were  assured  thatt  he  would  keepe  his  promise  w^  me,  and  do  me 
underhand  service  as  he  protests,  I  coulld  then  be  more  gladd  of  his  wallcinge  in  the  woodes 
then  in  the  diye  of  Corke ;  but  cowards  are  faythlesse  and  so  I  think  I  shall  find  him. 
Bat  hDweoever  he  deale  wt^  roe  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  some  advantadge  of  him  and  fight 
w^^  him  att  his  owne  weapons  so  as  he  shall  note  overreacbe  me.  The  White  Knight  hatha 
sent  thia  day  a  messendger  unto  me  w^h  ikythfull  promise  to  submit  himsellfe,  so  as  he 
may  be  pardoned  for  bis  lyfe  and  goodes,  restored  in  blood,  have  his  lands  by  a  new  graunt 
from  Her  Ma^**.  and  forgeven  the  arrearadge  of  his  rents  due  uppon  him  since  the  rebellion  ; 
an  w«h  beeause  they  are  nott  unreasonable  demands  and  sucLe  as  are  nether  unprofitable  or 
dishonourable  to  the  Queene  and  suche  as  I  am  sure  att  the  last  when  he  bathe  done  mors 
harm.  Her  Majesty  will  graunt  unto  him,  I  will  be  so  adventurous  as  to  promise  them  unto 
him,  hopeiiig  that  the  Queene  will  nott  mislyke  itt.  The  stays  of  Florence  from  aydinge 
James  M^'Thomaii  and  the  drawinge  in  of  the  White  Knight  dothe  in  a  ntanner  free  the 
eountye  of  Gorke;  then  my  tasks  lyes  onelye  in  Lymericke  and  Kerrye,  in  w^  counties  I 
doubt  nott  but  to  rayse  uppe  factions  agaynstt  Desmond  and  his  brother  w«b  will  gave 
a  fayre  hope  towards  the  fiynishinge  of  this  warre.  This  bearer  Oaplen  Browne  Sonne  to 
Sir  Valentyne  and  a  cashiered  capten  I  may  nott  forget  to  reoomend  unto  your  Honnoor's 
good  favour,  besechtnge  you  to  give  him  your  ayde  and  assistance,  yf  he  shall  have 
cause  to  be  a  suter  for  the  same.  He  is  an  honest  man  very  valiant,  &  thatt  w*h  J  Hke 
bestp  one  that  loves  me.  Bo  humblye  rest  at  your  Honour's  service. 
"Tour  Hounour*s  most  bumblye  to  serve  you, 

"  Gbobob  Cabi£w&" 
*'  Sbanden  This  6th  of  May,  1600.'* 

The  first  result  of  the  negociations  carried  on  between  Sir  George  Caiew  and  the  White 
Knight,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  submission  of  the  latter,  and  his  powerful  dd  in 
promoting  the  '*  pacification  "  of  Munster  by  the  suppression  by  fair  or  foul  means  of  ths 
Suffan  Earl  of  Desmond  and  his  sturdy  followers,  was  communicated  by  him  to  the  Prlvj 
Council  of  Ireland  early  in  the  year  1600. 

Sir  O.  Carew,  Lord  Presid&ntt  and  the  Council  of  Munsier,  to  the  Privy 
Council,     (Shandon  Oastle,  by  Cork,  May  19,  a.d.  1600). 

[Extract.] 

**  The  20th  of  this  month,  I,  the  President,  intend  to  be  in  the  field  and  to  begin  my 
march  to  Limerick.  Many  that  now  attend  the  rebels  are  desirous  to  be  taken  into  sub- 
jection. 

"  The  White  Kni^t,  so  soon  as  the  army  comes  to  Kilmallock,  hu  promised  to  sabmil 
himself,  and  to  deserve  grace  by  very  acceptable  service^,** 

The  author  of  *'  PacaU  Hibemia  "  (who  was  no  other  than  Sir  Geo.  Caiew  himself) 
thns  reports  the  submission  of  the  White  Knight : — 

"  A.D.  1600.  The  President  [Sir  George  Oarew]  on  the  2lst  of  May  left  Corke,  and 
with  his  arraie  incamped  that  night  within  three  miles  of  Moyallo  [Mallow]. 

"  The  twenty-two  ihey  lodged  within  five  miles  of  Kilmallock,  where  the  White  Knight, 
according  to  his  former  promises  made  his  humble  submission  unto  the  President,  whereby 
the  faggots  began  to  unloose  which  combined  the  rebellion  in  Mounster."— (Ed.  1810, 
p.  74.) 

In  a  letter  to  the  Privy  C!ouncil  under  the  daU  of  June  17,  1600,  President  Oarew  re- 
ports  the  submission  of  the  White  Knight  in  terms  which  indicate  the  importance  attached 
to  the  event : — 

4th  seb.  vol.  I.  4  X 
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PreMadCarew  to  ike  Prmy  ComteU  m England.    17  Jom,  leOO. 

'*  It  naj  platM  70^  Ua  alter  I  bad  taken  order  wtb  the  chiefUiaes  of  Butjm  eoatier, 
MMkerry  mod  Cerrebry,  to  coateyne  thoee  partes  in  some  qtuetnea  tili  my  Rtun^'l 
aiMBibled  togetber  her  Hata  whole  foroea  in  this  Proytaoe  and  v^  them  the  21    oftbi 
hut  begami  my  jemey  towards  limericke  marchinge  the  same  day  neare  MoyallOt  when 
I  encamped,  and  the  next  daye  1  lodged  w^in  6  mylea  of  Kilmallock  And  the  tMrdc  dey 
ir^  in  a  myle  of  that  townc^  wheare  the  \^'hite  Knight  (according  the  last  ioynt  lettre  leot 
from  hence)  made  his  hnnble  aubroiasion  and  attended  me  from  thenoe  to  Limerick,  w<k 
whome  bauinge  eome  care  to  denll  eflbctoally  for  hie  loyalty  heareafter  foand  him  rey 
leaflonable  to  the  eame  by  any  meaeonn ;  bnt  by  reason  be  bad  aome  pledges  taken  kf 
Tyrone  at  hia  lata  beinge  in  Mounater  and  referred  to  the  cbardge  of  Redmond  Bonrke  iiko 
BulL  boldeth  tbem  he  humbly  entreated  respite  to  see  yf  in  aome  short  tyme  heeoU  procnn 
their  aafetyes  and  then  to  satiafie  me  on  ber  Ma^  behalf,  w«k  yf  he  fyade  to  be  aojtfaiage 
lediooa  or  difficult,  condicioned  wtb  me  not  to  defer  tjrme  therein  but  to  leare  them  to  Gad, 
and  for  the  performannce  thereof  tooke  a  oorporall  oath  npon  a  Pius  Quimiua.     In  w<^  k- 
spect  (baninge  also  since  harde  from  him,  being  w^  in  the  tyme  respited)  of  the  scale  be 
hath  to  become  a  new  man  and  to  deeerue  her  Ma^  grace  by  hia  endeoon  to  adraooi  her 
•enrice)  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  true  meaninge  and  do  expect  an  end  dayly  of  bis  a»- 
anranee  for  that  the  tyme  w^n  XII II  dayes  will  be  expired.   In  this  means  while  be  haik 
behaned  himself  exceedinge  dutifully  and  is  a  good  neighbour  to  Kilmnllvck,  ukia^ 
squall  care  w^  her  Ma^  garrison  for  tlie  defence  of  the  caaUe  of  that  Towme.     From  fOn 
(the  encampinge  place  aforesaid  neare  Kilmallock)  I  marched  the  24th  to  the  Broqffaa 
eaatk  w«b  waa  8om<>tymea  S'  Oirarge  Tbomtona,   but  aince  the  warr  held  by  tbe  trajtmr 
Piers  Lacye  to  annoye  the  paassge  between  Kilmallock  and  Liroerick,  w*^  I  fynding  to  ba 
of  good  strength  and  well  accommodated  to  diaturbe  the  tray  tors  in  the  Castle  of  L&agk 
Girr  (lyeng  somewhst  neare  unto  yt),  I  placed  therein  a  warde  w^ot  chardge  to  her 
Ma^7  and  saw  them  furnished  w^'sU  meanes  to  serve  till  I  had  taken  the  said  csstk  of 
Lough  girr,  w«h  apou  the  viewe  I  tooke  thereof  in   my  paeaing  by,  aaw  that  bjr  tbe 
cannon  I  might  &c.    I  have  bin  of  late  importuned  by  tbe  Knight  of  Kerry,  tbe  Kuigkt  ^tba 
TaUey  and  John  O'Connor,  men  of  thia  province  of  beat  meanea  and  qiiallytie  amMifi» 
them,  to  be  receaued  into  grace  and  fauor  and  whome  I  dowt  not  will  performe  thdr  oSen 
yf  they  be  not  chaunged  by  obaeruing  Florence  M*Carties  newtrall  humor  w«k  now  I  fvsd 
to  be  dowtfull  and  more  bent   (as  by  his  accions  appeareth)  to  combyue  agmne  w^  the 
tfaytors  then  to  manifest  any  deaire  to  become  honeat.**  &c.  &c.  &c  &c. 

The  ardour  of  the  White  Knight's  youngest  son,  John,  waa  about  this  time  nearfaring- 
lOg  hia  fkther  into  trouble  with  the  authoritiea.  The  circnmstances  axe  thus  reported  ia  tfas 
record  of  Garew's  proceedings  called  "  Paoata  Hibernia." 

*<A.D.  1600.    Aug.  18. 

**  The  day  following  at  Kilmallock,  the  AVhite  Knight  being  there  to  attend  the  Praei- 
dsnt,  news  was  brought  unto  him,  tliat  divets  of  his  people  and  Followeis,  wsm  slaiaa  bj 
the  Garrison  of  Moyallo,  commanded  by  Captains  Bogftr  Hmrvy,  Tbe  Preeideat  caielBl 
to  give  him  contentment  (being  under  her  Majesty's  protection)  in  hia  owne  presenea  ex- 
amined the  matter,  and  there  it  was  found  tliat  Captains  Uarvy  havlnff  intelligenes  by  a 
spy,  that  was  hia  Guide,  of  a  notable  traitor  called  John  Mae  Ruhtumd,  aad  eeitaineetbar 
traitora,  and  their  goods,  which  were  reported  to  be  neere  unto  Str  WdUer  BaUigh  bis 
landa,  adjorning  to  the  Wliita  Knight's  countrey,  with  seventie  foot,  and  four  and  tveatis 
horse,  marched  that  nightone  and  twentie  miles/rom  MoysUo ;  and  at  the  break  of  day,  ear 
men,  thinking  that  they  had  been  brought  upon  an  Enemiea  Towne,  aet  fier  to  a  bguse, 
having  aome  few  people  therein. 

**  But  an  oold  aouldier  knowing  the  place,  told  the  captaine  that  it  was  tbe  Wbite 
Knight's  Towne :  Whereupon  he  commanded  hie  company  to  forbear  committmg  any  est- 
ngea  either  upon  the  people  or  any  of  their  gooda : 

'*But  the  White  Knight's  younger  aonne,  JohnJUt  Oibbon^  having  soddsnly  gaxheisd 
to  himselfe  one  hundred  snd  sixty  foots,  and  eighteen  horse,  overtooke  Captaine  Harrer, 


who  began  to  excuse  the  matter,  telling  him  (as  the  tretb  was)  that  the  Quid  whom  he  btd 
there  with  bira,  to  answer  the  fact,  had  brought  him  unwillingly  npon  that  ptace ;  sad 
t;ierefore  for  the  hurt  done  (ignorantly)  he  would  nuikt  a  large  aatisfaction. 

**  But  the  young  man  following  tbe  advice  of  one  Oarrett  Mac  Shtme  (who  had  lately 
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bocn  m  notaable  Timtt*r),  thl»king  it  not  pottlbla  for  ao  niMU  a  compaoy  t*  rotist  lUs  great 
forca»  (without  returning  an  answer)  began  presently  to  clear  our  men,  whom  they  auppoeed 
'without  any  groat  reaistance  to  have  at  iheir  service,  and  came  up  close  to  our  foote,  who 
nothing  dismaied,  stood  ftrme,  expecting  their  chardge :  But  they  not  coming  on,  Captalne 
'HAT^ey  advanced  towards  them  and  brakd  them  instantly. 

**  in  this  conflict  were  slalne  and  hurt  about  sixtie  of  their  parties,  and  among  them 
Garret  Mac  Shane,  the  Leader  and  procurer  of  the  fight ;  of  our  men  some  four  were  hurt, 
bat  none  killed  ;  Captain  Harvey  received  a  shot  on  his  murrain,  a  blow  with  a  pike  upon 
his  back,  but  escaped  danger  by  the  goodness  of  his  Buffe  Coat,  and  had  his  horse  slaine 
under  him. 

**The  White  Knight  upon  dew  knowledge  hereof,  condemned  both  bis  Sonne  and 
people  for  their  folly  to  enforce  a  fight  having  no  harme  intended  them ;  and  confessed 
they  were  well  lost.  But  yet  for  his  better  satisfaction  the  treacherous  Guld  who  did  upon 
sk  set  purposed  malice  draw  this  Draught  was  by  the  President's  appointment  delivered 
over  to  the  Marshall,  and  presently  hanged."* 

At  this  time  the  wary  Cecyll  did  not  place  much  faith  in  the  White  Knight's  profei- 
atona  of  loyalty.  Writing  to  the  President  of  Munster  a  few  months  after  the  date  of 
Garew's  letter  to  the  Privy  Council  (17  June,  1600)  announcing  the  humble  submission  of 
the  White  Knight,  and  his  earnest  promises  of  amendment,  the  suspicious  Cecyll  wrote  to 
Carew  cautioning  him  against  the  wily  conduct  of  the  unruly  subject  so  lately  received  into 
favour.  The  letter  contains  some  interesting  psrticulars  regarding  the  purpose  for  which 
the  young  "  Queen's  Earl "  of  Desmond  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  in  1600,  and  the  spirit  of 
thrift  in  matters  pertaining  to  Ireland,  which,  even  in  that  age,  was  cultivated  by  the  Eog- 
lisli  Government.  The  political  object  contemplated  by  the  English  Privy  Council  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  but  the  instrument  to  be  used  should  be  provided  at  small  expense. 

Sir  Robert  GecyU  to  Sir  Gwrge  Carew,  1  Oct.,  1 600. 
"  If  you  shall  not  remember  where  I  dwell  this  Dispatch  will  torment  you,  because  it 
is  incertaintys  with  Irobroderys;  but  rather  then  1  wold  haue  taken  all  this  pains,  and  yon 
not  bane  ben  acq wainted  with  all  our  alterations,  I  thought  good  to  send  you  all  the  sama 
even  •  .  .  as  I  wrote  them.  And  for  short  this  is  all  the  plaine  trowthe ;  the  report  of 
the  Bishop's  protestacion  to  the  Lis  being  related  to  the  Queen  was  the  only  motive  that 
reeouered  this  patent.  He  desires  to  be  the  carrier,  and  the  yong  Erl  being  departed  out 
of  London,  and  without  it,  I  haue  committed  it  to  his  hands,  for  now  it  is  sealed  with  the 
jp-eat  i«al  of  England.  Sir  now  this  is  don  the  Queen  will  not  pay  any  great  soomms  for 
James  M^Thomas,  and  therbfore  now  must  his  friends  know  they  most  worlL,  or  els  plainly 
ahe  will  revoke  him.  Sir  I  think  Castle  Maine  wold  be  a  very  acceptable  pleasure  to  her, 
and  an  argument  that  might  be  vsed  to  the  world  that  the  Queen  getts  somewhat  by  him 
l^ood  for  iierself  as  well  an  for  him.  As  concerning  his  expenses  let  him  know  he  must  lina 
frugally  and  within  the  compass  of  £500  yearly  till  he  be  seated  and  lands  giuen  hl^i 
which  must  be  recouere  I.  Eeayds  you  may  tell  him  that  he  may  tail  his  followers  what 
ba  thinks  good  but  that  you  haue  but  jS500  allotted,  and  that  if  he  oonsider  well  it  ic  a 
fay  re  pension.  He  may  be  also  told  that  he  shall  come  ouer  when  he  hath  don  any  good 
ami  marry  in  England,  whyther  it  seems  he  longetb  to  retoum ;  and  I  assure  yon  in  mjr 
opinion  he  will  never  much  like  an  Ins  he  lyfe  for  he  is  tender  and  sickly,  but  time  wUl 
shew.  In  any  case  place  well  affected  persona  about  him*  I  pray  you  sir  remember  good 
pledges  upon  the  Whyte  Knight  wbiUt  thinges  are  prospering  well,  for  it  is  aayd  you  wUl 
be  ooeined  by  him  at  last.  You  can  not  please  the  Queen  better  than  that  some  of  tb^ 
prineipall  knanes  of  name  be  hanged,  &c.,  &c."    (jCarew  M88,  VoL  604.) 

A  fortnight  after,  Cecyll  again  writes  to  Carew  in  rather  an  angry  mood,  because  of  the 
leniency  (?)  exhibited  towards  the  Munster  chiefs  who  had  submitted,  or  were  in  treaty  for 
their  submission,  and  denouncing  the  White  Knight. 


*Theforegotaig  eztraot  issimilarv-verbatim       Ana.,   1^.   (Sea  Clsreio  8tat«  Pofem,    A.p. 
—to   a  passage  in  a  letter  or  rc^>ort  from  Sir       ie00».p.  429.) 
Oeoive  Curew  to  the  Privy  Oonncil,  dated  25 
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8h' Mebari Ceqfllio Sb' George Oanm,    UOeL,l€ML 


**fr  Ih— Bwued  ibi»enmagmad  aot  befiweyor  parqwltn  bj  1 
m9  At  LoodoB  froB  wfaenee  I  mobe  to  make  roa aome  answer;  tho^h  I  do«lt sot  bifaw 
thia  Icttre  anyva  bat  waj  mmdrj  dhpatcfaes  will  aeaaa  iipoa  jvm  wbca  Pnrniid  mrmtah. 
InoMof  yowlettfCior  the  fint  of  Octobre  I  ind  aone  dansea  wlwraaoto  1  «■  la  aaae 
pajne  to  make  answer  loreren  fniiwi  tbej  varr  ia  tbeanelft  fram  tba  vay  Icttics  wfaich 
eoae  in  the  Mune  pseqiMtt ;  a  matter  which  I  know  is  comnwwi  ia  lettRs  of  scraal  datm, 
tnt  jet  in  this  point,  wherein  joa  deare  to  be  resohied,  your  aigament*  are  aamewhni  ob- 
acnre ;  for  yon  my  that  this  taldng  in  of  tbe  rebells  b  the  way  to  cad  tbe  warr  far  the 
tyme  bat  not  to  seenie  it  hereafter ;  whieh  fiitare  tempsg  yf  yon  do  limiie  either  to  the 
eomming  in  of  the  Spaniaids  or  to  the  day  of  the  dismtra  by  the  Qaecnea  deeeam  (whome 
God  kmg  pre^erre !)  ;  for  the  6nt  I  am  not  of  opinion  there  will  any  anrae  in  haste;  and 
for  the  ieeood,  lett  that  mrortanate  tyme  care  for  it«df:— secondly  yon  say  yon  dartt  not 
urn  force  becanse  yon  know  not  how  it  would  be  hoe  accepted.  Snrelj  Sir  I  do  not  know 
that  yon  were  cnjoyoed  to  any  coorsSy  one  or  the  other,  neither  do  I  remember  hot  thit 
ciMr'l  tonld  yon  titat  for  example's  sake  her  Msjeotye  wonld  expect  that  some  ohonld  pay 
the  randsomes  of  Iheir  rebellions ;  and  (as  I  conoeaue)  yoor  owne  project  was,  after  too: 
Rtnrn  from  Kerry  (daring  which  rgyadge  you  meant  to  hsoe  those  at  yoor  bm^  as  qoicct 
as  yon  could)  that  yon  did  not  inteiMl  to  pardon  any  upon  base  eonditioiis  neither  ((iM 
oogfat  I  know)  coold  I  bane  wished  a  better  choise  then  of  those  fire  ▼illsynes,  who  yet  sri 
leaft,  I  mean  124  r^ames  Fits  Thomas?]  125  [Pien  I.acy  ?]  12S,  [Edmond  FiU  QcraUr] 
4012  [Knight  of  the  Valley?]  1047  [Thomas  Fits  Msurice  Lord  of  lixnaw  r]  whereof  u 
ft  appean  three  of  them  are  fled  the  oontrey  andtwo  are  but  in  poor  estate,  whome  I  with 
D«»ner  forgeren.  I  am  onely  not  satiafled  why  123  [the  White  Knight]  so  wealthy  and  perti- 
lent  a  kiiane  should  be  still  borne  with,  yf  yon  be  not  lecnre  of  him,  for  the  war  wen 
easily  made  upon  him.  It  is  true  that  in  my  conscience  1089  [Thomond  ?]  is  eome  m  well 
to  see  bow  wee  are  disposed  to  proceed  with  the  geoersU  ss  for  his  owne  partictdar ;  whenia 
beeaue  yon  shall  know  bis  nature  I  protest  to  you  before  God  when  I  rendd  onto  bin 
2049  [Carew's?]  letter  writUn  in  his  commendaclon  (as  yf  he  bad  been  the  son  of 
Jupiter)  and  used  these  words  nnto  him :  *  Toa  see  2049  [Carew  ?]  hath  ginen  yoo  great 
eommendscion  '  be  antnrered  me  '  By  God  he  hath  not  said  so  much  as  I  deserve,*  m 
•s  I  ssifore  yon  there  need  not  any  other  president  then  1089  [Thomond  ?]  yf  yon  beieere 
ether  what  he  hath  done  or  what  he  can,  &c.  &c  &c.  &c."    {Carew  MS8.  Vol.  604.) 


The  snbmissioD  of  tbe  White  Knight,  which  was  looked  forward  to  with  soc 
by  Sir  George  Carew,  who  was  most  competent  to  judge  of  the  importftnoe  of  i 
was  really  not  the  work  of  the  Lord  Preskient,  but  of  one  of  hU  subordinates.  Sir  Geecgs 
Thornton.  It  Is  to  the  honoor  (r)  of  8ir  George  Carew,  howerer,  that  he  has  given  his  sabor- 
dinate  tbe  credit  (f)  of  the  affair.  Writing  to  Cecyll,  under  date  of  October  21,  1600  (tws 
months  after  his  announcement  of  the  White  Knight's  abject  submission  to  himssif  st 
Kilmsllock),  the  Lord  President  of  Hunster  expresses  himself  thus : — 

^  Tlie  firet  rebell  In  Houuster  (and  absolutelye  tbe  worst  while  he  was  a  rebcil  w^  ii 
the  White  Knight)  that  did  submit  himselfe  unto  me  wasJHs  [i.  e.  Sir  Geofge  TbomtsaNi] 
onelye  act,  for  by  his  penuasions  he  was  reduced,  and  because  there  is  more  doabc  hdd  ol 
the  Knight  than  of  any  man  dls,  Sir  George  Thornton  dothe  uppon  the  losse  of  his  repataiion 
for  eoer  undertake  to  oouteyne  him  a  subiect  whether  the  Spanmrds  oome  or  not  as  longs 
M  her  Ma^  lyveth,  this  beings  by  him  peiformed  is  no  small  service,  for  the  Whita 
Knight  is  the  most  wyse  subtill  and  vslliant  man  in  Mounster  and  of  great  IrilowiBg.'' 
{8taU  Papm-B,) 

The  White  Knight  himself  soon  followed  with  assurances  of  his  dutiful  obedienee,  ia  i 
letter  remarkable  for  ibe  abject  tone  of  his  apology  for  previous  transgressions,  and  the 
apparent  earnestness  of  his  promises  of  amendment  and  of  zeal  for  the  Government  ssrvios. 
Writing  to  Cecil  on  the  27th  of  November,  1600,  he  sa3'8  :— 

"My  humble  duetie  lemembred  to  yor  Ho:  &c.  Albeit  Her  Va^,  yor  honnonbis 
Iftther,  i  the  rest  of  the  Lords  of  the  Conncell  in  England  had  sofllcient  testemony  of  mf 
services  hertoforo,  for  w«k  I  have  reoeaved  manifold  oonsideradons  from  bar  Hlgfanei, 
wherof  1  eannott  be  forgetfull :  yet  I  have  been  constrayned  to  brecke  from  my  daelai 
as  well  be  the  suddalne  envadon  of  this  countrey,  as  alsoe  be  the  ristnge  fourth  In  accioo  «f 
the  late  L.  Boch,  the  Lo:  of  Moantgarrott,  the  Lo :  of  CaUr  wtk  Um  rest  of  my  nsigboois 
rownd  about,  in  sorte  as  I  eoold  net  brooch  any  saftle  for  my  self,  nor  my  poore  peophv  bat 
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bt  oittflng  Into  y  aethm.  As  bIsm  for  that  her  Ma^  at  that  instant  had  not  force  then  in 
tbdse  parts  rafllcient  to  prevent  the  great  miachfefe  happned  to  her  subjects.  GoosequenUie, 
seeing  the  Qovemor  to  draw  back  f^om  Kilmallock,  and  other  holds  w<h  her  Highnes  bad 
in  this  province,  wherbeeverie  man  was  compelled  to  shift  for  htmwlf;  nevertheles  when  I 
saw  my  opportnnitie  not  knowing  howe  to  pive  better  triall  of  my  willimrness  to  live  dueti- 
fiiUj',  upon  the  first  comyuge  of  this  Lo :  President,*  I  have  been  the  first  that  made  sub- 
nisflion  of  himself,  for  ensample  to  all  the  rest  to  doe  tlie  like,  as  his  Lp:  and  Sr  George 
Thorneton  can  w^ness.  Since  w«h  tyme  I  keepe  in  all  duetifulnes,  and  will  doe  (God* 
willing)  while  I  live,  yet  not  knowinge  under  whose  winges  I  might  better  convert  my 
self  to  have  eaM  and  forgevnes  of  my  fault  herin,  then  to  make  clioise  of  yo^  ho:  as  my 
ondie  good  Lo  :  &  paltron,  from  whome  I  will  never  sequester  my  self,  but  wholie  depende 
and  relieto  yor  honnorable  fisvor,  be  whoMoontenaunce I  altogether  expecte  to  be  holpen  A 
relieved  in  this  my  great  want  and  naeessitie.  Most  humblie  craving,  that  the  sinister 
snformadons  of  my  adversarries  maie  not  wourck  anie  alteradon  of  the  contrarie  untile 
jer  Ho:  doe  mike  further  triall  of  me  &  my  loialtie.  Even  soe  Leaving  my  self  alto- 
gether to  yo*"  honno**  grave  consideradon,  Eftsoones  prainge  that  it  will  vousafe  please 
yoT  Ho:  to  accept  of  me  aocordinglie.  Alwaies  prainge  for  yo^  prosperious  health  w^ 
enerease  of  all  Ho : ,  I  most  humblie  take  leave.  From  Clangtbbon  this27tb  of  November, 
1600. 

"  To'  honnorable  Lordships  most  humblie  to  commaund 

"Edw:  Gtbboh." 
The  letter  is  addressed  "To  the  right  Ho:  my  verie  good  Lord,  S'Bobert  Cheesle, 
Knight,  one  of  her  Ha^  most  honnorable  privy  Councell  In  £ngland." 

Page  612,  line  9.    *<  The  defeat  he  gave  at  Glenconkln  in  Ulster  to  Mac  Saurly  Boy 

MacDoneU.*' 

The  battle  of  Glenconkin  (in  Irish  Oleann-Goncadhain%  in  the  pariah  of  Bsllinasorsen, 
eounty  Londonderry,  if  battle  it  could  be  called,  was  fought  in  1684.  In  none  of  the  pub- 
lished acoountaof  the  event  is  there  any  mention  of  the  presence  of  the  White  Knight  on 
the  oocaaioo,  although  it  is  likely  that  he  was  there  in  the  train  of  the  Lord  President  of 
Manster.  In  a  despatch  from  the  Lord  Deputy  Perrott  to  the  Privy  Council  in  Bngiand, 
dated  26th  October,  1584,  he  sUtes  that  *'  the  Lord  President  (Norrie),  the  Baron  of 
Dangannon  (Hugh  O'Neill),  Mr.  Thomas  Norris,  and  Edward  Berkeley,  did  good  service 
against  Sorley  Boy,  the  Scots  and  the  Irish,  in  Glenconkine."  {Garew  Calendar,  2nd 
Series,  p.  380). 

The  Four  Masters  thus  refer  to  the  expedition  of  the  Lord  Deputy  to  Glenconkine : — 
*'  The  Lord  Justice  (Sir  John  Perrott)  proceeded  on  the  following  day  to  Limerick, 
and  reeolved  to  spoil  and  chastise  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  about  Limerick,  until 
despatches  overtook  him  informing  him  that  a  Scottish  fleet  had  landed  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  at  the  invitation  of  Surley  Buigh,  the  son  of  MacDonnell,  and  were  plundering 
and  devastating  the  country  about  them ;  and  the  caOM  for  which  they  had  come  was, 
that  Sorley  Buigh,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  Routes  (in  Antrim),  for  thirty  years 
before  Uiat  time,  reoeiued  intelligence  that  the  council  of  England  laid  an  Injunction  and 
eommand  on  that  new  lord  juatice,  to  confer  the  Routes  on  its  own  rightful  inheritors,  and 
to  expel  Soriey  to  his  own  paternal  stock  in  Scotland;  and  not  that  alone,  but -that  he 
would  not  suflfer  any  foreigners  to  make  settlements  in  Ireland  while  he  should  be  in  the 
service  of  the  sovereign.  As  to  the  lord  justice,  he  left  Dmerick  with  all  despatch,  and 
eommanded  that  all  men  fit  for  service,  from  the  Boyne  to  Beirre  (Bear,  in  the  county  of 
Cork)  should  meet  him,  at  Uie  expiration  of  twenty-four  days  from  that  at  Drogheda. 

'*  These  oommanda  were  obesred  by  the  men  of  Munster,  Meath,  and  Leinster,  for  they 
came  numerously,  and  fully  equipped,  to  that  place,  and  they  all  marched  for  Ulster. 

*'  When  Sorley  received  intelligence  that  the  forces  of  Ireland  were  marching  towards 
him,  be  led  the  Routes,  and  carried  off  with  him  his  herds  of  cattle,  his  women,  and  his 
people,  to  Gleann-Choncadhan  (Glenconkene  in  Derry),  and  left  neither  herding  or 
watching  In  the  country,  or  guarding  of  any  town  in  the  Routes,  except  alone  Dunlis 
(Donlnoe  Castle) ;  and  although  that  was  the  stronghold  of  the  province,  it  was  taken  br 
the  lord-Justice  in  two  days  and  nights  after  be  had  laid  seige  to  it,  and  he  pat  the  queen's 

•  i.  •.  Bir  George  Careir, 
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foanU  Into  it.  After  th«  Und  jartiM  htd  been  ten  dqrt  in  Uw  Roota^  Iw  ka  ^ 
Bamna  (bands,  or  coni|Muiics)  qoertared  in  Ulster  againat  Soriaj,  and  he  himiilf  ntoraed 
to  Doblin,  and  disbanded  the  men  of  Ireland,  and  aent  them  to  their  bomM.**  (.^jn. 
FourM.,  1584). 

It  would  fleem  from  the  foregoing  acoonnt  that  there  was  not  much  aetoal  figbtiag 
between  Sorlej  Boy  and  the  Government  forces,  at  least  in  Glenoonkine.  If  we  nuj 
belieTe  the  writer  of  the  Cotter  MS.,  however  (who  appears  to  have  derived  hia  materiato 
lor  the  history  of  the  VVbito  Knights  from  very  reliable  sources),  Bdmood  acquitted  him- 
self on  the  occasion  of  the  Glenoonkine  expedition  with  great  brsvery.  After  relerrug  to 
£dmood*8  return  from  the  Continent,  this  writer  says  that  Bdmood  was  **  a  penev  to  be 
greatly  drssded,  especially  for  a  short  time  he  lield  out  against  her  Maj^*,  &  aoeerdiBg  to 
the  Eari  of  Essex  his  memoirs,  it  gare  the  Irish  Government  no  small  content,  that  he  was 
afterwards  bronght  over  to  her;  for  making  his  peace  with  the  queen,  abe  was  pleased  to 
make  him  a  grant  of  the  forfeited  eatotes  of  his  father,  in  reeompence  wherof  he  nodecai 
her  Msjesty  sevsral  acceptable  services. 

*<  In  the  North  of  Ireland  he  distingnished  htmsdf  partiealaily  againat  ONsBe  and 
IC'Saurleyboy,  who  I  conceive  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Lord  Marquess  of  Antrim,  who  In 
tho«e  days  greatly  embarrassed  her  Haj^  affiures  In  the  provinoe  of  Ulster,  in  see  much 
that  it  was  thought  expedt  by  the  Loid  Deputy  and  councill  to  levy  a  gnat  for«e  to  sap- 
press  him. 

<  *■  To  this  purpose  the  Lord  Barrymors  the  Lord  Boche  and  the  White  Knight  were  eon- 
mended  to  levy  a  select  number  of  men  for  this  expedition ;  the  White  Kat  it  b  sayd  &r 
this  occasion  brought  about  600  men  of  his  own  well  armed  and  equipped,  and  joyning  the 
Lord  deputy  and  the  two  other  Lords  they  made  hasty  marches  untill  they  reached  a  place 
called  Gianeooikin.  where  they  discovered  that  the  enemy,  that  is  to  say  M'Sanrley  with  his 
adherents,  were  strongly  fortified  in  the  boggs  &  woods  adjacent,  and  which  seemed 
almost  to  be  inaccessible.  Here  the  Lord  deputy  drew  up  bis  whole  army  and  then  de- 
tached the  Wliite  Knight  with  his  men  to  maintain  a  pass  pretty  remote  from  their  maia 
boddy,  lest  the  enemie  would  otherwise  make  way  to  take  them  in  the  rear.  Here  he 
posted  himself  according  to  command,  and  stood  not  there  very  long  when  he  descried  a 
nnmeroua  party  of  the  enemy  advancing  towards  him,  to  oppose  whom  he  drew  oat  600 
men,  wh*n  he  advantageously  patted  leaving  200  more  for  a  reserve  ;  bat  the  enemie  beim 
•uperior  in  number,  the  White  Knight,  after  he  had  lost  50  of  his  men,  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat ;  being  thus  pressed  he  sent  for  bis  reeerve,  who  came  in  soe  opportunely  that  rallyiag 
again,  he  beat  the  enemie  back  with  the  loes  of  about  500  of  their  men,  the  rest  of  them 
making  off  as  well  as  they  could  to  their  maine  botldy,  and  that  with  such  predpitatisa 
that  one  Denagh  Casey,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  White  Kn^cryed  out  aloud,  k  ewore 
by  G — d,  they  would  eecape  before  they  could  kill  any  more  of  them.  The  Lonl  Deputy 
wee  not  idle,  for  by  this  time  he  advanced  to  the  main  body  of  the  enemie  pnttlag  them 
to  flight,  and  such  was  the  slaughter  made  by  the  Queen's  foroca,  that  of  MeSaarlcy's 
army,  it  was  oomputed  upwards  of  2->00  men  were  slaine  in  the  action.  The  White  En^ 
lost'  184  of  his  men  and  was  wounded  in  one  of  his  arms,  and  rec^  aleeo  a  sfigbt 
wound  in  his  thigh  from  a  musquetball.  Maurice  FitsGarrettof  Ballinloudrey  waa  gre^ 
wounded  with  a  pike  in  the  shoulder.  Gibbon  Rua,  another  of  hia  officers,  was  sevsrsly 
wounded  with  a  broad  sword,  &  Gherald  Fs  Thomas  another  officer  had  a  deep  vemd  frem 
a  small  sword  on  the  shoulder  of  bis  right  arm." 

Page  612,  line  14.     **  Wherwn  the  Lord  Deputy^ 

The  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  at  this  time  was  Sir  John  Penot,  who  in  Jane  1584  was 
•ent  to  Ireland  as  its  Chief  Governor.  Of  this  personsge  the  Bevd.  George  H31  eays  ia  a 
note  at  paire  159  of  bis  M<icdonneU8  qfAnirim^  **  This  Knight  was  believed  to  be  a  ssa 
of  Henry  VIIL^  whom  he  very  much  resembled  in  personal  appearanoe,  and  alao  in  ha 
arbitrary  temper.  Sir  Robert  Naunton  states  that  Perrot  '  was  sent  lord  depoly  iaie 
Ireland,  as  It  was  then  apprehended,  for  a  kind  of  bautinoss  and  repngnanoe  in  coans^ ; 
or,  as  others  have  thought,  the  fittest  ptrson  then  to  bridle  the  insolwiee  of  the  Irish.* 
Perrot  whilst  in  Dublin  often  told  the  coandl  there  to  *  stick  not  so  much  apea  ths 
Queen's  letters  of  oommandment,  for  she  may  oommand  what  she  will,  but  we  will  4s 
what  we  list.'  He  was  eventuslly  aocnsed  of  high  treason,  and  Impriaooed  in  tks 
Tower,  where  he  suddenly  died,  just  as  the  Queen  had  determined  to  pardoo  Urn."  (8ss 
Somers'  Traeis,  voL  1,  p^  968.) 
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Page  613,  line  82. — **  Other  hu  good  and  loyal  Services.** 

AraonfC  theae  aenrices,  the  writer,  no  doubt,  numbered  tba  White  Knights'  betrayal  of 
the  Barl  of  Oeamond,  although  he  carefully  aToids  any  reference  to  that  reprahcnaible 
tranaaction.  The  writer  of  the  Cotter  MS.  has  the  following  observations  on  the  aufaject. 
But  they  seem  to  have  been  taken,  nearly  verbatim,  from  the  account  in  the  ^  Pacata 
Hibemia,'*  Book  ii.,  cliap.  3. 

**  As  it  was  not  my  intended  parpooe  to  intersperse  these  memoirs  with  stories  <^  tha 
transactions  of  any  other,  during  these  commotions,  hot  such  as  I  could  not  well  avoid 
to  give  a  m  ^re  ampio  acc^  of  the  actions  of  this  unhappy  and  reputed  Earl,  &  others 
of  the  Mounater  FMSeralds,  I  shall  therefore  speak  but  very  little.of  Florence  MoCarthy,* 
al*  McCarthy  More,  in  the  sequel  hereof. 

"  Let  it  suffice  the  reader,  in  short,  that  he  was  apprehended  and  sent  into  England  as 
an  acceptable  present  to  the  Queen,  and  as  that  Earl  was  now  approaching  his  desUny, 
aball  hasten  to  show  in  what  manner  he  made  his  exit  from  the  stage  of  this  world. 


•  The  influence  of  Florence  MeoCarthy  over 
&e  White  Knight  was  for  some  time  very  great, 
■nd  his  indigTiaiion  at  the  letter's  submiasTon  to 
Carew  was,  therefore,  proportionately  immo- 
dermte.  The  authorof  **  Pacata  Hibcniia"  speaks 
of  a  "traitorous  message  (sent  by  Florence) 
to  the  White  Knight  by  his  daughter,  Mac 
Ikmogh*i  [MaoCarthy'sl  wife,  together  with  a 
canning  letter,  written  in  Irish,  and  translated 
aa  followeth." 

The  letter  is  described  as  A  letter  from 
Florence  Mac  Carlhy  to  the  White  Knight,  and 
reads  (in  translation)  :— 

'*  Damnation,  I  oannot  but  oonunend  me 
heartily  unto  you,  as  bad  as  thou  art,  and  doe 
also  most  heartily  commend  me  to  your  wife. 
and  to  your  two  sonnee,  I  would  be  Tery  glad  to 
apeak  with  you  for  your  good;  and  because  I  can- 
not speak  with  you  my  self  a.  yet  I  would  have 
Jou  in  any  wise  credit  your  daughter  mistress 
tae  Ihnoghe^  concerning  me,  and  to  beleeue 
from  me  whom  she  sends,  or  what  she  sends 
you  word  of,  by  a  trusty  messenger ;  I  would 
naue  to  determine  about  Pierce  Oge,  and  that  I 
ma?  speak  with  you,  I  meane  about  OortnetO' 
htrd  or  Tultyleate^  send  word  to  Pierce  and 
Dermond  of  the  day  with  him,  and  send  me 
word,  and  I  will  come  without  ail  f  dile :  In  the 
mean  time  I  leare  to  God.  Fallaoe,  this  seven 
and  twentieth  of  August,  1600. 

"Your  assured  loving  fiiiend, 

"  Flohkkck  Mac  Cabttk." 

The  author  of  *' Pacata  Hibemia"  adds  :— 
"  The  letter  was  delivered  and  expounded  to  the 
President  by  the  White  Knight : 

"Fieree  Oge,  before  mentioned,  was  Pieree 
iMcy.  The  message  which  he  sent  by  Mac 
Donogh's  wife,  was  to  reproue  him  for  his  sub- 
nisaion  to  the  Queen,  and  to  incite  him  to  enter 
againe  into  rebellion,  and  if  he  would  not  be 
advised  by  him,  and  himselfe  not  able  tomain- 
taine  the  action,  that  he  purposed  to  agree  with 
I>onell  Mao  Osrtie  his  brother  in  Law  and  to 
leane  ^le  Ooimty  of  Desmond  and  the  Followers 
in  his  hands  and  to  imbarke  himselfe  into 
hpaine,  to  procure  and  hasten  the  long  expected 

**  In  October,  after  many  andinflniteddatory 
excuses,  and  protracted  delays,  he  submitted 
hxmselfs  to  the  Preeidant  putting  in  such  ipledges 
OS  you  haue  heard,  and  received  a  Protection  for 
ten  days,  before  the  expiration  whereof  hee 
eariicstly  laboured  Cormac  Mac  Dermond  about 
the  marriage  betwixt  the  Aroh-reball  James  Fits- 
lliomas  and  his  sister,  promising  to  the  said 
Goimae  all  the  Lands  that  hee  had  in  Garbery, 
and  undertaking  that  the  said  Earl  should  give 


farther  unto  him,  such  portions  of  Lands  as 
should  be  to  his  own  contend  so  that  he  would 
consent  to  this  mamage,  and  join  in  this  wicked 
combination." 

When  examined  before  the  Privy  Goundl, 
Florence  McCarthy  is  stated  by  Cecyll  to  have 
demed  that  he  had  sent  messages  by  the  White 
Knight's  daughter. 
Sir  Robert  Ceeytl  to  Carew,    (6  Septr.,  1601.) 

"  I  know  not  what  to  wryte  which  some  of 
my  packetts  that  have  lyen  al  the  sea-yde  (and 
I  hope  by  this  tyme  are  with  you)  do  not  oon- 
tayne,  only  now  I  must  touohe  what  hath  hapned 
synoe  my  last  of  cur  newes  of  Spayne  and  the 
exaniinacyon  of  Desmonde  and  Florence.  For 
Desmonde  I  f  ynd  him  more  dyscreet  then  I  haue 
hard  of  him,  and  for  Florence  the  8iuL.e  which  I 
euer  exspected  which  is  a  malyoious  vayneflbole. 
When  he  came  to  be  examyued  he  prjncipally 
and  absolutely  denyed  that  he  had  done  any 
thing  ill  the  begynning,  but  that  which  he  had 
warrant  to  doe  from  the  commissioners  in  Munster 
tyll  he  had  recouered  his  eontrye  and  that  for  the 
combynacjon  with  Spanyards  it  should  neuer 
be  proued  especially  that  particular  concerning 
his  writing  to  the  Pope  when  Tyrone  was  in 
M  ouster  or  at  any  tyme.  In  which  poynt  J  aroea 
MoThomas  being  confronted  with  him  dyd  not 
directly  mayntayne  it  that  he  had  seen  his 
hand,  but  that  he  was  privy  to  tiieir  con- 
sultaoyon  and  that  O'Kegan  when  he  came 
for  his  hand  told  him  Florence  should  loyne  to  ; 
mayutayning  it  there  resolutely  that  whether  he 
wry  tt  or  no  he  was  present  at  all  the  counseUs 
and  gave  his  full  consent.  He  lyke<^se  eon- 
testeth  agavnst  the  report  of  any  message  he 
should  send  by  the  White  Knight's  daughter  and 
for  the  diaswading  of  Thomas  Oge  pretendeth 
that  you  were  net  discontented  with  it,  because 
you  oould  haue  ben  coutent  it  should  haue  ben 
his  act  To  be  short  he  makm  it  very  mery- 
torious  to  haue  delyuered  'I'yrone's  packetts  to 
you,  and  I  peroeaue  will  draw  in  all  his  crymes 
so  farre  within  the  rsache  of  his  panlou,  as  wee 
must  only  make  him  a  prysoner  by  dysoretioa 
and  prayae  you  for  your  dyscretiun  to  put  it 
within  our  power  and  so  hath  the  Queen  willed 
me  to  wryte  unto  you.  Of  the  Spaniards  pur- 
poses I  interrogated  them.**  &c.  &o.  &c.  &o. 
{Carevo  MSS.,  vol.  604.) 

(For  fiuther  notices  of  Florence  Mac 
Carthy, see  "Pacata  Hibemia,"  the  Hamilton 
and  Carew  State  Papas,  land  the  apology  for 
him,  written  by  Mr.  Daniel  Mao  Carthy,  en- 
titled, *'The  Life  and  Letters  of  Fiorenoe  Mao 
CarthyRes^h."— London,  1867.J 
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**  Thii  Btf  1  In  hb  floarishing  tUto  of  life,  wm  a  penon  lodMd  to  bt  dnadtd  ligr  tht 
Queen's  ministry  in  Ireland,  if  it  be  true,  as  some  authors  affirm  it,  that  acaree  maj  Bill 
of  Desmond  besides  was  as  powerftall  as  be ;  for  it  is  related  by  some  for  certain  tratli  tint 
be  had  eight  thousand  men  of  his  own,  well  armed  and  payed,  under  his  eommaad,  to 
senre  ag^  her  Ha*7,  and  should  we  give  credit  to  the  traditional  auc^  of  his  migbl, 
kept  up  among  the  Irish  to  the  veiy  day,  we  would  be  induced  to  believe,  that  tbe  fiwees 
which  he  kept  in  his  own  pay  were  not  lets  than  ten  thousand,  which  seems  to  be  een- 
flrmed  by  a  letter,*  whereof  the  following  is  a  transcript  (See  note  at  foot.  Tlia  Lsttar 
referred  to  has  not  been  copied  by  tbe  author  of  the  Cotter  MS.) : — 

"  Nay,  saya  the  author  (from  whose  works  I  have  transerfbed  this  letter),  so  moeh  wu 
he  feared  that  there  was  not  a  man  of  aco^  in  all  Munster  to  whom  the  Lord  Prssideot 
did  not  apply,  witti  promise  of  a  great  reward,  to  aach  as  would  undtfTtake  to  bring  bim 
in  either  dead  or  alive ;  &  soe  assiduous  was  he  to  bring  it  to  pass^  that  at  length  tbe  Lord 
Bsrry  went  in  pursuit  of  bim,  and  understanding  that  he  was  harboured  by  one  Dermoi 
O'Dugano,  a  man  whose  profession  it  was  to  play  upon  the  harp,  he  took  tbe  oommand  of 
one  hundred  men  in  the  Queen's  pay,  in  order  to  apprehend  him ;  &  directed  his  narek 
to  a  place  called  Garr}'duir,t  where  Dugan  resided. 

"  When  he  came  near  that  man's  bouse,  be  perceived  some  people  enter  a  wood,  whUk 
surrounded  the  same,  &  thereupon  ordered  his  men  to  follow  them. 

"  In  this  place  was  the  Earl,  accompanied  only  by  his  landlord  and  two  other  perssM 
of  the  name  of  Baldwin,  jnst  ready  to  go  to  supper;  but  before  they  were  seated,  by  good 
fortane  they  saw  that  tbe  Lord  Bsny  with  his  party  were  advancing  towards  them,  sal  ai 
they  well  judged  that  their  design  was  upon  the  Earl,  they  left  the  meat  antoaelied  apse 
the  table  and  made  their  escape  *,  and  were  scarce  got  out,  when  tbe  soldiers  entefcd  sad 
there  only  found  the  provisions  left  by  the  fagetives,  and  a  cloak  which  some  of  then  konr 
to  be  the  Earl's,  who  was  by  that  time  out  of  danger ;  and  to  cover  his  retreat  tbe  betx«r, 
Diiggan  and  tbe  Baldwins  immediately  appeared  with  the  lapwings  poUicy,  novciBg 
tiwn  place  to  place,  to  the  end  that  the  pursuit  would  be  made  upon  themselves,  sad  bj 
that  means  give  the  Earl  a  full  &  secure  opportunity  of  getting  quite  out  of  tbdr  wsf* 
This  had  ite  desired  eflect,  for  the  soldiers  imagineing  that  the  Earl  waa  one  of  thethres 
which  they  saw  make  off  last,  never  ceased  porsueing  them,  'till  they  got  into  Cha- 
gibbon,  where  being  out  of  ail  hopes  of  finding  him  they  returned  to  Barrya  Court 

"And  now  tlie  Lord  Barfj  surmiiieing  that  tbe  Sngan  Earl  waa  usually  protedcd 
by  the  White  Knight  (for  that  it  might  be  reasonably  supposed,  if  he  were  not  slretdy 
secure  of  the  Knight's  friendship,  he  could  not  expect  to  be  sheltered  in  a  country  belong- 
ing to  him),  made  a  remonstrance  thereof  to  the  Lord  President,  and  how  the  Eari 
made  his  escape,  adding  withal  (as  he  hsd  a  grudge  of  a  long  standing  to  the  WhsM 
Knight)  if  his  men  had  assisted  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  he  could  not  posubly 
get  off  as  he  did. 

'*  The  Lord  President  conceiving  this  aggravation  of  the  Lord  Barry^s  to  be  vuy 
suitable  to  the  character  of  tbe  White  Knight,  readily  believed  it  to  be  true,  &  scot  for 
the  knight,  and  reprehending  him  very  severely  for  his  negligence  in  an  affairs  of  toeh 
Importence,  threatened  him  that  he  would  bring  him  to  a  strict  &  bitter  ac^  fer  it, 
adding  that  as  be  stood  engaged  for  the  good  behaviour  of  his  Tenn^  &  Ibllowen,  bi 
should  for  this  default  be  made  answerable  at  the  peril  of  his  life  &  lands. 

"  Tlie  White  Knight,  greatly  nettled  at  these  and  the  like  rebukes,  suspended  bis  pisaot 
for  tbe  present,  and  intreated  the  Lord  President  to  have  patience  with  him  for  a  few  dsyi ; 
and  swore  by  his  sowle,  that  if  the  Barl  was  tlien  within  the  prednois  of  his  estate,  er  wosld 
for  the  future  attempt  to  enter  the  same,  he  would  give  bis  LordPP  a  sattsfactoTy  soc*  ^ 
him,  eitlier  dead  oridive ;  after  which  being  rendered  very  uneasy  from  the  manynprooA 
given  him  on  this  occasion,  he  went  directly  to  Sir  George  Thomton'%  &  in  great  dodgeoa 
recounted  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  from  him,  &  in  a  vehement  passion  took  hisco^ 
poral  oatb  upon  a  book,  that  lie  would  not  cease  to  employ  hia  endearoors  to  uSeet  what  bt 

*  The  letter  here  referred  to  seems  to  betiie  the    place    here  referred  to  is    most  Vtaif 

oommunioAtion  addressed  to  tbe  King  of  Spain  Oarrydufl,  in  the  parish  of  Cloamidt,  barwr 

by  the  Swfan  Earl  of  Desmond,  datvd  14  March,  of   Kinnataloon,  county  Cork,  whieb  bsi  m 

1590,  and  printed  in  "Paeata  Hibemia,"  book  the  route  from  the  White   Knight* •  ooaotrr 

ii.,  ohap.  8.  to  Barrysoourt,  in  the  barony  m  Hsnyaci^ 

f  There  are  sereral  places  named  Ganydaff  Lord  BarryS  then  reddenee. 
in  th«  counties    of  Cork  and  Limerick  :   but 
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had  alretdy  promised  the  L(>  Premdent ;  and  sayd  it  was  a  hard  case,  that  he  who  had  been 
a  faithful  subject  to  the  Queen  for  a  long  time  past,  should  be  suspected  of  such  a  mU- 
demeanour. 

''From 'Sir  George  Thornton's  he  went  to  his  own  house  where  he  began  with  great 
indignation  &  conoeam,  to  make  the  like  moane  to  some  of  his  trusty  followers,  and  to  help 
him  out  of  the  danger  he  was  in  declared  in  their  presence  that  he  would  give  fifty  pounds 
in  cash,  and  the  free  inheritance  of  one  plonghland  for  ever,  to  the  p'»>^  who  would  first  bring 
faint  word  where  James  the  Sugan  Earl  was,  so  as  he  may  be  secured ;  hereupon  one  who 
had  a  more  tender  regard  for  the  knight's  welfare  than  the  rest,&  takeing  compassion  of  the 
anxiety  he  was  in,  asked  him  if  indeed  he  would  lay  hands  upon  him,  In  case  he  brought 
him  where  that  liarl  was,  to  which  the  knight  answered  it,  and  confirmed  it  with  a  fresh 
oath  that  he  would ;  then  follow  me  says  the  man,  and  I  will  undertake  to  show  yon  wherp 
he  is. 

"The  knight  was  glad  of  this,  &  accompanied  by  Eedmond  Boork  of  Muakerryquirk 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary  (then  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Lord  of  Cappagh),  and  by 
aix  or  seven  persons  more,  onthe29ih  day  of  May,  IfiOl,  followed  their  guide,  'till  they 
came  to  the  mouth  of  a  cave  lying  in  the  knight's  country  of  Clan-Gibbon,  on  the  south 
«de  of  the  mountain  named  Slevegrot,*  well  known  by  the  Irish  appelation  of  [/a  na 
Quertagh  glaUe^Ji  i.e.,  the  gray  sheep's  grave ;  but  ever  since  called  Desmond's  Cave ;  this 


*  Stevtgrot.  The  extensive  mountain  range 
at  preKnt  known  as  the  *'GaItees"  (or  the 
**  Goaltie,"  as  the  name  is  written  in  Pettys 
SCap),  was  anciently  known  as  Crotta-CHaehf 
or  SUabkmCrot.  Althongh  these  old  names 
have  given  place  to  the  comparatively  modem 
one  of  the  ^*  Oaltees,"  or  "  Oualtie,"  they  have 
not  altogether  disappeared,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
repreeent^  by  *' Moont-Orod,'' the  name*  of  a 
lul  at  the  eastern  spur  of  the  range,  in  the 
perish  of  Killardng,  county  Tipperary ;  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  the  Castle  of  Dun-Grot,  btiilt 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  fort,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  reeidenoe  of  an  ancient 
king  of  Munster.  (See  Ordnance  Map  of 
Limerick  county,  sheet  50). 

Irish  etymologistB  have  occupied  themselves 
with  the  meaning  of  the  name  Crotta-Cliaeht  to 
explain  which  tney  have  inrented  a  story  in 
the  Dindsenchus  style.  This  story,  which  is 
giTen  from  the  Leabkar  Bnac^  in  O'Curry's 
leetMrer,  Ac.,  pp.  426,  633,  represents  the  name 
as  denred  flrom  a  harper  named  Clxaeh  (a 
Tuatha-de-Danaan),  who  played  on  two  harps 
(CH«Oatthe  same  time.  Being  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  a  f  kiry  chieftain  who  resided  on 
Sidk-A^emkin,  Cliach  seems  to  have  taken  up 
his  poeition  on  the  top  of  the  *'  Gualtio  "  moun- 
tains, where  he  continued  to  play  until  a  lake 
Inoke  forth  and  submerged  the  minstrel  and  his 
instmmeats.  This  lake  was  afterwards  known, 
amoiw  otiMT  names,  bv  that  of  Loch  Crotta 
Cliaeh,  or  the  "  Lake  of  Cliach's  Harps,'*  and 
the  mountain  range  as  Crotta  Cliaehf  or 
•'Cliaeh's  Harps." 

But  this  IS  all  romanoe.  for  the  word 
C/tecA,  explained  as  a  man's  name  in  the 
atoiT,  is  really  the  genitive  form  of  Cliu,  the 
ancient  name  of  a  territory  comprising  the 
present  barony  of  Coshlea,  county  Limerick, 
and  some  adjacent  lands.  The  proper  form  of 
the  name  Coshlea,  it  may  also  oe  obaerred,  is 


Coi»-a*ttleibhe,  signifying  ad  ptdem  mon(i»,  as 
lying  along  the  western  base  of  Bliabh-Crot, 
The  extent  of  this  territory  of  C^iu,  or  Cliu- 


Mail-mSo-T7gaine  (the  "Clin  of  Mai  son  of 
Ugaine")  is  easily  ascertained;  for  the  Four 
Masters,  under  the  ^ear  1579,  refer  to  the  ford 
of  Bet-atkO'naifDtiu  (now  Athneasy,  in  the 
parish  of  the  same  name,  near  the  Tillage  of 
Elton,  in  the  barony  of  Coshlea,  about  four 

4th  ser.  vol.  I. 


miles  to  the  east  of  Kilmallock),  as  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  district. 

Many  places  of  note  in  the  east  of  the  present 
county  of  Limerick  were  distinguished  by  the 
addition  of  CtMch,  such  as  Aine-Cliaehf  or 
**Aine  of  Cliu"  (now  Knockany),  and 
Aradha-Cliach,  or  "Aradha  of  Cliu,"  now 
probably  represented  by  the  barony  of  Small 
County. 

Crotta-Cliaoh,  therefore,  could  not  mean 
'« Cliach's  Harps,'*  but  the  Crotta  of  Cliu.  What 
Crotta  means  may  be  matter  of  dispute  (there 
are  many  places  in  Ireland  called  Crott,  Crotta, 
Crottee) ;  hut  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
fact  that  the  Ounltie  moimtains  were  anciently 
known  by  the  names  of  Crotta  CUaeh,  hnd 
Sliabh-Crot.  This  was  not  0'Donovan*s  opinion 
when  he  edited  the  Annala  oftht  Four  Matter*  : 
but  he  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  here 
stated.  See  his  note  (753)  to  0*Hnidhrin's 
"Topog.  Poem,'  where  ne  says,  speaking  of 
Crotta  CUack^  *'  this  was  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Galtee  mountains." 

t  Ua  na  Quertagh  glau€  {rtcte^  uaimh  ma 
ctrach  glaite)  signifies,  as  aoore  stated,  the 
*'  Cuve  of  the  gray  sheep : "  a  name  that  owes 
its  origin  to  an  old  legend  still  remembered  by 
some  of  the  Irish-sp«iking  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, according  to  which  the  cave  was  the 
retreat  of  certain  magical  sheep  of  a  peculiar 
gray  colour,  capable  of  working  deeds  of  en- 
chantment, like  the  famous  sheep  that  played 
such  a  striking  part  in  the  old  romantic  tale 
called  the  "Siege  of  Drom-Damhgaire'*  (now 
Knocklong,  at  the  Limerick  side  of  Bliabh-crot). 
See  acurr^t  MSS.  Materials,  p.  271. 

The  identification  of  the  cave  in  which  the 
Sugan 'Enxl  of  Desmond  was  apprehended  has 
long  occupied  the  attention  of  local  antiquaries. 

The  historian  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Dr. 
Smith,  in  speaking  of  the  Barony  of  Condons 
and  Olangibbon,  says,  "  It  was  in  a  part  of  Clan- 
gibbon,  in  the  wood  of  SleiTo-gort  (sic),  that 
the  White  Knight,  towards  the  end  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  took  the  sugan  Earl  of  Des- 
mond prisoner ;  for  which  the  queen  gave  him 
a  thousand  pounds.'*    Vol.  i.,  p.  S52. 

The  author  of  the  Cotter  MS.  states,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  the  oave  was  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Sliabh-Crot.  The  writer  of 
**  Pacttta  Hibeniia"  has  the  following  obserra- 
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pkoe  is  Y«i7  d«ep  and  diifieilt  oCaoons,  fior  Um  cntanes  thflrato  m  wj  namw ;  §mk  hm 
tlw  Bar]  concMlfld  himaeU;  attanded  only  by  one  Tho»-  O'ffcie^  lus  foatar  broClMr. 

**  The  White  Knight  beiDg  well  aaaiiied  that  the  Sngan  Earl  waa  then  actaaBj  thai, 
came  to  the  eare'e  moath,  and  called  to  him  tocouM  out,  4  anneader  himadf  priaoav ;  bit 
that  nnhappy  man,  atUl  preaoming  too  maeh  npon  hia  qoalitj,  appcand  Ml  nmmnM 
Boork  as  he  tendered  tbe  welfiua  of  hia  eoimtry,  and  0/  the  Catholki  rdigkm,  Umui 
npon  the  White  Knight ;  and  now  the  aaymg,  '  no  longer  pipe,  no  looger  daim,'  vistnlr 
▼erified ;  the  wheel  of  fortune  tamed ;  to  that  instead  of  being  obeyed  aa  acciwteaifd,  Boork 
and  the  reit  of  the  knight's  retinae  aeaaed  upon  the  Earl  and  hia  fDeter  brother,  with  inn 
awords,  &  disarmed  them,  after  which  they  were  tied,  4  deliveied  to  the  WUte  lai^ 
who  from  henoa  had  them  oonTejed  to  hia  castle  of  Kilbenhy,*  which  waa  not  Cur  df ;  fna 


I  prisoner. 
tbegTMit- 


Iwns  on  the  salgeot ;  hat  they  do  not  help  to 
fizthe  siter- 
f'TheWbiteKnlght  vHhsEzorseTWi 

MOie  (whenof  Rwheond  Buihe  of  M uakiy- 
guiric  was  one)  presently  npon  the  nine  and 
twentieth  of  May  tooke  hone,  and  were  guided 
to  a  Oave  in  the  M Ofuntaine  of  Sletrgort,  whidi 
bad  hut  a  narrow  month,  yet  deepe  in  the 
snnmd,  where  the  Oaytiifo  Barle  (aooampanied 
MMly  with  one  of  his  foster  brothers  called 
Tkomat  Opkepuy  was  then  hiildng.  The  White 
KjDight  called  yeeM«;ttoTk«nwi«  reqid 
to  come  out  and  render  himself  e  his 
Bat  eontrariwiae  hee  presuming  upon  the  great- 
Bss  of  his  quality,  emnminy  to  the  GaTc's  mouth 
nqoixed  Redmond  Burke  and  the  rest  to  laj 
h«ids  upon  the  Knight  (for  both  hee  and  they 
««re  his  natural!  Followers),  but  the  wheelv  of 
his  fortaue  being  turned,  with  their  swards 
drawsn  they  entred  the  OaTe,  and  without 
iiaistsnne  diiaxminghim  and  his  foRter  Brothar, 
atBj  deliTored  them  bound  to  the  White  Knight, 
who  eaxied  him  to  hiseastle  of  Kilkenny,  and 
preeently  dispetehed  a  mesMnger  to  Bir  Q^org^ 
S^temion,  to  pray  him  to  send  someof  the  Oani- 
flon  of  KilnuuIooK  to  take  duuge  of  him,  whieh 
smployment  was  eommitted  to  the  eare  of  ^^. 
frmieU  £Hit^»bift  who  marching  with  his  com- 
pany to  Kilvenny,  had  the  pruouer  deliTered 
onto  him,  and  item  thence  with  as  mueh  expedi- 
tun  as  Bd^t  bee,  the  White  Knight,  ifir  Omrg* 
nomtefk  and  Ospt.  5^iM«^  brought  tham  unto 
the  President,  then  residing  at  Shandon  Castto 
■4joining  to  Cork.  But  how  the  White  Knicht 
performed  hisprondse  to  his  servant  it  may  bee 
eoubted«  thonm  he  had  one  thmiwand  pound 
given  him  firom  her  Majestie  Ibr  the  senrioe."— 
Dublin  Bd.,  1810,  pp.  Ml-3. 

▲oooiding  to  the  tradition  existing  in  tha 
loeality,  to  whioh  great  weight  must  ootainly 
be  allowed,  the  caTo  in  whioh  the  Eari  of  Des- 
mond was  oaptnred,  and  which  for  centuries,  ss 
mentioned  in  the  Cotter  MB.,  was  known  as 
Desmond's  Cstc  ii  a  remarkable  oaTe  in  a  round 
hill,  in  the  townland  of  Cookgarranroe^  CS'^'h 
of  Templeteuny,  barouy  of  Ifhand  OffsWest, 
Co.  Tipperaxy.  This  place,  which  adjoins  the 
townland  of  Skeheenaranky  (or  the  "  little 
bush  of  the  danciiig''],  a  name  brought  rather 
prominently  before  the  public  two  years  aco  in 
connection  with  an  agrarian  outrage  committed 
near  Mitehelstown,  is  about  six  Irish  mUee  from 
the  latter  town,  and  about  the  same  distance 
Atom  Clogheen,  and  doie  to  the  okL  road  from 
Burncourt  to  Kilbehenny.  It  is  some  four  Irish 
miles  f  1091  Kilbehenny  Gsstle,  to  which  the  BsrI 
of  Desmond  waa  brought  bjr  his  captor. 

Within  quarter  of  a  oule  from  Desmond's 
cave  is  the  now  well-known  cave,  aenerally 
called  the  Mitehelstown  Cave,  and  which  waa 
accidentally  disoovered  in  188S. 


Desmond's  Cave  is  in  every  reipeitnBihr  to 

the  latter,  and  consuts  of  num«ons  sitinf 
vaulted  pasBsgei  and  areas  of  varied  tei|^  ■>< 
widths,  and  extending  for  nnexplond  ttucei 
into  the  mountain  limfitnne  f  111  mslisBi  of vtek 
the  entire  district  ie  Jkmied. 

The  entrance  to  tha  old,  or  DemMBifi  Om 
isvwynaxTOw,  being  only  two  iHk  vide  fteiit 
is  some  fifteen  hi^»  "om  which  tboe  ii  > 
perpendicular  deacent  of  about  fifiealM^ 
down  which  one  goee  bymeans  of  aladder;  ^kr 
reachingthe bottom  of  wUoh  then  niflstte 
very  steep  declivity  of  some  hnudied tea 
length  to  oe  scrambled  down  betee  ledii 
the  irregular  rooky  floor  of  the  cave. 

The  tradition  of  the  capture  &«rv  of  the  &«n 
Barl  by  the  White  Kni^t  has  kem  viOp- 
served  m  the  district. 

•  Kilbenhy.  Kilbeheny  CbsUe  wis  •  am 
pile.  It  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  16tt.akm 
the  time  that  Aidflnnan  CMlewutikakr 
Ireton.  The  capture  of  both  cssths  m  »■ 
ported  by  Cromwell  to  the  Spesksr. 

OromweU  to  (epimker)  LaUkmL  Cuddim. 
1   Feb.,  1649-M.  ^ 

**  Our  resolution  waa  to  fSll  into  tte  enn 
euarters  two  ways.  Hie  one  party  tens  akss 
fifteen  or  sixteen  troops  of  honeandtacn^ 
and  about  two  thousand  ibot,  wen  oidmd  top 
up  tiy  the  way  of  OaxTiek,'iBto  tha  <mb7." 
Kilkenny  under  the  command  of  Col.  BcpoUi; 
whom  Major  General  Ireton  wa8iofoDo««» 
a  reserve.  I  myself  wae  to  go  ly  the  «sr  • 
Mallow,  over  the  Blackwater,  towsidstteoooj 
of  Limexiok  and  the  county  of  Tippenor**™ 
about  twelve  troopa  of  hone,  sad  tkm  awp 
of  dragoons,  and  between  two  and  tkm  hsndw 

foot. 

"I  began  my  march  upon  Tuflsdsy  tte  1^ 
and-twentieth  of  January,  tnm  Tmw;  ** 
upon  Thursday  the  one-and-thirtiatt,  I  Pf 
sessed  a  casUe  caBed  Silbeany  [lif^ 
upon  the  edge  of  the  county  of  I*"***??? 
I  left  thirty  foot.  From  thence  I  mnt^j 
strong  house  bekmging  to  Sir  Bioteid  Sw>" 
(palled  aogheen),  who  is  one  of  the  81MI 
CouncQ :  where  I  left  atroop  «« b««"^'S 
dragoons.  Fromthenoe  I  msrched  to  WF" 
CasUe,  which  was  possnaed  by  soateUMv  M 
and  a  party  of  the  enemy's  hone :  w»«  g 
summons  (I  having  taken  the  csptsin  «  a» 
prisoner  before),  was  rendered  to  me. 

"These  places  beinr  thus dosmbm  P*" 
much  command  (together  with  MOM  <rtter  Off 
we  have)  of  the  White-Knight's  end  «*»>' 
country;  and  of  all  the  land  fiem  MiUov  M  o* 
8ui^8ide;-eBpecially   by   •  help  of  \«ott« 


eastie  called  Old  GesUetown,  vhi^^^ 
march*  was'  taken  by  my  Lord  of  Brv^ 


,'v"i"i';,Mi 


M 
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tlrfi  pkes  he  tent  tn  express  to  S^  Oeerge  Thornton,  to  let  him  know  that  he  had  got  the 
Karl  into  his  ciutodT  at  last,  and  to  desire  he  would  immedlatoly  eend  a  gnard  to  take  him  in 
eharge,  which  was  accordiogly  done,  under  the  command  of  Gap^  Francis  Slingsbie,  who 
'went  &  reoeiTed  the  prisoner,  A  under  this  gentleman's  condnct  he  was  transmitted 
to  the  Cittj  ofCorke,  attended  alsoe  bjr  the  White  Knight,  untlll  be  was  delivered  to  the  Lord 
President,  then  resideing  at  Shandon  Castle ;  which  was  noe  sooner  done,  than  the  knight 
addreseing  that  great  man  upon  this  occasion,  told  him  '  the  Earl  b  now  f  prisoner,  tbli 
lioase  is  jonr  own,^and^take  care  of  it/  " 


The  same  writer  proceeds  thus  to  speak  of  the  reward  given  to  the  White  Knight  for  Us 
treacherous  conduct  in  connection  with  the  captors  and  betrayal  of  the  Earl,  and  of  the  reasons 
whidi  actuated  him  in  hunting  the  unfortanate  nobleman  to  earth,  in  a  vain  effort  to  palliate 
theinfkmy  that  will  always  attach  to  the  White  knight's  character  for  an  act  of  almost  un- 
exampled perfidy. 

*' It  is  say 'd  the  White  Knight  for  this  service  received  the  reward  of  one  thonsand 
pounds  from  her  Ma^i*— &  here  as  we  are  morally  advised,  that  we  ought  to  do  good  for 
evill,  it  is  to  be  presumed  there  are  some  who  as  yet  were  attached  to  the  memory  of  the 
Sngaii  Earl,  than  will  give  themselves  leasnre  to  consult  reason,  that  will  not  stick  to 
charge  the  knt.  with  a  cruell  &  inhuman  breach  of  that  maxim,  by  what  was  transacted 
by  him  in  this  case.  But  if  we  consider  how  great  an  aspersion  it  was  upon  him  to  be 
charged  with  disloyalty  when  he  professed  himselfe  to  be  &  behaved  a  faithful  subject  for 
•everal  yean ;  when  we  reflect  upon  the  severity  of  Us  treatment  when  he  was  forced  to 
lackey  it  on  foot  &  in  handlocks,  to  attend  the  pleasure  of  O'Neil  and  this  very  Earl ;  when 
we  reflect  upon  his  being  in  this  wise  detained  a  prisoner  by  them  for  the  space  of  three 
mooths,  because  he  would  not  join  in  their  confederacy  against  the  Queen,  &  that  even 
after  this  tedious  confinement  they  would  net  release  him,  'till  he  paid  them  a  ransom  of 
two  hundred  pounds  stg.  I  say  if  we  consider  all  this,  k  what  he  suffered  by  hb  long 
abeence  from  home,  whilst  the  Earl  of  Ormond  tokini^  sdvantage  thereof,  with  his  forces 
made  havoc  of  hb  country,  in  burning,  ruining  &  destroying  the  same  lor  the  most  part,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  had  but  little  reason  to  shew  him  either  favour  or  affection  if  ever 
it  lay  in  hb  power  to  do  so ;  for  certainly  the  loeses  he  sustained  through  his  means  wera 
so  great  k  so  many,  as  could  not  sufficiently  be  repaired ;  not  to  saj  more  of  the  indignities 
offered  to  hb  person,  which  was  of  that  nature  that  flesh  and  blood  could  never  forget ;  k 


**  I  had  almott  forgot  one  huihieBS ;  the  Major 
Oenenl  (Ireton)  waa  very  desirous  to  aain  a 
peas  over  tiie  Suir ;  where  indeed  we  had  none 
out  by  boat,  or  whan  the  weather  served. 
Whsra ore,  on  Satuxday  in  the  evening,  he 
anamhiwi  with  a  party  of  horse  and  foot  to  Ard- 
flnnaa ;  whore  was  a  Dridffe,  and  at  the  foot  of  it 
a  strong  cacUe.  Which  he,  about  four  o'dock 
the  next  morning  attempted  ;— killed  about 
thirteen  of  the  enemj's  outgoard ;  lost  but  two 
men.  and  eight  or  ten  wounded  ;  the  enemy 
yielded  the  plaoe  to  him,  and  we  are  posseeaed 
of  it, — being  a  rery  considerable  paaa,  and  the 
naareat  to  our  peaa  at  Cappoqnin  over  the  Blaok- 
water,  whither  we  can  bnng  guns,  ammunition^ 
or  other  things  from  Yooghal  by  water,  and 
then  ever  thb  paaa  to  the  army.*' 

(Oromwell's  Letters  and  Speeohea,  by  T. 
Carlyle.    London:  1846,  II.  142-7.) 

Of  the  ancient  history  of  Kilbeheny  very  little 
b  known.   The  name  is  written  OoiU-beithne 

ithe  "  Birch  Wood  ")  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
fasten,  under  a.d.  1502,  in  an  enoy  annoono- 
ing  the  death  of  Donogh  OBrlen,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation  : — 

•«  Donogh  O'Brien  died.  He  waa  the  son  of 
Brian,  son  of  Ck>nor,  son  of  Mahon,  son  of 
Murtas^  son  of  Turlough,  son  of  Teige,  son  of 
Conor-na-Siudaine,  son  of  Donough  Cair- 
breach,  &o. 

"Tms  Donough  was  the  fountain  of  the  pros- 
perity and  affluence  of  all  SCunster ;— he  was  Lord 


(of  that  district  extending)  from  A<bra  to 
Limendc,  and  from  Baile-nua  to  Mainistir^aa- 
aenaigh,  (and)  Lord  of  Aharlagh,  and  Ooill- 
Beithne,** 

The  late  Dr.  O'Donoran,  who 
aeems  to  have  regarded  the  proper 
form  of  the  name  as  Cill-Belthne, 
which  he  explains  aa  aignifying 
the  "  Church  of  the  Birch-treea,^ 
fumishee  the  followins  particu- 
lars as  all  that  he  could  leam  in 
1836  regarding  the  history  of  KU- 
beheny :— 

"The  old  church  of  thb  pariah 
is  in  tolerable  preservation.  The 
walls  are  12  feet  high  and  8  feet 
thick,  and  built  of  small,  round 
brown  stones.  It  has  a  large 
burial-ground  attached  to  it. 

'*Abouthalfamile  to  the  west 
of  the  (Aiuroh  th«sre  b  a  small 
burial-ground  inwhioih  the  natives 
believe  the  original  church  called 
an  Beithne  stood. 

"On  the  townland  of  Castle 
quarter  to  the  west  of  this  church, 
tnere  b  a  ruin  of  an  old  castle, 
which  was  built,  according  to  tra- 
dition, by  BeUhne  O'Brien,  who 
also  built  and  gave  name  to  the 
church  of  Kilbeahany. 

"  Its  south  and  west  walls  are  destroyed  down 
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aadi  u  etmtnrj  to  aQ  morale  must  by  foree  of  uatm  braak  oaft  wiA 
opportuoity  aerred,  for  tbc  rwmtmcata  of  a  maa  so  imatioM  of  hii  Bight,  4 
his  honoar  u  be  was. 

**  i  cannot  think,  however,  that  tbe  knight  waa  pnsmwun!  with  nch  a  ipiritof 
to  be  any  way  eolidtoas  about  the  appreheneion  of  this  Eari,  or  that  he  vaa 
haTing  the  Int  hand  in  it  himself,  were  it  not  for  the  mnrnmn  of  the  Lord  ^ 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  tbnae  times  that  he  woald  not  make  such  suici 
biro  as  he  did  at  last,  bad  it  not  been  for  that  reason  ;  for  that,  withooi  donbc, 
endeavoured  for  a  long  time  before  to  bare  taken  him,  be  might  easily  hare 
nraeh  sooner  than  he  did."    (See  the  White  Knight's  own  aceoont  of  the  a[ 
tbe  Earl  of  Desmond,*  in  hb  letter  to  Canw,  dated  29lh  of  May,  1601.  printed 
ser.,  pp.  552-3.) 


for 
if  he  had 
it  & 
of 
ToLi^M 


Tbe  captnn  of  the  8vgan  Earl  was  regarded  by  Caiew  as  pnttingan  end  to  the  Iroables 
in  Mnnster.  Anxious  to  retire  from  bb  hitherto  aidaoos  position,  and  lo  bask  in  tiw  pre> 
scnoe  of  Royalty,  he  writes  to  tbe  Queen  on  tbe  same  day  that  he  con^vvyed  to  Cecyll  the 
news  of  Desmond's  apprehension : — 

•  •••••  • 


to  tbe  Tery  f  oandations,  excepting  a  amsU  firsg- 
ment  of  the  south  wall. 

*' This  castle  meaj$ured  on  the  inside  24  feet 
in  length  and  18  feet  in  breadth,  and  otmsisted 
of  fire  stonen  Ito  walls  are  about  60  feet  high 
and  4  ft.  6  in.  thick." 

{Ordnance  Surety  Letter*t  Co.  Limerick ;  in 
Boyal  Iriah  Academy.) 

The  plate  facing  this  page  gives  a  view  of  tbe 
Temains  of  the  castle,  and,  by  tbe  fall  of  tbe 
north-west  half,  a  good  section  of  its  oon- 
stniction  is  shown.  The  lower  story  was  vaulted, 
and  above  that  were  three  floors ;  at  one  of  the 
two  remaining  angles  still  remain  a  double 
look-out  slit,  one  ope  of  which  is  represented 
in  the  accompanying  woodcnt.  Vo  remains 
of  bawu  or  outworks  are  apparent,  but  doubt- 
less there  were  such  in  existence  round  the  tall 
keep  when  the  Sugan  Earl  was  brought  there 
a  prisoner,  as  seen  still  round  many  similiar 
castles.  Kilbehenv  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  White  Knight's  chief  residenoes,  and  here 
be  died.  The  date  of  the  keep  is  of  the  fifteenth 
ce  uturr,  towards  its  close, 

•  Tbe  fate  of  the  Sugan  Earl  invdi'ed 
the  extinction  of  the  title  of  Earl  of  Desmond, 
which  had  been  borne  for  nearly  300  years  by 
tbe  heads  of  the  Southern  Geraldines.  Like 
mimy  of  the  old  Irish  lltles  extioguished  by  the 
attainder  of  the  Irish  nobility,  but  revived  in 
favour  of  English  and  Scotch  favourites,  the 
Title  of  Earl  of  Desmond  was  also  revived  in 
1613,  in  favour  of  Sir  Richard  Preston,  Lord 
Dingwall,  under  the  drcumstauees  related  in  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Jobu  McKenzie  to  Mr. 
Abraham  Fitsgibbon  :— 
••  Dear  Sir, 

"  You  are  aware,  that  James  9ifa  Earl  of 
Ormond  married  Joan  daughter  and  heiress  of 
James  lIUi  Earl  of  Desmond,— and  their  son 
Thomas  10th  Earl  of  Ormond  married  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Sheffield,  and  had  only  a  daughter  and 
hcirud^,  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  Theobald 
Butler,  the  Heir  Male  of  the  Ormond  Family, 
who  was  created  by  King  James,  Viscount 
Butler  of  Tulleophelim. 

*'  This  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
the  Viscountin  1613,  without  issue. 

"  Robert  Preston  of  Haltrie  had  been  one  of 
King  James'  Household  before  his  acoebsion  to 
the    English  throne,  and  had  accompanied  his 


Master  to  Eogbmd,  and  appears  to  ba^  sSsatf 

high  in  his  favor. 

*'  His  daughter  Elisabetfa  bsinf  likely  to  sse- 
oeedto  tbe  Ormond  Ertates,tbe  Duke  of  Baekaf- 
bam  (the  King's  Fiavoariie)  seems  to  have 
thought  she  would  be  a  good  match  fw  hs 
Kepbew,  George  Fielding  fhis  sister's  sonj,— sci 
this  appears  to  have  I 


was  onlv  about  7  years  of  age. 

**  With  tbe  view  of  canyin^  tbis  ssHbb 
tbrough,  a  Patent  was  granted  S2ttd  Nov .  1C23, 
creating  George  Fielding  de  pruenti  a  Pteir  of 
Ireland  by  the  titles  d  Lord  Fielding  of  Lees^ 
and  \  iscount  of  Callan,— and  Earl  of  DeaBood 
on  the  death  of  Richaid  Earl  of  DcamiODd  with- 
out Heirs  Male  of  his  Body,  it  being  dedarei 
that  he  should  be  entitled  to  aasome  tbe  Esri- 
dom  immediately  on  the  death  of  BtflBidiaxd. 

•'The  Patent  was  granted  on  tbe  grooadof 
the  intended  marriage. 

«<Barl  Richard's  wife  died  in  1638,— and  b* 
was  drowned  in  his  passage  between  the  two 
kingd<Mns  near  Holyhead,  in  tbe  same  T«Mr. 

**On  his  death,  George  Fielding  VisooaBt 
Callan,  his  intended  son  in  law,  became  Sail  of 
Desmond. 

'<  In  1609,  Preston  was  created  a  Soottiah  Pew 
by  tbe  Title  of  Lord  DingWHil,  to  turn  aad  hii 
heixB  general,  and  he  got  at  tbe  same  tima  s 
grant  of  various  Lands  in  Roas-shiie. 

*<llie  Dowsger  Vioountess  of  Tullaopbelin 
having  cbdmed  the  Ormond*s  Bstatea  in  oppoo- 
tion  totheHeir  Male,  who  bad  eneeseded  to  ths 
Earldom,  k  her  dalm  being  siqiported  by  the 
King,  she  was  a  great  matcb.-^aad^  Kingbe- 
stowed  her  in  marriage  upon  Lord  Dingwafl  soon 
after  her  husband's  death,  and  JlliamUtk,  tbe 
only  issue  of  her  seoend  marriage  waa  bom  on 
25  July,  1615. 

"  The  competition  for  the  Ormond  Estates  led 
to  long  Utieation,  but  the  King  put  Lord  Diar 
wall  and  his  wife  in  pocsassion  of  aeaily  Oe 
wbo'e  of  them  in  1618. 

••  Krior  to  31st  July.  1621,  [on  Mtb  July. 
1619].  Richard  Lord  Dingwall,  on  tbe  grmmd 
of  the  descent  to  his  wife,  Elizabetb  Butler  tarn 
Lady  Joan  Fitsgerald,  her  Graadmotber.  was 
cretted  Earl  of  Desmond  in  Inland  to  h*™  and 
tbe  Heirs  Male  of  his  Body. 

**  After  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  murder  is 
1628,  tbe  then  Earl  of  Ormmid  had  saAcMnt 
influence  with  Charles  1st  to  get  tbe  intended 
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**  Since  mj  time  of  baohihmeDt  in  this  rebeUions  kingdom  (for  better  than  a  banishment 
I  cannot  esteem  any  fortune  that  deprives  me  from  beholding  your  Majesty's  person),  al- 
though I  haae  not  done  as  much  as  I  desire  in  the  charge  I  undergo,  yet,  to  make  it  appear 
that  I  baue  not  been  idle  (I  thank  God  for  it)  I  have  now  at  length  (by  means  of  the  White 
Knight)  gotten  into  my  hands  the  body  of  James  Fitz  Thomas,  that  archtraitor  and  usurp- 
ing Eari,  whom  for  a  present,  with  the  best  conveniency  and  safety  I  may  find,  I  will  by 
M>me  trusty  gentleman  send  unto  your  Majesty,  whereby  I  hope  this  province  is  made  sure ' 
frona  any  present  defection."    •    •    ♦     •     (Cork,  3  June,  1601.) 

The  reward  was  not  long  in  coming,  although  Garew  was  not  able  to  pay  the  entire  sum, 
iSlyOOO,  without  borrowing,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  theBxcbequer.  But  as  theWhite  Knight 
-wati  probably  importunate  for  his  fee,  the  Lord  President  had  to  raise  the  money  on  his  own 
credit.  The  success  of  the  project  undertaken  by  the  White  Knight  seems  to  have  encour- 
tiged  Oarew  into  undertaking  similar  proceedings  in  other  directions,  as  ^we  learn  from  hii 
correepondence  with  the  authorities  in  England! 

Sir  O.  Carew  to  CecyU,    Cork,  18  June,  1601. 

**  I  am  promifled  for  lOQii  to  gett  Bishoppe  Craghe,  and  for  the  like  some  the  Knight 
of  the  Valley,  ere  itt  be  longe  I  hope  to  send  you  the  one  or  bothe :  likewise  I  am  profered 
for  money  to  have  M^ Williams  bead  in  Connaght ;  but  beiiige  out  of  my  goverment  I 
know  nott  how  to  deale  in  itt :  Here  is  no  money,  I  bes«che  your  honnour  to  mediatt  for 
itt :  so  bumblye  rest  your  honnours  ever  more  huroblye  to  serve  you. 

Geobob  Carbw." 

And  he  adds  in  a  posteript : — 

"  Now  willbe  a  good  time  for  Nicolas  Browne  te  come  into  Desmond,  and  he  willbe  a 
good  pay  in  that  wyllde  countrye,  whether  he  have  a  chardge  or  no,  for  those  parts  are 
very  quiett:  /  haw  payed  the  White  Knight  400^^  wch  uppon  my  credditt  I  procured.'* 

The  President  of  Munster  was  hard  up  for  money  to  pay  the  miscreants  who  were  ready 
to  betray  their  leaders,  friends,  and  kindred  for  profit.  The  Privy  Council  of  England 
were  anxious  to  supply  the  funds  required  for  the  detestable  duty,  but  the  Treasury  was 
rather  low  in  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  rei|;n,  owing  to  the  incessant  drain  caused  for  many 
years  by  the  wars  in  Munster.  The  Queen,  however,  was  ready  to  reward  the  White 
Knight  with  honours  as  well  as  more  solid  gifts,  and  deigned  to  take  notice  of  his  younger 
son  John,  the  same  who  had  been  surrendered  as  a  hostage  to  O'Neill  by  his  father. 

Sir  R,  GecyU  to  Carew,    29  June,  1601. 
*'  Sib  Gboroe, 

"  The  dispatche  which  Patricke  Crosbie  brought  hath  not  a  little  raysed  your 
repntacyon  for  I  know  not  how  by  force  or  counsell  more  could  have  ben  performed,  which 
are  Her  Majesty's  own  words.  Where  you  have  determined  to  seed  him  (Desmond)  over  alive 
HerMajeetie  allowethe  well  of ^your  judgement,  but  especyally  in  that  you  ingaged  the  Pro- 
vynce  in  bis  cohdemnacion  before.  Synce  I  haue  receved  a  lettre  from  you  of  your  appre- 
hendinge  of  Florence  in  whose  case  I  pray  you  spare  not  sending  over  of  any  proofes  you 


marriage  of  Geozge  Fielding  (Earl  of  Desmond).  *'  Th£  Earldom  of  Desmond  is  now  conjoined 

and  Lady  Sliaabeth  Preston  (Baroness  Dingwalli  with  that  of  Denbigh,  although  the  proposed 

brokenoff,— and  on  8th  September,  1629,  a  Giant  connection,    in    expectation   of  which  it  was 

of  her  Wardship  was  made  by  the  King  to  the  granted,  never    took  place,— and  the  present 

Sorl  of  Ormond  with  the  view  of  lier  marriHge  holder  has  no  kmthip  to  the  Fitsgeralds. 

atChzistmas,  1629,  to  his  graiidson  James  Vis-  *'I  am, 

count  of  Thurles  (afterwards  Isl  Duke  of  Or-  **  Dear  sir, 

mond),  and  it  took  plaoe,  when  the  young  Lady  **  Yrs  truly, 

had  only  attained  the  age  of  Fourteen.  **  J  ohm  W.  M«Kbiisi  k." 

"The  present  Earl Gowper  claimed  ft  was  ad-  A.  Fitsgibbon,  Esa. 


judged  by  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Title  of  Lord 
Dingwall,  as  the  Heir  General  of  tlutt  marriage. 


&c.    &o.    &c. 
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can,  for  although  Her  MajMiie  la  not  lykelia  to  prooaad  Tjgotoadii,  jal  aha  aaeoKiiti  j% 
an  ezGeUent  pledga  to  haua  him  aafolle  tent  hither.  For  the  other  poynta  which  Jaaiet 
HcXhomofl  offreth  I  need  wryte  no  oyrcaoiatancei  but  this  ahortljr,  that  Her  Jf^eatj  will 
not  yet  give  yon  warrant  to  aasflre  him  lyefe  whom  you  haue  in  yoor  kapinge,  tboaghe  [ 
bane  acquainted  her  with  the  condycona,  bat  I  am  not  desperate  (with  a  little  tyme)  te 
induce  her  Mi^esty  to  the  same  ftc  I  have  sent  yoa  herewithall  a  lettre  lo  the  While 
J{jiight  from  my  Lords ;  and  Her  Hajestie  hath  taken  notjroe  of  hia  aonne,  that  is  hers 
with  my  Lo.  of  Thomond,  and  hath  lette  him  kiase  her  handes  with  very  gradooa  nasgn 
For  the  iiii  hundred  poundes  which  you  bane  payed  to  the  Whit  knight,  thers  wil  be  ord«r 
given  the  threasurer  that  there  ahal  be  so  muche  sent  over  for  you.  I  wonld  to  G-od  1205 
(Thomond  ?]  were  once  from  henoe  for  no  man  that  lyues  can  tell  what  he  wonld  bane,  bat 
hia  whoUe  dry  ft  waa  to  be  governor  of  Oonnaught,  &o.  ftc.** — Carew  M88,,  toL,  004. 

Oarew's  graUtnde  to  the  White  Knight  waa  ftirtherillitstratcd  soon  after,  by  bia  reeoa- 
nendation  to  Cecil  and  the  Privy  Council,  in  favour  of  the  Knigfat^s  younger  sob,  Joha 
FitaGibboD,  whom  hia  Cither  wished  to  be  attached  to  CecU  aa  a  sort  of  equerry. 

Sir  Oeorge  Carewe  to  CecylL    (Ftom  Cork,  Angoat  9, 1601.) 

**  Right  Honorable.  I  shall  not  neede  herein  to  treble  your  Ho :  w^  the  paiticnkrs 
of  that  w«^  I  desire  you  shold  understand  in  the  fauor  and  behalfe  of  Edmond  Fs  Gibboa 
called  the  White  Knight  because  at  lardge  I  have  written  the  same  to  their  lis :  by  tbis 
bearer  John  Nasbe  his  servaunt,  and  do  humbly  crave  pardon  to  refer  your  Ho :  ftr  nodes 
thereunto :  But  in  respect  the  gent  doth  wholly  betake  himself  to  a  dependency  npea 
you  and  desires  onely  to  be  supported  by  yor  countenance,  I  do  humbly  beeeeh  you  to 
admitt  him  the  favcy  thereof  and  to  be  pleased  to  give  such  honourable  furtherance  to  his 
reasonable  causes,  as  the  gent  may  iynd  himself  regarded,  and  be  anymated  to  bold  oo  ia 
the  dutiful!  course  bee  hath  embraced ;  Besides  woh  m  a  particular  sute  to  jror  Ho:  bt 
hath  besought  me  to  move  you  that  you  wold  be  pleased  te  accept  of  his  sonnee  eerviceno^ 
there,  named  John  Fa  Oibbon,  and  to  give  him  leave  as  yo^"  servaunt  to  attend  and  follows 
yor  Ho:  by  w«b  yor  chardge  shalbe  nothing  encreased,  for  that  his  fitther  will  ess  bim 
menUyned  in  the  state  and  condicion  of  a  gent,  and  therefore  do  also  humbly  crave  that 
yoiiho:  will  receave  him,  and  at  my  sute  yield  such  fsvor  to  his  fathers  caosss  ss 
yor  grave  iudgment shall thincke  meete.  for  w«b  J  will  acknowledge  most  humble  thanks: 
And  so  leaving  him  herein  to  yo'  ho^^  consideraoon  and  regard.  I  do  remayne 
**  To'  ho :  euermore  moot  humbly  boonde  to  serve  you, 

Gbobox  Cabsw.*' 

The  following  is  the  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  referred  to  in  the  foie- 
gohig  communication  :— 

Sir  Oeorge  Caretoe  to  the  Privy  CoundL  (From  Cork,  Aug.  9,  ItfOl.) 
*'Itmay  please  yo^  Us :  Though  I  am  unwillingly  moved  (and  have  hicheito  macb 
restrayned  myself)  to  become  a  sutor  to  yor  lis ;  in  the  fauor  of  any  hence,  yet  for  01117 
good  reasons  w^  lastly  occasion  me  to  give  Edmond  Fs  Gibbon  called  the  White  Knigbt 
my  best  (iirtheraunce  to  his  content,  I  most  humbly  crave  pardon  to  express  to  y^  lis:  hii 
meritts:  for  aa  he  was  the  first  of  any  gentleman  of  qualytie  that  after  my  coming  to  this 
Gouemem*  submitted  himself  to  her  Ma^  grace  and  mercy,  and  ever  since  hath  deoMiaed 
and  approved  himself  as  a-  loyall,  and  dntifull  subiect,  and  by  his  exam(4e  many  men 
wears  the  rather  induced  to  imbraoe  the  benefitt  thereof ;  so  hath  he  firom  tyme  to  ^ns 
fhrthered  the  service,  both  by  Litelligences  and  other  wayes,  aa  did  not  onely  mock 
advaunce  the  same,but  gave  me  assuraunce  of  bis  obedient  dispoBieion,worthie  to  beemployid 
and  trusted :  besides  w«^  to  confirme  that  his  desire  and  endeav«n  have  bin  directed  le 
good  purpose,  and  his  intention  honest,  according  the  apparance,  he  hath  ao  wel!  approv«d 
yt  by  hia  late  service  in  apprehending  of  Jamea  Fa  Thomas  the  ArchtreaUM'  of  thia  proviooi^ 
aa  I  can  not  sufficiently  declare  his  comendacion ;  but  in  that  point  leave  him  to  be  eaomnd 
by  yo'  lis :  The  gent  hath  much  importuned  me  for  lyoense  to  have  repaired  hlmsdf  to 
yor  lis :  but  because  I  fynde  great  use  of  his  personal!  attendaunce  heare,  chiefly  m  tbb 
tyme  wnen  wee  daylie  expect  the  cominge  of  Spaniards,  I  have  deferred  him  uitill  I 
aee  fnrther  what  wilbe  the  event  of  this  bruits :  and  being  confident  that  he  will  oont7ii« 
in  the  loyall  course  be  hath  enterteyned,  I  do  most  humbly  besech  yor  lis:  for  the  bettv 
eneoradging  of  bim  therin,  to  vouchsafe  such  favor  and  good  aQowannee  to  hia  leaaoaabh 
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caoMB,  u  Im  maj  peroMue  his  andwo"  are  regarded  and  may  aaame  maeto  in  yot  ih: 
'wtedomea  to  be  yidded  Um,  wheinnto  yf  jro*  wllbe  plteaed  at  my  hnmble  ante  to  g(n  him 
fnttlier  ooontenannee,  I  will  pfeseot  Quto  yo^  Ik :  for  the  same  my  moat  hnmble  thanckea. 
And  M>  laaring  him  to  yo^  hononrable  oonaideradona.  aa  one  whom  I  wiah  mnoh  good 
onto^  I  erermora  ramajme 

**  To'  Ua.  moat  hnmUj  ready  to  be  cominaonded 

OXOBOB  CaXEW." 

Tb«  White  Knight  followed  aoon  after  with  a  petition  to  the  Qneen,  oonehed  in  tcrma 
which  would  almoat  aeem  to  have  been  dictated  by  Caraw  himself.  The  pbraaaology  haa 
a  atroBg  aimUiarity  to  the  atyle  and  form  of  ezpreaaioB  of  the  Lord  Pieaidflnta*  Lettera  to 
tba  Qoeen  and  bar  Privy  CoonciL 

*<TotheQaeena  moetezcdlentliati*.  The  humble  peticion  of  Sdmnnd  Ffta  Gibbon 
tfa«  Whit  Knight.  (Septr.  S,  1601.) 

"Doolaring  that  aa  well  ui  the  rabelUoD  of  Garret  late  Erie  of  Deamond,  aa  in  the  tymo 
of  Sr  Tbo.  Norreya  late  L.  Preaident,  To^  SapFt  hath  don  yo^  IfatJ  Tory  good  and 
aeeepCnUe  aanrieee,  eapedally  abonte  4  yearea  paat  when  the  notoziooa  rabella  the  Clan- 
ahihiea  draw  into  Bfoimater  oerten  Scotto  and  Connaght  rabella  w«h  irtn  all  onerthrowen 
chiefliebyyor  aapl't. 

"  That  in  the  beginnjmge  of  thialaat  rebellion,  he  being  not  able  to  w^ataad  the  Tiolenoe 
of  the  rebella  (yo*  Ma^  not  haTinge  any  forcea  to  delimd  yo'  aobieeto  in  that  proTinoa)  be 
waa  eompeUed  to  ioyne  wtb  them,  and  to  ran  that  unnaturall  and  dialoyall  course  w^  th^ 
did»  till  the  nowe  L.  Presidenta  comyng,  to  whom  yo'  supVt  waa  the  ftrat  that  came  in,  and 
stnea  bath  from  tyma  to  tyma  to  the  nttermoat  profe  of  bia  endeavo'  laboured  not  onelie 
to  repaier  his  cnditte,  and  to  regaine  yo^  Ma^  gracious  favo^  and  good  oppinion,  aa  by 
the  L.  Preaidenta  aeuerall  lettrea  hither  may  appeare,  but  also  by  aome  notable  and  rare  peoe 
ofiervice  to  raze  out  of  yo^  Ma^  remembrance  and  to  remove  from  yo  royall  harto  idl 
thongbte  and  memoriea  of  form'  dialoyaltiea,  and  henceforth  to  be  reputed,  and  to  remayne 
a  man  undoubtedly  unsuspected,  he  hath  in  manifeatacion  of  hia  care  and  diligence  therein, 
and  to  hia  noe  amale  travail  St  ohardgea  surprised  and  token  the  Archtraito'  Jamea  Fits 
Tbo  :  the  late  usurped  Erie  of  Desmond  and  delivered  him  to  the  L.  President  who  hath 
nowe  sent  him  to  yo^  Mat7.  In  consideraoion  wherof,  as  also  of  the  future  services  of  himself 
his  sonnes  and  followers  for  eo«r  he  most  humblie  beseecheth  yo*  sacred  Ma<4^  the  better  to 
fnhable  him  &  them  therunto,  to  grant  of  yo^  princelie  bounty  the  requests  herunto  annexed.'* 

The  requests  were  as  follows: — 

**  The  humble  petidons  and  requeste  of  Edmund  Fits  Gibbon 
aUas  the  Whito  Knight 

*'  1.  Wbear  the  petitioner  standeth  and  dwelleth  in  moot  convenient  place  of  service  and 
Indangeroftheencursionof  the  rebels,  yf  they  pretend  any  ezploite  for  the  Province  of 
Monnater,  he  praietb  some  charge  of  footo  for  his  better  assistance,  the  rather  for  that  he  ia 
assured  to  be  shott  at  by  the  rebells  before  all  other,  for  the  late  service  by  him  corny  tted. 

"  2.  Wheara«  also  he  holdeth  most  of  his  landes  by  seuerall  pattente  fh>m  her  Ka^  and 
aomeparto  by  purchase  from  others^  he  praietb  that  his  surrender  may  be  accepted  by  her 
Bighnea  of  m  hia  saide  landes,  and  to  rehave  the  same  againe  and  bis  chiefe  rente  granted  to 
him  and  his  heires  to  bolde  from  her  Ma^  by  some  reasonable  end  easie  tenure. 

"3.  Whearasalso  the  landes  of  Kinaltallone,  vidz:  Connehie,  Affhecarren,  Bally  Mo- 
Symoo,  Balltnatten,  Ballynoe  and  Knockmorny  and  other  the  landes  forfoited  by  the 
attebdor  of  Jamea  Fitz  Thomas,  are  borderinge  upon  the  Undea  and  possessions  of  the 
Petitioner,  he  praietb  that  the  same  may  be  past  to  him  and  his  heiree  paieing  such  reasonabia 
rent  as  the  saJde  landes  shalbe  extended  unto. 

'*  4.  Wheerae  also  he  and  his  suerties  have  formerlie  encurred  some  forfelton  of  bonds  and 
recognizances  he  praietb  the  remy ttall  therof,  and  of  all  fjnm  and  ameroem^  upon  them  im- 
posted  and  the  arreradgeaof  the  rente  acrued  doe  upon  him  duringe  the  Warra. 

"5.  Whearaa  also  be  obteyned  her  Ma^  former  Iree  for  rsstitucion  of  his  blood  at  the 
next  Parliament,  w«b  hitherto  waa  not  kept ;  he  praiethe  a  renovation  of  the  saida 
lettre8.'M^to^  Papers.) 

The  troubles  attending  the  closing  period  of  Elisabeth's  life  caused  the  White  Knight's 
petition  to  be  put  aside  for  the  time ;  but  soon  after  the  aoceasion  of  Jamea  I.  the  subject 
came  again  before  the  authoritiee ;  and  in  1604,  a  king's  Letter  was  iesned,  directing  the 
restoration  of  Edmund  FitzGibbon  to  his  ancient  blood,  lineage,  and  eetote,  Ice. 
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"  Tb€  king  to  the  Earl  of  DeTonahire  lieatenant.  Bight  trutie :  Upon  oooftdetrntioo 
had,  by  ua  and  our  Privy  Coandll,  of  the  services  done  to  our  late  dear  Sister  and  to  as  by 
Edmond  FitzGibbon  called  the  White  Knighte,  and  in  respects  of  her  favour  intended 
towards  him,  as  expressed  in  her  letters  of  the  12tb  December,  1601 ;  we  reqnire  yon  st 
our  next  Parliament  to  g^ve  order  that  it  be  enacted,  that  said  Edmond,  by  the  name  of 
Edmond  Fitz  John  oge  Gibbon,  alias  Gerrald,  called  the  White  Knight,  be  restored  to  fail 
auncient  bloud  and  lynage,  and  iuhabled  to  make  his  conveyance,  pedigree,  dayme,  by  dia- 
cent,  lineall  or  collateral!,  from  hia  father  deceased  lately  attainted,  and  all  other  his  auncea- 
tors,  for  all  lands,  tenements,  and  beriditaments,  as  if  his  owns  or  his  father's  attainder  had 
never  bene.  And  where  said  Edmond  and  his  suerties  have  forfeited  divers  boodi*,  recx^- 
nizanoesand  fines,  for  want  of  apparaances,  by  reason  of  their  defections  in  their  loyaliie; 
and  where  he  is  indebted  onto  na  for  divers  arrerages  of  rents  dureiog  the  late  wanes;  our 
pleasure  is  that  you  give  order  that  those  bonds,  fines,  and  the  forfectnrea  thereof,  be  re- 
mitted for  ever,without  release  of  all  rents  and  arrerages  due  out  of  each  lands  aa  he  honldeib, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  last  warres  in  Ireland,  till  the  27^  of  June  last. 

**  Moreover  we  are  pleased  to  accept  his  surrender  of  all  such  castles,  mannoci,  laoda, 
tenements,  cheife  rente,  and  aervicea,  as  he  houldeth  by  patent,  or  ought  to  hava  in  right  of 
his  ancestors,  though  belonging  to  ns  by  his  father  s  attainder  or  hia  own  defe^ioiia, 
together  with  such  lands  aa  be  hath  purchased  in  Mounster ;  and  to  regrannte  same  to  him 
and  his  heires,  in  as  ample  manner  as  he  or  his  predecessors  have  injoyed  same.  Thsidbrs 
we  ancthorise  you,  upon  such  surrender,  to  cause  the  premises  soe  surrendered  to  be  re- 
grsunted  to  said  Edmonde  FitzGibbon,  and  his  heires,  in  fee  farme,  for  erer ;  To  bonU 
Ould-Castle-Towne  and  Mitcbeliatowne,  in  the  county  of  Corcke,  by  the  same  asrvioei  ss 
they  are  nowe  helde ;  and  to  bould  the  residue  of  said  landa  in  fres  and  oomnaon  socage 
and  not  in  capita ;  reserving  the  former  rents,  and  for  such  paroeiles  aa  are  not  yet  ii 
charge,  such  rents  as  they  shall  be  rated  at. 

"And  because  said  Edmond  hath  good  scope  of  lande,  and  by  this  onr  faToar  he  b  » 
receive  an  inlargement  of  bia  territoriea  and  amendment  of  hb  eatate,  such  as  may  inhaUa 
him  to  live  in  a  degre  of  honnor ;  wee  have  thought  meete  to  have  him  graced  aitli  tb» 
stile  and  name  of  the  Baron  of  Clangibbon ;  To  bould  to  him  and  the  heires  of  hia  bodw; 
which  our  princdie  intention  wee  require  you  to  oonaider  of  at  the  faext  Pariiameot,  and, 
acdordinge  to  your  allowance  thereof,  to  aee  the  aame  accomplished. 

<*We8tminater,  Julia  7." 
{State  Papers,  Ireland,    Jas.  I.    Pat.  Roll.) 

As  the  first  Parliament  hbid  in  Ireland  by  Jamea  I.,  however,  waa  not  convened  brfoif 
1618,  when  the  White  Knight  and  his  eldest  aon,  Maurice,  were  no  longer  living,  the  pro- 
jectof  conferring  honours  and  rewarda  on  the  chief  of  Clangibbon  fdl  through.  But  even  if 
a  Parliament  had  been  held  during  the  White  Enight*8  lifetime,  the  authorities  in  Ireland 
would  probably  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  carry  out  the  king'a  comnaaods  u  con- 
veyed in  the  foregoing  Letter.  In  the  January  following  the  date  of  the  last  commnnica> 
tion,  we  find  the  White  Knight  writing  thua  (o  the  Lord  Deputy  :— 

Edmund  lUzOibbon  the  WhiU  Knight  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester. 
''Bight  Honourable,  my  very  good  Lord,  my  duty  alwaya  remembered  &c.  Baring 
four  montha  ago  repaired  to  the  late  Lord  Deputy  at  Lexlipp,  delivered  his  Lordabip  there  Hia 
Hajesty'a  gradous  letter  directed  in  my  behalf,  which  bis  Lordahip  then  caused  to  be  enrolled, 
but  yet  deferred  to  grant  me  a  commission  at  that  time  to  inquire  for  His  Majesty  Aicb 
lands,  chief  rents,  services  aiid  hereditaments  mb  could  be  found  to  be  His  Majesty's  in  the 
right  of  my  father  or  any  other  of  my  predecessors,  according  as  the  said  leuer  importetb, 
by  reason  of  the  sickness  then  and  discontinuance  of  the  term ;  as  also  for  that  there  vert 
none  of  His  Majesty's  learned  counael  then  at  Lexlipp,  but  did  write  a  letter  to  the  Lod 
Preddent  in  my  behalf,  and  entered  caveats  in  aeveral  offices,  there  expresdng  His  Majsity't 
said  gradous  pleasure  to  the  end  that  I  might  not  be  prejudiced  in  the  meantime  until  his 
Lordahip  had  by  the  advice  of  some  Hia  Majesty's  learned  counsel,  tbi«  terra  grant  (itf), 
me  that  commiasion ;  and  being  not  able  myaelf  now  to  repair  thither  bdiig  «omewhat 
dckly,  I  have  aent  my  aon  thither,  to  whom  I  humbly  beaeech  your  honourable  Lordshifa 
upon  view  of  His  Majesty's  said  gradous  Letter,  to  grant  out  a  commission  to  inqditac- 
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cording  the  trne  meaoing  and  intent  thereof,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  particalan  of  the  letter 
until  mioe  own  repair  thither  the  next  term,  wherein  I  eftaoons  implore  yoar  honourable 
good  fovour. 

'*Toar  honourable  Lordship'a  most  humble  at  commandment, 

Ed.  Gtbbov." 
''BaOybay,  25  January,  1604.*' 

{SiaU  Papers,  Jas.  I. ;  Bnssell  &  Prendergast'e  Oalend.,  vol.  i.  p-  250.) 

The  services  rendered  to  the  Government  in  the  year  160 1,  and  the  unvarying  profes- 
sions of  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  crown  of  England,  could  not  save  the  White  Knight 
from  the  suspicion  of  being  deficient  in  his  duty  in  1606. 

Writing  to  Salisbury,  after  a  journey  into  Munster  in   that  year.  Sir  John   Dav 
Attorney- General,  in  describing  the  condition  of  the  county  of  Cork,  says,  itUer  alia : — 

**  From  Toughall  we  went  to  Cork  and  dined  by  the  way  with  the  Yisconnt  Barrie  who 
at  his  castle,  at  fianieoourt,  gave  us  civil  and  plentiful  entertainment  When  we  came  to 
Cork  my  Lord  President  having  taken  an  extreme  cold  kept  his  chamber  during  the  time  of 
the  sessions,  but  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  performing  the  service,  there  was  great 
appearance  and  good  attendance  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  county.  There  wero 
present  with  us  the  Lords  Barrie  and  Boche,  The  Bishop  of  Coi^,  the  poor  Lord 
Coarcey,  together  with  the  principal  lords  of  countries,  as  Cormock  McDermot,  and  other  of 
the  MoCarties,  O'Swillivans,  O'Driscolls,  and  Sir  John  Fitz-Edmond  of  the  Geraldines  ; 
only  the  White  Knight  and  his  son  made  default  pretending  himself  to  be  Bi<^,  but  indeed 
be  was  obnoxious  unto  many  challenges,  and  amongst  other  things  he  doubted  lest  he  should 
be  charged  with  relieving  Of  one  Morris  McGibbon  Daff,  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  who  is  now 
a  wood  kern  and  called  a  rebel,  and  so  indeed  it  was  presented  unto  us  by  the  g^and  inquest 
of  the  county." 

And  speaking  of  the  state  of  Limerick,  Davis  remarks : — 

*'  The  gaol  being  cleared,  we  began  to  consider  how  we  could  cut  off  two  notorious 
thieves,  or  as  they  term  them  rebels,  who  with  two  or  three  kern  at  thehr  heels,  did  infest 
the  whole  country.  The  one  Maurice  McGibbon  Duffe,  whom  I  named  before,  the  other 
one  Redmond  Purcell,  whom  they  call  the  Baron  of  Loughmouee  in  the  county  of  Tipperarie ; 
the  former  we  found  to  be  received  and  cherished  for  the  most  part  in  the  White  Knight's 
country :  the  latter  we  understood  chiefly  to  be  relieved  in  the  country  of  Arra  upon  the 
borders  of  Thomond  and  Tipperary  by  Sir  Tirlagh  O'Brien  and  his  sons,  which  Sir  Tirlagh 
is  brother  to  the  Bishop  of  Killalowe,  natural  Lord  of  Arra  and  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Thomond 
by  his  mother's  side.  We  first  called  the  White  Knight  and  his  son  whom  by  special  com- 
mandment we  sent  for  to  Limerick  and  charged  them  with  the  relieving  of  the  traitor 
McGibbon.  They  protested  the  contrary  and  vowed  their  uttermost  endeavours  to  bring 
htm  to  justice,  Notwithstanding,  we  thought  it  good  to  commit  them  both,  for  then  we 
knew  their  kinsmen,  tenants,  and  followers,  would  use  all  possible  means  to  get  the  traitors, 
to  procure  the  liberty  of  their  chief  lords. 

"  Howbeit  the  White  Knight,  with  importunity  and  vows  of  service,  did  prevail  so  far  witL 
my  Lord  President  that  he  got  licence  to  return  to  his  country  for  one  month,  and  if  in  that 
time  he  performed  no  service  upon  the  rebels,  himself  and  his  son  should  render  themselves 
to  my  Ix)rd  president  to  be  punished  or  restrained  as  his  Lordship  should  think  meet. 
Fo^  Sir  Tirlagh  O'Brien  and  his  sons,  we  had  once  resolved  to  take  bonds  of  them  for  their 
appearance  at  the  next  sessions,  because  the  proofs  against  them  were  not  direct  and 
clear ;  but  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Killalow,  his  own  brother,  accusing  him  and  his  sons 
as  relievers  and  familiar  companions  of  Bedmond  Purcell,  after  our  departure  from  Limerick 
towards  Cashell  committed  them  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Limerick.  Whereupon  this 
effect  did  follow:  Purcell,  not  daring  to  trust  the  inhabitants  of  Arra,  among  whom  he 
was  wont  to  lurk,  fearing  they  would  seek  his  head  to  redeem  Sir  TirUghe's  liberty,  retired 
to  the  county  of  Limerick,  where  one  Morioe  Hurley  drew  him  into  a  castle  of  his,  and 
brought  some  of  my  Lord  President's  soldiers  upon  him,  who,  killing  one  or  two  of  his 
kern,  took  Purcell  himself  alive  and  broughlt  him  to  the  President  since  the  end  of  our 
circuit,  so  that  now  we  hear  he  is  executed  by  martial  law.  As  for  Morice  McGibbon, 
the  like  must  needs  befall  him,  shortly,  for  there  are  so  many  snares  laid  to  entrap  him, 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  escape."  {StcUe  Papers,  Inclosure  in  Letter  from 
Davis  to  Salisbury,  4  May,  1606.) 

4th  ssb.  vou  I.  4  Z 
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liaitfice  Dabh  Fitz€Kbbon  appaBn  to  have  eladod,  for  some  moaUu  at  leitt,  the 
"sum  laid  to  tatnp  bin  "  by  the  brutal  and  rdentlcM  Broaiiker,  Freadeot  of  MudsUTi 
who,  writing  to  the  authorities,  In  Sept,  1606,  sUtes  that  he  *'  has  executed  naay  fat 
ones  for  relieving  Morriee  MoQibbon  and  other  traitorB,  and  haa  nfmed  almost  £1,000  to 
reprieve  them,  but  he  says,  Jiai  lex.  The  Judges,"  be  adds,  "are  almostweaiyof  bis 
company,  seeing  he  diaappomU  their  harvest"    {State  Papav^  Ireland,  Jas.  L) 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  White  Knight  Edmond'wtthont  hetrs  male,*  a  detmninei! 
attempt  was  made  by  some  of  the  Scotch  minions  of  James  L  to  secure  his  lands  for  ooe  cf 
their  number,  named  Sir  Patrick  Hurray,  one  of  the  King's  Privy  Chamber.  A  Eiog's 
letter  was  issued  to  the  Irish  Government  in  1612  (dated  June  2),  directing  a  gnnt  ia 
reversion  to  Sir  Patrick  Murray  of  '*  the  lands  of  the  White  Knight  now  dead,  and  of 
whom  there  is  but  one  heir  male  inheritable."  [This  statement  is  not  correct,  ss  the  last 
heir  male,  Maurice  Oge,  had  died  on  the  previoos  80th  of  Apnl.  See  p.  712].  In  Se^ 
tember  f<^wing  came  a  fresh  command  from  the  king,  directing  an  abaolute  gnat  to  be 
made  to  hia  tavoorit^,  in  the  following  terms : — 

I**  Jamea  Bex.  By  the  kmg.  Bight  trustie  and  welbeloved  wee  grete  you  ircU  lad 
lett  yon  to  witt  that  wheras  in  the  tyme  of  the  Baigne  of  our  late  dear  Sistv  Qoeeae 
Elizabeth  a  gentleman  named  Edmondf  filz  Gibbon  comonly  called  the  white  knigtit  is  die 
pioyinoe  of  Monster  in  that  our  Bealme  of  Ireland  was  attainted  of  high  treasoB,  ukatij 
all  soeb  mannors  caatles  landa  ten'ta  rente  services  and  hereditamte  wherof  the  sud  vfakt 
knight  waa  seised  in  nae  or  possession  escheated  &  came  to  our  late  dean  Sister  ia  nght  of 
her  Crowns,  &  wheras  afterwards  our  said  late  deare  Sister  by  lettcsa  patents  vnier  &t 
greate  scale  did  graunt  unto  the  said  fitz  Gibbon  &  to  the  heirea  males  of  his  bod&  tki 
rav'cioninour  Orowne  of  div'a  manners  castles  lands  tenets  heieditam^  within  oawit 
Bealme.  And  wheias  the  white  knight  is  nowe  deade  without  hares  males  by  wboM  dtitk 
without  yssue  male  the  said  mannors  lands  castles  &  hereditam^  are  rev'ted  &  oome  w» 
na,  wee  are  gratiously  pleased  att  the  humble  suite  of  our  welbeloved  sevaunt  Sir  Patrick 
Murray  knight  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  .Privy  Chamber  and  in  oonsideruoD  of  ba 
longe  &  faithfhll  service  don  unto  us  to  bestowe  the  same  on  him  And  doe  tiieareforeheRbj 
require  &  authorize  youe  to  make  a  graunt  or  graunts  by  lettres  patents  under  the  greite 
scale  of  that  our  Bealme  from  us  our  heires  and  successors  in  due  forme  of  lawe  I7  tiie 
advice  of  some  of  our  learned  councell  there  unto  the  said  Sir  Patrick  Murray  hli  haie 
&  assignee  for  ev*  in  flee  farme  without  fine,  of  all  such  mannors  castles  lands  tflKmoits 
rents  services  rectories  tithes  and  hereditaments  with  all  the  rights  members  &  app'ta' 
whatsoev*  wherof  the  said  white  knight  was  seized  of  any  Estate  of  inheritance  in  i»e  cr 
possession  att  the  tyme  of  his  attainder  ^inge  nut  formly  mencioned  to  be  gnooted  by 
fettres  patents  to  any  other  p*80n.  And  of  our  rev'con  and  rev'cons  remainderand  remaioden 
&  of  an  other  our  Estate  Right  title  &  interest  therein,  together  with  all  the  meane  p'otts 
thereof  since  the  death  of  the  said  whit  knight  without  heires  males.  To  have  &  to  bold  aS 
the  said  mannors  &  p'misses  unto  the  said  Sir  Patrick  Murray  hia  heires  and  asagnes  fx 
ev'  from  &  imediatly  after  such  tyme  as  the  said  manuord  castles  lands  hereditameotd  k 
p'misses  arc  rev'ted  &  come  unto  us  by  the  surrender  forfeiture  or  other  determynadoa  of 
the  above  menc'oned  estate  tayle  or  otherwise  howsoev*.  To  be  holden  of  us  our  heires  i 
successors  by  such  rents  composicions  tenors  &  services  as  now  are  answered  unto  ua  for  tke 
same.  And  our  further  pleasure  ys  for  the  better  accomplishm^  of  our  intencon  beano,  Aod 


•  The  death  of  the  IsJit  heir  nude,  the  poor  hand  is  upon  that  house,  and  BOielr  tbetodi 

eickly  boy  Maurioe  Oge  (ion  of  Maurice  son  of  will  revert  to  the  Crown,  for  tbere  ii  batcw 

Edmond),  was  cloaely  watched  by  the  head  of  more  boy  in  the  succession.    [C]ucbeati3>  te^ 

the  Iriah  Ghyremment,  who  had  fixed  his  eyes  mit8  a  carious  mistake  here,  for  the  gnndehiu 

on  the  rich  possessions  to  whioih  the  youth  had  refened  to  was  the  only  l^ttmate  mil*  ^ 

been  bom.    Before  the  father  and  gtandfatlier  oendant  of  Edmond  FiUgibbon  alive  in  1^ 

of  Maurice  Oge  had  been  two  months  dead,  the  If  they  do,  they  are  worth  aeekizig  after,  and  it 

rumour  had  spread  that  he  also  had  been  ga-  (Chichester)  would  become  a  suitor  for  ttaeai 

thered  to  his  anoestors,  whereupon  the  Lord  Frays  him  to  take  some  tixaeto  aoqoaint  w 

Deputy,   Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  immediately  Lord  Trooeurer  with  as  mach."— BiukU  «» 

puts  an  agent  of  his  in  motion  to  press  his  TrwidQTfaaVB  Calendar  0/ State  Paptn,J»J- 

claim  for  the  estates.    Writing  to  Six  James  t  This  must  be  a  mistake.   Edmund's  atacr, 

Parrot,   from  Dublin,   <m  June  15,  1608,  Sir  John,  was soxely  meant, for  Sdmesd  visb^ 

Arthur  Chichester  states  that  he  had  "  heard  attainted  (howereor  he  may  have  dasarvadit^ 

yesternight  that  the  Wliite  Knight'sgraadchild,  whei:eaa  bis  fiEkther  was. 
who  was  a  ward,  is  dead  i  if  it  be  so,  God's  heavy 
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\  doe  hearby  raqoire  &  amtboriie  yoa  by  like  edvioe  of  some  of  our  leuned  oovnoall 
tlieie,  by  lettres  patents  under  the  greate  seale  of  that  our  Bealiiie  to  eraale  tAe  said  Sir 
Patricke  Murray  k  his  heiiea  free  denizens  in  that  onr  kingdome  &  fovrthwith  to  direct 
O  omissions  to  fitt  p'sons  for  the  findinge  out  the  said  mannon  &  p'misses  and  our  tytle 
tbeninto,  to  ir<^  the  said  white  knight's  heire  general!  Sc  snch  women  as  may  p'tend  to  have 
tytle  of  dower  or  joyntnre  to  any  the  p*misses  may  with  their  learned  conncell  nppon 
reasonable  waminge  be  called  theronto,  to  the  end  their  sey'all  rights  &  titles  may  appeare 
Ac  bee  retomed  by  the  aaid  Comiasions,  &  nppon  retome  therof  to  make  a  graont  of  the 
p'xnines  unto  the  said  Sir  Patrick  Murray  &  his  heires  as  aforesaid.  And  these  our  lettres 
notwithatsndinge  any  want  or  omis«ion  of  words  that  weare  meete  to  bee  incerted  herein 
misrecitall  misnameinge  or  other  defect  slialbe  as  well  to  you  our  now  Deputy  as  to  any 
other  Deputy  or  head  gou'nor  or  gou'nors  of  that  our  Realme  for  the  tyme  beinge  &  unto 
you  onr  now  Chauncellor  or  to  any  other  Chauncenor  or  keeper  of  onr  greate  seale  of  that 
our  said  Realme  likwiae  for  the  tyme  beinge  and  to  all  other  officers  &  ministers  to  whome 
y  t  may  appertayne  &  ev'y  of  them  sufficient  warrant  and  dischardge  in  that  behalf.  Given 
under  our  signet  at  our  honor  of  Hampton  Conrt  the  last  day  of  September  in  the  tenth 
yeare  of  our  Raigne  of  EngUnd  ffraunce  &  Ireland,  &  of  Scotland  the  sixe  and  fortieth. 

»•  To  our  right  trustie  &  welbeloved  Sir  Arthure  Chichester  knight  our  Deputy  of  our 
Xtealme  of  Ireland  &  to  our  chauncellor  ther  now  beinge  and  to  any  other  Deputy  or  Oheife 
Governor  chauncellor  or  keeper  of  the  greate  seale  that  heareafter  for  the  tyme  shalbe  & 
to  all  other  our  officeres  &  ministers  ther  to  whom  it  shall  or  may  appertayne. 

'*  Memorand'  quod  decimo  quarto  die  Octobris  Anno  d'ni  miUedmo  sexcentesimo  duo 
decimo  Patric*  Murray  mil*  venit  in  Canc*^  D'ni  Regis  Regni  sui  hib'nie  et  petiit  Tras 
supradict',  Irrotular',  ad  cujus  requlsicon'  IrrotMantur  de  verbo  in  vcrbu*  prout  superius." 

The  Ooramission  directed  to  be  issoed  by  the  foregoing  letter  waa  iasned  in  the  month 
of  December  foUowing,  and  was  in  these  words :— 

"  Arthur  Chichester. 

<*  By  the  Lo.  Depntie.  Forasmuch  as  his  Ma^i*  Is  gradousHe  pleased 
to  grannt  unto  S'  Patrick  Murray  knight  and  his  heires  all  such  mann^zs  castles  lands 
tenem**  &  hereditam^  as  escheated  or  came  to  the  orowne  by  the  attainture  of  John 
FitzGerald  in  his  lifetime  called  the  White  Knight,  and  for  that  the  certaSatle  of  the  snd 
manners  and  other  the  premisses  are  not  yet  knowne,  These  are  therefore  straltlie  to  will 
and  require  you  and  every  of  yon  to  whome  It  shall  or  may  appertain*  to  foreee  and  take 
order  that  no  lands  &o  whatsoever  lying  within  the  counties  of  Jtimerkk,  Corke,  Tlppeiwiey 
the  Liberties  of  Tipperarie,  and  Wat«rford,  or  eytber  of  them,  which  are  or  alt  any  time 
were  paredl  or  within  the  territorie  or  countrie  caHed  the  White  Knight's  conntrie  or 
Clangibbons,  be  passed  in  anie  lettres  pattents  to  anie  person  or  persons  whatsoever  nntiH 
the  nCorne  of  the  said  S'  Patrick  Murrey  out  of  Engluid,  or  upon  his  loi^  stay  other 
directions  be  therein  given.  Hereof  you  may  not  fkile  as  you  will  annswere  to  Sm  contraiie. 
Given  at  Chichester  House,  the  3nd  of  Decembr  1612. 

'*  To  his  ma^  learned  Conncell,  the  Surveyor,  Auditor,  the  Clerke  of  the  Har.aper  and 
to  every  of  them.  And  to  all  other  his  ma^  officers  mynisters  and  loving  subjects  whome 
the  same  shall  or  may  conceme." 

On  the  return  of  the  Commission  a  regnlar  grant  was  made  to  Sir  Patrick  Morray,  at 
a  rent  of  £40  Irish,  of  snch  lands  belonging  to  the  late  White  Knight  as  the  Commissioners 
considered  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown.    The  grant  was  In  the  following  terms : — 

*'  Jacobus  &c  &c.  Sciatis  quod  nos  tam  pro  et  in  consideratione  boni  veri  et  flddis  et 
acceptabilis  servicii  per  dilectum  servientem  nostrum  Patridum  Mnrry  milit'  ordinis  de  ie 
Bath  ac  un*  gener'  privat*  earner*  nostr'  nobis  antehac  multlpllciter  prestlt'  et  impens*  ae 
imposter'  impendend*  qnam  pro  diversis  aliis  cansis  et  oonsiderationibus  nobis  specialiter 
moventibus,  de  gratia  &c  Ac  &c  secundum  Intencionem  et  effectnm  quarundam  Hterarum 
nostrarum  menu  nostra  propria  signatamm  et  sob  signeto  noetro  dat'  apod*  Westm'  decime 
septimo  die  Junii  anno  regni  nostri  Anglie  Francie  et  Hibemie  so  et  Sootle  zlvi«,  et 
nunc  in  rotulis  cancellar'  uostre  diet*  regni  nostri  Hibernie  Irrotulat',  Dedimus  et  concessi- 
mus,  ac  per  presentee  pro  nobis  heredibus  et  successor'  nostris  damns  et  concedimus  prefato 
Patricio  Murray  mQit'  in  Re^no  nostro  nat'  sen  oriund',  seu  quocnnque  alio  nomine  cogno- 
mine  sive  addicione  stat*  grad^  dve  loci  conseaiur  vocetur  sen  cognoscatur,  Quod  ipse  sit 
indigena  et  ligeus  nostr'  ac  hered'  et  successor'  nostr*  Regni  nostri  Hibemie,  Ac  quod 
heredes  sui  sint  et  erunt  Ilgei  nostii  ac  hered*  et  successor^  nostror*.  Ac  quod  tam  ipse  quam 
hered*  sui  in  omnibus  tractentur  reputentur  teneantor  habeanmr  et  gubementnr  tamque 
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fldel'  ligei  nostri  infra  pcediet'  ngirain  noBtrum  Hibemie  orinnd'.  Et  quod  ipse  et  bendes 
sni  omneB  et  omaiinod*  aocioues  &c* 

*'  Ac  ulterios  de  consimili  gratia  &c  &c,  damas  et  ooncedimiu  et  oonfirmamos  prefat' 
Patritio  Murray  mil'  et  Domine  EUzabethe  uxori  ejus  centum  et  decern  acras  terr*  airaUI 
que  ex^dunt  viz.,  in  vill*  et  campis  de  Keilballyredmond  alias  Balliremon  et  Balliphillip, 
triginta  acr*  terr'  arr*,  triginta  acr*  subbosd  bogg  et  mor*,  ac  etiam  vill'  de  BalljTiatT  ali& 
Ballivestin,  Kildariry  ^alias  Killadiriy)  et  Killmochully  alias  Killmacally,  eontioen'pef 
estimadon'  trigint'  acr  terr'  arr'  et  vigint'  acr'  pastur'  et  mor'  cum  pertin*  in  com'  Corcke. 
Ac  etiam  Till'  et  ten^  de  Kilclouy  continen'  per  estimacion  centum  et   vigint^  acr'  ten 

cum  pertinen'  in  Oom^  Cork  pred'.    Ac  etiam  vill'  et  terr'  de  Rallieno^han  a 

le  Scarte  alias  Scartballyenoghan,  continen'  .  .  .  centum  et  octogint',  acr'  terr'  arr'  ei 
pastui*  com  pertinen' .  •  •  Ac  etiam  viQl'  et  terr'  de  Pollardston  juxia  Brigovne  con- 
tinen'   .   .   .   yigint'  acr'  terr'  arr'  pastur' Ac  etiam  vill'  et  terr'  de  K&l- 

glasse in  com'  Corcko  pred'.     Ac  etiam  vill'  et  terr'   de  BalliDegrenj  et 

Jamestowne  ....  in  com'  Limerick  .  •  .  vill'  et  terr'  de  Eearfaowgarrore  aTuij 
Charrowgarruffe  jnxta  Killmallock  ...  in  com'  Limerick  pred*.  Ac  etiam  castr'  de 
Courtaruddery  cum  pertin'  ac  scit'  circuit'  ambit'  et  precinct'  ejusdem  castr',  ac  vigint'ta^ 
terr'  et  octodecem  aor*  pastur'  in  vill'  et  campis  de  Courternddery  prope  Kiimalock  in  coo' 
pred'.  Ac  etiam  un'  molend'  aquatic'  et  tertiam  partem  un'  molind'  aquatic'  super  nmJ' 
de  Kiimalock  in  com'  Limerick  pred'.  Ac  etiam  .  .  un'  camcat'  terr'  .  .  in  vilT 
et  campis  de  Garrintwony  alias  Garranthwoony  in  com'  pred'.  Ac  etiam  vill'  et  tetr'ik 
Bathniwitagh  alias  Baynewitagh,  .  .  .  Ballinwilagh  alias  Ballinwillie,  cum  perdo'^ 
com'  pred'.  Ac  etiam  ....  Ballincarrowne  .  .  .  Kilchoan  alias  Ballmclioso  .  ■ 
Bathpbilip  .  .  .  Cleehagh  alias  Cluahagb  ...  in  com'  pred'.  Ac  etiam  psn'  oA 
de  Balleboy  que  extendit  in  vill'  de  Ballyboy  et  Ballidamsher  ....  inzta  tOI'  if 
Balliboy  pred'  in  com'  TipDerary.  Ac  etiam  vill'  et  terr*  de  Kdicarrowny  aliai  Kai- 
earownagh,    Adridaobarrick    alias    Dirraghcarriok,  et    Cranogbton    alias  Crooaghdiit 

in  com'  Tlpperary.    Ac  etiam  vill'  et  terr'  de  Ooolenetallagb  alias  Calteli|k- 

...  Ac  etiam  paroeil*  terr'  cum  pertin'  vocat'  Garrinruddery  in  Kilmallod[,  .  .  •  • 
viU'  et  terr'  de  CessyraghmeaDagb  cum  pertin'  in  com'  llpperaiy.    Ac  etiam  vflT  et  terr 

de  Knoekabanm  enm  pertin'  in  com'  Tipperary  pred' Teneod'  et  giideod' 

omnia  et  singnla  premiss'  superius  per  p'sentes  p'concess'  eum  suis  pertin'  univerB*,  MCMa 
revercionem  et  revereiones  Ac,  p'fat'  Patric'  Murrie  mil'  et  Elizabethe  uxor*  ejus <t  bend] 
Pat'  Murry  de  corpora  p'fat'  domine  Eliz'  procreat  et  procreand,'  et  pro  deftc'  tal'  heiwi' 
remaner' Inde  rectis  hered'  p'£at'  Patric'  Muriy  imperpet'.  Tenend'  de  nobis  bend" 
suooessor'  nostris  in  capita  per  servitium  militar',  viz.,  per  servidam  vicesime  partis  'an 
feod'  milit'  quando  scutagium  corrit  in  dicto  regno  nostro  Hibemie.  Beddeod'  simaitB 
&c.  &c  &G.  &c  &c 

'*  In  cujns  rei  teetimon'  has  litteras  nostras  fieri  fecimus  patentee.  Teste  pnfif» 
depntato  noatro  apud  Dublin  dedmo  nono  die  Deoembris  anno  Begni  nostri  Anglie  FruKti 
et  Hibemie  dedmo  tertio  et  Scotte  quadragesimo  nono."  (Anditor-Genenl'a  Ehiry-Bct^ 
vol.n.  B.Jas.  L) 

But  the  intrigues  of  Sir  Patrick  Murray's  friends  in  England  and  Ireland  oo  bisbefajif 
proved  of  no  avail.  The  Patent  issued  to  him  in  pursuance  of  the  repeated  comnunitto^ 
King  James  I.,  though  enrolled  in  Chancery,  with  all  due  formalities,  turned  out  to  be  of  b« 
effect,  and  the  lands  which  it  purported  to  grant  to  Sir  Patrick  Murray  and  bis  beirs  for 
ever  were  granted  in  1618,  amongst  other  lands,  to  Sir  William  Fenton,  kn^  and  !)«»< 
Margaret  Fenton,  his  wife,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  White  Knight  Edmood.  It  ii  ^ 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  nullification  of  Murray's  Patent,  and  the  subseqoeot  grut 
to  Fenton  and  his  wiff^  were  procured  through  the  powerful  influence  of  Sir  Ricbard  Boyi^ 
(then  Lord  Boyie,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Cork),  who  was  married  to  the  sister  of  ^ 
Wm.  Fenton.  Dt  this  new  grant,  the  foUowmg  lands  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  limenii 
and  Tipperary,  formerly  part  of  the  extensive  estate  of  the  White  EnigbtSt  vara  gnu^ 
to  Sir  William  and  Dame  Margaret  Fenton,  viz. : — 

In  THE  CouHTY  OF  CoRX.— Old- Cast letown,  otherwise  Ballytancaalane,  Callofaf^ 
more.  Callonaghegg,  Ardska,  Bnllinknockane,  Baliogillroe,  Enodcenriss)',  Skenecoosr?, 
and  Kynelyneigh  ;  Michellston,  otherwise  Ballyvisteale,  Eilloghlan,  otbervise  Kilidon^ 
Ian,  [with  some  other  aiiaa  names],  Coolemugilloceddo  and  Eillecoghlan.  BaUymtriectf. 
otherwise  Marahallstowne  or  Lisnoloman,  Curragfagarran,  otherwise  CurraghgoniD, 
Balliurwano  \  Ball  nkokie»   Gortbuiy,    Qoraeceragh,  Eillmoore,    Knockybeaiiiiv,  Kii-' 
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akenagli,  Uasylenee,  Littbwy,  Tiillyoranane,  Gnrreighmynepeakie,  Dirrjnoale,  lissarvoe, 
OorteaskMgh,  Koocluuienymaraff,  the  two  Gwnygamifik,  and  Attenoole,  Cairaghgoram, 
Bf  anhallstowne,  Ardskeagh  otherwise  Fanyskeath,  Castle  Garraninmddery  and  Bal- 
linlop,  Balfinbuoly,  Sathglassane  Ardskeagh,  Rathphillip,  Ardskeagh,  Brigowane  ;  Clon- 
loghs,  the  two  Clonees,  the  two  Clonecarberiee,  Gartenengrane,  Bansagh  knockagh, 
GoTtneleacky,  Classewency,  Bannyard,  Glasasspoll,  and  FeneneyTe,.a]l  being  parcel  of 
Brigowane ;  Aghaliske,  Colegowyn,  Garrywalsby,  Killdrony,  Carrowgaarriff,^Ballyarthure, 
Badychallo,  Gartinytarriff,  Garranrnabellagh,  Oarraghaneleagha,  Gortrno,  Killecbloick, 
Cloghlefoney  otherwise  Ck>gblemone,  Ballynechoola,  Skartlefune,  Gajrycronine  or  Gar- 
rycbromio,  and  Kneokardmare,  Garryblenesyry,  Parkenynane,  Ldmofdin,  and  Sbanvally- 
more,  Knockanivin,  Corrieghnie,  Tobberengaun,  Traharlogh,  Correighniehanekarde, 
Monere,  Labbymolagga,  Toorelegan,  Monenenchroine,  or  Monenechroine,  Ballingarran, 
Ballinwillin. 

LxMBBicK  Oo. — Derranstowne,  otherwise  Ballyderonty,  Carrignebonagh,  otherwise 
Ciirraglinebonagh,  Bealaneneshagb,  Knockanecrne,  Ballynavig,  Garrincattigan,  Bally- 
oormuck,  Teanagh,  and  Clarene,  Corbally,  Kilkeally,  Knocktorryn,  and  Kilkeallan; 
Elllveheny,  otherwise  ELillveny,  Bally aatonny,  KUlstealla,  Breackvane,  Comane,  or 
Coinane,  Ballyhemekeene,  Glancarrane,  Glancundony,  Cahamremane,  Ballenlondra, 
Cnllan,  otherwise  Callan,  Gullanbegg,  Rahcony,  Carrihinetinell,  Spltell  otherwise  Spidiall, 
KUlinecronive,  Ballinphratty,  Bally neleackin,  Corraghballyfaskin,  Ballywrin,  Ballyduff, 
Coiragfatork,  Cloosard,  Gronaghtie,  IllimewrODy,  GlanuaghiUsy,  OUort,  otherwise 
OUworth,  Gortcloydoff,  Gortnecnish,  Gortenollort,  GortenthomasHlowne,  Gortenkeam, 
Gtarrykeale,  Killveg,  Garrinyoskally,  and  Curraghmebin,  otherwise  Gurraghmablin ;  the 
castle  town  and  lands  of  Ballygibbon  and  Ardnegillenagh,  Ballenscally,  BallenwriDy, 
Cosh,  otherwise  Cork,  Ballencarry,  Ilanbwy,  Baoly,  otherwise  Bowly  or  Bewly,  Balle- 
Stephen,  otherwise  Stephenstowne,  Ballenehinchy,  otherwise  Ballenehinshy,  Graigpadden 
otherwise  Grangepadden,  Raas,  and  Ardpatrick,  BallenvistaUendowne  and  Glannehagelsy, 
Cloghtackee,  Wahall,  Cosh,  Adsellog,  Towrelangan,  Clonmomishen,  Ballenfeyne, 
Gortetoore,  Gortcloynecoorde,  Ballemartin,  Tyremor,  BalUneplay,  Tonregar,  Gortmore, 
and  Baltigha,  otherwise  Davidstowne. 

TipPSRART  Co. — Bally  learn,  otherwise  Williamstowue,  Gartingillogonan,  Gurtisbell 
or  Gortisheale,  Coolediny,  Shanrahan,  Coolenegellshy,  Curraghkeile,  Lisnecoolene,  the 
Bridge,  otherwise  Drehld,  or  the  Bridge  of  Owentarr,  Lissfuntion,  Ballynecantreene, 
Rosdevane,  Farrynedeary,  Ballirvoirk,  Cooleshoddan,  ShauvallphoUy,  Ballino,  Kosne- 
cheoms,  Mantane-Muckenagh,  Montanevaddery,  Cnllonagh,  Lissenard,  Curragbfantion, 
GamghnecooletoUogh,  or  CarraganeculletoUogh,  Newcastle,  otherwise  Cashlanow,  Glan- 
nagbonagh,  otherwise  Glanacbano  or  Garryndoona,  Newgurtin,  otherwise  Gurtin  or  the 
Gartins,  Newcastle,  Barrabny,  Coolegaranemoe,  Garrighanry,  Glanagowlane,  Carrig- 
visteale,  Bealanporan,  Garranballenvee,  Dramruo,  Carragbrahine  or  Carraghrahine  and 
Lyrefune,  otherwise  lieron  or  Lyron,  Newcastle,  Glauaghonagh,  and  Gartm ;  Ballibwy, 
GarranmoCaddow,  otherwise  Garranvickaddock  or  Garranroocaddy,  Lissy very,  Farrene- 
woody,  Tergoram, 

Cork  aud  Tipperart  Go's.  ;  or  one  of  them. — Curragh-Iway,  otherwise  Curragh- 
Ivo,  or  Curragb-lTuoa,  or  Curragh-Iwo,  KilJcoUdagh  and  Skehenerehey  or  Skenereby, 
Gortneboule,  Ardglare,  Curraghmore,  Coolefrevane,  Monegrangyne,  Cappa  and  Breaks, 
Gortroe,  Kilegowne,  lEUlltankyne  Garramea  and  Cnrryleagh. 

The  foregoing  lands,  which  in  the  Letters  Patents  are  stated  to  have  been  in  the  seisin 
of  Edmond,  or  Morris  Oge  McQibbon  at  the  time  of  their  death,  and  "did  or  ought  to 
descend  as  of  inheritance  to  the  same  Dame  Margaret,"  were  granted  to  Dame  Margaret 
and  ber  husband,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  They  were  also  divided  into  three 
Manors  (Mitchelstown  in  Cork,  Newcastle  in  Tipperary,  and  Derrantstown  in  Limerick, 
with  power  to  the  grantees  to  hold  the  osual  fairs,  markets,  and  manorial  courts. 

Page  613,  line  33.    Services  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  dayes. 

The  conduct  of  the  White  Knight  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone  and  his  invasion  of  Munster  was  characterised  by  something  more  than  incon- 
sistency. Closely  watched  as  be  was  by  the  Lord  President  of  Munster  and  his  active 
spies,  Edmond  Fitzgibbon  required,  no  doubt,  to  be  on  his  guard;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  faithfully  promised  to  johi  the  Earl,  and  afterwards  held  aloof  from  all 
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cmnpUdty  in  Um  mcrremmt  whiish  tndsd  m  diMibraaaly  for  Tytoos  at  the  battle  of 
Kinaate*    On  thU  subjwst  tha  foUowing  kiter  is  aa  carioM  m  it  is  impartaat»— 

O'NeUl  to  the  WhiU  Knigki. 

•*Qod  be  vU'  yon  Wliita  Kniglit. 

*0n  the  XV  of  Apriil  1690»  we  have  raoeaTed  yor  letters  wih  honor  andgreate 
tbanckes  for  yor  aerrioe:  For  every  Lord  and  gentleman  that  went  forthe  in  this  action 
of  the  nobility  of  Manster  for  tbeire  Goaadencea  and  inheritance  we  are  to  maintayne  every 
of  them  w^  indifEBrancie  in  hia  owne  right  and  poaaeaaiona,  and  theare  ianot  one  of  all  those 
gentiemeo  (the  Earl  of  Deamond'a  honor  only  excepted)  a  man  in  whom  we  repoae  more  hope 
then  in  yor  self.  And  therefore  we  ¥rUbe  yonra  (by  Ooda  healp)  w^  all  the  aaaiatanoe  and  healp 
of  all  thoae  of  this  Realme  of  Ireland  asvdlbe  advised  by  na.  And  such  other  as  have  remayned 
aa  heretikea  and  adamatikea  beleeving  the  atinging  and  nnoonatant  words  and  speadio 
of  Engllahmen  not  moved  hy  theire  conadenoea  or  beleefe,  shall  not  (w  Gods  will) 
obteyne  victorie  or  good  attoeeaae  in  thia  action.  And  if  we  the  Catholieks  shalbe  the 
atrongw  (as  we  think  we  abalbe)  tbeire  children  and  allianeea  shall  not  anoceede  them  ia 
poaaeaaing  of  theire  lands  or  livings.  Aa  you  have  written  onto  us  that  we  should  repayre 
Westward,  yon  may  understand  that  before  the  recey te  of  yor  letter  we  were  owre  aeivs  of 
porpoee  to  goo  Weatward  about  certayne  occaaiona  aa  also  to  defend  the  good  people  of 
Munster  and  wtb  all  to  oompell  such  aa  remayned  wtk  in  eayther  w^  theire  coosant  or 
agaynat  theire  conaeot  to  enter  into  warr.  We  are  farr  the  more  willing  to  repayre  West- 
ward for  yor  counaayle  aent  unto  ua  to  goe  Westward.  And  we  have  putt  in  now  three  w 
foure  thouaand  habfemen  at  or  own  chargea  beaide  anch  that  we  have  pott  in 

upon  the  LI*  and  gentleoaen  that  belooge  unto  owre  aelvs,  to  accomplish  that  jomie  in  the 
name  of  God.  And  notw  aUndrog  that  the  Earle  of  Eaaex  wtii  a  number  of  the  QueeEis' 
foroea  are  now  comming  into  L^land  we  doe  expect  that  the  Englishmen  in  England  shalbe 
so  tronbled  and  molested  thia  aommer  and  in  such  sort  aa  thia  Sand  of  Ireland  shalbe  st 
owre  directioD  and  counaayle  (as  Iriahmen)  and  admit  those  armes  and  forces  doe  cobu  ve 
under  take  (wti>  God's  will)  to  Defend  so  much  as  we  have  In  owre  hands  of  this  land  of 
Ireland  agaynat  them.  And  for  ao  much  aa  they  have  or  anch  aa  take  thdre  part:  We 
will  apoyle  and  marr  all  out  of  the  Cityea  and  Post  Townaa.  Wishing  yon  to  be  of  good 
comfort,  and  to  underatand  that  we  will  end  the  good  enterprise  you  have  taken  in  hand. 
And  if  thdre  happen  not  some  greate  mischaunoe  or  trouble  unto  us  or  some  thing  dse 
more  than  we  see  as  yeat,  We  wilbe  w^k  you  about  May  next  w^k  QtMis  healpe.  And  m 
are  making  owre  best  provision  and  utiermoat  hast  to  performe  that  jonmie  in  the  name 
of  God.  We  have  sent  owre  attumie  unto  yon  Westward  w^  owre  news  before  owre  selva. 
As  for  those  hiw  men  you  souglu  for  you  shall  have  them  or  a  stronger  compagny  about 
that  tyme.  And  you  may  understand  yo'  aelvs  that  we  are  readdy  to  aend  you  auoh  healp 
of  men  and  munition  as  we  are  able.  And  we  understand  that  yor  land  and  cnntrie  iashott 
at  betwixt  all  the  townea  and  garriaona  In  thoae  parte.  And  that  you  are  yor  self  the  best 
Warrant  and  strongest  gapp  for  warr  of  all  those  that  are  Westward  (the  Earle  of  Beamoods 
Honor  excepted).  And  that  we  are  most  willing  (wtk  Qt>ds  will)  to  be  yours  moat  assaral 
in  cottdderation  thereof  above  a  number  of  others :  Aa  for  the  powder  and  leade  whereof 
yon  apeake,  theare  *are  boates  and  shipping  from  ns  in  Scotland  that  were  sent  to  bring 
store  of  powder  and  leade  which  are  not  to  come  till  about  May  next  and  when  they  doe 
come  you  shall  not  bee  forgotten  of  that  they  shall  bring.  At  Logh  Buaghane  on  the 

xviJth:ofAprim599. 

"O  Nan*" 

Page  614,  line  17,  '*  Killmalloek  and  there  lye  in  theire  owne  tomhe^ 

The  plan  of  the  Dominican  Abbey  of  Kilmallock,  here  given,  shows  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  church  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cbiater  and  domeatic  buildings 
remain.  Of  these  the  church  is  the  most  andent ;  the  choir  is  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  presents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  an  Early  English  windov 
in  existence;  the  engraving  annexed  gives  some  idea  of  its  chaste  elegance,  and 
its  great  height  and  lightness.  The  south  side  wall  is  pierced  by  no  leas  than 
six  lancet-windows,  and  underneath  the  eastern  ones  are  the  remains  of  the  aedilia 
and  piadna  in  the  same  style.  At  the  north  side  is  a  richly  ornamented  tomb-nicbe, 
which  ia  a  century  later  than  the  choir  belonging  to  the  middle  uf  the  14^  century.    This 
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U  probably  th«  tomb  of  Maurice,  the  first  Wlitte  Knight,  who  was  buried  here,  and  in 
wbose  time  the  transept  (there  is  only  one,  and  that  on  the  south  side,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  Dominican  Churches)  was  also  remodelled,  and  a  fine  many-lighted-  window 
inserted  in  the  south  gable,  and  two  smaller  ones  in  the  east  wall.  Some  of  the  older, 
or  twelfth  century  work  of  this  transept  remains,  as  for  instance  the  piers  and  arches  of  a 
western  aisle.  The  tower  with  its  characteristic  narrow  arch,  almost  entirely  dividing 
the  nave  from  the  choir,  is  of  the  75^  century,  as  are  also  the  west  doorway  and  window. 
There  mrae  a  south  aisle  to  the  nave,  but  it  is  now  destroyed.  The  domestic  buildings  also 
belong^  to  this  later  period.  Views  of  the  chancel-arch  and  tower,  of  the  choir,  and  also 
of  the  east  and  west  aspect  of  the  exterior  of  the  abbey  are  given  with  this  brief 
deacription.  The  tomb  of  Edmoud  the  White  Knight,  and  of  his  son  Maurice,  was,  no 
doubt,  originally  erected  in  the  choir  as  an  elaborate  mural  monument.  Of  this  only  the 
slab  containing  the  inscription  remains.  This  was  for  many  years  lying  in  a  broken  state 
in  the  middle  of  the  choir  of  the  abbey,  bat  has  been  repaired  at  the  expense  of  tiie 
Countess  of  Kingston,  and  now  lies  level  with  the  grass,  as  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying engmving.    The  inscription,  in  incised  Roman  capitals,  is  as  follows : — 

t 

I         H  8 

HIC  •  TVMVLVS  •  ERETVS  .  FV 
IT  •  IN  •  MEMORIAM  •  ILLIVS  :  STE 
MMATIS  •  GERALDINORVM  •  QVI  • 
WLGO  •  VOCANTVR  •  EQVITES  • 
ALBI 

lOHANNES  •  CVM  •  FILIO  •  SVO  • 
EDMVNDO  •  ET  •  MAVRITIO  •  EI 
LIO  •  PREEFATI  •  EDMVNDI  • 
ET  MVLTI  •  ALII  •  EIVSDEM .  PAMIL 
lEE  •  HIC  •  TVMVLANTVR  •  PREEFA 
TVS 

The  inscription  as  it  stands  is  unfinished.  It  was  intended  that  the  dates  of  the  deaths 
of  Edmond  and  Maurice  were  to  be  inserted  after  the  word  *<  pnefatus,"  for  which  there  is 
ample  space  on  the  stone.  The  monument  was  evidently  erected  previous  to  Edmond*s 
decease. 

Page  614,  line  27 :  "  Marryed  to  Sir  William  Fmton?^ 

This  Sir  William  Fen  ton  was  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Geoffry  Fenton,  of  whom  the  Bev. 
George  Hill  says  in  a  note  at  page  159  of  his  '*  Macdonnells  of  Antrim :" 

"  Sir  Geoffry  Fenton,  a  native  of  Nottinghamshire,  was  twenty-seven  years  a  member 
of  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  He  translated 
the  *  History  of  Gnicciardini '  into  English,  and  dedicated  this  valuable  work  to  the 
Queen.  On  the  urgent  recommendation  of  Sir  William  Pelham,  the  Lord  Justice  of  Ire- 
Uod,  Fenton  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  In  March,  1584,  Fenton  writes  to 
Leicester  as  follows : — *  Since  the  death  of  Sir  Nicholas  Malbye,  the  Justices  have  com* 
raitted  to  me,  by  way  of  custodiam,  the  young  Baron  of  Leitrim,  son  to  the  late  created 
bHron,  murdered,  it  is  supposed,  by  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard.  They  have  now 
written  to  your  lonlship  and  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham,  to  be  a  mean  to  her  Majesty  to 
bestow  upon  me  his  wardship  and  marriage.  His  father's  living  is  dangerously  entangled, 
and  subject  to  great  traverse  and  contention  in  law.  If  his  father's  inheritance  be  recovered, 
It  may  bring  to  my  small  living  some  help  during  the  minority.  I  beseech  you  to  be  a 
mean  for  her  Majestie's  letters.  The  Lords  Justices  have  not  the  power  to  dispose  of  the 
wards  of  noblemen,'  Fenton  died  in  (October)  1608,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Patrick's,  and 
in  the  same  tomb  with  his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Robert  Weston.  (See  Fuller's  **  Worthies," 
vol.  2,  p.  674 ;  Calendar  of  Carew,  MSS.,  second  series,  pp.  276,  374.)" 

The  only  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffry  Fenton  was  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Boyle, 
the  first  and  "  great  Earl  of  Cork,"  who  was  Lord-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  who  died  at 
Tougtaall,  September,  1643,  his  second  wife  having  predeceased  him  in  February,  1629. 
Burke.) 
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The  OAniage  of  Sir  William  Fenton  to  Uucnret  FitxGtbbott  if  tint  nBOided  m  tibe 
diaiy  of  the  "  Gkeat  Earl  of  Cork,*'  preaeryed  at  lismore  Caatle :~ 

**  Memorandum^  thai  my  Brother  in  iiaw  ^n.  Feniam  wot  nuMrried  im,  aiy  b^- 
chamber  in  my  howte  in  foughal  by  Mr.  [  ]  the  mimUler  o/  thai  toira  to 

Margaret  neen  Maurice  fz  Gibbon,  grandehUd  and  heir  general  of  Edmomd  Fltz- 
Gibbon,  Enquire,  otherwise  caHed  the  White  Knight,  the  nine  and  twentiOtk  day  o/ 
December  anno  Domini  one  thouaand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  ;  whiek  yoimg  eoupic 
I  beseech  the  Almighty  God  to  bless  and  prosper^* 

The  jouthfol  bride  waa  onty  in  her  twelfth  year  when  thoa  wedded  to  the  bivCiier-in- 
law  of  the  aatate  bot  very  uiucrapoloiu  Boyle,  who  probably  hoped  to  come  by  soma 
portkm  of  the  large  estate  to  which  the  baby  bride  was  entitled. 

The  age  of  Blargaret  FitzQibbon  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  ia  fixed  by  an  Bxeheqno- 
InqnistioD,  Uken  at  Cork,  6th  July,  1618,  aa  follows: — 

'<  And  further  they  find  that  the  aforesaid  Edmond  MeGibbon,  oommooly  called  the 
White  Knight,  had  issae  three  sons,  viz^t  Horrioe,  John,  and  Bdmond  Oge;  and  that  Joho 
and  Edmond  Oge  died  without  issue;  and  that  said  Morrice  had  issue  Morrice  Oge  and 
Dame  Uargaret  Fenton  now  wife  of  Sir  William  Fenton  of  Toughall  in  the  eoooty  of 
Cork,  Knight,  which  Dame  Blargaret  was  of  the  at^  of  fifteen  years  the  last  day  of  May 
last  past  before  the  date  hereof;  and  that  the  said  Morrice  father  of  Morrice  Oge  and  son 
to  Edmond  M^Glbbon,  commonly  called  the  White  Knight,  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
fisther,  yizi*  the  23"!  day  of  AprU,  1608.  And  that  Edmond  MeGibbon,  commonly  calW 
the  White  Knight  aforesaid  died  ao  seized  of  the  premises  the  24^  day  of  April  1608,  bj 
whose  death  the  premises  descended  and  came  unto  the  said  Morrice  Oge*  aa  grandaoo  s&l 
heir  of  the  said  Edmond  MoGibbon,  by  Tirtue  whereof  the  said  Morrice  Oge  into  all  sad 
singular  the  premises  entered  and  was  thereof  seized  aa  of  fee ;  and  beiiig  thereof  ao  seized 
died  without  issue  the  30^  day  of  May,  1611,  whereby  all  and  singular  the  prsnuies 
wholly  descended  and  came  to  the  said  Dame  Margaret  as  sole  sister  and  heir  of  the  ss^ 
Maurice  Oge  M«Gibbon,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Morrice  the  eldest  aon  and  heir  appanot 
of  the  said  Edmond  MoGHbbon,  commimly  called  the  White  Knight,  who  was  the  grsBi^ 
Esther  to  the  said  Dame  Margaret." 

The  inquisition,  which  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  possenioDa  of  the  White 
Knight,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

Page  614,  line  50,   "  She  was  married  to  John  Lord  Slnggton^  of  the 
Kingston  family P 

Sir  J.  B.  Burke  says  in  bis  Peerage.  *'  This  family  of  King  was  originally  of  Feather- 
cock  Hall,  county  York ;  and  the  first  of  its  members  we  find  upon  record  in  Ireland  is  Sr 
John  King,  Knt,  who  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  requital  of  his  military  serrices,  a 
lease  |of  the  Abbey  of  Boyle,  county  Roscommon ;  and  from  King  Jamea  I.  nnmerooi 
valuable  territorial  grants,  and  several  of  the  highest  and  most  lucrative  political  employ- 
ments. He  married  Catherine,  dan.  of  Robt  Druiy,  Esqr.,  and  grand  niece  of  the  lord- 
deputy  SirjWm.  Drury,  and  was  succeeded  at  his  decease  by  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Robert  Ease. 
Knt,  Muster  Master  General  of  Ireland,  who  by  his  1st  wife  Frances  dau.  of  Sir  Heorr 
Folliott,  Ist  Lord  FoUiott,  of  BaUy-shannon,  had  with  other  children,  John,  who  nceived 
the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  although  an  active  Cromwellian,  waa  devated  to  the 
peerage  by  Charles  II.  (for  his  zeal  in  restoring  the  monarchy)  by  patent  dated  4.  S^ 
1660,  in  the  dignity  of  Baron  Kingston.  His  lordship  married  Catherine  dan.  (by  his 
wife  Margaret  FitzGibboo,  sister  and  heir  of  the  White  Knight)  of  Sir  William  Fentoo« 
of  Mitchelstown,  co.  Cork,  and  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Geoffry  Fenton,  principal  Secretsry 
of  State.  By  this  lady  the  Kingston  family  acquired  the  estate  of  Mitchel^own."  Tbc 
pictures  of  the  King  family  are  now  at  Rockingham,  near  Boyle,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Kiog* 
Harman ;  and  amongst  them,  hung  in  tbe  hall,  is  a  fine  full-length  portrait  representing 
(according  to  tbe  tradition  of  the  family)  "  the  White  Knight.*    The  armour  and  flowing 


•  In  lOOS,  Francu  Annesley  had  a  grant  of  heir  of  Bdmond  Fitsgibbon  oommonly  cilM 
*'the  custody  and  wardship  of  the  body  and  the  White  Knight."  See  Patent  BoU,  6  Jtf- I>i 
lands   of  Maurice   Fitzgibbon,  grandson  and       Part  I. 
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hair  of  the  uncoyered  head  are,  howeytf,  nnmiBtakaMy  of  the  period  of  Charles  II.  Tbia 
poTt.rait  caonot,  therefore,  be  that  of  Bdmoad,  the  last  White  Knight.  It  may  rapresent 
Sir  John  King,  created  Baron  Kingston,  who  perhaps  claimed,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the 
^reatt  grand-daughter  and  heiress  of  Edmond,  to  be  the  White  Knight. 

AJ though  there  is  no  actual  evidence  that  Sir  John  King  did  lay  daim  to  this  ancient 
title,  the  feeling  that  the  knighthood  descended  with  the  property  of  the  White  Knight 
would  seem  to  have  continued  in  the  Kingston  fiimily  down  to  the  year  1821,  when 
Geor|;e,  third  Earl  of  Kingston,  boldly  claimed  to  be  the  White  Knight's  representative. 

Xbe  following  is  from  an  article  by  Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  which  appeared  in  the 
**I7l9ter  Journal  of  ArchiBology,"  January,  1858,  and  is  entitled  *'The  Descendants  of 

the  last  Earls  of  Desmond :" — 

I 

Referring  to  the  Right  Hon.  James  FitzGerald,  who  was  bom  in  1742,  and  died  20th 
January,  1835,  at  the  advanced  age  of  93  years,  and  who  was  the  then  male  representative 
of  the  Kilmore  branch  of  the  FttzGibbon  sept,  Dr.  O'Donovan  says  : — 

* '  Bir.  Fitzgerald  had  two  grand-uncles  in  the  army  of  Jamee  II.,  viz.,  Colonel  Nicholas 
FitzGerald,  and  Robert  Fitzgerald,  who  was  Oomptroller  of  the  Musters. 

*'  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  paternally  descended  fh>m  David  FitzGerald,  or  FitzGHbbon, 
cominonly  called  the  '  White  Knight,*  feudal  Lord  of  Kilmore,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  who 
became  the  eldest*  male  representative  of  the  descendants  of  Gibbon  w  Gilbert  Fitz- 
Geraldy  who  was  styled  '  The  White  Knight' 

On  the  decease  of  Edmund  Fitzgibbon,  the*  White  Knight,' who  first  (as  appears 
from  the  pedigree  of  his  family  in  Eambeth  Palace),  assumed  the  name  of  Fitzgibbon 
instead  of  Fitzgerald,  A.D.  1607,  his  estates  devolved  on  his  [grand]  daughter,  who 
married  the  [son  of  the]  celebrated  Irish  Chief  Secretary,  Sir  Geoffrey  Fentoo,  from  which 
marriage  is  descended  the  Earl  of  Kingston. 

« Edmund  FitzGibbon,  the  'White  Knight'  already  mentioned,  was  enabled  to 
arrange  with  the  English  Government,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  betraying  the  [Sugan] 
Earl  of  Desmcnd,  that  he  should  not  only  preserve  his  landed  property,  but  should  transmit 
it  to  his  [grand]  daugfater,t  contrary  to  the  usual  rules  of  descent  of  knights'  fees  in  Ire- 
land, which  would  have  given  it  to  David  Fitzgibbon,  of  Kilmore,  commonly  called  tie 
carrig  (i.e.,  David  of  the  Rock  J), 

*'  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  if  the  fief  of  the  White  Knight  had  been  allowed  to 
descend,  according  to  the  common  course  of  law,  to  bis  cousin,  David  ne  carrig^  it  would 
have  been  confiscated,  as  the  estate  actually  possessed  by  the  latter  was,  in  oonsequence 
of  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  Gerald,  sixteenth  Earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  year  1586. 

*<The  White  Knight  possessed  a  very  large  esUte  in  the  counties  of  [Tlpperary],  Lime- 
rick, and  Cork,  which  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  was  declared  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Youne  to  be  the  finest  estate  in  Europe. 

"The  White  Knight  was  not,  however,  called  after  his  land,  but  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  bis  distinctive  appellation  from  the  colour  of  his  armour. 

*'The  family  of  the  White  Knight  was  always  esteemed  the  seooud  branch  of  the  great 
southern  house  of  the  Geraldines,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Desmond  was  the  head. 

"There  was  likewise  a  Fitzgibbon,  a  Knight  of  Ardskeagh ;  and  another,  a  Knight  of 
Clonliah§  (Ridere  na  ClaengfUaise),  who  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Old  Knight. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  his  Majesty  King  George  IV.  to  Ireland,  in  1821,  the 
claim  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston  to  be  allowed  a  place  on  public  occasions  as  '  the  White 


•  If  the  David  alluded  to  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  son,  and  abo  a  grandson,  who  was  his  heir. 

was  "  Dayid-an-corig  £itsgibbon,"  referred  to  until  his  death  in  1611.    See  p.  712. 

gupra  (p.  668,  note,  and  pattim),  then  0*Do-  }  The  name  was  more  usually  written  David 

van  mu  clearly  wrong  in  saying  that  he  was  en  corig  (for  David  an  eomhraiOf  i.e., "  David 

the  eUeHt  male  representative  of  the  White  of  the  fight")' 

Knight,  as  the  White   Knight  Edmond,   not  \  O'Donovan  was  wrong  here,  as  the  Clonlish 

to  mention  the  Tepxeaentative  of   the  "Old  family  always  used  the  name  of  Fitsgerald,  and 

Knight,*'  was  alive  at  the  time  of  David-an-  never  that  of  FitsOibbon,  and  were  entirety  dis- 

ourig'8  death,  about  1585.  tinot  from  the  Old  Knights. 

tThia;is  aoazcely  likely,  as  Edmond  had  a 
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Knight,'  io  company  with  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  was  snooeasrully  opposed  by  Mr,  ^Willian 
Vesey  Fitzgerald  (afterwards  Lord  Fitzgerald  of  Desmond  and  of  Glangibbon),  eldast  aoo 
of  the  Right  Honourable  James  Fit^rald. 

**  The  Right  Honourable  James  Fitzgerald  was  younger  grandson  of  Mr.  Jamea  Fitz- 
gerald, whose  two  brothers  already  mentioned  were  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Borne. 

**  On  the  decease,  in  1852,  of  Major  William  Edmund  Fitzgerald,  of  Drambiighil],  in 
the  county  of  Clare,  without  issue,  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  son,  Henry,*  third  Lord  Fltsgmld 
and  Vesci  (and  Dean  of  Eilmore),  became  the  eldest  male  representatiyef  of  that  race  of  the 
Geraldines  '  commonly  called  the  White  Knights'  (to  use  the  expression  recorded  on  the 
tomb  of  their  house  In  the  Abbey  of  KilmaUock),  and  of  the  fimiily  of  Fitzgibboa,  or 
GlanGibbon." 

For  some  time  it  was  oonMdered  that  Lord  Kingston's  claim  to  the  title  of  White 
Knight  hi^d  really  been  recognised  by  the  Crown,  and  in  the  Liber  Munerum  (roL  L, 
Part  L,  p.  71)  it  is  positively  stated  that  the  right  had  been  acknowledged.  Among 
the  acts  there  recorded  as  having  been  done  in  1822  are  the  following,  quoted  from  ^*Tfae 
King's  Letter  Books  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  at  Westminster :" — 

**  A.D.  1822.  Earl  of  Kingston.— Uoense  to  be  entitled  the  White  Knight,  July  17. 

"  John  £.  Fitzgerald,  Knight  of  the  Glynn,  same  day. 

*'  Right  Hon.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Knight  of  Keny,  same  day." 

But  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  authority  for  the  foregoing  statemeDta.  Sv 
Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  when  consulted  on  the  subject  in  1872,  expraasd 
a  decided  opinion  to  this  effect,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts  from  two  lettas 
on  the  aobject. 

•<  Under  the  date  of  Dublin  Castle,  14  June,  1872,"  Sir  Bernard  writes  :--<' tea 
are,  I  think,  under  a  misconception  in  euppoeing  that  a  Baya}  License  ever  isaoed  aatiio- 
ristug  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  'White  Knight'  by  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  or  by 
anyone  else.  The  peculiar  designations  of  *  Knight  of  |Cerry,'  'Knight  of  Glin,'  aad 
*  White  Knight'  derive  their  usage  from  prescription.  I  have  never  diaoovered  anr 
Royal  confirmation,  although  in  Acta  of  Parliament  reference  is  made  to  *Mil«de 
Kerry.' "  And  on  June  24th,  in  the  same  year,  '*  Ulster  "  writes :— "  Some  yean  ago, 
the  Knight  of  Keny,  misled  by  the  statement  of  the  Liber  Munerum,  applied  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  the  Royal  Letters  of  1822.  I  referred  to  the  SecreUry  of  Sute's  Office, 
(Home  Office),  London,  and  the  result  was  a  corroboration  of  my  view.  The  Boyai 
'  Termiasion  was  refused,  not  granted,  at  that  date." 

The  late  Knight  of  Kerry,  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  everything  connected  with  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  the  dignity  of  its  institutions,  paid  much  attention  to  the  snbject 
of  these  old  titles.  His  views  of  the  position  of  Lord  Kingston  with  regard  to  the  title  of 
*'  White  Knight"  are  partly  exhibited  in  the  two  following  letters.  Writing  to  the  Rev- 
J&mes  Graves,  from  Valencia,  6th  June,  1877,  the  Knight  observes  : — 

**I  have  just  been  looking  over  the  Oct.  76  No.  of  your  Journal,  and  the  hitercstijif 
account  of  **  Beranger,*  and  it  struck  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  if  tberc 
could  be  photographs  taken  of  his  sketches.  I  am  sure  many  would  be  interested  in  then. 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  bo  expensive.  If  you  thought  it  could  be  managed,  and  the 
expense  met  by  a  small  subscription,  I  would  be  happy  to  contribute. 

^*  In  the  same  number  I  see  it  stated  that  Vesey  Fitzgerald  (afterwarda  Lord  F.)  soe- 
cessfully  opposed  the  recognition  by  Govt,  of  the  three  tides  of  Irish  knights,  which  vu 
much  sought  for  by  the  then  Lord  Kingston  (as  claiming  to  represent  the  White  KnightX  it 
or  soon  after  Geo.  IV. 's  visit  to  Ireland.  My  father  took  comparatively  anull  intereit  io 
the  matter,  though,  no  doubt,  he  may  have  acquiesced  in  anv  step  taken  at  tha  time  by 
Lord  Kingston  ;  but  he  was  on  very  intimate'  and  friendly  terms  with  Vesey  Fitsgerali 
and  if  he  fV.  F.)  iiad  opposed  the  recognition  by  Govt.,  I  am  sure  my  fatlm'  would  hare 


•  This  Henry,  third  Lord   Fitsj^rald   and  sented  by  the  White  Knight  Edmond,  wbo  ^ 

Yesd,  and  Dean  of  Kilmore,  died  without  nuUe  in  1608,  being  but  a  junior  bianch  of  the  snasit 

i«su6,  ttarchSO.  I860.— Burke's  Extinct  Peer-  stock,  the  headship  of  tho  '*  Clan  Gibbon  "*  R- 

age.    Ud.  verted,  on  the  deaui  of  Edmond's  grmndigD  ia 

■f  This  statement  is  totally  vithout  founda.  1611.  to  the  proper  repreeentatiTea  of  the  dtfi 

tion.     The  branch  of  the  FltzOibbons  repre-  the  deaoendants  of  the  "Old  Knight*** 
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been  aware  of  it  and  would  have  meotioned  it  to  me  when  talking  on  tlie  sabject.  It  is 
not  nnlikelf  that  V.  F.  may  have  said  to  Peel,  who  waa  an  intixnate  fHend,  that  he  and 
not  Lord  Kingston  should  represent  the  White  Knights,  as  he  claimed  in  the  male  and 
Lid.  K.  only  in  the  female  line,  and  to  this,  perhaps,  may  be  traced  a  passage  in  dit  Robert 
Peel's  letter  objecting  to  tho  recognition.  Peel  giyes  yeiy  plausible  the',  perhaps,  a  little 
*  red  tape '  reasons  contra,  and  says  that  if  recognised  at  all,  it  could  only  be  in  the  persons 
of  male  represent atiyes  of  the  respective  knights.  This  effectually  shut  out  Lord  K.,  who 
waa  the  soul  of  the  effort.  It  is  a  curious  &ct  that  '  Rowley  LasceUes'  in  his  magnificent 
volume  (see  T.C.D.  Dbraiy)  on  *  Irish  Dignities,*  compiled  at  the  desire  of  Geo.  IV., 
aaserts  in  the  most  positive  manner  in  the  most  heroic  type,  and  in  the  largest  of  folios, 
that  these  3  titles  wxrb  recognised  by  <  Letters  of  license  of  H.M.,  July,  1822,  as  recorded 
in  the  Irish  Office  in  London.'  I  found,  however,  that  Rowley  Lascelles  had  been  misled 
into  this  belief  by  a  letter  fh>m  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Government  in  England, 
recommending  Uiat  these  three  titles  should  be  duly  recognised.  He  took  *  the  will  for  the 
deed'  I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  declining  letter,  which  was  shown 
to  my  father  at  the  time,  but  I  think  it  was  addressed  to  Lord  K 
*'  Excose  this  long  prose,  and  believe  me 

"  Yours  indy, 

**P.   FiTZOBRALD, 

"Knt.  of  Kerry." 

And,  writing  three  days  after  to  the  same  correepondent,  the  late  Knight  of  Kerry 
famishes  conclusive  evidence  to  prove  that  Lord  Kingston's  attempt  in  1822  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  White  Knight  ended  in  failure. 

<<  Valencia,  10th  June, '77. 
•(  Mt  dbar  Sib, 

^  I  enclose  you  the  copy  of  letter  you  ask  for.  My  fsther*s  title  was  never  for- 
mally recognised ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  was,  I  believe,  that,  in  the  patent  made  out  to 
appoint  him  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  he  was  described  as  *  commonly  called  tlie 
Knight  or  Kbrbt.'    So,  at  least,  mv  Cither  has  told  me  was  the  case. 

"  The  book  of  R.  Lascelles  which  I  referred  to  is  precisely  that  which  you  suppose. 
*'  1  am  very  sorry  that  from  what  you  say  neither  photography  nor  lithography  of 
Beranger  seem  to  be  within  reach.  . 

f'l  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"Yours  truly, 

**P.  FiTZOBBALD, 

"Knt.  of  Kerry." 
Copy  Letter  of  Mr,  Peel  to  Lord  Kingston. 
[Pbivatb.] 

<*  Whitehall,  Jany.  23,  1823. 
"  My  dbab  Lobd, 

*'  One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  compliance  with  the  memorial  to  which 
you  refer  is  the  formal  recognition  by  the  Crown  of  a  new  species  of  distinction,  which  it  ' 
appears  to  me  can  ueither  be  considered  as  a  simame  or  known  name,  a  title  of  dignity, 
nor  a  name  of  office.     I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  your  showing  my  letter  to  your 
Lordship. 

*'  Should  the  difficulty  arising  from  principle  and  the  want  of  precedent  be  obviated,  I 
conceive  the  nature  of  the  distinction  required  to  be  recognised  would  make  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  parties  claiming  it  to  .prove  their  descent  in  the  male  line.  This,  t^ow- 
ever,  is  a  subsequent  consideration. 

<*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

**  Most  faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)  **  Robbbt  Pxbl. 


1. 166*,  in  Sir  George  CareuPs  awn  handtoriting. 


:  JoaiM.  danchter  to 
Lord  Bftny. 


the 


liomu,«xecated    Honor.s MolCAoge  Condon.    Danghter,  manied     to    Gibbon  FitagiV-sDtiiishtariiid. Is 


John,  base  son  to  James  bon,  slain  by 
Fitimorioo,  Earl  of  Morioe,  Loid 
Desmond.  Roche. 


DaTje  M^ 
Shane  en  Co- 
rigge  of  tb 
Great  Wood. 


I, 


Danghter.  nLomas. »  Daughter  ad.  to 

Henry,  hm 
brother  to 
Mozioe.  Tif 
oountDedfli. 


8. 


HistertoThiballtBatler,  Geziot,  died  B.  P.    OaxaUi,  slain  by  TybaUt  Willism,   exeeated    a* 
Lord  of  Caer,  snd  after  Butler,  Loxil  of  Gaer,        Kilmallooke,  8.  P. 

married  to  James  Fits-  8.  P. 

Thomas,    the    Buggsn 
Earl. 


igland  Ellen.  =  John  FitKGarallt,  Lord  r 


of  theDedes. 


n 


son  Danghter  ss  Hughe,  son  to 
I  Mo-  Amy.  Connor  Omul- 
oghe,  rian. 

vc  to 

2nd 

Sir 
Jartie 


tod  anto  him  by  reason  of  that  murder  afbresaid ;  but  in  the  end  a  nomposltion  was  madai  whieh  wsi^ 


Old  Knight,  and  Ballylondrey,  which  last  is  of  a  bastard, 
rye  prooeis  upon  the  inhabitanto  of  the  same. 


WILL  OF  EDMOND  FITZGIBBON,  WHITE  KNIGHT. 
1  i    .   .    .,  JVom  the  lUblie  Beeord  Office,  Dublin. 

zziiij*  Januarij,  1607,  6*  Jacob!  Regis. 

» name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Edmond  fitz  Gybbon,  of  Michelstowne,  in  the  com. 
iq.,  al*  dictus  the  wbyt  knight,  somewhat  weacke  in  body,  but  of  good  &  perfect 
rod  be  thanked,  doe  make  and  ordayne  my  last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner 
following: — First,  I  coixlend  me  soule  nnto  Almighty  God  me  Creatoure,  hop- 
rtneryts  of  me  Sayio'  Jesus  Christ  to  be  made  partaker  of  blysse  eyerlastinge,  and 
j^^  bodie  to  the  earth  to  be  buried  in  the  Sepxuker  of  the  Churche  of  Kilmeheny. 
make,  nominate,  ordeyne,  and  appoynte  my  yonge  son,  Edmonde  oge  Fitz  Gib- 
lor  of  this  me  last  Will  and  Testament*  And  I  doe  appoynte  me  Son  in  Lawe, 
-,  and  me  nephew,  Charles  Oartie,  tutors  &  Overseers  of  me  said  yonge  son, 


TQB0.       Where  I  haye  geyen  and  granted  unto  Donell  M^^Owen  Callaghane  and  Dennod 

A^^L^        the  nomber  of  Izxii  great  cowes  with  the  increase,  being  now  in  Muskrye,  in 

of  Corke,  together  with  all  my  sheepe,  swiyne,  &  hogs,  and  owne  aillyer  salt 

,  and  a  standinge  oupp  of  silver  duble  gilte,  to  certaijne  uses  as  be  the  deede 

I  .  rlj^^^  beaiinge  date  Uie  x^  daye  of  Auguste,  1606,  app'reth.  And  where  I 
^^  tSl^  another  deede  bearing  date  the  xyi^  day  of  June,  1607,  f^T^i^  and  granted 
^^  d  Bonell  and  Dermode  all  and  singular  such  household  stune,  fiunitu',  bed- 

cousin-  ,  horses,  mares,  caples,  stoode,  cowes,  oxen,  come,  and  other  goods  and  chattels 

s,  Gib-  belonginge  to  me  the  said  Edmond  fitz  Gibbon,  with  their  profyth  and  increase, 

)T  ^  to  holde  his  thyrd  p*te  of  all  the  said  goods  whatsoever  to  certeyne  uses  in  the 

uantol  tymyted,  and  the  other  thyrd  p'te  to  be  to  the  use  of  me  last  WiU  and  Testa- 

le.  ^wttnoAjjoiu'ki^  eidiigzunr  Uodeuf  TJumrinarftriflfag-ttirty  tttiftu  prtWiCHiiff  .feiihfifiatun 

{'*"ai  conditum  aigillatum  et  signatum  fuisse  sicut  et  olausulam  ultimam  manu  ejus- 
i^jjj  ltiehii«rtoris  scriptam  credimus  quam  scripturam  ejus  nominis.  De  quibus  omnibus 
,    liy  b  et  hsBC  copia  vera  ejusdem  concordans  verbatim  cum  originali  ad  fidem  faci- 

avry,  t  sic  testamentum  coram  nobis  probacon'  banc  copiam  vobis  approbandam  (ut  fas 

ODiittimus.  Dat.  apud  Oorck  sub  sigiUo  CurisB  Cons'  nostra  Corckagens*  23^  menaia 
1)8 

THL.  GOLD,  AECH.,  OFF.  GEN.  COEK.  CLOIN. 

Atum  in  Curia  prerogatiya  Regni  pro  Causis  Eocl'iaaticis.  Et  quia  dictus  Ed- 
)ge  fitz  Gibbon  executor  in  eodem  nominatus  infra  minorem  etatem  notorie  sit 
18,  Administratio  secundum  tabulas  testamentarias  predict'  eidem  RTinftTaif  com- 
J  Joanne  ny  Dermody  Cartie,  alias  fitz  Gibbons,  Yidus  relicts  defimcti  et  matri 
eutoris,  in  persona  Jacob!  Walshe  nuncii  sui  specisdis  jurati,  salyo  jure  oujuscun- 
n.  eM  ^aff'u »  ^e  mensis  Maii^  1608 

"  to  JOH.  FOETH,  DEP.  REG'EARIL 

rU 


jjJiJl^berof  the  ChuTch^of «»  Maboarbt  O'Cahan,  married  1681;  died  1721; 


OdttntOhamber  to  Jam»s  II. ; 
lodPoiui  churchyard  isi  the 


monument  in  Brigown  church. 


"••        •   J<Baron  JBLingston,  founaer  or  jungston  =f  Dau.  of  Sir  J 
^tchellstown,  in  1761 ;  d.  1766.  Meade. 

•ad_ I 


^'htf.     I   ^Baron  Kingston,  founder  of  Kingston  ^  Dan.  of  Sir  John 

1 


Daufhtffi^-. 


EicHAKD  FitzGbbald,  of  Mouut  Ophaly,  Esq.,  William,  ob.  s.  p. 

descended  from  Maurice,  fourth  son  of  the  y.  p.  ' 

seventh  Earl  of  Kildare. 


^'i«r?*Jl[JrfBBBT,  Viscount  Kingston  (son  and  heir  of  Sir  Edward  King  of  Roscom- 
loiogM,  ^^^^  created  in  1764-6  Earl  of  Kin^n).    Robert  died  m  1799,  soon 

*  rt.  ljiBr.,i»'  after  his  trial  and  acquittal  for  shootmg  Col.  FitzGerald.    Robert  was 
n  ttiohn  ntitiK  second  Earl  of  Kingston. 


in  the  ooon^  | 

,*soii  did  s}i*jBLi5NA  MooBB,  dau.  of  the  Earl  2.  Robert  Edward,  created 


Ui^  ^^  oi  Mountcashel ;  d.  1847.  Viscount  Lorton. 


Dr.Brinkley,  Bi^pofCloyne,  =  William  Dowhbs  Wbbbbb,  ieflyvilie 
emamed  of  the  White  Knight's         Queen's  County,  Esq^  fjoSd  hnstand. ' 


APPENDIX. 


tTHE  following  sketch  of  a  Pedigree  of  the  White  Knights  was  compiled  for  the  fir.U 
i^arl  of  Clare  by  the  well-known  Kenealo^ist,  the  Chevalier  O'Gorman  It  would 
seem,  however,  by  comparing  this  sketch  with  the  detailed  Pedigree  ahove  printed,  that 
the  Chevalier  was  not  in  possession  of  much  accurate  information  regarding  the  family 
history  of  the  FitzGibbon  septs.  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  as  to  whathas  becomi; 
of  the  collection  of  documents  bearing  on  the  FitzGibbon  Pedigree  which  O'Gorman 
professed  to  have  made;  and  some  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  folio  wing  sketch 
are  certainly  not  iTounded  on  documentary  evidence.] 

A  short  sketch  of  the  Pedigree  of  the  GerakUnea. 

I  shall  begin  with  Maurice  FitzGerald,  second  Lord  O^Faly,  and  the  fifth  in  lineal 
descent  from  Otho  or  Other,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
in  Older  to  show  the  separation  of  the  House  of  Desmond  from  that  of  Kildare,  and  of 
the  House  of  Clangibbon  from  that  of  Desmond : — 

Maurice  FitzGerald,  second  Lord  O'Faly,  was  constituted  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland, 
A.D.  1229,  and  again  in  1232,  and  was  buried  at  Youghal,  in  the  monastery  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Minorites,  which  he  had  founded  in  the  south  end  of  that  town.  He  left  three 
sons : — 


l»*  Son Sir  Gerald  Fitz- 

Gerald,  Knight,  3rd  Lord 
O'Faly.  He  died  a.  d. 
1286,  was  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Kildare  and  Duke 
of  Leinster,  through  his 
ffrandson  John  Fitz 
Thomas  fitz  Gerald, 
created  Earl  of  Kildare 
by  letters  patent  dated 
14th  May  1316  ixtli 
£dw.  ii. 


2nd   Son Thomas      fitz 

Gerald,  surnamed  the  Great. 
He  married  EUeanor  Dau'  of 
Sir  William  Morris  (by  whom 
came  the  Estates  in  Kerry), 
and  dying  at  Youghal  26tl» 
May  1260,  was  buried  in  the 
Franciscan  Convent  there, 
which  (being  founded  by  his 
father^  he  had  finished  at  his 
own  cnargc,  leaving  one  son 
Sir  John  fitzGerald  of  Cal- 
lan,Knt.  Ancestor  of  the  fitz 
Geralds  of  Munster. 


S^d  Son.— Maurice  fitz 
Gerald  was  apnointed 
Lord  Justice  or  Ireland 
A.D.  1272.  He  died  in 
the  year  1286,  leaving 
Gerald  Fitz  Maurice  Oge 
fitz  Gerald,  who  died 
issueless,  and  a  daughter 
Juliana  married  to  Lord 
Thomas  de  Clare,younger 
son  of  Richard  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Hertford. 


l«tWife.— Mar-= 
gery  Daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  fitz  An- 
thony, Knt.  She 
brought  him  the 
lands  of  the  Decies 
and  Desmond,  &c. 
By  her  he  had  one 
son. 


Sir  John  fitzGerald  of  Callan,  Knt.  foundcd= 
the  Abbey  of  Tralee  in  Kerry  for  Friars 
Preachers,  and  built  the  strong  castle  of 
Triilee  for  his  Residence.  But  his  aspiring 
Grestness  being  much  feared  by  the  Clan- 
carties  and  the  other  Irish  septs  of  Des- 
mond, he  was  killed  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Callan  near  Tralee  ffec^e,  Kenmare]  a.  d. 
1261.   Annales  Inisfallcnses. 


B 


2iid  Wife.— Hon- 
oni  Daur.  of  Hugh 
O'Connor— Kerry 
Dynast  of  Carriga- 
foile,  by  whom  he 
had  four  sons. 
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B 


Maurice  Fits  John      lat  Son  by  the  2»i  2b<I  Son. — John      Sm^Maurice 

FitsGerald^onljBonby  Wife,  Gilbert   (Irish  fits  Gerald   stUed    fiU   Gerald 

the  first  wife,  was  slain  Gibboon)  fits  Gerald,  the  Knight  of  the    stUedtheBlack 

with  his  lather  in  the  He  got  for  his  inherit-  Valley,  ancestor  of   Knight,  anoes- 

Battle  of  Callan,  ▲.  D.  ance  a  great  Tract  of  the    Xnighto     of   tor      of     the 

1361,  leaving  by  his  country  extendinginto  Glyn.  Knights  of 
Wife  Johanna,  Daur.  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Heir  of  J  ohn  Lord  and  Limerick,  24  miles 
Cogan  of  BeWoir.  in  Length  and  12  in 
Thomas  Burnamea  breadth,  which  was 
Nappach,  (simiacus),  confirmed  to  him  by 

or  Uie  Ape.  This  Letters  Patent  by  King  names  of  several  territories  of  Ire- 
Thomas  became  very  Henry  IlL  a.d.  1270.  land  besin  with  this  word  Claun, 
powerful  in  Munster,  He  was  styled  the  distinguished  by  the  lamily  names 
was  Capta  General  of  White  Knight,  and  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  them. 
Desmond,  and L<i  Jus-  his  descendants  were  Thus  Clann  Gibbouin  or  ClanGib. 
tice  of  Ireland  a.  d.  called  after  him  Clann  bon,  the  territory  of  the  Descen-  q  ^ 
1295,  and  dying  in  Gibbon,*  English  dants  of  Gilbert  or  Gibboon  fits-  ^n 
1298,  left  by  Margaret,  Clangibbons,  after  the  Gerald,  in  the  county  of  Cork;  y© 
Daur.   of  John    Ld.  Irish  custom.  Clan  Maurice  in  Keri^^,  the  terri-  :;  S: 

tory  of  Maurice  fits  Gerald,  ances-  '^  '< 


Kerry. 

*  Clann  signifies  children,  pos- 
terity, alBo  aTribe,  cUn  or  fiunily. 
Breed,   or    Generation.      The 


o| 

•  ST 

5-0 


SI'S 
c  2 


Barry  of  Hy  •  Liathane, 
two  sons. 

(l«i)  Maurice  created 
Earl  of  Desmond  ^^ 
August  1329,  tertio 
Edw.iu. 

(2iid)  John  Ancestor 
the  fits  Geralds  of  the 
Decies  andConnelloe. 


Sir  Maurice  Mac  Gibbouin 
or  Mac  Gibbon,  stiled  the 
White  Knt. 

Sir  Gibbon  Mac  Gibbon 

White  Knight. 

I 

Sir  Maurice  Mac  Gibbon 
White  Knight. 

Sir  David  Mac  Gibbon 

White  Knight. 

I 

Sir  Maiurice  Mac  Gibbon 

White  Knight. 

Sir  David  Mao  Gibbon 
White  Knight. 


tor'  of  the  fits  Maurices  Earls  of  S  3 
Kerry;Clan-RickardinConnaiKfat,  ^? 
from  Richard  de  Burgo ;  Clan-  t^3 
Cartha  or  Clan-Carrin  Den&ond,  g,^ 
the  Lordship  of  Mmc-Carthy-mor,  •  » 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


N,B.'^Sii  Georse  Carew,  President  of  Hun- 
ster  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth  and  created 
afterwards  Earl  of  Tottness,  attempted  through 
his  great  seal  for  the  Queen's  service,  to  stigma- 
tise most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Munster, 
that  joined  in  the  Desmond  Rebellion,  with  being 
of  a  spurious  origin,  and  amongst  others  the  White 
Knijght,  whose  primitive  mother  he  asserts  to  be  a  con- 
cubine, and  not  the  second  wife  of  Sir  John  fits  Gerald 
of  Callan ;  but  Sir  William  S  eager,  Garter  King  of  Anns, 
Sir  William  Dusrdale,  and  John  Lodge,  Esquire,  in  their 
Histories  of  the  Houses  of  Kildare  and  Desmond,  contia- 
dict  him  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  with  the  greatest  Pro- 
priety.   For  it  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  anUent 
History  of  Ireland,  that  a  Marriage  alliance  with  the 
House  of  O'Connor-Kerry,  sovereign  Lords  and  Princes 
of  Irachty-Conor  at  that  period,  was  ftur  from  being  De- 
ronttory  to  any  English  subject  then  or  before  that  time 
in  Ireland. 

It  is  likewise  well  known  that  the  greatest  English 
Lords  that  settled  in  Ireland,  constantly  courted  an  Alli- 
ance with  the  old  Irish  Families,  both  to  strengthen  their 
infant  State  in  the  country,  and  protect  them  in  their  new 
acquisitions ;  so  much  so  that  these  Lords  not  only  con- 
tracted such  Alliances  with  the  old  Irish,  but  for  the  most 
part  assumed  Irish  names,  and  became  afterwards  ipmt 
SU>emi8  Hibermore$i  which  obliged  the  Government  of 
England  to  enact  several  coercive  Laws  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  old  Allegiance. 

Sir  George  Carew  asserts  in  like  manner,  that  tiiere 
was  another  family  of  the  FitsGibbons  of  the  Great 
Wood  in  the  county  of  Cork,  who  were  stiled  Mac  Gib- 
bons, and  were  a  branch  of  the  Geraldines,  and  not  of 
the  White  Knights.  He  is  equally  wrongin  due  aawr- 
tion,  for  they  were  remotebranchesof  the  White  Knigbts, 
otherwise  of  the  Clanglbbon  race,  who  for  the  reasons 
before  mentioned,  assumed  the  Irish  name  of  Mac  Gib* 
bouin  or  Mac  Gibbon. 


Ajppxennx. 
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Irt  8on.^8ir  Maurice  fits  Qibbon,  White  Knight  He 
wu  the  first  of  the  family  that  aMomed  the  appelative  of 
Fits  GibboD  instead  of  Mac  Gibbon.  He  took  part  with 
Perkin  Warbeck  along  with  the  rest  of  his  kinared,  and 
was  attainted,  but  afterwards  pardoned,  and  restored  to 
his  honours  and  blood  by  King  Henry  YII.  in  the  12th 
year  of  his  reign, 

Sir  John  FitzGibbon,  White  Knight, 


Sir  John  Oge  (Junior)  Fits  Gibbon, 
White  Knight,  was  attainted 
Anno.  13o.  Elisabethte  Reginas 
(1571). 


A  Daughter 

married  to  John 

FitsJames,  son  of 

James  fits  Maurice 

FiUGerald,  Earl 

of  Desmond. 


1^  Son.— Sir  Edmund  fits 
Gibbon,  White  Knight,  was 
restored  to  the  Blood  by  Queen 
Elisabeth.  He  first  married 
Joan  daughter  of  Sir  Dermot 
Mac  Tei^e  Mac*Carthy,  Lord 
of  Muel&ery,  by  whom  he  had 
one  Daughter.  He  took  to  his 
second  wife  Ellen  daur.  of 
Thomas  TobinL<i  of  the  Coum- 
shenagli,  by  whom  he  had  2 
sons  and  four  Daurs. 


2iid  Son.— Maurice  Fits- 
Gibbon;  succeeded  his  firo- 
ther  as  White  Knight  by 
the  Law  of  Tanistrv.  He 
married  the  sister  of  Theo- 
bald  Butler  Lord  of  Caher. 
N  o  further  acc^  of  his  issue. 
A  Daughter  Ellen  married 
to  Sir  John  Fits  Gerald 
LdoftheDecies. 


find  8on.-Jrohn  Roe 
fits  Gibbon  from 
whom  the  Branch 
called  Clangibbouin 
Roe  (Rufus). 


Edmund  fits  Gibbon 
Roe. 

Thomas    fits  Gibbon 
Roe. 


Gerald  fits  Qibbon 
Roe. 


Itt  Son  by  the  second 
wife  Ellen  Tobin, 
Maurice  FitsGibbon, 
who  died  before  his 
father,  leaving  by  his 
wife  Joan  Daur.  of 
James  lA  Dunbovne 
a  Daughter  and  Heir 
married  to  Sir  William 
Fenton  Knt.  son  of 
Sir  Jeffry  Fenton  Knt. 
It  was  by  her  that  the 
Lordship  of  Clangib- 
bon  descended  to  the 
family  of  King,  Earl 
of  Kingston. 


2nd  Son  John  fits 
Gibbon  who-  died  be- 
fore his  fkther  and 
without  issue. 

]it  Daughter  mar- 
ried to  John  Barry, 
brother  of  DavidYisct. 
Barry. 

2nd  Daur.,  EUenor, 
married  to  Cormao 
son  of  Donnell  Mac- 
Carthy-Reaffh  Ld  of 
Carbery  in  tne  coimty 
of  Cork. 


3rd  Daur.  mar- 
ried to  Thomas 
fits  Edmund  fits- 
Gerald,  Knight  of 
the  Valley. 

4*li  Daughter 
maid  to  Wuliam 
son  of  Connor 
OMuhryanof  Ow- 
ny  in  the  county 
orLimk. 


Maurice  dearg 
rRed)  fits  Gibbon 
Roe,  living  anno 
1617.  It  IS  from 
this  Branch  that 
theR^  HonblAthe 
Earl  of  Clare,  Ld. 
High  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  de- 
scends. 


t  There  was  a  sepulchral  Monument  erected  at  Kilmallock  by  Sir  John  Oge  fits 
Gibbon  the  White  Knight,  with  the  following  inscription,  which  is  still  extant :— Hie 
Tumulus  erectus  fuit  in  Memoriam  illius  Stemmatis  Geraldinorum,  qui  vuIro  vocantur 
Equites  Albi.  Johannes  cum  filio  suo  Emundo,  et  Mauricio  filio  prnfati  Edmundi,  et 
multi  aUi  ejusdem  familis  hie  tumulantur.  Prefatus  (here  it  breaks  off,  but  should 
be  read  thus)  Johannes  hunc  Tumulum  sibi  et  suis  fieri  fecit,  A.D.  &c. 

So  far  my  Manuscripts  compared  with  Sir  George  Carew's  collections  in  the  Har- 
leian  and  Bodleian  Libraries. 

N,B,  *The  foregoing  are  only  short  notes  pointine  out  the  separation  of  the  Clan- 
gibbon  race  from  the  Geraldine.  History  and  Records  are  very  full  of  the  transactions, 
which  are  omitted  here  for  brevity  sake. 


The  younger  sons  of  the  Knights  of  Clanffibbonj' 


in  process  of  time,  formed  several  Branches,  by  the  names  of  fits  Gibbon,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Cork  and  Limerick.    They  were  endowed,    for  their  n   '      ' 


stiled  the  White  Knights,— have, 

"']z  Gibbon,  in  the  coun- 

maintainance  with  large 
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estates,  "which  they  held  by  Feudal  Tenure  from  their  chief  Lords,  the  White  Kaightu, 
1o  whom  they  were  bound  to  pay  Homaee  and  service  upon  all  their  Ho«tings  and 
Risings  out.  These  estates  continued  in  their  possession  until  the  suppression  of  the 
Desmond  Rebellion,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  in  which  Be- 
bellion  they  were  involved  and  forfeited  their  Property  to  the  Crown,  yet  a  great  many 
of  them  were  pardoned  and  restored  to  their  Estates,  but  afterwards  forfeitra.  them  in 
the  Civil  Wars  or  Revolutions  of  1641  and  1688. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Clangibbons  may  be  traced  down  in  a  direct  line  from  Other  or 
Otho,  wno  flourished  in  the  Reign  of  King  Alfred  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  showing 
in  their  proper  places  the  many  Illustrious  Branches  that  sprung  from  Mm  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland  since  that  ^ra  to  that  of  Gilbert  or  Gibbon  fitx  Gerald, 
Anrcfitor  of  the  Clangibbons  or  Fitzgibbons. 

The  principal  and  most  noted  branches  descended  from  Gibbon,  particularly  that 
of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  may  be  traced  to  this  present  time,  in  ih&r  proper 
Lineage,  both  from  Record,  the  Annals  and  the  Authentic  Pedigrees  of  that  family 
which  are  transmitted  to  us  in  the  old  Irish  manuscript  Books.  The  whole  may  be 
compiled  in  a  lar^e  folio  volume  on  vellum  beautifully  decorated,  with  their  coats  of 
arms  and  those  oftheir  respective  Alliances  richly  Blazoned.  To  which  may  be  an- 
nexed, in  support  of  the  Pedigree  and  by  way  of  an  Appendix,  the  extracts  irom  the 
Records,  Family  Deeds,  and  Annals  of  the  kingdom. 

Chevalier  O  Gorman  always  devoted  to  the  Ri^ht  Honble  the  Earl  of  Clare,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  has,  since  his  Lordship's  promotion  to  the  Peerage,  col- 
lected both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  all  the  Documents  that  his  time  and  leisure 
could  permit  him,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  correct  History  of  the  House  of  C^n- 
gibbon  as  a  homage  to  his  Lordship.  He  would  have  that  History  at  present  oozn- 
pleated,  were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate  revolution  of  France,  whicn  deprived  hizn  of 
nis  Estate  and  Property  in  that  unhappy  kingdom,  and  various  other  Dome«tic  afSc- 
tions,  which  he  has  sustained  since  his  residence  in  Ireland,  all  which  have  racked  his 
mind  so  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  postpone  his  searches  until  better  times.  Tet  he 
is  very  far  advanced  in  his  collection  of  tne  Materials,  and  has  nothing  at  present  to 
wish  for,  but  a  short  Tour  in  Clangibbon  and  the  county  of  Limerick,  together  with  a 
few  searches  in  the  Records  of  Birmingham  Tower,  the  Rolls  and  the  Excheqr  oflieet, 
and  communication  of  such  of  his  Lordsnip's  family  Deeds  as  maybe  Deemed  Necessary. 

If  it  shall  be  his  Lordship's  pleasure  to  grant  O'Gorman  the  honour  of  a  short 
audience,  he  will  make  it  his  duty  to  point  out  to  his  Lordship  the  few  things  that  re- 
main as  yet  to  be  done  for  the  perfection  of  the  work.  No  9  Montage  Str.  11* 
March,  1797. 

**  This  document  is  copied  verbatim;  from  one  by  the  Chevalier  O'Gorman,  and  ww 
lent  to  the  copier— A.  FitzGibbon — March  1873,  by  John  Adair  Esqr.,  Barrister,  of  2S 
Lower  Mount-St.  Dublin,  who  was  handed  it,  in  same  month,  by  Miss  Mahon,  sister 
of  his  wife,  and  who  as  executrix  of  her  mother,  Lady  Mahon,  wi^  of  Sir  Ross  Mahon, 
possesses  many  papers  of  the  FitzGerald  family.      A.  F-G." 

n. 

{Bdract  from  the  Betham  MSS.,  2nd  Series,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  17.     Uhrter's  OflSoe, 

Dublin  Castle.) 

(The  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  was  addressed  to  Sir  William  Bethsm 
by  John  FitzGibbon  of  Ballvsheeth^,  near  Limerick,  son  of  Patrick  FitzGibbon,  ^ho  w»» 
the  brother  of  John  FitzGibbon,  father  to  the  1st  Earl  of  Clare.  In  the  will  of  Jofao. 
the  father  of  the  Ist  Lord  Clare  (1780),  the  writer  of  the  letter  is  called  "  the  son  of  mj- 
unfortunate  brother  Patrick."  The  letter  contains,  besides  a  few  facts,  some  mati/r 
that  seems  quite  unreliable.  The  statements  regarding  the  large  estates  alleged  to  have 
been  possessed  by  the  writer's  family  in  the  18th  century  seem  to  be  devoid  of  founda- 
tion ;  some  members  of  the  FitzGibbon  family  had  leasehold  interests  in  the  counties 
of  Cork  and  Limerick  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  from  the  date  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement  in  1661,  (which  ignored  their  claims  to  be  restored  to  the 
lands  of  which  they  were  deprived  by  Cromwell,)  until  the  time  of  the  !•*  Lord  Clare's 
father,  John  FitzGibbon,  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  of  the  name  held  an  acre  in  lee. 
The  writer  was  interred  in  the  Church  of  Donoughmore,  near  Limerick.  See  Joarcsi 
of  the  ArchsBol.  Association  for  April,  1872,  p.  80. )  : 

In  the  year  1333  Edward  the  Third  King  of  England  was  at  war  with  Scotland. 
The  Earl  of  Desmond  sent  his  three  sons.  Gibbon,  Gerald,  &  Maurice  to  Edward's 
assistance  with  a  thousand  men  each.  They  invaded  Scotland,  stormed  Edinburgh,  & 
reduced  it.  When  they  attacked  the  Castle,  the  Females  of  the  Royid  Family  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  to  Gibbon  begging  Protection  from  the  licentiousness  of  the 
soldiery  ;  he  raised  them  off  their  knees,  and  guaranteed  their  safety.  One  of  the 
princesses  observing  him  wounded  in  the  arm  took  off  a  white  scarf  and  tied  it  round 
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hU  arm.  She  was  a  beautiful!  young  woman,  and  he  a  fine  military  looking  man.  The 
Kingwas  bo  well  pleased  at  the  conduct  of  the  three  brothers  that  he  dubbed  Gibbon 
the  White  Knight,  from  the  scarf  the  Princess  nye  him,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards 
married  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  descendible  to  his  Heirs  for  eTer.  Gerald  was 
dubbed  Knight  of  the  Valley  or  Gun  from  the  green  armour  he  wore,  and  Maurice 
Knight  of  ]^rry ;  his  armour  was  black.  The  King  gaTs  them  Letters  Patent  for  the 
several  estates  they  then  enjoyed,  to  prevent  any  future  disputes.  Maurice*s  Estates  lay  in 
the  county  of  Kerrj — Gemd's  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  namely  Glin,  Castletown  now 
in  the  possession  or  John  Waller,  Esq.,  and  Loughill;  Gibbon's  lay  In  the  counties  of 
Corke  and  Limerick,  called  the  manor  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon  with  other  estates, 
such  as  Ballylander,  Bally nahinch,  Cullane,  &c.,ftc.,  &c  The  sons  of  these  Brothers 
added  Fits  to  their  Christian  names,  as  FitsGibbon,  FitxGerald  and  Fits  Maurice.  Fits 
being  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  Fil  or  iilius  in  Latin.  My  great  great  grandfather 
Thos  FxGibbon  lived  at  Ballylander.  The  £ai:l  of  Kingston,*  who  had  tbe  Lower 
Manor  of  Mitchelstown,  resided  at  the  Castle  in  that  town.  A  strong  intimacy  subsisted 
between  them.  The  Earl  wanted  FxGibbon  to  go  with  him  to  London  to  revive  hi:* 
Patent,  which  at  that  time  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  new  restrictive  Laws  against 
Popery.  FxGibbon,  a  steady  Koman  Catholic,  pleaded  the  gout  as  an  excuse  for  not 
ffoing — ^he  wd  sooner  forfeit  his  Property  than  swerve  from  his  religion.  He  begg*d  thu 
Earl  to  cover  his  estates  under  his  Patent,  and  gave  him  £100,  the  expense  of  doing  so. 
Tbe  Earl  promised  faithfully  to  declare  the  trust  on  his  retu  n.  Some  say  Sir  Wn  Fenton 
was  the  person  who  cover'd  the  Estates  under  his  Patent ;  he  was  connected  with  the 
family — still  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  could  be  the  Person  entrusted  from  what  follows. 
Before  the  EarFs  return  FiGibbon  died,  &  left  an  only  son  John.  The  Earl  took  him 
to  his  Castle  &  had  him  educated,  then  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study  Physick,  at  that  time 
reckoned  a  very  genteel  Profession.  The  Earl  died  (in  1727)  without  declaring  the  Trust 
or  leaving  any  document  of  it — thus  was  my  family  most  fraudulently  thrown  dut  of 
their  Property.  The  Earl  left  an  onl^  child,  a  son  (James  4th  Lord  Kingston)  who 
married,  and  died  a.d.  1761,  leaving  no  issue  but  a  daughter  (Margaret)  who  married  Col 
FitsGerald  (see  Burke's  Extinct  Peeraatt  p.  306).  She  was  the  mother  of  the  present 
Countess  Dowager  Kingston.  On  the  Earrs death  the  estates  devolved  on  his  daughter 
and  the  title  to  his  next  male  relative^King  of  Boyle — County  Roscommon ;  who  had 
a  son  the  late  Lord  Kingsborough,  between  whom  and  the  Colonel's  daughter  a  match 
was  made  up  by  the  parents  of  both  to  unite  the  title  and  estates.  My  grand  father 
Thos  FxGiboon,  the  son  of  the  Physician,  lived  at  Ballyseeda  in  the  Liberties  ofLimerick 
in  a  most  respectable  Light,  &died  there  leaving  four  sons,  John  the  eldest,  Patrick  my 
father  the  second— Thos  the  third,  &  Gibbon  the  fourth.  You  see  by  this  we  are  linealy 
descended  from  the  White  Knight,  tho*  many  assume  the  name  of  FxGibbon—  We 
have  no  relationa  of  that  name  but  the  qffiprina  of  the  Four  Brothers.  My  uncle  John's 
iirst  son  Ion  (Thos.  ?)  brother  to  Johnthe  late  Earl  of  Clare,  discovered  how  fraudulently 
the  family  lost  their  property  &  consulted  his  Father,  reckoned  a  very  able  Lawyer.  H!e 
said  he  wd  by  no  means  allow  of  a  suit,  as  there  were  manv  estates  eouallv  circumstanced, 
&  that  suing  for  it  w^  cause  general  confusion  throughout  the  Kingaom,  tho'  he  ac- 
knowledged it  could  be  easily  recovered.  Not  content  with  hisfathers's  opinion,  he  went 
to  England,  &  advised  with  the  most  eminent  Council,  who  gave  their  decided  opinions 
in  his  favor,  &  that  it  was  a  palpable  fraud.  Still  the  Father  persevered  in  his  refusal 
for  the  reasons  above  assign'd,  &  that  he  had  sufficient  property  for  both  his  sons.  Ion 
(Thos.  ?)  died  shortly  after,  his  brother  the  late  Earl  of  Clare  never  looked  for  it,  I  suppose 
in  respect  to  his  father's  memory,  who  he  knew  was  so  determined  against  it— still  that 
should  not,  in  my  idea,  prevent  the  present  Earl  of  seeking  for  upwards  of  Twenty 
Thousaad  a  year— This  is  the  only  iniormation  I  can  give  you  which  I  hope  will  prove 
satisfactory  t  as  it  has  been  impressed  on  mv  mind  from  my  earliest  dawn  &  I  am  now 
in  my  sixty  sixth  year— I  am  inform'd  some  have  given  a  different  account — Be  it  so — I 
shall  not  enter  the  Ust  with  sny  person  about  it.  1  am  very  weak  and  infirm,  which  you 
may  perceive  by  my  writing.  I  nave  been  more  than  a  fortnight  endeavouring  to  write 
thus  far,  believe  me  a  difficult  task  for  a  very  infirm  man,  which  I  would  not  undertake 
but  solely  to  gratify  a  gentleman  of  your  respectability,  a  Person  I  wd  Wish  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing. 


<*I  am  yryery  ob^ihumble  Servant 

«  John  F^Gibboit. 


•<Anne^tieet,  Limerick| 
••  Feb!  24,1810." 


*  'this  was  John  King,  Srd  Lord  Kingston,  brother's   death,    in    1893,  was    pardoosd— 

(brother  to  Robert,  2nd  liord  Kingston).    He  iBurk^i  Sxtinet  Pmtage,   p.  805);  &•  disd  in 

bsoame  a  Papist,  was  outlawed,  bat  after  his  1787. 

4th  sib.  vol.  I,  5B 
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IV. 

The  foUowingiB  a  copy  of  a  Chancery  InqiuBition,  taken  at  Cork  in  1618^  throwing 
some  interesting  light  on  the  family  of  the  White  Knight  Edmond. 

Inq*  taken  at  the  kins's  castle  In  the  county  of  Cork  the  vith  of  July  1618,  in  the 
16th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  jamesof  England  &c.  —Before  Laurence  Parsons,  Thos. 
Cave  his  Majesty^s  Eschaetor  for  the  proTince  of  Munster  (and  others,)  by  the  oaths  of 
ffood  and  lawful  men  &c.  who  say  that  Edmoud  MeGibhon  commonhe  called  the 
VThite  Knight  deceased  was  at  the  time  of  hisdeath  seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of 
the  town,  lands,  castle,  Bawn,  mill  &  watercourse  of  old  Castletowne  als  fiallytan- 
caalane,Callonaghmore,Callonabegg,  Ardskeah,  Ballinknockane,  Ballingiiro,  Knockin- 
rissy  and  Kynelyneigh  with  the  appurtenances  in  the  county  of  Cork  aforesaid, 
containing  hslf  a  ploughland  &  worth  oy  the  year  above  all  charges  ftc.  5«,  holden  of 
his  Mi^esty  in  free  ana  common  soccage  under  the  vearly  rent  of  xv*.  Irish,  and  also  of 
the  Town  and  lands  of  LabimoUagga  containing  half  a  ploughland,  Toorelegane  cont* 
a  quarter  of  a  ploughland  and  Monenenchroin  cont'  a  quarter  of  a  ploughland,  in  all 
cont*  one  plougnland  in  the  county  of  Cork  aforesaid,  worth  by  the  year  x«>  holden  of 
his  Majesty  by  knight  service  in  capile  but  by  what  service  jurors  Know  not.  And 
also  of  &  in  the  Town,  lands,  castle,  walled  Bawn,  mylL  a  watercourse  ofMichelstown 
als  Ballyvisteal,  Coulemacffillocoddo,  Kilecoffhlane,  Garrynesheueske  als  Garry- 
nehagelshy,  Gortewylore,  KiUvallinard  and  Bambane  in  the  county  of  Cork  aforesaid 
cont'  one  ploughland  and  an  half  {worth  by  the  year  xvs.  holden  of  his  majesty  in  free 
&  common  soccage  under  the  yearly  rent  of  xiii**  iiid*  And  also  of  the  town,  lands 
castle  of  Brigowne  and  the  villages  thereunto  belonging  called  the  two  Clonleghs  the 
two  Clonees,  the  two  Clancarberyes,  Gortenenrane,  Bansaghknockagh,  Gortnylicky, 
Classewensy,  Bainard,  Clasaspell  etFenure  in  the  county  of  Cork  aforesaid,  cont'  one 
ploughland  worth  by  the  year  xi.  holden  of  his  Majesty  in  free  and  common  soccage 
under  the  yearly  rent  of  x*-  And  also  of  the  town  and  lands  of  Garranviccadock  als 
Garrane  MoCaadowe  als  Garranemackaddy  &  the  villages  thereunto  belonging  called 
Sissivory,  Farrenewoody,  Fergorany,  Bunwiiane,Gurtinepla  Gortnedogk  p'te  of&nock. 
anemaguige  with  the  appurtenances  in  the  county  of  Cork  aforesaid,  cont'  halfe  a  plough 
land  worth  by  the  year  y*>  holden  of  his  Majesty  in  free  &  common  soccage  under  the 
yearly  rent  of  iiii*  iiii<)>  And  that  David  Condon  doth  claim  the  aforesaid  ploughland 
of  Briffowne  with  the  appurtenances  and  the  aforesaid  half  plous^hland  of  Garranevic- 
kadock  to  be  his  own  inheritance.  And  they  do  further  say  that  Edmond  Mc  Gibbon 
commonly  called  the  White  Knight  aforesaid  deceased  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
seised  in  nis  demesne  of  one  chief  rent  of  forty  shillings  sterling  yearly  issuing  out  of 
the  lands  of  Aehaliske,  Coolesowyn,  Garry  walUshy,  Kildrony  and  Carro^rriffe  in 
the  com'  of  Cork  aforesaid.  And  also  of  and  in  one  other  capital  or  chief  rent  of 
{{•  Tiiid  &  two  white  noats  yearly  issuing  out  of  the  lands  of  Crockeragh  in  the  com' 
of  Cork  aforesaid,  and  also  of  the  moiety  of  the  town  and  lands  of  Corraghmore  in  the 
county  of  Cork  aforesaid  and  the  Tillages  &c.  thereunto  belonging  calledXissetaileore. 
the  west  p'te  of  Glanduff  divided  by  a  stream  the  head  whereof  cometh  from  the 
mountain  of  Glanduff,  cont'  half  a  ploughland  worth  by  the  year  yt  holden  of  his 
Majesty  in  free  and  common  soccage  under  the  yearly  rent  of  xviiia ;  &  that  there  is  due 
ana  payable  Out  of  the  aforesaid  town  and  lands  of  Ardskeagh  yearly  unto  Dayid  Lord 
Roche  viscount  of  Fermoy  &  his  heirs  one  capital  or  chief  rent  of  xliiis.  yd-  ob'  sterling. 
And  that  John  Power  of  Kilbollane  Esqr  doth  claim  the  aforesaid  Town  of  Ardskeagh 
with  the  appurtenc',  to  be  his  own  inheritance  by  the  name  of  two  ploughlands.  And 
that  Richard  fu  Gerrald  McShane  of  Ballyshoniken  doth  likewise  claim  the  said 
tovm  of  Ardskeagh  with  the  appurtenc'  by  the  name  of  two  ploughlands  to  be  his 
own  inheritance.  And  the  said  Jurors  do  fiirther  say  that  Edmond MeGibbon  com- 
monly called  the  White  Knight  aforesaid  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  seised  of  fee  of 
the  town  and  lands  of  Curraghivo  als  Curragh  Ibuoa  als  Curragh  Iwo  with  the  appur- 
tenances in  the  county  of  Cork  aforesaid  &  the  villages  thereunto  belonging  called 
Kilculduagh,  Skehinerehe,  Gortineboule,  Ardglaremore  Ardglarebeg,  Cappa  Breacka, 
Killeagh  &  Moingrangine  cont'  one  ploughland,  worth  by  the  year  xs.  Ir',  holden  of  his 
Majesty  by  free  &  common  soccage  under  the  yearly  rent  of  x«-  And  that  Robert 
Condon  doth  claim  the  aforesaid  town  of  Curraghivo  &  Kilculduagh  by  the  name  of 
one  ploughland  to  be  his  own  inheritance 

And  that  David  Condon  doth  claim  a  chief  rent  of  xiiis  iiiid  yearly  out  ot  Skehe- 
nerihe  p'cell  of  Curraffhivo  aforesaid.  And  they  do  further  say  that  Edmond  MeGibbon 
called  tne  White  Kni^it  was  at  the  Ume  of  his  death  seised  in  his  demesne  as  oi  fee 
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of  the  town  k  lands  of  Gurtintarriff,  Garraneroihelagh,  CamganelMgha,  Kileohloick, 
&  Llssenbretase  with  the  apport'ances  in  the  county  of  Cork  afonaid,  contaimng  one 
ploughland  worth  by  the  year  xi.,  holdenof  his  Majesty  by  knight's  serrice  in  capitr. 
And  also  of  the  town  and  iands  of  Buolichalla,  with  the  appurtenances  in  the  county  of 
Cork  aforsaid,  containing  half  a  ploughland  worth  bv  the  year  v«.  holden  of  his  Majesty 
bv  knight  service  in  oapite,  and  also  of  the  town  &  lands  of  Ballyarthure,  Garrichaaan, 
ais  Ballhanan,  Monygoruma  and  Derrylahan  with  the  appurtenances  in  the  eoontj 
of  Corkaforsaid,  cont'  half  a  ploughland  worth  by  the  year  t^,  holden  of  his  Majeaty  bV 
knight's  service  in  capite.  And  also  of  the  town  and  lands  of  Gortrno  and  Kilechloick 
with  the  appurtenances  in  the  county  of  Cork  aforesaid  conf  half  a  plongland  wortk 
by  the  year  y»  holdenjof  his  Majesty  by  Knight  service  in  capite.  And  also  of  the  towns 
lands  and  Bawn  environed  with  a  stone  wall  of  Cloghlefunne  als  Cloghiemone, 
Ballinechoola,  Skartlefunne,  Garrychroine  Knockardmore,Li9sevartandpteofBamen- 
choftOtfa  in  the  county  of  Cork  aforesaid,  cont'  one  ploughland  worth  by  the  year 
v«,  holden  of  his  Majesty  by  Knight  service  in  capite.  And  also  of  and  in  the  towns 
lands  castle  stonehouse  Ba^vn  myQ  and  watercourse  of  Marshalstown  als  Baliymaris- 
call  als  Lisnolomon  aud  Curraghgorum  with  the  appurtenances  in  the  county  of  Cork 
aforesaid,  and  the  villages  thereunto  belonging  called  Ballinroane  Knockybeannyghie 
Keilnekillskennagh  Lissrwoe,  Knockaneny — marraffe  Corrygarruffe,  Iknockanena- 
mody,  Landerd,  Tullouman,  Ballinchoka,  Gortbuy,  Gortnegeragh,  Dixrenenoole 
Attenvale,  Gortneskegh  and  Killcuirck,  containing  two  ploughlands,  worth  by  the  year 
zxa^  holden  of  his  majesty  in  free  and  common  soccage  under  the  yearly  rent  of  Tiii« 
And  also  of  the  town  ft  lands  of  Garriblenesiery  Parckemuane  LvssnefTuy  SnanyaUey- 
more,  Tooreogh  &  Cuileibanuane  in  the  county  of  Cork  aforesaid,  cont  one  plongUand 
worth  by  the  year  x*,  holden  of  his  majesty  by  Knights  service  in  capite.  And  aho  of 
and  in  the  town  and  lands  of  Knockaniviu,  Curraghine,  Tobberingaun,  Trahnrlqpli 
Currihinehanekarde,  Knockencrogher  &  Monere,  with  the  appurtenancea,  inthecoK* 
nf  Cork  aforesaid,  cont'  one  ploughland  worth  by  the  vear  xs,  holdenof  his  Majestj  hj 
Knights  service  in  capite.  And  that  Garrett  Suppell  as  feoffee  of  John  Condon  ah 
MeMaog  maketh  clayme  to  stand  seised  of  seven  ploughlands  p'cell  of  the  lands  before 
mentioned  among  diTcrs  other  lands  in  a  deed  of  feoffem^  made  by  the  said  Joba 
Condon  als  MoMaog  to  the  said  Garrett  Suppell  and  one  Morice  Bwy  Condon,  wfaldi 
deed  of  feoffemt  followeth  in  these  words  vixt  To  all  &c.— And  the  said  jurors  do 
further  say  that  William  Cahasey  &  David  M«Shane  Condon  being  two  of  the  witneiies 
whose  names  are  indorsed  upon  the  aforesaid  recited  Deeds  were  deposed  at  the  taking 
of  this  Inquisition  that  the  livery  and  seisen  of  the  said  Deed  was  made  in  the  cellar 
of  Carrignynownrye  and  not  elsewhere  by  the  said  John  Condon  als  Me  Mawgh  to  the 
said  Gerrott  Supple  and  Morice  Bwy  Condon  in  these  words  viai — I  deliver  this  tt, 
— And  they  do  further  say  that  the  said  John  Condon  ata  MeilfoAor  did  convey  by  a 
subsequent  Deed  unto  Edinond  MeGibbon  otherwise  called  the  White  Knignt  and 
his  heurs  for  ever  both  the  aforesaid  Kilcomabynes  which  deed  followeth  in  these 
words  vizi  Be  it  known  &c.  And  they  do  further  say  bythe  said  Ms  Mawg  Ccmdoa 
his  own  confession  that  Edmond  FxGibbon  als  the  White  Knight  himself  bis 
father  and  grandfather  died  possessed  of  the  aforesaid  lands  past  unto  him  bvtbe  said 
(  ondon.  And  that  at  the  making  of  the  aforesaid  Deed  to  Garrett  Supple  «  Morice 
Bwy  Condon  the  said  Edmond  FzGibbon  als  the  White  Knight  was  in  possession  of 
Ihe  said  lands  at  the  making  of  the  said  Deed  of  feoffment.  And  further  they  do  ssj- 
that  the  aforesaid  Edmond  MeGibbon  commonly  called  the  White  Knight  had  isioe 
three  sons  vixt  Morrice,  John  fr  Edmond  oge,anu  that  John  &  Edmond  oge  died  with- 
out issue,  and  thatthe  said  Morrice  had  issue  Morriee  oge  and  Dame  Margarette  Fenion 
now  vrife  of  Sr  Wm  Fenton  of  Youghill  in  the  county  of  Cork  Knight,  which  Dame 
Margarette  was  of  the  age  of  fifteen  years  the  last  day  of  May  last  past  before  the  date 
hereof,  and  that  the  said  Morice  father  of  Morice  oge  and  son  to  Edmond  MeGibbon 
commonly  called  the  White  Knight  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  vizt  the  xxiii^  dav 
of  April  1608.  And  that  Edmond  MeGibbon  commonly  called  the  White  Knight 
aforesaid  died  so  seized  of  the  premises  the  xxiiiith  da^  of  April  1608  By  whosedeath 
the  premises  descended  and  came  unto  the  said  Morice  oge  as  grandson  and  heir  of 
said  Edmond  MoGibbon,by  virtue  whereof  the  said  Morrice  oge  into  all&sixvular 
the  premises  entered  and  was  thereof  seized  as  of  fee  &c.,  &  being  thereof  so  seiseddied 
without  issue  thexxxth  day  of  May,  1611,  whereby  all  &  singular  the  premises  wholly 
descended  &  came  to  the  said  dame  Margaret  as  sole  sister  ft  heir  of  the  said  Mo- 
rice oge  MeGibbon  son  &  heir  of  the  said  Morrice  the  eldest  son  &  heir  appaier.t  of 
the  said  Edmond  MeGibbon  commonly  called  the  White  Knight,  who  nas  grand  father 
to  the  said  dame  Margaret. 
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The  following  copv  of  an  inquittion  preserved  amonff  the  Chancery  Inquisitions  in 
the  Public  Record  Office  of  Ireland,  contains  so  much  infomiation  regarding  the  posses- 
sions of  Uie  White  Knights,  and  the  yarious  dealings  therewith  in  the  time  of  the 
White  Knitfht  Edmund,  tnat  it  seems  worth  while  committing  it  to  print  in  its  original 
and  abbrcTiated  form : — 

10.  Inquis*  capt*  apudoivit*  Corcke  xxodie  Mali  anno  regnid*ni  Jacob!  etc.  sexto,  coram 
Dominico  Sarsfield  mil'  uno  Justic*  d*ni  regis  capital'  placeii  resni  sui  Hib'nie  (ei  aliis) 
p*  sacram'  p*bor,  etc.  qui  die'  quod  Edmundus  Fits  Gibbon  ar*  ab  the  White  Kmght  die' 
clausit  extrem*  xxiiiito  die  April  1006.  Etjur'  pred*dic*  quod  p*d*  Edmond  fltz  Giibbon> 
ar*  als  diet'  the  White  Knight  tempore  mort*  sue  sei'tus  fuit  de  feodo  de  castr'  viil^  et 
terr'  de  Ardskea  in  com'  Corke  cont'  tres  carucat'  terr'  et  media'  p'te  uuius  caruc'  terr' 

?ue  quide'  terr'  etc.  tenent'  de  rege  in  lib'ro  et  comuni  soccagio,  et  valent  p'  ann'  xd> 
tern  die'  quod  tempore  Tite  et  longe  ante  obitu'  dicti  Edmund!  fits  Gibbon,  Gerrald  fits 
Joh'is  Gerrald  sei't'  fuit  de  feodo  de  yill'  et  terr'  de  Ardskeap'd'  virtute  cuiusd'm  brevis 
d'ni  reffis  de  restituc'oe  gerent'  dat  xvito  die  Januar'  1603.  £t  pred'  Gerrafdus  fits  John 
Gerrald  sic  se'itus  existens  a  possesslone  eiusd'  tHI'  et  terr  amotus  fuit  p'  Joh'ne'  fits 
Edmund  fits  Gibbon  filiu'  pred'  Edmunoi  qui  quide'  Gerrald  fits  Joh'is  Gerrald 
nihilominus  intravit  in  vill'  et  terr'  p'd'  et  tunc  et  ibide*  et  divers'  vicibus  et  specialiter 
infra  spacium  unius  anni  ante  obitu  ejusd'  Edpiundi  fits  Gibbon  clamavit  Castr'  vill'  et 
terr'  pred'  esse  jus  et  herditamentu'  su.'  Etjur*  insuper  die*  quodquida'  capital'  reddit' 
xliiii*  v^  ob'  ster'  anuat'  debet'  Davido  Diio  Roche  vicceom'  Fermoy  et  nered'  s's  ex 
pred'  Till'  et  terr'  de  Ardskea. 

Item  Jur'  pred'  die'  quod  ide'  Edmundus  fits  Gibbon  als  diet'  the  White  Knight  sic 
se'itus  existen'  de  tHI*  et  terr'  pred'  p*  charta'  sua'  indentata'  geren'  dat*  xxiiii^  die 
Angnsti  annoq'  regni  resis  Jacob!  anglie  etc.  ouinto  dimisit  Cfominico  mo  Fynin 
Gartie  Castr',  rill'  et  terr  de  Ardskea  pred'  cu^  membris  et  p'tin'  s's  yix^  Garrany- 
ruddie,  Ballyneboolie,  Le  Hand,  et  Ballinlopin  in  com'  Corck  cont'  duas  carucat' 
terr'  et  media'  p'te'  unius  caruc'  terr',  Habend'  et  tenend'  eid'm  Dermicio  m«  Fynin 
hered'  et  assignat'  s's  p'  ter'i'o  xxi  annor'  reddendo  Inde  anuati'  p'd'  Edmundo  fits 
Gibbon  hered*  et  assignat'  s's  sum'  £vi  ster',  ac  etia'  unu'  porou*  et  una'  OTem  in  quolib't 
anno  durante  ter'i'o  p'd'  ut  p'  eand'  chart'  magis  plane  liquet. 

£t  Jur'  pred'  die'  quod  pred'  chart'  sigillat^et  deliberat'  fuit  mane  ejusd'  die  in  quo 
p'd*  Edmund  fits  Gibbon  obiit,  cuius  tenor  sequit'  inhec  Terba.  This  Indenture  maide, 
etc.  Item  Jur'  p'd' die'  quod  prea'  Edmundus  fits  Gibbon  tempore  yite  sue  se'itus  fuit 
de  feodo  de  yUl'  et  terr'  de  Marshalestowne  als  Lisnolomon  et  Curraghgorru'  ad  opus  fit 
uffu'  p'd'  Edmund!  et  Joanne  ny  Dermote  uxor'  ejus  et  alios  usus  pMit  per  feoffament' 
pred'  magis  plane  liquet  cuius  tenor  sequit'  in  hec  yerba.    Sciant  p'ntes  etc. 

Et  idterius  Jur'  pred'  die'  q'd  yill'  et  terr'  de  Marshalstowne  et  Curraghgorrowpred' 
tenent'  de  reire  in  lib'o  et  communi  soccagio  et  non  in  capite,  et  yalent  per  ann'  xiiit 
iiiid.  Et  Jur^insup'  die' quod  Johes  Meade  m  legibus  eruditus  habens  interesse  in  yill 
et  terr'  p'd'  de  Marshalstowne  et  Curraghgarrowe  p  charta'  sua'  geren'  dat'  yiiio  die 
Marcii  1607  relaxayit  totu'  jus  etc.  suu'  in  p'miss'  pred*  Edmundo  fits  Gibbon  heredibus 
et  assignat'  s's  imp'petuum  ut  p'  eand'  charta'  magis  plane  app'et,  cujus  quidem  tenor 
sequit°in  hec  yeroa,  Omnibus  xpi  fidelibus  ad  quos  etc.  Et  ulterius  jur'  pred'  die*  quod 
pred'  Edmundus  tits  Gibbon  relaxayit  tot' jus  etc.  su'  in  prenus'  eisdem  Robto  Tirrey 
et  Dermito  mo  Fynyn  Gartie  habent'  quiet'  possession'  in  pred'  terr'  de  Marshalstowne 
et  Currachgorowe  p'd',  secundu'  ustr  in  p'&to  feoffament*  specificat'  p*ut  p'  quand* 
charta'  relaxac'on'  dat'  xxo  die  Martii  1607  magis  plan'  app'et,  ouj^s  tenor  sequit'  mhec* 
yerba.    Omnibus  xpi  fidel  etc. 

Item  Jur'  pred'  die*  quod  pred'  Edmond  fits  Gibbon  se'itus  fuit  de  feodo  de  yill'  et 
terr'  de  Cloghliemonie  et  BalUncullie  in  com'  pred'  cont'  un'  carr'  terr' ;  Ac  de  yill'  et 
terr'  de  Knockanyyine  cont'  un'  alia'  caruc'  terr'  in  com'  pred' ;  et  sic  inde  se'itus 
existens  p'  charta' suam  feoffamen 'geren'  dat'  xxiio  die  August!  1606  feoffavit  pred' 
Rob'tu*  Tirrey  et  Dermitiu'  M'fvnjne  Gartie  de  yiU',  terr'  etc.  in  p'miss' pred.' 
ad  opus  et  usn'  p'd'  Edumundi  fitGriboon  et  Joan  ny  Dermodie  uxor'  ejus  p'  termino 
yite  cujuslibeteor'  et  ad  alios  usus  in  dicta  charta  feoffament'  specificat  p'utp' feoff- 
ment* pred'  plen'  app'et,  cujus  quid'  tenor  sequit'  in  hec  yerba :  Sciant  p'senti,  etc. 

Item  die' jur'pred' quod  pred  yill'  et  terr'  deCloghlemonie  Bally ncooue  etKnnckany- 
yine  tenent'  de  Rege  in  capite  sed  p'  oue  seryio'  Jur'  ignor',etyaI'  p'  ann'  x*'  Item  Jur 
pred'  die'  quod  pred'  Edmund'  fits  Gibbon  tempore  mortis  sue  pred'  se'itus  fuit  de 
feodo  de  yill'  et  terr'  de  Brigowne  in  com'  Cork  pred'  cont'  un'  carucat'  terr',  ac  etiara 
de  yill'  et  terr'  de  Kylcowledagh  Corroghiboynie  et  Skehenerihie  cont'  un'  caruc'  terr'. 
Ac  etiam  de  yill'et  terr'  de  Curraghmore  cont'  una'  caruc'  terr';  Ac  etiam  de  yill'  et' 
terr'  de  Gortrowe  et  Kylgowne  cent'  un'  carucat'  terre  in  com'  pred' ;  Ac'etiam  de  vill' 
et  terr'  de  Ballyarthurie  cont'  dimid'  un*  caruoat'  terr'  in  com'  pred'.    Ac  de  vill'  et  terr' 
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de  Curnrldgh  oont*  dimid*  on*  earuc*  terr*  in  com'  pred* :  Ac  de  tUI^  et  ten*  de  Labymo- 
laggie,  Towereligan,  et  Monenencroyne  cont'  un*  caruc^  terr'  in  com*  pred'.  £t  jur* 
pred*  die'  quod  quelibet  carucai*  ter*  pred'  yal'  p'  ann*  iii«-  iiiid. 

Et  alter'  dic^quod  Till'  et  terr*  pred'  de  BaUirarthurle  Labimoleggie,  Towereligan  et 
Monenencroyne  tenent*  dc  Bege  in  capite  ted  p*  que  serric'  Jur*  pred'  ignor*;  et  quod 
Till'  et  terr*  ae  Brigowne,  Kilcouledou^h,  Curraghmore,  Skehenerihie,  Carraghmone 
Qortrowe  et  Currrleigh  tenent*  de  rege  m  lib*ro  et  communi  soccagio.  Item  Jur'  pred' 
die*  quod  pred*  Edmund*  fitz  Gibbon  tempore  Tite  sue  Be*itu8  existens  de  feodo  de  Till' 
et  terr'  de  Curraghmore  pred'  cont*  un  carucat'  terr/  Gortrowe  et  Kylligowne  cont'  un' 
caruc*  terr*  in  com'  Cork,  ac  etiam  de  Till*  et  terr*  de  Curraghboye  Kilteowledaugh  et 
Skehenerehie  cont'  un'  carucat'  terr*  in  com*  pred*,  p'  charta'  sua'  indent&t'  geren' 
dat*  xxino  die  Januar*  1607  dimisit  Geraldo  fitzjames  Barrie  de  Dromedoe  in  com' 
Tipp'ar*  gen*  pred*  Till*  et  terr*  de  Gortrowe  Krligowne,  Curragbboy,  Kileoweledaogh  et 
Skehenerehie,  Habend*  et  tenend'  prefato  Geraldo  fitzjames  Barrie  hered'  et  assign* 
6'  p'  termino  xxxii  annor*.  Reddendo  indeannuat',  pred' Edmundo  aut  assig'  s*  sum'  sex 
libr*  ster*  unacu*  al*  custumis  et  serTlc*  p*ut  p'  eande'  chartem  magis  plane  applet, 
cujus  tenor  sequit*. 

Item  Jur'  pred*  die'  quodBaTidiis  Condon  de  Clo^hleigh  in  com'  Cork  een*  in  pred' 
Till*  etterr'  oe  Brigowne  intravit  infra  spacium  unius  ann*  ante  obit*  p'd*  Kdmundi 
FitzGibbon,  et  tunc  fecit  clameu'  su'  ad  diet*  Till*  et  terr*  de  Brigowne  p'd*  esse  Jos 
et  hereditam*  su*. 

Et  insuper  Jur*  pred'  die*  quod  DaTid  Condon  Redmond  Condon  Robtos  Condon 
et  Joh'es  Condon  burgenses  et  libr*  tenent'  de  Till*  et  terr*  de  Brigowne*  [  J 

redpere  debent  de  et  pro  qualibet  acr*  terr*  arr*  quando  seminat,  [  j 

in  ddcta  Till*  de  Brigowne  reddit'  vd  ob*  ster*  p'  ann*,  ac  etiam  de  qualibet  domo  m?v 
tenement*    et  gardin*  in  tUI'  pred*  reddit*  2*  ob*  ster*  p'  ann'.    Et  Jur'  pred'  die*  qaod 


^ ^  r  -  .      d  quantitat' .., 

quot  sunt  tenement*  et  gardin*  ab  antiquo  ad  dictos  Condons  p'tinentia  Jnr'  ptcd* 
ignor'. 

Et  Jur'  pred*  die*  QUod  tenentes  et  occupatores  unius  car*  terr*  in  tiU*  et  campis  de 
Skehenarehie  pred'  debent  solvere  pred'  DaTid  Condon  et  hered*  aula  ex  pred'  csrr' 
terr'  anual'  redd'  xiii«  iiii*' 

Item  Jur*  pred'  die'  quod  p'd'  Edmund  Fitzgibbon  tempore  Tite  sue  seisitos  fuit 
de  feodo  de  Till'  et  terr*  de  Michelstowne  et  Kilcos^hlane,  cont'  un'  car*  et  dimid'  un' 
carr*  terr*  in  com'  Cork  pred* ;  et  sic  inde  seisitus  existens  p*  chartam  suam  feoffkment* 

feren*  dat*  xxiiiito  die  Juliii  1605  feoffavit  Rob'tu*  Tirrey  de  Cork  ffen'  et  Dermitio" 
]  Cartie  pred*  ad  usu*  et  intecoion*  in  dicr  feoffamenr  content*  p*  ut  p* 
pred*  chartam  magis  plane  liquet  cujus  tenor  sequitur  in  hec  verba.  Sciant  p'ntes  etc-, 
quequidem  tIU*  et  terr*  pred*  de  Michelstowne  et  Eilcoghlan  tenent*  deR^e  in  lib'ro  et 
communi  soccagio,  et  Tal*  p'  ann*  xxa  ster*. 

Item  Jur'  pred*  die*  quod  Oerrald  Condon  fitz  David  et  Fetrus  Condon  fitz  Edmond 
■eisiti  fuerunt  de  feod'  de  Till*  et  terr'  de  Garranvicadugge  cont'  media'  p'te'  unius 
carrucat*  terr'  in  com*  Cork  pred' ;  et  sic  inde  seisiti  existen  p'  chartam  suam  feofiam- 
enti  geren'  dat'  xxiiio  die  Julii  1605  feofTaver'Dermitiu'  McFinin  Cartie  de  Till*  et  ter' 
pred .  Habend*  et  tenend'  sibi  et  hered'  s's  ad  opus  et  usu*  p*d*  Edmundi  fitz  Gibboo 
al's  die'  Albi  mil*  et  Johann*  ny  Dermoda  uxor*  ejus;  et  post  eor'  obitu*  ad  opus  ft 
usu'  heredis  vel  heredora  suor'  et  ad  alios  usus  in  dicto  feoffamento  content  p'at 
p'  dictam  chartam  plane  apn'et  cujus  tenor  sequit*  in  hec  Terba:  To  all  Christiia 
people,  etc.  £t  Jur'  pred*  die  quod  Till'  et  terr'  de  GarraneWcadugg  tenent*  de  Rege  in 
capite,  sed  per  que  servic'  Jur'  pred'  ignorant,  et  vaV  per  ann'  xx»  Tid.  Et  Jur'  pred' 
die'  quod  David  Condon  infra  spaciu'  unius  anni  ante  obitu'  pred*  Ed*di  FitzGibbon 
intravit  in  pred'  vill'  et  terr*  de  Garraneviccadugg  et  fecit  clameu*  ad  diet'  Till'  el 
terr*  esse  suam  hpreditatera. 

Et  Jur'  pred*  die*  ouod  p'd'  Edmund  McGibbon  tempore  Tite  sue  seisit*  fait  de  feodo 
de  viir  et  terr' de  Ballyngarran  et  BalUnvillin  cont'  media*  p'tem  unius  carrucat' terr' 
in  viir  et  campis  pred' ;  et  sic  inde  seisitus  existens  ut  antea  p'dicit'  circa  festum  omn' 
Sanctor'  ultini'  p'  terit'  in  anno  1607  p'  diet'  David  Condon  intravit  in  vill'  etterr'  p'- 
dict',  et  de  iisdem  terris  possessionat*  est  hue  usque  clamans  vill'  et  terr*  pred'  snam 
esse  hereditatem. 

Item  Jur'  pred*  die'  quod  i;>red*  Edmund  McGibbon  tempore  mortis  sue  pred' 
seisit'  fuit  de  feodo  talliat'  viz.,  sibi  et  hered'  masculis  de  corpore  suo  legittime  p'  creatt* 


capite  p'  servic'  militar*  et  val*  p*  ann*  v»  ster*. 

Item  Jut'  pred'  die'  quod  pred'  Edmund  FitzGibbon  tempore  Tite  sue  status  fuit 
de  feodo  de  vill'  et  terr*  de  Dromleagh  et  Ballykearine  cont'  un'  carr'  terr'  in  com'  Cork 
p'd',  ac  etiam  de  Till'  et  terr'  de  Arasheallaghbeg,  Ardsheallaghmore  et  CuniTaUiitard 
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in  com*  pred%  anas  yilF  et  terr*  pred*  Edmund  habuit  et  possidebat  TirtutU  cujnfldam 
feoffamenf  Jonannis  Condon  aliaa  McMawe  Condon  p'  modum  mortiyadii  p'  gumma 
Ti^inti  librar'  ster'. 

Et  ulterius  Jut'  pred*  die'  quod  pred'  Edmundus  FitzOibbon  sic  ut  antea  seisit* 
ezistens  de  Till'  et  ten*  de  Dromleagh,  Ballykearnie,  Ardshellaghbeg  Ardshellaeh- 
more  et  Currinyallinard,  per  chartamtiuam  feoffament'  fferen'  dat'  zmo  die  Augusti  1606 
feoifiaYit  Daniel  Mo  Owen  GaUaghane  de  Carrybeff  gen^  et  Dermicium  MoFinin  Cartie 
de  omnibua  pred'  t\W  terr'  tenem'  aliisque  p'miss^  ad  uau'  in  diet'  feoffament'  content* 
cujua  tenor  seqnit'  in  hec  verba.  Be  it  &nown  unto  all,  etc.  £t  Jur'  pred'  die'  quod 
Till'  et  terr'  et  tenem'  pred*  tenent*  de  Rege  in  capite,  eed  per  que  lervic'  Jur'  pred' 
Ignor',  et  vai'  p*  ann'  ▼•  ater\ 

£t  Jur'  pred'  die'  quod  pred' Edmund  FitzGibbon  tempore  mortis  sue  pred'  seiaitus 
fuit  de  feodo  talliat',  viz.,  nibi  et  heredibus  mascul'  de  corpore  suo,  virtute  Trarum 
patent'  ei  concessar*  p'  nup'  d'na*  Reginam  Elizabeth,  geren*  dat'  zvto  die  Decembr' 
anno  rezni  sui  xxxiii,  de  yiU'  et  terr'  de  ikairt,  Kylclovne,  Kilivalleremond,  Killdarry- 
Till,  BallYYeBtin,  Ballyneghane  alias  BallTveghane,  Killmocuilie  et  Philipstowne  cum 
eor'  p'tin'^in  com'  Cork  pred',  que  o'ia  vir  terr*  et  ten't'  p'd'  cum  p'tin'  tenent'  de  Rege 
in  capite  p'  aervic'  mil'  et  xal'  p*  ann'  xza  ster'. 

Item  Jur'  pred'  die'  quod  nd'  Edmund  FitzGibbon  tempore  vite  sue  seisit'  fuit  de 
feodo  de  castr'  yill'  et  terr'  ae  Oldcastletown,  KyneWneign  et  fiallinknockan  in  com' 
Cork,  et  aic  inde  seisitus  existens  per  chartam  suam  teoffament'  geren'  dat*  tertio  die 
Februar'  1591,  feoffavit  Joh'em  Butler  de  Woodinstown  in  com'  Tipperary  aen'  et 
Thadeum  O'Meagher  de  BallydwiU  in  com  Croc'  Tipperary  veoman,  de  pred^  castr* 
Till'  et  terr'  *  «  »  •  ad  opus  et  usu'  Mauricii  Fit*  Gibbon  filiip'a'  Edmundiet  Johanna 
Butler  azor'dicti  Maurie'  pro  ter'is  vitar'  suar'  et  ouiuslibet  eor',  et  ad  al' usus  p'ut  p' 
eandem  chartam  maffia  plane  liquet  cujus  tenor  sequit'  in  bee  verba :  Sciant  p'ntes, 
etc.  £t  Jur'  pred'  die'  q  uod  cast,'  vill'  et  terr'  pred*  tenent'  de  Rege  in  capite,  sed 
per  que  servic  Jur'  ignor',  et  val'  per  ann'  vt  ster'. 

Item  Jur,  pred'  die'  quod  quidam  Arthur  Hide  ar*  seisitus  fait  de  feodo  de  rill*  terr* 
et  ten*t*  de  Aghcross,  Templemolaggie  et  Farrensinerine  \n  com'  Cork  pred',  et  sic 
inde  seisitus  existens  p'  chartam  suam  gerent'  dat'£zzxTiiio  die  Aprilis  1606,  feoffavit 
Johannem  Nash  et  Edmund'  Qacket  in  mortuovadio  pro  summa  £xxz  ster.*  H  abend* 
et  tenend'  eidem  Joh'ni  Nash  et  Edmundo  Hacket  et  hered*  s'  ad  opus  et  usu'  pred! 
Mauricii  FitzGibbon  et  Joanne  Butler  uxor'  ejus  durant'  vit'  eor',  et  post  eor'  et 
cujualibet  eor'  decess'  ad  proprium  usu'  Mauricii  oge  fltz  Maurice  FitzGibbon  fil'  et 
hered*  dipt!  Mauricii  defunctifUt  p'  eandem  chartam  magis  plane  liquet.  Et  vill*  et 
terr*  pred'  tenent'  de  domino  Rege  in  libero  et  communi  soccagio. 

Item  Jur'  pred'  die'  quod  pred'  Edmund  McGibbon  tempore  mortis  sue  pred*  seisitus 
fuit  de  feodo  de  vill'  et  ter'  de  duabus  Kiltinabins,  viz. : —  de  vill'  et  terr'  de  Oortintar- 
riff,  BaUieuilly,  Gortroe,  Garran  et  Blemissine,  cont'  septem  caruc'  ter'  in  com'  Cork 
.pred',  que  o'ia  p'miss'  tenent'  de  Rege  in  capite,  sed  per  que  servic'  Jur'  pred'  ignor*» 
et  val'  per  ann'  xxa  ster'. 

Et  ulterius  Jur'  die*  quod  annual'  reddit'  xiiis  iiiidster'  debet'  et  solvend'  est  annua- 
tim  cuidam  Joh'ni  Condon  alias  MoMawge  Condon  et  heredibus  suis  de  o'ibus  pred' 
terr'  etc.  de  Kiltinabins  pred'  cont'  septem  caruc',  ae  eUam  extra  vill'  et  terr'  de 
Ballinarihurv,  Cloghlefyn,  Curraghorme  et  Knoekanevin  unacum  aliis  custumis  etc. 
in  quadam  charta  indentat'  inter  diet'  Johannem  Condon  et  pred'  Edmund  fitzGibbon 
gerent'  dat'  xxo  die  JunU  1603,  ut  per  eandem  chartam  magis  plane  app'et. 

Et  Jur'  pred'  die'  quod  Manricius  FitzGibbon  diem  clauslt  extremu'  xxiiio  die  April' 
1608.  Et  ulterius  Jur'  pred'  die'  quod  Maurieius  Oge  fltz  Maurice  fitz  Edmond  Fitz- 
Gibbon est  Alius  et  heres  pred'  Mauricii  fitz  Edmond  FitzGibbon  defunct'.  Et  insuper 
Jur'  pred'  die'  quod  pred'  Maurie'  Oge  fitz  Maurice  fitz  Edmund  fitz  Gibbon  est  eon- 
sanguineus  et  proximus  heres  pred'  Edmundi  FitzGibbon  pred*. 

£t  ulterius  Jur'  pred'  die'  quod  diet'  Maurie'  Oge  fitz  Maurice  fltz  Edmond  Fitz- 
Gibbon tempore  mortis  patris  et  avi  sui  pred'  fuit  etatis  undeeem  annor'  et  non  mari- 
tatus.  Et  Jur*  pred'  an  pred'  Edmund  FitzGibbon  aut  Maurie'  FitzGibbon  aut  eor' 
alter  vel  aliquls  alius  vel  aliqui  alii  p'sonar'  sup'  nom'at'  in  hae  inquisicione  habuit  vel 
habuerunt  a  nup'  d'na  Regina  Tel  a  d'no  Rege  nunc  licenc'  vel  p'  donac'  alien'  vill'  et 
pred'  Jur'  pred'  ignorant. 
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[Referring  to  the  note  at  foot  of  p.  706  ante,  the  folLowinff  copy  of  the  grant  of 
Wardship'  of  Maurice  Oge  FitiGibbon,  the  last  male  heir  of  Uie  White  Knights,  has 
been.considered  worth  printing.] 

JaoobuB  dei  m*  AngUe  Sootie  Frauncie  et  Hib^nie  Rex  fldei  defensor,  etc.,  om*ibns 
ad  quos  n^ntes  Pre  p'venerint  sal^tem.  Sciatis  quod  nos  p*  et  in  considerac*one  flms 
trigint*  iiW  curr*  monete  Hib^nie  ad  manus  Thome  Ridgewa^ 


way  milit' Vicethes' ac  I, 
raT  receptor'  n'ri  d'c*i  Regni  n*ri  Hib'nie  p'  dilVm  nobis  franciscum  Annesler  gen* 
ante  signac^onem  p*ntiu' bene  ettideliterp*8olut*  et  deliberai* ,  de  gra'  n'ra  spMaliacex 
certa  scientia  et  mero  motu  n^ris,  necnon  de  advertisament*  et  consensu  p*dileeti  et 
fidelis  consiliarii  n*ri  Arthuri  Chichester  milit*  deputati  n'ri  generalis  dVi  regni  n*ri 
Hib*nie,  Thome  Ridgeway  milit*  Yioethes*  ac  thes*  nVi  ad  guerr*  in  eodem  regno  D*ro 
Hib'nie,  Jacobi  Ley  milit^  capitalis  Justiciar,  n'ri  Capital  place' n*re  regni  n*ri  Hib*nie 
Humphred'  Winche  milit'  cap'  lis  Baron'  sc'rii  n'ri  d'c'i  regni  ii'ri  Hib'nie,  Anthonii  Seo-i 
tleger  Milil'  mag'ri  Rotulor'  n'ror'  d'c'i  rerai  n'ri  Hib'nie,  Oliver'  St  John  Milit*  m«gn 
ordinanc'  n'ror' d'c'i  regni  n'ri  Hib'nie,  Oalfridi  Fenton  milit'  principal'  secretar'  n>i  io 
d'c'o  regno n'ro  Hib'nie,  Rich'i Cooke  milit' un'alter' Secretar* n'ror' d'eU  regni  n'ri  Hib'bie 
et,  JacoDi  Fullerton  miUt'  unius  de  pri\'at*  consilio  n'ro  in  d'c'o  regno  n'ro  Hib'nie,  Comis- 
sionar'  n'ror  assignat'  et  I'ittime  sutnorisat'p'  barganisac'on'  etvendic'on'  custod',  ward'et 
maaitag'  tarn  o'iu'  et  singulor'  Wardor'  n'ror'  in  d'c'o  regno  n'ro  Hib'nie  coutingen*  eC 
infra  etat'  sub  gradu  baron'  q'm  o'iu'  ter'  ten't'  et  al'  heredit'  suor'  in  posaessione  Tel  in 
UBu  p'te^tu  I'rar'  n'rar'  sigil'  paten'  Commiss'  eisdem  et  allquibusquatuor  eor'  (quor'  p'&t' 
deputat'  n'r'm  general'  unu'  esse  ToLum')  sub  magno  n'ro  regni  n'ri  An^e  direct,' 
geren'  dat'  apud  Westm'  s'c'do  die  Martii  anno  regni  n'ri  Anglie  Francie  «t  Hib'nie 
quarto  et  Scotie  ouadragesimo,  p'ut  p'  easdem  I'ras  n'ras  paten'  Comissioa'  in  BotaT 
Cancellar'  n're  n'c'i  reeni  n'ri  Hib'nie  irrotulat'  plenius  liquet,  dedimus  conoessioos 
^r^nizayimus  et  yendidimus,  ac  p'  nob'  hered'  et  success'  n'ris  damus  et  eoott- 
cedimus,  barganisamus  et  yendimus  p'fat'  Frandsco  Annesley  et  assign&t'  sula,  castod* 
et  firmam  ward'  et  maritag'  Mauritii  fitzGibbon  nepotis  siye  consangu*nei  et  heit^' 
Edmundi  fits  Gibbon  co'iter  vocat'  the  White  Knight  defunct,'  viz.,  filii  et  hered' 
Mauritii  FitzGibbon  defunct;  filii  et  hered'  d'c'i  Edmundi'  fitzGibbon,  infra  etatT 
et  custod'  n'ra  iam  existen'  absoue  disp'ra^'one,  ac  etiam  maritagiu'  et  Valor^ 
et  forisfaotur'  maritag'  ip'ius  p'nt  Mauritii  fitzGibbon,  Necnon  custod'  firmam 
et  Ward*  omniu*  et  singulor'  Caatr*  maner*  mess'  terr'  ten't'  et  al'  possess'  et 
heredit'  quor'cu'que,  unacu'  reddit'  exit'  mediis  p'fic'  commoditat'  reyenc'on  ec 
arrerag'  inde  que  ad  nos  aU<^uo  modo  a  tempore  mortis  p'  diet'  Edmundi  fitz 
Gibbon  ayi  dicti  Mauritii  fitz  Gibbon,  rac'one  minoritat'  ip'ius  p'fat'  Mauritii  nepotis 
dioti  Edmundi  fiitzOibbon  oo'iter  yocat'  the  White  Knight  devenerunt  seu  deyeoire 
debuerunt,  aut  quamdiu  in  manibus  n'ris  rac'one  p'dict'  iam  exist unt  yel  existerc 
debent  yel  deberent.  Ac  etiam  reyerc'onem  et  reyerc'ones  inde  cum  accideriot. 
Damus  insuper  ac  p*  p'dtes  p'  nobis  hered'  et  success*  n'ris  de  uberiori  gra*  n'ra  coo- 
cedimus  p'fato  Francisco  Annesley  execut*  et  assignat'  suis  plenum  betieficiu'  et 
advantaglu'  omniu'  et  o'imod'  intrac'on'  intruc'on'  et  ingress'  tact'  seu  p'petrat'  sire 
commiss*  ante  hec  temp'a  p'  p'd'  Edmund'  fitz  Gibbon,  vel  p'd'  Mauritiu'  fiitz  Gibbon 
patrem  dicti  Mauritii,  seu  p^  aliquos  al'  antecess'  suos  c^uoscu'que ;  ac  etiam  omniu'  ec 
omninmod'  donac'on'  alienac'on'  repris'  statu',  et  o'ia  et  singula  media  p'fic'  acp' 
eepc'on'  p'fic'  rac'one  diet*  intrusion'  yel  alienac'on'  p'  p'fat'  Edmund  fitzGibbon  ant 
Mauritiir  fitzGibbon  patrem  dioti  Mauritii  fitz  Gibbon  seu  p'  aliquos  alioa  anteten' 
suos  ante  hac  fact'  siye  p'petrat'  sine  licentia  n'ra  siye  aliquor'  p'genitor'  seu  p'dccessot^ 
n'ror'  et  nobis  hered'  yel  success'  n'ris  aliquo  modo  debit'  accrescent'  siye  p'tinea*. 
n  abend'  et  tenend'  p'dict'  custod'  Ward'  et  maritag'  necnon  yalorem  et  forisfactur' 
maritag' corp'is p'fat' Mauritii  fitzGibbon.  Ac  etiam  custod'  firmam  et  Ward' o'iu'  ei 
singulor'  p'dict'  maner'  castr'  mess'  terr'  ten't'  et  al*  possession'  et  heredit*  ao  ceteror* 
p'missor'  quor'cu'que  ou'  p'tin'  cu'  o'ibus  et  siugul'  redit*  exit'  p'fic'  et  commoditat*  ex- 
inde  p'yenien'  siye  crescen'  uuacu'  reddit',  exit'  p'fic'  revencon'  commoditat'  eC 
arrerag'  eor'dem  et  cujuslibet  inde  p'cell'  a  die  mortis  p'fat'  Edmudi  fits  Gibbon 
defunct'  p'fiat'  Francisco  Annesley  et  assignat*  suis  durant'  minoritat*  iplus  p'&tT 
Mauritii  ntz  Gibbon  aut  quamdiu  m  manibus  n'ris  hered'  vel  sucessor' n'ror  fore  eon- 
tigerint  vel  contigerit.  Ueddendo  inde  annuatim  nobis  hered'  et  succesoribus  n'ris  ad 
reoept'  Scaccarii  n'ri  hered'  et  successor'  n'ror'  dicti  RcKui  n'ri  Hib'nie  p*  tempore 
existen*  yel  ad  manus  Yicethes'  siye  ffen'al'  receptor'  n'n  hered'  et  successor*  xfror* 
dicti  regni  n'ri  Hib'nie  p'  tempore  esfsten',  sumam  quindeoem  libr*  octodecem  aoiid* 
decem  denar'  ob'  q'  current'  monete  Hib'nie  ad  fest  sancti  Mich'is  Archangeli  et 
pasche  p*  equales  porc'nes  auuatim  soWend'  quamdiu  maner'  castr'  mess*  terr*  tenia 
et  possession'  et  hereditam*  p'  diet'  rac'one  minoritat*  ip'ius  p'fat'  Mauritii  fits  Gibbon 
in  manibus  n'ris  hered'  yel  success*  n'ris  hered'  yd  success'  n'ror*  fore  sen  rena- 
nere  contigerint.  Necnon  Reddend'  anuatim  nobis  hered'  et  soocess'  n'ris  darsntf 
minoritat'  ip'ius  p'fat*  Mauritii  fitzGibbon  o'es  et  singulos  al'  antiquos  reddit^  annoal' 
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reserTAc*on'  et  jura  nobis  hered'et  Baccess*  n'ris  per  tUquai  Traa  paten*  p'ooa  Tel 
aliquos  p'gebitor'  siye  antecess  n'ror'  p'antea  de  p'misr  Tel  de  aliqua  inde  p'  celV  conces' 
revrrat  debit*  Tel  aliler  solubir  ex  p  miss*  Tel  aliqua  inde  p'ceU*.  £t  si  contingat  p'dict' 
Mauritiu*  fits  Gibbon  obire  antequam  ad  plenam  et  legittimam  etatem  p*Nenent,  et 
antequam  idem  Franciscus  Annesley  vel  assig'  sui  plenu'  effectu*  et  advantagiu*  p*d* 
custod*  ward*  et  maritag*  ac  ceteror'  p'misB*  suf/iusexpW  acceperint  vel  acceperit  heied' 
vel  hered*  dicti  Mauritii  infra  etat'  existeu,  tunc  uiierius  de  uberiori  gra*  n'ra  sp'iali 
damus  et  concedimus  p'fato  Francisco  AnncKley  execut*  et  assig'  suis  om*  et  singulor* 
p*d'  castr*  mauer*  terr*  ten'tor*  ac  ceteror*  p'missor'  cu*  o'ibus  suis  p*tin*,  ac  custod'  et 
maritag'  et  yalor*  et  forisfactur'  maritaa'  tal*  hered'  vel  heredu*  infra  etat*  existen* 
durant  minoritat*  h*modi  hered*,  et  sic  de  hered'  in  hered'  quousque  nnus  dictorum 
hered*  ad  plenam  et  legittimam  etatem  p*Tenerit,  ac  quousque  idem  Franciscus  Annesley 
execut*  Tel  assiguat'  sui  plenu'  effectu*  maritag*  uniuseorum  accep*it  vel  accep*int.  Red- 
dend*  annuatim  nobis  hered*  et  succ'  n'ris  ad  recept'  Scaccarii  n'ri  nered*  et  success'  n'ror 
dicti*  regni  n'ri  UiVnie  Tclad  manus  Vicethes*  seu  geu'al*  receptor*  n*ri  hered*  et  success* 
n'ror'  ejusd'  regni  Hib'nie  p'temp'e  existen*  summam  quindecem  libr*  octodecem  solid 
decern  denar'  ob*  q'  currenv  monete  Hib'nie  ad  festa  Sancti  Mich*ls  arch'i  et  pasche  p' 
equales  porc*ones  annuat*  solvend*  ut  p'fertur.  Ac  ulterius  reddend'  nobb  hered^  et 
success*  D'ris  annuatim  durant'  minoritat*  tal*  hered'  Tel  hered'  aut  quamdiu  p*d' 
maner'  costr*  mess'  terr'  ten't  ac  cetera  p'miss*  in  manibus  n*ris  hered'  vel  success*  n'roc* 
racone  p'dict'  fore  conliserint,  omnes  et  singulos  dictos  antiquos  reddit'  et  annual' 
refierTaCon'  et  jura  nobis  nered'  et  success  n'ris  p  aliquas  I'ras  paten'  de  p'miss'  aut  eor* 
aliquo  ante  hac  ut  p'fertur  reserTat'  debit'  seu  solubil*. 


retineant  in  manibus  suis  p  pr'  de  pMict'  annual  reddit  nobis  m  torma  p'c  ,  . 
I'ras  n'ras  paten'  reserTat,'  quamdiu  p'dict'  terr'  et  ten'ta  et  al*  possess*  et  heredit&m'  in 
manibus  u  ris  hered'  vel  successor'  n'ror'  fore  et  remanere  contigerint,  Summam  quinq' 
libr'  curr'  monete  p'd'  p'  annual*  allocac'on'  sustent'on*  manuten'con'  et'  educac*on*  p'fat* 
Mauritii  fitzGil^bon  aut  tal*  aherius  hered*  vel  hered*  ut  p*fertur  durant*  minoritat'  sua 
etipsor*  cujuslibet.  £t  ulterius  p*dictns  Franciscus  Annesley  et  ass^{*  sui  manutene- 
bunt  et  educabunt  seu  manuteneri  Teleducari  causabunt  p'dict  Muaritiu*  ftliGibbonTel 
aliquem  aliu'  hered'  ut  p'fertur  t»  religicnie  in  Anglia  doct*  et  allocat',  et  in  apparat'  et 
habit*  Anglican',  in  Uollegio  Sancte  rrinitat*  juxta  Dublin  ab  anno  etat'  sue  duode- 
cimo donee  p'implebit  plenam  etatem  octodecem  Annor'.  Non  obstant'  statut*  in 
p'liament'  apud  Westm' Anno  regni  Domini  Henricinuper  regis  Anglie  ttexti  p'decessor" 
n'ri  decimo  octaTO  edit'  et  in  regno  n'ro  Hib'nie  postea  inter  al'  aucthoritat'  'p*liament* 
confirnkat'  et  stabilit',  ouod  nulle  I're  patentes  ftant  alicui  p'sone  tcI  aliquibus  p'sonis  de 
aliquibus  terr'  Tel  ten't  antequam  Inquisic'on*  de  tituli  Domini  Regis  in  eisd'  compt'  sit' 
in  canceir  tcI  Scaccario  returnat*  si  titulus  Domini  Regis  in  eisdem  non  sit  compt*  neq' 
infra  mensem  post  eund'  returnat'  si  non  sit  illi  Tel  illis  qui  p'fert  Tel  p'ferunt  suam  tra- 
yersiam.  Et  si  alique  I're  paten'  fuer'  in  oontrar*  inde  Tacue  sint  et  p'  nuUis  h'eantur  ut 
in  statuto  p'dicto  continetur.  Aliquo  alio  statut'  act'  ordinac'on'  sItc  pWis'  in  coutrariu' 
in  aliquo  non  obstan*.  £o  quod  exp'ssa  menico  etc.  In  cujus  rei  testimoniw'  has  I'ras 
n'ras  iieri  fecimus  paten'.  Teste  p'fat'  deputato  n'ro  general!  Regni  n'ri  Hib'nie  apud 
Dublin,  decimo  tertio  die  Junii  Anno  regni  n*ri  Anglie  Franc'  et  Hib'nie  sexto,  et 
Scotie  quadragesimo  ^iSmo,— {Patent  Roll^  Ireland^  6  Jaa.  /.,  part  /.) 

VII. 
[In  a  **  Book  of  Memoranda  of  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  1663,**  preserTed 
in  the  Auditor  General's  Collection  in  the  Public  Record  GlBce  of  Ireland,  some  curious 
notes  regarding  the  Mac-an-tsen-Riddery  Branch  of  the  Fitsgibbons  are  given,  which 
ar«  here  printed.] 

W  ednesday  22  July,  1663. 
fi3«.  Gibbon  hUGibbon  et  mater. 

Baffot  o.  c.  (opens  claim  ?}.    Cooke  pro  Oliyer. 
For  Maur.  Gibbon  we  goe  to  Articles ;  but  for  the  Jointure  now. 

Dennis  Hiffernan  sworn.  Knew  the  Claimant  wife  of  Morish  litzGibbon.  At  Dun- 
mone  when  the  English  marcht  that  way  she  came  to  the  Irish  garison  and  desiied  them 
to  goe  and  keep  the  pass.  Some  of  the  English  killed  and  their  armes  and  clutnes  were 
brought  to  her  house,  and  she  tfSTe  them  5s.  for  them.  The  Int  summer  ot  war  she  re- 
ceiTed  the  goods  of  some  English  at  Loghgirr. 

John  Carew  sworn.    He  agrees  with  Hiffernan. 

Robert  Dalton  sworn.    Knew  Compl^  live  at  Dunmon,  "  a  garison  for  the  Irish.** 
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DiTid  Condon  sworn.    Cap.  Lewis  GrifBn  (as  Hiffeman  td)  promised  him  £30. 
Bobert  Bandon  sworn.    N.  (nil?). 


E.  p.  q.  (Eyidence  for  complts?). 

Mr. Grady  sworn.    From  March  to  June  be8[ieged]  in  the  castle  of  Logher. 

Sr  £d.  fitzHarris  sworn.    Ro.  Goose  this  day  told  the  dept  that  Hiffernan  said  that 
he  was  to  have  £20,  but  he  would  not  take  it  in  cattle  as  he  would  pay  it. 

Court.  Let  Bobert  Goose  be  brought  in  court  in  2  days*  time  beiore  they  gire  their 
judgment. 
'  An  order  for  the  woman  Onora  ny  Gillerough  to  be_broaght  in  likewise. 

Friday  the  2it^  July,  1663. 
Gibbon  fit^Gibbon. 
Bobert  Goose  sworn.  He  was  sumd  ere  yesterday.  Came  to  towne  against  hit  will. 
Mett  Capt.  Griffin,  and  he  said  that  he  had  Hiffernan  to  be  a  witnes.  The  night  he 
came  to  towne  he  went  to  the  Blackbul,  and  Hiffernan  came  hither  and  hid  him  wel- 
come. From  thence  to  another  house,  and  ther  mett  with  Mo.  OBryen,  and  went  to 
drinke.  Then  came  Capt.  Parker.  They  aakt  dept  what  brought  him  to  towne. 
Hiffeman  said  he  was  to  haTe  £'20  for  his  testiroonv.  But  they  were  to  have  eattle  at 
their  rate.  Dep^  tould  S*  E.  Fitzharis  of  this  buainess,  and  would  not  tel  it  if  he 
thought  he  would  have  tould  it. 


6th  August,  1663. 
[       ]  Gibbon.        Court.     The  sonne  to  Articles.     Ajgudge  EU.      Int  Fi^ 
Bestore  to  Jointure  according  to  Proof. 


[The  dedsions  of  the  Commissioners,  as  far  as  concerns  the  claims  of  aome  of  the 
Limerick  and  Cork  Fitzgibbons  ousted  by  the  Usurping  GoTemment.  are  specified  ma 
Book  (also  belou(fing  to  the  Auditor  General's  Collection),  entitled  **  The  names  of 
such  Irish  as  had  decrees  from  the  Court  of  Claims."*  The  following  extiacta  are  worth 
publishing. 


«  Gibbon  fi^z  Morrice  Gibbon 

of  Dunmore  (sic). 
County:  Limerick. 
Lands  claimed :        By  descent  in  the  Barr.  of  Costlea,  4  Plow  lands  and  3  parts  of 
aPlowland,  all  of  the  large  country  meaaure,  of  the  yearly  Talue 
of  £410  sterling.    Item,  Purchaaed  the  4kh  part  of  a  {ilowUiid 
and  8th  part  of  a  plowland,  of  the  yearly  -value  of  £2b  aterlina 
from  one  Gerratt  fiuGerald.     The  caatle  town  and  lands  ot 
Ballynard,  containing  ^  a  Plowland,  a  lease  for  58  years,    item, 
aeverall  mortgadges  amounting  to  X7<X>. 
Qualification:  Seventh  [Article.] 

Lands  Decreed :         860  acres  in  lieu  of  the  said  lands  and  mortgagea. 

Claymants  name :         John  fitzGerald  Gibbon  of  Bealhanaskaddane. 

County :  Limerick. 

Lands  cUymed :  The  lands  of  Bealhanaskaddane  and  Corbally,  contaiidng  oee 

5 lowland  and  a  halfe,  and  800  plantation  acres  of  arrabie  met- 
owe  and  pasture,  and  100  acres  of  turbary,  of  the  yearly  value 
of  £150  ster.    The  lands  of  Bathkellane,  containing  00  planta- 
tion acres,  profitable  lands,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £10. 
Qualification :  Seventh  [Article]. 

Lands  decreed :         200  acres. 


In  the  County  of  Cork  Ellinor  Gibbon  relict  of  Maurice  Gibbon  of  Garrrnegxath, 
and  Maurice  his  son  and  heir,  claim  3f  plowlands  under  the  seventh  Article ;  tne  award 
being  200  acres  to  Ellinor  during  her  lire,  reversion  to  Maurice  her  son. 

Bichard  Gibbon  of  Kiltwogre,  gent,  claimed  under  the  l^h  Article  Kiltwoge,  Batty- 
hoe  and  Ballvhenrv,  and  was  decreed  288  acres:  and  Katherine  Gibbon  of  the  Barony 
of  Kilmore  claimea  a  joynture  of  a  plowland  under  the  eighth  Article,  and  was  decreed 
50  acres. 


Printed  by  M.  H.  QiU  ft  Son,  60  Upper  8ackvin»4bw^,  Dublin. 
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At  a  Quarterly  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  Museum, 
Butler  House,  Balkenny,  on  Wednesday,  July  26th, 
1882: 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Vignoles  in  the  Chair  ; 

The  following  Members  were  elected : — 

E.  O'Shea,  Callan. 

P.  M.  Egan,  High-street,  Kilkenny. 

Joseph  Friselle,  Post  Office,  Kilkenny. 

The  Key.  James  Graves  laid  on  the  table  a  crucifix 
and  beads  of  silver  and  glass.  It  was  no  doubt  about 
two  hundred  years  old  at  least.  The  large  silver  beads 
on  it  were  of  two  kinds,  one  oblong,  in  the  form  of  a 
double  cone — ^the  other  globular,  with  small  annulets 
round  the  holes  for  the  cord.  There  was  in  their  Museum 
a  set  of  ancient  jet  beads,  foujid  in  the  north  of  the  Co. 
Kilkenny,  of  form  closely  resembling  these  on  the  rosary 
of  the  double  cone  and  globular  fashion;  and  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  Museum  are  gold  beads  of  a  si- 
milar form.  These  jet  and  gold  beads  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  prehistoric,  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  these  seventeenth  century  rosary  beads.  The  beads 
and  crucifix,  now  added  to  the  Museum,  had  been  sold 
for  the  silver  to  a  jeweller  in  Kilkenny. 

Mr.  O'Shea  presented  a  small  objong  lozenge-shaped 
object  like  a  saltcellar.     It  was  carved  in  white  stone, 
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moulded  at  the  sides,  and  had  four  low  prominences  on 
the  bottom  serving  as  feet.  It  was  found  in  a  field  near 
the  old  church  of  TuUaghany,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gillespie  presented  sixty-nine  standard 
weights  of  Ireland,  two  siege  pieces,  or  money  of  neces- 
sity, in  copper,  struck  in  Ireland  about  1644 ;  also  a  col- 
lection of  sixteien  Hibemo-Danish  silver  coins.  A  hoard 
of  these  coins  had  been  found  near  Baltinglas,  in  the 
ooimty  of  Wicklow,  and  Mr.  Gillespie  had  secured 
eighty-four — ^being,  as  he  believes,  the  entire  of  the  find. 
They  seemed  to  be  all  struck  by  the  Danish  kings  of 
Dublin,  but  the  greater  part  had  not  been  identified; 
])ut  there  were  coins  of  Sittric  II.  and  IV. ;  Aulaff,  or 
Anla£F,  V.  or  VL ;  Ifar  III. ;  and  Regnold  III. ;  ranging 
from  A.D.  982  to  1125.  The  coins,  though  not  in  many 
instances  decipherable,  were  just  as  they  came  from  the 
die,  the  edges  being  extremely  sharp,  and  so  must  haYC 
been  hidden  almost  immediately  after  being  minted. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  remarked  that  he  had  some 
years  ago  seen  a  hoard  of  about  forty  Hibemo-Danish 
coins,  which  presented  the  same  sharpness  and  unworn 
condition.  At  the  time  he  erroneously  considered  that 
this  indicated  that  the  coins  were  forgeries,  and  he 
refused  to  purchase  them  ;  but  he  believed  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  suspecting  that  they  were  specimens  of  the 
art  of  modem  forgers  of  antiquitiea  It  was  curious  to 
speculate  as  to  the  cause  of  this.  These  Hibemo-Dam'sh 
coins  were  the  curliest,  indeed  it  may  be  said  the  only, 
coins  minted  in  Ireland  before  the  Anglo-Norman  con- 
quest, and  the  silver  was  very  pure.  Did  the  Irish, 
unused  to  coinage  as  a  mode  of  exchange,  refuse  to  use 
them? 

Dr.  Caulfield  contributed  a  genealogical  and  histori- 
cal poem,  entitled  "Lord  Mount  Cashell's  Elegy;  first 
sung  in  Irish  by  Dermot  McCarthy,  about  the  year 
1721  or  1724,  and  now  translated  into  English  by 
]\[ichael  Longan,  for  the  use  and  amusement  of  Justin 
McCarthy,  Carrignavar,  Esq.,  An.  Dom.,  1812."  It 
was  found  amongst  old  papers  in  a  box,  containing 
correspondence,  bonds,  receipts,  cfec,  in  an  unused 
chamber  at   the  top  of   Camgnavar  House.     It  was 
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usual  in  ancient  times  for  bards  to  sing  the  praises 
of  their  lords,  which  seems  to  have  been  continued  in 
this  family  from  ancient  times.  This  is  probably  one 
of  the  latest  incidents  we  have  of  a  national  poet  cele- 
brating the  high  descent  and  ancestral  deeds  of  an 
ancient  Irish  family.  The  Irish  tongue  had  ceased 
already  to  be  the  medium  of  such  topics  ;  so  a  poet  in 
the  person  of  a  translator  interpreted  the  ancient  deeds 
enumerated  in  that  language,  which  was  at  once  one  at 
song  and  sorrow.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  its  most 
jubUant  strains  are  often  overshadowed  with  a  strain 
of  mourning  in  the  next  stanza,  of  which  the  poem 
contains  fifty -four.  On  the  fly-leaf  we  have  the  follow- 
ing genealogy  :— 

"Justin  M*Eobert,  M'Daniel,  M*Daniel,  M'Charles,  M^Daniel, 
M*Charles,  who  was  33  years  in  the  Lordship  of  Musgry,  died  in  Blarney 
Castle,  Anno  Dom*.  1616,  and  was  buried  in  Kilcrea.  Vide  the  genea- 
logy of  that  Noble  Family  by  Dermot  McCarthy  in  the  year  1721.  This 
Dennot  was  a  learned  Gentleman,  a  fine  ^tinguist  &  a  Poet.  His 
brother  Den'  McCarthy  was  R.  C.  B.  of  Corke,  in  y  year  1724." 

"Mount  Cashell's  Elegy. 

'*  Lord  Mount  Cashell's  Elegy,  first  sung  in  Irish  by  Dermot  M*Carthy, 
about  the  year  1721  or  '24,  and  now  translated  into  English  by  Michael 
Longan,  for  the  use  and  amusement  of  Justin  McCarthy,  of  Carrignavar, 
Esq.  Anno.  Dom'.,  1812  :— 


*  I  noble  Juitm  thus  by  fate  bemoan 
Thou  prince  of  £rin*B  race,  as  fame  do  own. 
A  champion  bold,  whose  martial  feats  we  find 
AH  over  Europe,  flew  with  every  wind. 


A  brigadier  experienced  and  renowned, 
Master  of  Lewis'  camp  with  laurels  crown' d, 
A  marshal  whose  abilities  were  great, 
That  made  his  foes  before  him  to  retreat. 


Tour  death  for  ever  melts  my  heart  in  woe  ; 
Tour  strong  aim,  that  often  beat  the  foe, 
Supporting  still  your  noble  family's  name, 
And  to  your  country  won  a  lasting  fame. 

o  D  2 
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Death  wonnding  tHee,  has  grieyed  my  heart  most  sore  r 
Of  hopes  hereft,  I'm  left  for  ever  more ; 
There  s  not  one  honest  man  in  Ireland  found. 
But  does  with  me  lament  this  mortal  wound. 


Thou  general  great,  who  from  thy  infant  years 
Train'd  up  to  arms  was  taught  to  braye  all  fears, 
From  what  jon  performed  in  the  field  of  Mars, 
I  did  not  thmk  that  thus  you'd  quit  the  wars. 


To  exchange  your  armour  for  a  sorry  shroud, 
Sinks  down  my  spirits  neyer  to  be  proud. 
In  experience,  brayery,  and  other  famous  things,. 
This  noble  chief  exceeded  many  kings. 


Our  Irish  Fioun,  that  often  did  preyail ; 
Osgar  the  strong,  that  neyer  turned  tail  ; 
Oonnell  M*Neill,  that  tyrants  did  destroy  ; 
Or  the  son  of  Thetis,  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 


The  shield  and  helmet  of  Milesians  old. 
Poor  Erin's  darling  and  her  gamecock  bold. 
The  chief  protector  of  the  Church  and  State, 
Tho'  cross  d  in  all  by  dire  unlucky  fate. 


Thy  hand  in  combats  often  bore  the  sway, 
And  brought  the  spoils  of  conquered  foes  away ; 
Thy  death  in  fiorboun  costs  me  many  a  tear. 
Where  relatiyes  or  friends  but  few  were  near. 


My  loye,  my  all,  tho'  it  will  renew  my  pains, 
Tomr  Elegy  I'll  sing  in  doleful  strains. 
As  ne'er  was  sung  for  anjr  prince  before 
Here,  or  in  France,  nor  will  for  eyermore. 


No  wonder  if  I  would  your  fate  deplore, 
And  sing  your  praise  to  £rin*s  shelly  shore  ; 
Thirty  kings  in  splendour  and  renown 
Here  swa/d  the  sceptre  and  Hibemia*s  crown. 
Of  y  ancestors,  as  chronicles  do  own. 


If  all  our  ancient  leam'd  bards  had  liyed, 

And  were  from  penal  pestering  laws  reliey'd, 

I  would  set  them  sure,  should  they  in  chorus  meet^ 

To  sing  your  Eleg^  sublime  and  sweet, 

As  Dermot  w^  could  he  the  Muses  greet. 
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The  great  Mont  Caehell  well  desezr^d  the  some. 
And  that  in  golden  characters  of  fame, 
Well  penn'd  on  parchm^  to  the  end  of  time, 
From  poet's  best,  that  oyer  wrote  a  rhyme. 


In  loeing  thee  Hibemia  is  no  more, 
Her  glory's  gone  and  all  her  joys  are  o'er. 
Her  meads  adyenturers  haye  shared  and  mown 
Among  themselyes,  as  if  'twas  all  their  own. 


And  not  one  with  them,  contending  for  his  right, 
Of  Helen's  race  or  Herimon's  on  si^t. 
Since  you  in  the  coffin  was,  alas !  laid  low 
Tyrants  may  rest  secure,  iwd  that  they  know. 


-Curst  be  the  death  that  process'd  him  so  soon, 
This  chief,  that  put  all  Ireland  in  a  gloom 
Until  he'd  see  his  70^  jeax  of  age— 
A  year  that  millions  quit  this  mortal  stage. 


Thon  murderous  death,  that  did  commit  this  deed, 
By  waters  tiius  as  sickness  for  to  bleed, 
To  come  before  him  with  a  sword  in  hand, 
And  kill  him  then,  w^  put  thee  to  a  stand. 


Thou  treacherous  cur  and  bloodthirsty  thief. 
If  the  gods  but  knew  y  yiew  for  this  diief , 
Comets  w^  blaze,  enlightening  eyery  coast. 
To  ayeit  the  murder  m  old  Erin's  boast 


Battling  thunders  roll  and  winds  woul4  blow, 
■Stars  in  disorder,  riyers  cease  to  flow, 
Rocks  w^  split,  and  wayes  w^  loudly  roar. 
And  nature  in  confusion  and  uproar. 


Hushery  Mountain  down  in  yallies  brought. 
And  Kerry  Hills  w^  sink  themselyes  to  nought, 
The  Lake  of  Blarney  transformed  into  blood. 
And  the  Biyer  Lee  extend  its  awful  flood. 


Lough  Lene  in  woe  o'erflow  the  country  round. 
And  sweep  the  flocks  from  off  the  fertile  ground. 
''Twas  there  at  first  f  yital  breath  you  drew, 
And  there  I  first  your  manly  person  knew. 
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Carrig-na-ngeelach  in  a  moumful  face, 
Carrig-an-drohid  burst  upon  the  place, 
Carrig-na-muck  w^  moulder  into  sand, 
And  Uarrig-na-var  could  not  its  grief  withstand. 


The  goddesses  of  this  enchanted  lake 
Did  at  jour  birth  y'  nuning  undertake, 
Endowing  you  with  such  heroic  courage  bold. 
As  not  to  flinch  tho'  millions  had  controul'd. 


Mars  did  gift  you  with  his  arms  bright, 
Pallas  with  wisdom  for  to  act  most  right, 
Not  to  give  back  but  charge  the  foe  on  sight, 
And  fall  or  conquer  in  the  fatal  fight. 


Alas !  your  death  has  caused  my  tears  to  flow. 
And  gave  poor  Ireland  this  one  final  blow ; 
Thou  son  of  Heber,  that  heroes  did  subdue, 
And  intruding  foes  did  banish  and  pursue. 


In  Erin's  defence  for  three  thousand  years, 
The  many  battles  fought  with  swords  and  spears, 
Against  the  Danes  and  other  powers  that  sought 
To  strip  them  of  their  right,  uiey  brought  to  nought. 


Xor  w<^  they  tamely  strike  for  England's  might, 
*Till  weakened  were  by  dire  domestic  fight ; 
Intestine  wars,  fomented  b-^  the  foe, 
Immerg'd  our  Irish  chieftains  all  in  woe. 

XXVIII. 

Although  I  lost  a  gallant  troop  that  way, 
Of  my  own  sons  and  loving  friends  most  gay, 
I  never  despaired,  but  full  of  mirth  and  glee 
Kept  up  my  hopes  still,  still  expecting  thee. 


Thy  rents  in  Cashell  thou  promis*d  I  should  take, 

Aldbough  you  early  did  the  whole  forsake ; 

It  was  not  you  that  w*  not  this  perform, 

But  th*  avenging  wrath  of  God  that's  here  inform. 


There's  no  philosopher  or  prophet  wise 
Could  tell  our  loss,  our  sorrow,  or  surprise ; 
From  Kid  misfortunes,  I  see  daily  breed, 
I  forgive  Heber's  royal  race  and 'seed. 
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Together  with  each  dire  oppression  eoie, 
That  caused  our  youth  to  quit  their  native  shore. 
What  went  with  you  of  'em  into  France  and  Spain, 
Who  have  they  now  to  bring  them  back  again  P 


Oh !  Cashel  sweet,  thou  consecrated  place, 
What  sable  cloud  is  that  before  thy  race, 
That  chang'd  your  visage,  once  so  bright  and  clear, 
And  parted  you  from  y  Milesians  dear. 


No  M'Caxthy  shall  possess  thee  again, 

Tho'  long  the' re  wedded  to  thy  verdant  plain, 

For  your  choice,  Mont  Caahel,  now  you  may  declare 

Of  ^gland's  spurious,  clownish  breed  with  care. 


Give  up  all  thoughts  of  Heber's  as  before. 
Since  brave  and  valiant  Justin  is  no  more, 

My  Hector  bold  against  these  E toads, 

That  have  of  late  mfected  Erin's  coasts. 


Great  Core  M*Luigh*s  right  and  lawful  heir, 
Who  first  built  Cashel  and  was  monarch  there : 
Eogan  More,  his  son  and  heir  likewise, 
And  Olololim's  cousin  in  the  rise. 


To  Callaghan,  Cashel,  thou  wert  near  akin. 
Who  banished  Danes  and  mighty  fame  did  win. 
To  the  Bed-Hand  Luigh,  who  in  Irel<^  once  did  reign, 
iVnd  to  fair  Heber  of  the  Golden  Eein. 


Mille,  whose  sons  first  Ireland  did  obtain. 
Son  of  Bille,  valiant  king  of  Spain. 
Great  Gadelus,  son  of  Scota  fair, 
Your  kinsman  was,  as  chronicles  declare. 

XXXVIII. 

Yon  them  resembled  in  your  actions  brave ; 
You  were  like  them  in  y'  councils  grave ; 
Your  person,  gait,  and  bold  majestic  mein, 
Were  all  like  theirs,  as  might  at  once  be  seen. 


Thou  in  the  anny  won  applause  and  fame 
Among  the  kings,  where  er  then  vou  came  ; 
Your  blood  and  merit  placed  y'self  as  one. 
Thou  son  of  Donogh,  Uiat  made  war  alone. 
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Hnoster'a  tribute  it  was  his  ri^^t  to  take, 


And  rule  that  part,  if  barda  do  not  miftake. 
When  oompell  d  bj  tnperior  force  to  yield, 
He  got  oondttioDa  ere  he  left  the  field, 
Tet  not  foliUled,  tho'  he  threw  awaj  hia  shield. 


Yon  Hnsgry  dames,  whj  don't  I  hear  y  ones 
From  all  your  hiUs,  to  rend  the  rery^  uies  P 
Or  are  ye  at  all  ooneemed  for  this  chief, 
Who  lad  y  youth  such  glory  to  achieye  P 


In  wit,  respect  and  person,  stout  and  brare, 
In  skill  at  arms,  laws  and  counsels  grare, 
In  learning  rich,  and  eloquent  in  words. 
Mount  Cadiel  of  campa  and  golden-hilted  swords. 

XLIIl. 

Kor  was  O'Donnell  nor  O'KeUl  announ'ed, 
Nor  0*8nlliTan  Beare  for  fame  renown'd. 
Nor  a  H'Carthy,  that  came  of  their  flow  r, 
In  laTOur  with  kings  like  him,  nor  in  power. 


King  Charles  once  your  actions  did  admire, 
King  James  did  show  you  friendship  and  desire, 
From  the  King  of  Denmark  you  got  the  highest  post. 
And  Lewis  adrancM  to  command  his  host. 


The  Prince  of  Baden  felt  tout  conquering  arm  ; 
Ton  took  the  Pass  and  did  himself  disarm ; 
Ton  took  the  field,  the  camp  and  bagcage  all, 
And  caused  a  thousand  of  his  men  to  f au. 


Marquis  de  Boniaid,  famed  for  martial  deeds. 
Ton  took  him  prisoner  in  his  fort  as  needs ; 
The  town  you  gained  in  spight  of  all  their  might, 
And  won  tne  |^  together  with  the  fight. 

XLTII. 

^Twas  in  Tour  mind  to  Tint  Oothia  plain. 
And  Scytnia  in  w*^  f  ancestors  did  reign, 
Another  nUoe  you'd  ? isit  in  their  turn. 
Disturb  toeir  peace  and  cause  them  for  to  mourn. 

ZLTIIl. 

Sad  news  in  Munster,  erer  to  be  told. 
That  all  y  knds  are  publiihed  to  be  sold 
To  the  highest  bidder,  that  comes  next  the  way, 
A  sign  that  death  did  you  a  viut  pay. 
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I  more  expected  yoa  to  come  with  speed, 

With  ships  enouffh  and  troops  to  eif eot  snoh  deeds 

As  would  astonish  B ,  and  drive  ihem  far  from  hence, 

And  leaye  to  us  our  own  inheritance. 


Alas !  mj  hopes  death  did  at  once  destroy, 
I  never  shall  that  pleasure  now  enjoy ; 
Clare  nor  Lucan  will  return  no  more, 
And  we  most  bear  those  Penal  Laws  most  sore. 


LI. 

I  beg  of  you,  my  Omnipotent  Lord, 
Who  created  me  by  Thy  sweet  holy  word, 
To  grant  to  Donough  a  long  and  happy  life, 
Free  from  jars,  impertinence,  and  stme. 


Tour  loving  friends  and  loving  kinsmen  dear, 
The  remnant  still  of  them  ezistang  here. 
Their  trees  are  withered  and  their  fruit  grown  old, 
Since  stript  of  you,  their  shield  and  Hector  bold. 


pity,  too,  our  countrymen  abroad, 
heir  lives  to  them  I  think  not  worth  a  groat. 
Who  in  following  thee  impending  death  despised, 
And  fought  with  valour  the  battles  you  proscribed. 


Then 


My  band  of  heroes,  Heber's  royal  race, 
Tho'  now  laid  up,  they  merit  no  disgrace. 
I  cry'd  enough,  of  that  I  now  shall  cease, 
Thttr  souls  may  rest  in  sweet  eternal  peace." 


The  Epitaph. 

'*  L«land*B  Fhenix,  Munster's  chiefest  boast, 
A  pearl  of  Heber's  race,  whose  fame  we  toast. 
Deep  in  this  earth  now  lies,  under  this  massy  stone, 
The  valiant  Justin,  Bonogh's  son  alone. 


JRequieteai  in  Faee,^^ 
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Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman  contributed  the  following 
account  of  some  Prehistoric  Remains,  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  Co.  Tyrone : — 

"  As  Hon.  Local  Sec.  for  Enniskillen  district,  I  beg  to  report  to  the 
Association  a  most  remarkable  discovery,  made  at  a  place  call^  'Brough- 
derg,'  Co,  Tjrrone,  of  a  large  sepulchral  vase,  which  upon  examination 
was  found  to  contain  a  smaller  vase  or  *  cup.'  The  larger  Teasel  was 
unfortunately  destroyed,  but  its  companion,  two  views  of  which  drawn 
half  the  size  of  the  original  are  here  presented,  has  been  preserved 
entire. 

"The  first  intimation  which  I  received  of  this  interesting  'find* 
was  conveyed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Eev.  J.  K.  O'Doherty, 
P.  P.  of  Newtownstewart,  Co.  Tyrone ;  I  at  once  replied,  requesting  to 
be  favoured  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  discovery.  In  the  meantime 
the  little  vessel  had  been  kindly  forwarded  to  Enniskillen  for  my  inspec- 
tion. Father  O'Doherty  was  good  enough  at  once  to  write  to  the  Ber. 
J.  Moyes,  curate  of  Lower  Bodoney,  the  parish  in  which  the  urns  occcnred, 
and  that  gentleman  lost  no  time  in  placing  himself  in  communication  with 
the  actual  finder,  the  substance  of  whose  reply  is  as  follows.  The  figuic^, 
it  may  be  observed,  refer  to  questions  which  I  had  begged  the  Rev.  J.  £. 
O'Doherty,  through  his  friend,  to  present  to  the  finder,  Mr.  M.  Mulhol- 
land : — 

1.  I  found  the  urns  on  the  28th  of  March,  1880. 
'  2.  The  small  urn  was  full  of  decayed  bones. 
'  3.  The  larger  um  was  full  of  bones  much  more  decayed. 
'  4  and  5.  There  are  some  small  bits  of  the  large  um  to  be  had  yet. 
"  *  6.  The  vessels  were  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  stone  chamber,  consist- 
ing of  a  broad  flat  stone  on  the  top,  and  a  smaller  flat  stone  on  the 
bottom,  with  a  stone  standing  at  the  side,  about  6  feet  high  by  2  feet 
wide.     About  3  feet  of  this  stone  was  above  the  surface,  and  3  feet 
below. 

**  *  7.  The  urns  were  found  about  50  perches  from  Granua's  GraTe.' 

''  It  would  appear,  from  the  same  authority,  that  some  time  ago  a 
second  large  um,  containing  decayed  bones,  was  found  at  a  distance  of 
about  30  perches  from  the  vase-bearing  chamber  just  referred  to.  By 
the  side  of  it  stood  a  '  large  long  stone,'  and  close  to  it  a  quantity  of 
bones  '  mixed  with  some  stuff  like  ashes,  and  covered  over  with  a  la^e 
flag.' 

"  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  I  was  very  hospitably 
invited  by  Father  O'Doherty  to  visit  Kewtownstewart,  from  which  place 
he  proposed  that  we  should  together  visit  Brough-derg,  and  view  the 
antiquities  to  which  I  now  beg  to  draw  attention.  ITnfortunately  I  was 
obliged  to  go  alone,  clerical  duties  unexpectedly  presenting  themselves 
to  keep  my  kind  host  at  home. 

"Before  proceeding  further,  I  may  here  notice  the  little  um,  food 
vessel,  or  '  cup,'  the  discovery  of  which  has  at  last  drawn  attention  to 
the  very  interesting  antiquities  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  was 
found.  The  uppermost  figure  represents  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The 
design  is  veiy  curious,  and  almost  unique,  consisting  of  a  double  depresssed 
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circle  enclosing  the  figure  of  a  cross,  in  each  quadrant  of  which  appear 
an  array  of  lines,  which  would  seem  originally  to  have  been  six  in 
number.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  spaces  contains  only  four  of  such 
strokes,  and  another  but  five,  however  fields  for  the  missing  lines,  which 
may  possibly  have  been  worn  away, 
remain.  The  lower  etching  repre- 
sents the  appearance  of  the  side. 
Both  figures  are  given  half  the  size 
of  the  original.  The  material  is 
very  fine  clay,  of  a  deep  yellow- 
ocherish  or  reddish  shade,  resem- 
bling the  finest  terra  cotta  ware. 
Small  vessels  of  this  class  have,  in 
a  very  few  instances,  been  recorded 
as  having  been  found  in  Ireland, 
either  within  an  urn,  or  in  the 
plain  earth,  or  in  a  cist.  It  would 
appear  that  in  Britain  they  are  not 
uncommon ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  had  had  some  connexion  with 
burial  usages.  The  Eev.  Canon 
GreenweU  (our  highest  authority 
on  the  subject  of  British  barrows), 
to  whom  I  had  forwarded  a  draw- 
ing of  the  subject  under  notice, 
has  been  kind  enough  to  reply  as 
follows  :  —  *  The  small  vessel,  to 
which  the  name  of  "Incense  Cup" 
has  been  given,  is  a  very  fine  speci- 
men, and  rather  larger  than  ordi- 
nary. These  vessels  have  very 
frequently  perforations  on  the  side, 
varying  in  number  from  two  to 
twenty- seven.      Most   frequently  Side,  and  bottom  of  v^efound^at  Brouj^h-dcrgr. 

they  have  two  or   four;   in  the 

latter  case  two  on  one  side,  and  two  opposite.  They  are  usually  found 
laid  on  the  top  of  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  either  in  a  cinerary  urn,  in 
a  cist,  or  where  the  bones  have  simply  been  placed  without  any  protect- 
ing cover.  Sometimes  they  occur  amongst  the  bones ;  and  if  they  them- 
selves contain  any  bones,  those  are  only  such  as  necessarily  got  into  the 
Tessel  from  the  circumstances  of  its  position.'  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  not 
^  single  example  of  these  so-called  incense  vessels  with  perforated  sides 
has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Ireland.  The  other  day,  indeed,  a  gen- 
tleman, connected  with  the  Engineering  Department  of  our  Great  Nor- 
thern Railway,  while  examining  some  *  baUAst,'  which  had  been  *  shot' 
near  the  Enniskillen  station,  picked  up,  from  amongst  the  gravel,  a  piece 
of  pottery,  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  such  a  vessel.  This  I  hope 
soon  to  lay  before  a  Meeting  of  our  Association.  It  is  composed  exactly 
of  the  same  material  as  that  of  the  Brough-derg  specimen,  and,  curiously 
enough,  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Newtownstewart,  where  the 
gravel  called  '  ballast '  is  at  present  being  procured. 

**  Our  Associate,  Mr.  Kinahan,  has  suggested  to  me  that  little  vessels 
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of  the  Dmm-derg  type  were  said  to  have  been  used  as  lachrymatories, 
or  receptacles  for  tears  to  be  preserved  in  honour  of  the  dead.  He  did 
not  state  that  he  concurred  in  such  an  opinion. 

''The  large  vessel  in  which  our  specimen  was  fonnd  was  of  very 
coarse  clay,  reddish  externally  and  internally,  but  bnmt  to  a  perfed 
black  in  the  thickness  of  its  sides  and  base.  From  the  smallness  of  the 
fragments  remaining  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  it.had  been  very 
rudely  ornamented.  It  was 
probably  about  ten  inches 
in  diameter  at  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  was  enclosed 
in  a  cist,  measuring  inter- 
nally, as  nearly  as  possible, 
thirteen  inches  square.  I 
may  observe  that  the  place 
was  not  perfectly  symme- 
trical, as  may  be  seen  W 
the  accompanying  plan.  It 
is  a  great  pity  tiiat  the 
pillar  stone,  described  by 
Mr.  MulhoUand,  no  longer 
oxists. 

''  About  fifty  perches  from  the  dst,  in  a  westerly  direotioD,  deeply 
sunk  in  the  bog,  occurs  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  cromleac.    It  is 


I 


Cist,  with  its  covering-stone,  at  Broagfa>der|g,  Aammg  tfe 
position  of  the  urn. 


Plan  of  Cromleac  at  Broiigh-derg. 


styled  by  the  Irish-speaking  people  of  the  district,  Zedba-Dhiarmait^ 
agu9-0ra%nne,  but  some  of  the  natives  call  it '  Granua's  Bed '  only.  As 
it  is  at  all  times  full  of  water,  an  examination  of  its  floor  has  not  been 
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made.  It  consists  apparently  of  six  stones,  five  of  which  support  a 
table,  or  coyering  flag,  the  latter  measuring  8  feet  in  length,  by  4^  feet 
in  breadth ;  the  greatest  thickness  being  1  foot.  The  material  is  what 
Northerners  call  *  whin.'  Close  by  is  a  monument,  perfectly  similar  in 
size  and  in  the  number  of  stones  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  like  the 
former  it  is  full  of  water  and  bog-stuff. 


Cromleac  at  Brough-derg. 


''Further  down  the  hill  is  a  very  rude  cam,  enclosed  by  a  rough 
circle  of  stones.  It  goes  by  the  singular  name  of  the  '  Ghray  Mare's 
Load.'  There  is  a  ridiculous  story  about  this  heap :  that  it  was  being 
brought  from  a  distance  by  St.  Patrick,  for  church-building  purposes, 
but  that,  owing  to  misconduct  of  some  kind  on  the  part  of  its  conduc- 
tors, it  had  to  be  dropped  on  the  spot  where  it  now  stands." 

The  Eev.  J.  K.  O'Doherty  has  lately  forwarded  for  my  inspection 
a  piece  of  iron  pyrites,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Mulholland  amongst 
the  burnt  bones  and  other  contents  of  the  Brough-derg  cist.  It  is  in 
form  a  perfect  cube,  and  of  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  die,  such  as  is 
used  by  backgammon  players.  Objects  of  this  material  have  sometimes 
been  found  in  British  barrows  in  juxtaposition  with  portions  of  flint. 
The  two,  taken  together,  are  supposed  by  Canon  Greenwell,  and  other 
English  antiquaries,  to  be  simply  "  flint  and  steel."  This  is  the  first 
time,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  pyrites  has  been  noticed  as  occurring  in  an 
Irish  cist.  "Whether  at  Brough-derg  it  was  accompanied  by  a  flint  it 
is  now  impossible  to  determine,  as  the  contents  of  the  cist  have  been 
widely  scattered.  Mr.  Mulholland  does  not  appear  to  have  noted  any- 
thing of  the  kind;  but  then  such  an  article  would  not  be  likely  to  attract 
the  attention  of  an  unscientific  explorer.  Our  example  of  the  ''  steel " 
was  found  on  trial  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  sparks  from  a 
flint. 
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George  H.  Kinahan,  M.R.I.A.,  sent  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  an  urn,  found  in  a  tuiam  at  Ballykale, 
Co.  Wexford. 

**  The  northern  portion  of  the  county  of  Wexford  appears  to  be  rich 
in  prehistoric  interments,  and  numerous  cinerary  urns  have  been  found 
from  time  to  time  at  the  south-east  side  of  moates,  or  in  the  south-east 
bank  of  raths,  or  in  small  tuiams.  A  list,  as  far  as  it  could  be  collected, 
has  been  given  in  a  paper,  recently  read  by  me  before  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  '  on  Sepulchral  and  other  Prehistoric  Remains  in  the  Cos. 
Carlow,  Wicklow,  and  "Wexford.*  Unfortunately  these  urns  rarely  have 
been  preserved,  and  of  those  found  we  have  been  only  able  to  get  bits  of 
a  handsome  unique  (both  in  ornament  and  shape)  urn,  found  in  Cummer, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Co.  Wicklow,  and  one  of  the  urns  found  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Dean  Pierce  in  Ballykale,  two  miles  south  of  Qorej,  For 
the  following  description  of  the  find  I  am  indebted  to  his  son,  Mr.  Roger 
Pierce. 

''Mr.  Dean  Pierce  was  improving  his  farm  atB^Uykale,  and  squaring 
the  fields.  !Near  one  of  the  fences  there  was  a  heap  of  clay  and  stones^ 
wliich  was  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  limekiln,  this  they  carted 
away,  and  underneath  found  a  flag  as  if  covering  a  shore.   Under  the  flag 
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Urn  found  at  Ballykale,  Co.  Wexford. 


was  a  square  stone  box  (kistvean)  containing  an  um  which  was  broken 
while  clearing  the  place  out.  Adjoining  this  kistvean,  however,  there 
was  a  second,  this  they  opened  more  carefully,  and  from  it  was  taken 
the  um ;  a  side  view  of  which,  one  half  the  size  of  original,  is  given  in 
the  accompanying  engraving." 
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Miss  Hickson  sends  the  following : — 

**  When  I  was  writing  the  pedigree  of  the  Knights  of  Kerry,  and  the 
notes  to  the  History  of  tiie  Mac  Shan  Euddery  in  1874  and  1875,  the 
following  documents  escaped  my  notice.  As  they  possess  a  certain 
historical  as  well  as  genealogical  interest,  I  now  send  them.  They  are 
taken  from  the  Cromwellian  Books  of  Orders  and  Kef erences  on  Petitions, 
lately  transferred  from  the  Birmingham  Tower,  Dublin  Castle,  to  the 
Public  Eecord  Office,  Dublin.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  petitions  themselves 
are  not  forthcoming.  They  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  1711,  which  injured  Sir  W".  Potty's  maps.  I  cannot  help,  by  the  way, 
calling  attention  to  the  appropriation  by  Mr.  Joseph  Forster,  in  lus 
geneaJbgic^  collections,  of  the  above-mentioned  pedigree  of  the  Knights 
of  Kerry.  The  said  pedigree  was  the  first  complete  and  accurate  one  of 
the  Knights  of  Kerry  and  Cloyne  that  ever  appeared  in  print.  It  cost 
me  months  of  tedious  and  minute  research  amongst  the  State  Papers  in 
London  and  Dublin,  the  MSS.  at  Glanleam,  Valentia,  lent  to  me  by  the 
late  Knight  of  Kerry,  the  Penrose-Pitz  Gerald  papers,  and  other  private 
collections,  and  Mr.  A.  Pitz  Gibbon  spared  no  expense  in  the  work.  Mr. 
Eorster,  it  is  needless  to  say,  would  have  been  quite  justified  in  copying 
the  pedigree,  provided  he  stated  that  he  had  copied  it  from  the  original 
in  the  *  Journal'  for  1876.  But  this  he  has  omitted  to  do.  He  has,  as 
I  have  said,  appropriated  it  wholesale  without  one  word  of  acknowledg- 
ment. Dr.  Smith,  in  his  *  History  of  Kerry,'  severely  condemned  this 
form  of  literary  piracy." 

{Athlone,  19th  June,  1655.) 

"Upon  consideration  of  the  above  petition  of  Gibbon  Fitz Maurice 
the  elder,  and  of  the  report  of  Col.  Purefoy  and  Mr.  Clarke  thereupon, 
humbly  offering  that,  for  reasons  therein  set  forth,  they  consider  him 
capable  of  any  favour  that  may  be  extended  unto  such  persons  as  to  their 
being  exempted  from  the  general  rules  touching  transplantation  ,into 
Connaught  or  Clare.  It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  said  Gibbon  be  dis- 
pensed with  from  transplantation  as  aforesaid,  of  which  all  whom  it 
doth  or  may  concern  are  to  take  notice." 

{Council  Chamhfir,  Dub,,  2bth  Dec,  1657.) 

""Whereas,  John  Fitz  Gerald,  Esq.,  commonly  called  the  Knight  of 
Kerry,  by  his  humble  petition  to  this  board,  hath  set  forth  that  by 
reason  of  the  generality  of  one  clause  in  the  late  Act  of  Attainder  of  the 
Eebels  in  Ireland,  fol.  4,  who  have  not  manifested  their  constant  good 
affection,  and  obtained  judgment  thereof,  etc.,  he  and  his  heirs  may  be 
drawn  into  question  for  his  estate,  and  exposed  to  reproach  and  ruin, 
in  regard  he  hath  not  obtained  a  judgment  or  decree  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  constant  good  affection  to  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,  as  by  the  said  Act  is  declared,  no th withstanding  all  the 
declarations  and  testimonials  of  such  his  affection  being  active  and 
passive,  made  by  the  successive  chief  magistrates  of  this  nation  on  his 
behalf ;  and  thereupon  praying  that  his  said  estate  may  be  secured  unto 
him  and  his  heirs,  etc.  The  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  having  considered 
thereof,  and  of  several  orders  formerly  made  on  his  behalf,  as  also  of  the 
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letter  of  tbe  late  Lord  Deputy  and  Cooncil  of  Ireland,  dated  17th  May, 
1654,  directed  to  his  Highness's  Council  in  England,  certifying  their 
lordBhips  that  the  good  report  they  received  from  persons  of  integrity 
concerning  the  petitioner,  both  in  relation  to  his  manifold  snfferings 
under  the  barbarous  Irish  rebels,  for  his  affection  to  the  English  and 
Protestants,  and  his  adherence  to  the  English  and  their  interest,  the  pro- 
tecting of  divers  English  Protestants  in  the  country  from  the  rage  and 
cruelty  of  the  rebels ;  and  being  entrusted  by  the  late  Lord  Deputy 
Ireton  to  manage  with  others  the  public  affairs  of  the  place,  as  Ck>mmis- 
sioner  of  Revenue,  performing  faithfully  that  service,  appeared  so  evi- 
dently, that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Committee  of  officers  to  whom  the 
Examination  thereof  was  referred,  that  the  petitioner  deserved  to  be 
ranked  and  put  into  equal  capacity  with  the  English,  in  what  civil 
freedom  and  liberty  his  condition  is  capable  of,  and  that  he  be  repaid 
what  his  estate  there  exceeded  the  English  in  assessments,  since  the 
county  was  reduced,  and  that  some  mark  of  favour  be  conferred  on  him, 
as  a  manifestation  of  his  affection  to  the  English  interest,  by  enjoying 
the  privileges  aforesaid  (notwithstanding  his  being  a  native  of  Iidand 
and  a  Roman  Catholic),  which  they  conceive  suitable  to  justice,  and  his 
deserving.  Upon  all  which  the  board  is  satisfied.  And  for  that  npon 
the  said  grounds  the  petitioner's  lands  have  not  been  surveyed  u  for- 
feited lands,  or  disposed  of  for  satisfaction  of  the  arrears  of  the  amy, 
but  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned,  have  continued  in  poBNsioii 
thereof,  and  received  the  rents  and  profits  hitherto.  It  is  held  fit  and 
reasonable  that  the  estate  properlv  and  of  right  belonging  unto  the  said 
John  Fitz  Gerald,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  be  continued  in  his  poflseadon 
as  formerly,  and  that  he  be  permitted  to  have  and  receive  the  rents  and 
profits  thereof  accordingly,  whereof  all  persons  concerned  are  to  take 
notice." 
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At  the  General  Quabterly  Meeting,  held  at  the  Museum, 
Butler  House,  Balkenny,  on  Wednesday,  October 
25th,  1882 : 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Vignoles,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair, 

The  following  Fellow  was  elected : — 

Major  W.  G.  Wood-Martin,  Sligo. 

The  following  Members  were  elected : — 

John  Carmichael  Ferrall,  Barrister-at-law,   Augher 
Castle,  Augher,  Co.  Tyrone. 

Key.  W.  Hanlon,  Kectory,  Inishannon. 

Mr.  Robertson  presented,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Friselle, 
a  pierced  amber  bead  found  at  Baleen,  between  Down- 
patrick  and  the  sea  coast.  It  was  turned  up  by  the 
plough  in  a  field.  It  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
amber,  of  an  oyal  shape,  and  somewhat  larger  than  a 
good-SLzed  horse-chestnut. 

Mr.  Smithwick  presented  two  sculptures  found  during 
the  progress  of  some  sewerage  works  at  Kilcreen. 

The  Rey.  Mr.  Graves  said  it  was  probable  that  one 
of  the  stones  might  have  formed  part  of  the  Rothe 
monument  at  ELilcreen. 

Mr.  Robertson  thought  that  the  other  was  of  Portland 
stone,  and  represented  a  portion  of  a  lion. 

Mr.  J.  Blair  Browne  reported  that  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  class  of  standing  stones,  at  Brownstown,  near  Kil- 
kenny, on  the  property  of  Sir  Charles  Cuffe,  had  fallen. 

4th  flE.,  TOL.  T.  6  ^ 
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It  was  surprising  the  slight  foundation  it  had.  There 
was  scarcely  six  inches  of  it  in  the  ground.  It  was 
knocked  down  by  the  cattle  using  it  as  a  rubbing- 
stone. 

Rev.  Mr.  Graves  presented,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Charles  Budds,  a  small  copper  coin,  about  the  size  of 
a  farthing,  an  English  coin  of  one  of  the  Edwarda  It 
was  f oimd  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  which  seemed  to  have 
served  as  a  kitchen  midden,  in  a  pitcher,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  full  of  coins  of  the  sort,  on  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Budds,  St.  MuUins,  close  to  the  Abbey 
there. 

Mr.  Robert  Day,  jun.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  contributed 
the  following  Paper  upon  an  Irish  Chalice  of  Silver : — 

In  our  April  number  for  1881,  I  attempted  to  describe  some  pieces 
of  Cork-made  seventeenth  century  silver  plate.  Since  then  I  have  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Donegan,  of  Dublin,  a  sUver  chalice  and  paten,  as  used 
in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  The  chalice  rests  upon  an  octagonal 
base  and  shank,  with  a  knop  of  as  many  sides,  and  terminates  in  a  plain 
circular  cup.  The  only  attempt  at  engraved  ornamentation  is  a  leaf 
pattern  border  round  the  base,  and  a  representation  of  the  Crucified 
Redeemer,  with  some  of  the  emblems  of  the  Passion — the  pincers,  the 
hammer,  and  the  ladder  of  seven  steps ;  between  the  engraved  border 
and  the  edge  is  the  following  inscription : — 

"PbAlT  foe  t*good  Intintion  op  Mjlbt  Gabbiel 

SkKKRET  who  PROCUEED  T"  ChALICB  &  A  VESTIMENT 
FOB  T*  USE  OF  HER  NEPHEW  FB  MaBK  SkEBBETT  1732." 

The  maker's  stamps  and  town-marks  occur  upon  the  base  of  the  chaliee 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  cup.  They  are  the  letters  E  I,  an  anchor,  andtbe 
same  letters  again  repeated.  These  also  occur  upon  the  paten.  Hie 
chalice  unscrews  and  comes  in  three  pieces,  and  both  weigh  10  oz.  8  dirt 
I  have  been  unable  to  give  these  town-marks  a  location.  The  town- 
mark  of  Birmingham  is  the  anchor,  but  our  chalice  was  made  long  before 
this  emblem  was  granted  to  the  capital  of  the  midland  counties.  !Naae 
of  the  authorities  on  silver  plate  that  I  have  consulted  give  a  szinilar 
mark.  The  character  of  the  letters  prove  that  it  is  not  foreign ;  and  Gal- 
way,  being  a  seaport  town  and  having  a  Goldsmiths'  Guild,  and  the  chalice 
having  come  from  there,  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  it  is  a  specimoi 
of  Galway  manufacture. 

The  arms  of  the  Corporation  of  Goldsmiths  in  Galway  oceurs  on  one 
of  the  tombstones  there,  in  proof  that  such  a  guild  existed. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  a  correspondent  in  Galway  that  would  help 
me  in  ascertaining  some  particulars  of  the  history  of  this  guild,  but  I 
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hope  the  publication  of  this  Paper  will  enable  some  of  our  members  resid- 
ing there  to  clear  up  the  matter.  I  have  already,  in  treating  of  the 
Cork  town-marks,  compared  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  with  the  railway  system  of  our  own  times.  Then 
there  was  practically  no  means  of  getting  from  Gal  way  to  Dublin,  except 
upon  a  pack-horse,  or  in  a  primitive  chaise  ;  and  a  man  of  property  w&9 
sure  to  make  his  will  before  adventuring  his  life  through  the  perils  that 
would  have  beset  him  in  such  a  journey.  When  this  was  the  case  there 
was  little  chance  of  the  Gal  way  silversmiths  risking  their  plate  upon  the 
uncertainty  of  the  double  journey  to  and  from  Dublin,  for  the  sake  of 
having  it  assayed  and  stamped  with  the  hall-marks.  As  in  Cork,  so  in 
Galway,  a  stamp  was  adopted  that  was  of  equal  value  to  the  old  ^'Hiber- 
nia  "  of  the  Dublin  Assay  Office.  In  Cork  it  was  certainly  the  ship 
between  two  castles;  in  Galway,  I  hope  yet  to  prove  that  it  was  the 
anchor. 

I  have  already  stated  my  reason  for  assigning  the  chalice  to  Galway. 
It  was  the  gift  of  Mary  to  her  nephew.  Father  Mark  Skerrett,  an  old 
family  and  Galway  tribal  name.  Hardiman,  in  his  HUtory  of  Galway y  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  Skerrett  family: — ''This  old  and  respectable 
family  is  of  considerable  antiquity  in  Galway.  The  name  was  originally 
Huscared,  and  they  derive  their  fisimily  origin  from  a  noble  English  stock, 
one  of  whom,  Roger  Huscared,  is  mentioned  by  Dugdale  as  a  judge  at  a 
very  early  period.  Robert  Huscared,  or  Scared,  held  lands  in  Gonnaught 
under  Riclmrd  de  Burgo  in  1242.  In  the  Registry  of  the  Monastery  of 
Athenry,  Walter  Huscared  and  Johanna  his  wife  are  mentioned  among 
the  principal  benefactors  of  that  foundation ;  and  Richard  Scared,  or 
Skcret,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  their  son,  was  Provost  of  Galway 
in  1378,"  &c. 

In  1731,  one  year  before  the  date  engraved  upon  this  chalice,  the 
severe  penal  statutes  against  the  Roman  Catholics  were  put  into  force  in 
Galway ;  and  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  returns  made  by  the  Mayor, 
Walter  Taylor,  in  that  year,  will  show  the  state  of  the  CatboHc  clergy, 
and,  as  it  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  Skerretts,  is  interesting  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Skerrett  chalice: — *'They  (the  Sherriffs)  also  gave  me 
an  account  of  a  reputed  Popish  chapel  in  Middle-street  aforesaid,  in  which 
chapel  there  is  on  altar,  a  canopy,  and  some  forms;  and  informed  me  that 
one  Gregory  Prench  and  Robert  Skerrett,  two  Popish  priests,  usually 
officiated  therein.  And  another  Popish  chapel,  in  the  same  street,  in  a 
warehouse  belonging  to  Anthony  Bodkin,  merchant,  with  some  forms; 
and  that  one  Patrick  Bermingham,  titular  warden,  and  some  other  priests 
or  friars,  whose  names  I  could  not  learn,  officiate  therein ;  and  which 
Ridd  warehouse  was  converted  into  a  chapel  five  or  six  years  ago.  And 
tliat  one  Patrick  Skerrett,  a  registered  Popish  priest,  a  very  old  man, 
officiates  and  says  Mass  (as  they  heard)  in  his  chambers  in  Skinners- 
street  ;  and  that  one  Patrick  Hoobane,  an  old  registered  priest,  officiates 
and  says  Mass  in  the  parish  of  Rahoon,  in  the  west  suburbs  of  Galway. 
And  that  one  Gregory  French  is  said  to  officiate  in  the  house  of  Widour 
Skerrett,  lately  deceased,  in  Lombard-street,  near  the  lower  barrack," 
&c. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  convincing  proof  that  the  chalice  came  fiom 
Galway,  and  it  only  rests  with  us  to  work  out  the  clue  and  discover 
where  the  chalice  was  made,  and  if  the  anchor  town-mark,  as  n«'ed  in 
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1732  or  thereabouts,  was  the  mark  or  stamp  that  authenticated  the  silYer 
plate  manufactured  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Guild  in  that  ancient  and  histoiie 
city. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman,  Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  Fer- 
managh, contributed  the  following  Notes  on  an  Ogam 
Pillar-stone  in  Aughascribbagh,  Co.  Tyrone ;  with  some 
notice  of  the  ^^  Doonfeany  Stone,"  near  Ballycastle,  Co. 
Mayo : — 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  my  present  brief  Paper,  which 
is  simply  intended  as  a  description  of  a  hitherto  unnoticed  Ogam-stone, 
situate  in  a  wild  and  unfrequented  part  of  the  County  Tyrone,  called 
Aughascribbagh,  lying  not  far  from  the  sub-post-office  and  police  barrack 
of  Broilgh-derg,  I  shall  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  question 
of  that  class  of  monument,  as  generally  seen  in  this  country. 

It  may  safely  be  stated  that  the  practice  of  a  kind  of  writing  stjled 
Ogam  eraebhy  from  its  tree-like  branchy  appearance,  was  in  use  amongst 
certain  orders  of  the  Irish  during  a  period  which  followed  closely  on  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick.     That  Ogam  characters  were  known  to,  and  were 
more  or  less  used  by,  the  learned  in  Erin  during  the  course  of  many 
centuries  succeeding  the  advent  of  our  national  saint,  are  facts  urbiick 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  disputed.     I  need  not  now  refer  to  certsin 
treatises  upon  the  subject  which  appear  in  several  of  our  mediseval  MSS.. 
as  in  the  '^Book  of  Leinster,"  written,  or  rather  compiled,  by  Finn  Mac 
Gorman,  Bishop  of  Eildare,  who  died  ▲.  n.  1130 ;  and  in  that  of  Bally- 
mote,  compiled  between  a.i).  1370-98,  in  the  house  of  TomaltachOgMae 
Donogh,  Lord  of  Ooiron  in  the  County  of  Sligo.     The  Ogam  would  seem 
never  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  from  a  period  of  about  the  fifth  centniy 
down  to  comparatively  modem  times. 

It  is  a  question  yet  to  be  solved,  how  this  still  somewhat  mysterions 
style  of  writing  first  came  to  be  used,  and  when.     The  Right  Bev. 
Dr.  Graves,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  who  has  almost  exhaustively  probed 
the  subject,  does  not  believe  that  we  have  Ogam  monuments  belongin*^ 
to  the  centuries  b.c.     On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Pn^essor  O'Cnnj, 
our  lamented  Associate,  R.  B.  Brash,  M.R.I. A.,  and  other  emioeDt 
archaeologists,  attribute  to  the  Ogam  an  antiquity  of  many  centuries  b.c. 
The  question  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  and  will  not  probably  be 
finally  decided  for  some  time  to  come — not,  at  least,  until  our  antiquaries 
shall  have  achieved  a  considerable  further  amount  of  monumental  and 
philological  investigation  bearing  upon  this  peculiar  subject.     In  the 
meantime  it  may  be  observed  that  a  considerable  number  of  our  ancient 
Gaedhelic  writings,  which  treat  of  pagan  times  and  usages,  refer  to  the 
Ogam  as  having  been  generally  in  use  during  ante-Christian  days  in  Erin, 
and  especially  for  purposes  of   monumental  commemoration:  see,  for 
instance,  the  following  extract  from  the  ''Book  of  lismore,"  given  by  the 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  in  his  ''ITotes  on  the  Ogam  Beithluisnin,"  in  Merma^ 
thena,  vol.  iii. : — 

''  We,  the  Fiann,  said  Cailte,  both  high  and  low,  great  and  small, 
king  and  knight,  raised  a  loud  shout  of  lamentation  for  the  brave  and 
valiant  champions.     And  a  mound  was  dug  for  each  of  them ;  and  they 
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were  put  into  them ;  and  hiB  own  arms  along  with  each.  Their  tomb- 
stones were  raised  over  their  grayes,  and  their  Ogam  names  were  written 
then." — (''Book  of  Lismore,"  fol.  121,  h.)  See  again,  from  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Gabhra,  which  was  fought  ▲.  n.  283.  The  reference  appears 
in  the  **  Book  of  Leinster,"  and  is,  after  all,  a  copy  from  much  older  writ- 
ing:— 

**  An  Ogam  in  a  lia,  a  lia  over  a  Uachiy 
In  a  place  whither  men  went  to  battle, 
The  son  of  the  king  of  Erin  fell  there, 
Slain  by  a  sharp  spear  on  his  white  steed. 

**  That  Ogam  which  is  on  the  stone, 
Around  which  the  heavy  hosts  have  fallen, 
If  the  heroic  Finn  had  Hved, 
Long  would  that  Ogam  be  remembered." 

(H.  2,  18,  fol.  109,  a,i».) 

In  an  account  of  the  death  of  Fiachra,  son  of  Eochaidh  Muighmhed- 
hoin,  and  brother  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  which  appears  in  the 
"  Book  of  Ballymote,"  the  following  curious  story  is  given : — 

''  Then  the  men  of  Munster  gave  him  battle  in  Caenraighe,  and  Maidhi 
Hcascoragh  wounded  Fiachra  mortally  in  the  battle.  Nevertheless,  the 
men  of  Munster  and  the  Emeans  were  defeated  by  dint  of  fighting,  and 
suffered  great  slaughter.  Then  Fiachra  carried  away  fifty  hostages  out 
of  Munster,  together  with  his  tribute  in  full,  and  set  forth  on  his  march 
to  Temar.  Now  when  he  had  reached  Forraidh  in  Uibh  Maccuais,  in 
West  Meath,  Fiachra  died  of  his  wound.  His  grave  was  made,  and  his 
mound  was  raised,  and  his  ehiiche  cainte  (funeral  rites,  including  games 
and  dirges)  were  ignited,  and  his  Ogam  name  was  written,  and  the  hos- 
tages which  had  been  brought  from  the  south  were  buried  alive  round 
Fiachra's  grave." 

But  that  it  has  so  often  been  given  I  might  here  quote  at  length  an 
account  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Fothadh  Airgthech,  who  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Ollarba,  fought,  according  to  the  ''Annals  of  tiie  Four  Masters," 
in  the  year  a.d.  285.  The  record  concludes  by  stating : — "  And  there  is 
a  pillax-stone  on  the  cam ;  and  an  Ogam  is  (inscribed)  on  the  end  of  the 
pillar-stone  which  is  in  the  earth.  And  what  is  in  it  is  Eochaid  Airgthech 
here."— ("  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,"  fol.  133,  hh,) 

But  it  would  appear  from  the  Brehon  Laws  that  Ogam-inscribed  stones 
were  sometimes  placed  in  mounds,  where  they  might  be  referred  to  as 
authorities  defining  the  mearings  of  territories  or  landed  possessions. 
An  interesting  example  of  what  appears  to  be  a  flag  of  this  class  was 
discovered  in  the  summer  of  1875,  amongst  material  removed  a  yard  or 
so  from  the  great  cam  which  crowns  the  summit  of  Toppid  Mountain, 
near  Enui  skill  en.  All  the  particulars  of  this  "find"  were  contributed 
by  me  to  our  "Journal "  for  October  of  that  year.  For  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, the  etching  which  accompanied  my  Paper  on  that  occasion  is  here 
reproduced.  The  flag  (red  sandstone)  measures  one  foot  six  inches  by 
eight  and  three-quarter  inches.  It  is  three  and  three-quarter  inches  in 
greatest,  and  two  and  a-half  inches  in  its  smallest  thickness.  The  inscrip- 
tion plainly  reads  ^m  %%%%  HL  >»  -^  INI  ,,, — ^  «  nettaeu,*'  and  is  evi- 
dently complete  in  itself,   the  ends  of  the  stone  being  rounded  and 
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timevom,  ^fTf-^ntmz  not  the  leai^t  appcaranf €  of  lisfiii^  been  frartcred 
smc-e  the  time  the  legend  wm  eat. 

To  thoee  vbo  liare  paid  exen  m 
paffm)^  attentkn  to  the  subject  of 
the  Ogam  qiie«tioiif  it  is  erident 
thst  the  charar^ter  was  fometimes  on 
otbfT  material  than  that  of  stone, 
and  for  purposes  widely  different 
from  any  to  which  I  hare  glanced. 
There  exists  very  etrong  doeomcn- 
tary  evidence  of  iU  having  been  ap- 
plied to  wood«  and  even  to  iron. 
Examples  occar  on  bone,  amber, 
gold,  nlver,  and  lead.  The  specimen 
in  lead  which  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  in  1844,  in  the  possession 
of  an  aged  Catholic  retired  clergy- 
man, who  was  nnn^  the  vessel  npon 
which  it  appeared  as  an  inkbottle, 
is  extremely  valuable  not  only  from 
the  legend  being  in  relief  but  also 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  dis- 
covery in  Kilmallock,  the  name  of 
which  place  it  gives.  The  Ogams 
arc  in  two  lines,  and,  if  read  from 
the  bottom  upwards,  render  the 
words: 


''  mg  lameich  and  Cill  Mocholmogr 

The  object  on  which  they  occur 
is  a  narrow  quadrangular  vessel,  one 
inch  and  three -eighths  in  height, 
with  sides  converging  upwards,  and 
with  a  low  small  circular  neck. 

No  doubt  the  Ogam  character, 
in  one  form  or  another,  was  not  un- 
frcquently  used  as  a  charm,  or,  as 
shown  by  Bishop  Graves,  for  pur- 
poses of  divination. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  dc- 
Bcribo  the  Aughascribbagh  monu- 
ment, which  with  its  belongings  is 
of  considerable  interest  as  bearing 
upon  the  pagan  character  of  no 
small  number  of  kindred  remains. 

stone,  of  yellow  sandstone,  nearly  square  in  plan,  and  measuring  above 
ground  four  feet  in  height.  The  dimensions  of  the  base  are  one  foot 
six  by  one  foot  seven.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  etching,  the 
stone  gradually  narrows  towards  the  top.  The  ulaidh  m>m  which  it  rises 
is  now  of  rather  small  proportions,  and  has  evidently  been  encroached  upon 
by  the  farming  operations  of  ages.  The  piUar  bears  upon  its  south-east 
angle  an  array  of  well-marked  Ogam  characters,  which  would  seem  to 


Ofl^ham  Stone  from  Cam  on  Toppid  Ifoaa- 
tain,  Co.  Fennanai^. 

It  is  simply  a  daUan,  or  pillar- 
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constitate  the  whole  of  the  inscription  as  originally  cat  or  punched. 
The  characters  are  -LL-IIL,,!  Ill  111  iiiyiill.     The  exact  mode  in  which 

the  work  was  executed  is  at  present,  owing  to  the  partial  weathering  of 
the  stone,  difficult  to  determine.  The  majority  of  the  strokes  measure  as 
nearly  as  possihle  three  and  a-quarter  inches  in  length ;  hut  in  one  of  the 
spaces  three  notches,  representing  the  vowel  u,  in  the  Eoman  alphahet, 
are  little  more  than  dots:  a  slightly  oblique  score  crossing  the  angle 
and  measiiring  six  and  a-half  inches  in  length,  indicates  the  lettter  m  in 
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the  Ogam  style.  The  inscription  is  twenty-one  and  a-haK  inches  in 
length,  and  would  seem  to  commence  from  the  base.  Sir  Samuel  Fergu- 
son, to  whose  judgment  I  submitted  a  careful  drawing  made  &om  a  rub- 
bing of  the  scorings,  was  kind  enough  to  reply  as  follows : — **  Your 
Anghascribbagh  Ogam  is  quite  a  new  contribution.  If  you  are  right  in 
your  transcript,  as  I  dare  say  you  are,  it  is  another  proof  of  the  existence 
of  cryptic  varieties.  Having  no  phonetic  force  in  the  ordinary  equiva- 
lents, its  expression  of  sound,  not  to  speak  of  meaning — though  it  is  pro- 
bably a  proper  name — must  be  looked  for  through  the  aid  of  a  key  not  yet 
discovered." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  key  to  this  truly  cryptic  puzzle  may  yet  be 
found.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  convey  a  meaning. 
The  tdatdh  or  cam,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  presents  the  appearance  of 
having  been  sadly  denuded  and  encroached  upon.  It  is  composed  chiefly 
of  small  stones,  and  now  measures  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter. 

Here  then  we  find  an  Ogam-bearing  monument  which  exhibits  all  the 
features  of  a  pagan  tomb,  as  described  in  our  oldest  MSS.,  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  are  themselves  but  transcripts  of  documents  still  con- 
siderably more  ancient.  But  this  is  not  all.  Just  immediately  adjoin- 
ing stands  a  daUan,  about  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  of  enormous 
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breadth  and  thickness — a  memorial 
indeed  of  a  kind  which  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  any  Christian  commu- 
nity to  upraise.  It  is  perfectly  plain, 
and  has  oTidently  never  been  touched 
by  a  hammer  or  chisel.  19'ear  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  almost  facing  these 
two  ''sentinels  of  Time,"  occurs  a 
magnificent  stone  circle,  which  is  ac- 
companied by  several  other  piUar- 
ttones  of  great  nze.  These  I  hope  to 
describe  in  a  future  Paper,  giving 
drawings  and  measurements.  No  in- 
dication of  ancient  Christian  culture 
remains  about  this  interesting  spot, 
the  aspect  of  which  is  singularly  weird 
and  pagan.  The  neighbouring  people, 
who  are  few  in  number,  accept  the 
usual  tradition  in  connexion  with  such 
monuments,  that  these  stones  were 
placed  as  they  now  stand  by  giants. 

The  foregoing  remarks  had  scarcely 
been  penned,  when  Charles  Elcock,  of 
Belfast,  a  gentleman  whose  archaeolo- 
gical and  artistic  taste  is  well  known 
to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  was  kind 
enough  to  place  at  my  disposal  two 
sketches,  or  drawings,  which  he  had 
recently  made  of  a  pillar-stone  called 
the  "Doonfeeny  Stone,"  from  the 
place  in  the  Co.  Mayo,  near  Bally- 
castle,  where  it  is  found.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  its  class  still  remain- 
ing in  Ireland.  It  measures  21  or  22 
feet  in  height  (above  ground),  by  16^ 
inches  in  width,  and  10  in  thickness. 
It  is  probably  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing examples  of  the  eoirthe,  or  idol 
stones,  to  which  we  can  point.  An 
early  cross,  surmounted  by  a  canopy, 
has  been  carved  upon  its  base.  From 
this  rises  a  second  cross,  the  whole  of 
the  design  measuring  42  inches  in 
length.  The  lower  cross  is  of  the 
earliest  Christian  kind,  and  is  pro- 
bably coeval  with  that  at  St.  Brigid's 
"Well  near  Cliffony,  bearing  the  SwaS' 
tiea  emblem,  and  which  was  figured 
by  me  in  the  "Journal"  of  the  As- 
sociation a  few  months  ago.  It  pos- 
sesses much  in  common  with  the 
carving  on  a  stone  at  Kilfountain, 
Co.  Kerry,  which,  as  it  bears  the 
name  of  Fintan,  must  be  considered 
as  old  at  least  as  the  sixth  century. 
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It  would  be  a  highly  interesting  pnrsnit  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the 
gradual  development  of  the  Scotic  cross-builder's  art,  from  the  huge  and 
rugged  eairthe^  or  dallan,  monument,  idol,  boundary-stone,  or  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  to  the  exquisite  art  treasures  which  we  still 
happily  possess  in  the  royal  monuments  of  Glonmacnois,  Tuam,  and  other 
sites  of  learning,  piety  and  art.  The  changes  were  slow  but  sure  and 
progressive,  and  to  a  skilful  antiquary  the  task  would  present  no  difi- 
culty.  There  can  be  little  question  that  St.  Patrick  and  his  immediate 
followers  destroyed,  in  their  horror  of  all  that  was  idolatrous,  a  large 
number  of  the  pillar-stones  which,  ''time  out  of  mind,"  had  been  vene- 
rated, or  even  worshipped  by  our  pagan  ancestors;  but  nevertheless  a 
considerable  number  would  appear  to  have  been  permitted  to  remain. 
These,  in  not  a  few  instancesi  would  seem  to  have  been  consecrated  to 
the  Faith  and,  from  having  been  idols,  were  transformed  into  memorials 
of  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  We  are  not  without  tangible  evidence  of 
such  adaptation  having  been  effected.  Several  of  our  apparently  oldest 
lithic  monuments  may  be  observed  rudely  punched  witii  the  figure  of 
a  primitive  cross,  accompanied  by  one  or  other  of  the  inscriptions 
DNI,  DNO,  or  DOM.  Probably,  if  carefully  looked  for  in  sequestered 
localities,  many  other  examples  might  be  found,  particularly  in  islands 
off  the  southern  aud  western  coast.  Dr.  Todd,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Patnci, 
I  think,  has  conclusively  shown  the  generally  received  idea  of  the  sad- 
den and,  it  may  be  said,  miraculous  conversion  of  Ireland  in  the  days  oi 
the  saint,  and  in  those  of  his  immediate  successors,  to  be  wholly  erroneous. 
It  would  appear  that,  so  late  as  the  sixth  century,  there  were  stall 
pagans  in  Burren,  in  the  now  county  of  Clare.  Our  earliest  crosses,  so 
called,  were  simply  pillar-stones  carved  with  the  emblem  of  Christianity. 
The  figure  is  usually  very  simple,  and  of  the  plain  Greek  or  Boman 
pattern.  It  springs  sometimes  from  a  line  curved  upwards,  somewhat 
like  the  head  of  a  ship's  anchor ;  and  at  times  the  line  is  so  fashioned 
that  a  student  of  archaic  forms  might  fancy  the  design  as  intended  to 
represent  an  ancient  galley. 

The  figure  of  a  ship,  with  the  mast  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a  spar, 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  symbol  of  the  Faith  amongst  Boman 
Christians  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  From  their  conventional 
treatment  it  is  at  times  difficult  to  determine  whether,  in  some  of  oar 
early  cross  designs,  the  lower  curved  line  was  intended  to  symbolire  a 
ship  or  an  anchor,  the  emblem  of  Hope.  I  do  not  now  essay  to  wnte  a 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  our  cross  emblems,  embellishments,  or  designs. 
Such  a  work  would  require  a  volume  or  more  for  its  elucidation ;  but^ 
before  closing  this  present  sketchy  Paper,  I  would  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  requires  little  exercise  of  imagination  to  trace  to  primi- 
tive native  sources — early  even  as  the  time  when  the  bronze  cnltaie 
prevailed  in  Erin — that  spirit  of  design  which  ultimately  culminated  in 
the  unequalled  and  justly  styled  "  Opus  Hjbkbnicum." 

Mr.  George  H.  Kinahan,  M.R.I. A.,  sent  the  following 
extract  from  the  Chemical  Society^s  Journal  for  1881, 
being  an  examination  of  the  material  of  some  French 
Vitrified  Forts.  By  Daubr^e  {Comptes  Rendus,  92, 
269-274)  :— 

''Yitrified  forts  are  enceintes  or  wall  debris,  the  material  of  which, 
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consisting — according  to  the  locality — of  granite,  gneiss,  quartzite,  olay- 
slate,  basalt,  &c.,  has  been  cemented  together  by  the  aid  of  fire.  They 
are  f onnd  in  different  countries,  and  usually  rest  on  older  rock,  crystalline 
or  non-crystalline,  which  contain  but  little  lime.  A  specimen  from  La 
Courbe,  Ome,  consisted  of  a  semi-fused,  deep  brown,  slag-like  glass, 
which  contained  a  large  number  of  transparent  octahedrons,  probably 
spinelle,  besides  other  crystals,  having  the  physical  characteristics  of 
humboldtilite. 

''Analysis  indicates  that  this  glass  was  obtained  by  adding  common 
salt  to  an  aluminic  silicate,  such  as  clay  or  schist.  The  analysis  of  a 
Titreous,  yesicular,  fragile,  greenish-grey  specimen  from  Sainte  Sussanne 
show  that  in  this  case  fusion  was  effected  by  the  addition  of  soda  to  some 
argillaceous  substance.  The  forts  at  Puy  de  Gandy  have  been  constructed 
of  granite,  containing  white  orthoclase,  oligoclase,  quartz,  and  black 
mica.  The  specimens  have  been  completely  fused  on  the  outside,  but 
the  interior  still  retains  the  appearance  of  granite,  although  the  mica  has 
been  replaced  by  a  brown,  opaque,  vesicular  substance ;  and  the  felspar 
has  in  some  cases  undergone  disintegration.  A  portion  of  the  felspar  has 
undergone  complete  fusion,  and  some  of  the  granite  has  been  changed 
into  innumerable  crystals  of  spinelle,  and  into  microlites,  which  partly 
consist  of  triclinic  felspar.  These  alterations  have  in  some  cases  extended 
a  great  distance  into  the  masses  of  rock  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  forts.  The  mica  contains  small  portions  of  fluorine,  which  w'ould 
assist  in  the  alteration  of  the  granite ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  the  addi- 
tion of  any  ^ux,  the  mean  composition  of  the  altered  rock  being  that  of 
an  average  granite.  The  examination  of  these  and  other  specimens  shows 
that  fusion  was  not  always  effected  in  the  same  way,  but  that  the  method 
employed  varied  according  to  the  materials  operated  upon.  It  also 
shows  that  the  constructors  of  the  forts  were  experienced  in  the  manage- 
ment of  fire,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  means  of  obtaining  and  main- 
taining an  intense  heat." 

Mr.  Robert  Day,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  sent  the  follow- 
ing, copied  by  him  some  years  ago  from  an  old  Bible  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Turkington  of  Athlone,  an  account  of 
the  storm  which  passed  over  that  place,  with  such  disas- 
trous results,  in  the  month  of  October,  1697. 

Athlone  had  already  been  subject  to  the  two  sieges 
mentioned  in  the  MSS. — the  first  in  July,  1690,  when 
General  Douglas  was  forced  to  retire  from  before  the 
place ;  and  again,  in  June  of  the  following  year,  when 
the  town  was  invested  and  taken  by  the  English  forces, 
commanded  by  Ginkle. 

Harriss,  in  his  Life  vf  King  William  IIL^  Dublin, 
1749,  records  that  "  the  soldiers  get  good  store  of 
plunder  among  the  ruins."  Enough  is  contained  in  this 
short  sentence  to  show  that  the  townspeople  could  ill 
bear  the  great  desolation  which  this  storm  brought  upon 
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them.  Its  story,  so  well  told  in  the  old  book,  is  oon- 
finned  by  the  signature  of  the  then  Governor  of  Athlone, 
Oustavus  Hamilton,  a  name  that  often  occurs  among 
the  military  records  which  fill  up  the  latter  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  Irish  annals.  He  was  the 
same  that  was  elected  Governor  of  Enniskillen,  1688| 
and  colonel  of  the  foot  and  horse  which  were  raised  there 
at  that  time. 

**  A  trne  narratiYe  of  the  Prodigious  Storm  of  Wind,  Bain,  Tnnder, 
and  lightning  that  happened  in  Athlone,  betwixt  four  and  five  of  tiie 
clock,  on  Wednesday  morning,  being  the  27th  of  October,  1697,  as  it  wa» 
nnanimoosly  declared  before  the  Soveraign  and  Governor  of  the  said 
Town,  upon  the  examinations  of  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  main 
guard  and  guard  of  Dublin-gate ;  and  likewise  by  the  S  sentinels  Ihst 
stood  on  the  bastions  and  works  during  this  horrid  scene :  together  with 
the  dreadful  consequences  that  attended  the  blowing  up  of  the  stores. 

'M.  A  terrible  blast  of  high  wind  suddenly  shook  and  stri^^edj' 
Guard  House,  by  the  terrour  of  which  the  Guard  fled  to  the  door  sad 
window. 

^*  2.  A  dreadful  shower  of  rain,  as  if  a  whole  doud  had  fallen  on  the 
street,  which,  being  forced  by  a  violent  wind,  made  a  prodigious  noise  as 
it  f eU. 

'*  3.  After  the  rain  a  dreadful  and  terrible  dap  of  Tunder. 

**  4.  Ensued  a  thick  darkness,  that  continued  for  the  space  of  half  a 
quarter-of-an-hour. 

''5.  Broke  out  continued  lightning,  without  ceasing,  so  that  Heaves 
and  Earth  seemed  to  be  united  by  y*  flame,  which  was  more  terrible  toy* 
Guards  than  all  that  happened  before,  and  ended  with  three  claps  of 
dreadful  tunder  in  a  fiery  cloud  from  y*  north,  and  running  violenliy 
thro'  the  air  stopt  just  above  y*  castle :  and  at  the  last  of  y*  three  daps, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  fell  a  wonderful  great  body  of  fire  or  light- 
ning, out  of  y*  said  cloud  (in  figure  round)  directly  upon  the  Castle :  and 
in  a  moment  after,  the  magazin  took  fire  and  blew  up  260  barrells  of  pon- 
der, 1000  charged  hand-grenades,  with  810  skanes  of  match,  which  irae 
piled  over  them,  220  barrells  of  musket  and  pistol  balls,  great  quantities 
of  pick-axes,  spades,  shovels,  horse  shoes  and  nails,  all  which  blew  up 
into  the  air  and  covered  y*  whole  Town  and  neighbouring  fields,  by 
the  violence  of  which  the  Town  gates  were  all  blown  open.  The  poor 
inhabitants,  who  were  generally  asleep  when  the  tragicall  scene  hegaih 
awakened  with  y'  different  surprizing  misfortunes  y*  bef d  them :  »me 
finding  themselves  buried  in  y*  ruins  of  their  own  houses ;  others 
finding  their  houses  in  a  flame  above  their  heads;  others  blown  from  their 
beds  into  y*  streets;  others  having  their  brains  knocked  out  with  the  fall 
of  great  stones,  and  breaking  of  hand-grenades  in  their  houses.  Theee 
surprizing  disasters  within  doors  made  most  of  these  poor  amazed  mortals 
fly  for  shelter  to  y*  street,  where,  to  their  greater  astonishment,  they  saw 
the  air  filled  with  different  shapes  of  fire,  ready  to  fall  upon  their  houses 
and  heads ;  the  great  quantities  of  match  that  was  blown  up  occasioning 
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these  different  figures  of  fire,  whicli  being  followed  by  great  Tunder 
claps  made  a  great  many  of  these  helpless  inhabitants  believe,  with 
reason,  y^  it  was  the  day  of  Judgement,  and  therefore  for  some  time 
minded  nothing  but  their  prayers,  without  using  any  other  means  for 
the  preservation  of  themselves  or  neighbours.  In  the  meantime  the 
lighted  match  ilreing  the  thatched  houses  burned  to  the  ground  the 
greater  part  of  what  the  Tunder  and  blast  had  left  standing,  that  little 
remained  of  the  whole  Town  but  a  few  poor  cottages  without  gates.  It 
is  not  to  be  omitted  the  wonderful  deliverance  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  store- 
keeper, and  Mr.  Roe,  one  of  the  bayliffs  of  y*  town,  who  being  buried  in 
the  Bubbige  at  least  six  hours  after  this  fatal  accident  happened,  were 
at  length  dugg  out  with  their  wives  dead  in  their  arms.  Mr.  Dodwell 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  and  Mr.  Roe  perfectly  well.  Ch>d's  great 
care  of  the  inhabitants  was  voFy  wonderful  in  this  great  disaster,  there 
being  but  36  wounded  and  7  killed  in  y*  whole  Town.  There  is  above 
100  Families  that  have  been  sufferers  in  this  great  misfortune,  and  by 
the  most  moderate  computation  their  losses  amount  to  above  £5000, 
which,  considering  they  lately  suffered  by  two  sieges,  most  imdoubtedly 
reduce  them  to  great  eztremeties,  unless  speedily  relieved  by  the 
generous  charity  of  well-disposed  persons. 

''I  do  afirm  that,  upon  the  strictest  enquiry  I  could  make,  I  find  this 
to  be  a  true  account,  and  therefore  desire  that  no  other  may  be 
written. 

"  (8i(^d)f  QunATCs  ELuoLTOir." 

Mr.  George  H.  Eanahan,  M.R.I.A.,  sent  the  follow- 
ing notes  on  some  peculiarities  in  Sepulchral  Urns : — 

Will  you  allow  me  to  make  some  observations  on  Mr.  Wakeman's 
Paper  on  the  find  at  Broughderg,  Go.  Tyrone,  p.  740.  He  seems  to 
suggest  that,  in  the  ornamentation  on  the  bottom  of  the  urn,  the  lines  in 
the  compartments  ought  to  be  equal  in  number.  Now  this  is  a  subject  I 
have  been  lately  considering,  on  account  of  the  fragments  of  an  urn 
found  at  Cummer,  Go.  We^rd,  being  suggested  to  be  pieces  of  two 
urns,  on  account  of  a  slight  difference  in  the  pattern  and  thickness  of 
the  pieces ;  and  an  examination  of  the  urns  in  the  collection  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy  has  led  me  to  the  following  general  conclusions: — 

First — The  figuring  on  an  urn,  although  after  one  design,  is  not 
always  alike  in  detail;  while  in  some  places  the  pattern  is  much  more 
rudely  done  than  in  others.  The  lines  in  triangles,  square,  and  such  like, 
although  having  a  somewhat  similar  appearance,  are  very  often  quite 
unequal  in  numbers,  while  they  are  differently  placed,  as  if  the  operator 
filled  in  the  spaces  with  lines,  but  after  no  special  pattern.  In  the  more 
conspicuous  portions  there  are  slso  varieties  in  the  detail :  some  circles 
and  curves  will  be  smaller  than  others,  as  if  the  surface  had  been  badly 
spaced,  and  some  of  the  figures  had  to  be  made  smaller  to  get  them  in  ; 
while  the  scores,  making  up  adjoining  circles,  curves,  and  Imes,  will  not 
be  equal  in  number.     Other  discrepancies  might  also  be  pointed  out. 

Second — The  material  in  the  sides  of  the  urns,  as  in  the  rude  pottery 
of  the  present  day,  is  not  of  equal  thickness.  To  this  appears  to  be  due 
the  want  of  symmetry  in  many  of  these,  as  while  drying  the  thick  and 
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heavier  parts  appear  to  have  weighed  down,  and  made  the  TesseU  more 
or  less  lob-sided ;  sometumes  this  irregalarity  in  thickness  is  rerj  oon- 
siderable,  and  consequently  the  nm,  after  it  was  dried  and  baked,  it 
became  considerably  unsymmetrical.  Some  are  made  of  veiy  ooane 
materials,  others  of  fine  carefnlly  prepared  stuff ;  and  the  latter  ubiuIIj 
are  much  more  symmetrical,  and  better  finished  in  every  way  than  the 
others. 

In  the  Dublin  Fenny  Journal  for  September  26,  1835  (vol.  iv.  p.  97), 
we  learn  that  Mr.  Isaac  Glenny,  of  Glenvale,  Kewry,  Co.  Down,  nuule  ex- 
tensive explorations  of  the  Carns  in  that  county,  which  are  stated  to  be 
very  numerous.  It  is  the  writer  of  this  article,  signing  himaeif  ^^J.  £., 
Hilltown,"  who  calls  tbe  small  urns,  found  inside  ti^e  hu'ge  ones,  l&chry- 
matories,  and  thus  explains  the  term — ^'  an  earthen  vessel,  wherein  ^e 
ancients  received  the  tears  of  those  friends  that  attended  tbe  funeral  of 
the  deceased,  and  buried  them  with  the  departed  friend  or  relation."  He, 
however,  in  describing  some  of  the  finds,  states  that  in  the  small  onis 
black  earth  was  found,  which  is  ''supposed  to  be  the  ashes  of  the  heart" 
of  the  deceased. 

It  interests  me  to  learn  that  a  megalithic  structure  in  the  Co.  Tyrone 
should  be  called  a  ''load,"  as  the  megalithic  structures  on  theFaaof 
Cummer,  Co.  Wexford,  are  called  "the  loads,"  Which  name  is  accounted 
for  by  a  tradition  that  when  the  castle  of  Ferns  was  being  hilt  tbe 
carts  broke  down  here.  Curious,  that  Ferns  castle  has  been  bmlt 
entirely  of  local  stones ;  why,  therefore,  the  story  should  hare  orijgi- 
nated  I  cannot  imagine.  I  regret  to  say  that,  when  the  neighbouring 
chapel  of  Monaseed  was  being  built,  the  meg^these  structures  were 
destroyed,  and  the  stones  carted  away.  Dr.  Joyce  translates  Monaaeed 
as  the  "bog  of  the  arrows" ;  and  I  find  that,  in  the  boggy  flat  near,  flint 
arrow-heads  have  been  discovered,  while  there  was  a  kistvaen  and  rnn 
found  near  the  bridge  over  the  stream^. 
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Adams,  Professor  A.  L.,  quoted,  132. 
Adams,   Rev.  Dr.,  on  unrecorded  trades- 
man's tokens,  209  ;  antiquarian  notes  on 
parish  of  Santry  and  Cmoran,  482-498. 
Adomes,   Adrian,   MS.  of,  in  Bodleian, 
description  of,  10 ;   his  danger  in  Co. 
Mayo,  1689-91,  ib, 
Aggry,  bead,  636. 
Aikenhead,  Mr.  W.,  238. 
Aldroen,  606  ;  his  aliases,  618. 
Alduford,  Co.  Leitrim,  place  of  Carolan's 

death,  304. 
Amulet,  crystal  ball,  347. 
Ancient  Monuments  Bill,  necessity  of, 

13;  resolution  concerning,  14. 
Aneurin,  pedigree  of,  614. 
Anglesey,  chief  seat  of  the  British  Druids, 
471 ;   invaded  by  Fauhnus,   ib.  ;    by 
Agricola,  ib. 
Anglo-Norman  grave  slab,  rubbing  of,  80. 
Antiquities,  evidence  from  our,  478. 
Antrim,  geological  features  of,  described, 

109. 
Apocalypse,  quoted,  11,  17,  107. 
Archaeologia,  quoted,  142,  324. 
ArchdaU*s  Monast.    Heb.,    quoted,    38, 
482  r».,  484 ;    Castle  Archdall,  66,  68  ; 
great  cemetery  in  Deer  Park  of,  643. 
Archer,  Thomas,  assigns  land,  239. 
Ardfert,  founders  of,  368. 
Ardgamain,  clergy  at  the  battle  of,  392, 

398;  battle  of,  392,  398. 
Ardmach,   Book  of,   q^uoted,   27;    some 
account  of,  99  ;    opinion  of  a  passage 
in,  100 ;   bronze  pectoral  cross,  found 
at,  167. 
Ardmore,   St.  Dedan's  oratory  at,    38 ; 

bay,  Crannog  at,  164. 
Ardnahue,  Co.  Carlow,  celt  found  in  a 

kitchen-midden,  332. 
Argetlamh  =  silver-handed,  479. 
Armlet,  silver,  described,  346. 
Armorican  Britains,  their  ancestors,  472. 
Amobius,  adv.  Gentes,  quoted,  118  n. 


Arrowheads,  flint,  where  found,  126. 

Art,  Isle  of,  219  ;  king  of  Ireland,  slain, 
447. 

Arthur,  birth  of,  608,  614;  grave  at 
Glastonbury,  612. 

Aryan  race,  traces  of  its  language  from 
India  to  Ireland,  318. 

Ath-Cliath,  site  of,  172  n.,  231. 

Ath  Dara  =  Adare,  433. 

Athlone,  St.  Mary's  Church ;  tradition 
about  the  bell  in  the  old  steeple  near, 
466  ;  rung  during  the  siege,  467  ;  in- 
scription on,  468 ;  sieges,  two,  767 ; 
storm  at,  t6.,  768. 

Atkins,  W,  R.,  rubbing  of  a  tombstone 
in  crypt  of  Christ  Church,  Cork,  ex- 
hibited by,  342. 

Atkinson,  G.  M.,  account  of  a  bronze 
ring  found  in  a  kist,  638. 

Aughascribbagh,  Co.  Tyrone,  ogam  pillar- 
stone  at,  760 ;  described,  762. 

Avebury,  66. 

Baile-mhic-an-chaim  =  the  abode  of  the 
son  of  the  crooked  man,  368  ;  castie  of, 
described,  369. 

Baile  Ui  Cherbhallain,  the  lord  of,  440. 

Ballintoy,  sand  dunes  along  the  beach, 
136;  stone  circle  at,  138;  discoveries 
at,  ib. 

Ballon  Fill,  Co.  Carlow,  hundreds  of  urns 
found  at,  642. 

Ballymote,  Book  of,  quoted,  48,  463,471, 
751 ;  when  and  where  compiled,  760. 

Ballyrizard,  W.  Carbery,  Co.  Cork;  an- 
cient copper  mine  at;  period  of  stone 
age,  341. 

Bangor  Abbey,  old  bell  of,  82. 

Balor  Blimnech,  **  of  the  mighty  blows," 
479. 

Banim,  John,  mural  slab  to,  261. 

Bann  clay,  composition  of,  141. 

Barbari,  The,  464. 

Barcon  Ciaran,  name  of  a  beU,  61. 
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Barrj,  Philip  de,  446  ;  Hon.  Henry,  483, 

484;  Lady,  alias  £liz.  Jenery,  489. 
Bartholomew,   St.,  Well,  near  Ardmore, 

described,  370. 
BaMuee,  their  representatiyeB,  461. 
Beads  and  amulets,  W.  J.  Knowles  on, 
622,  692 ;  leaden,  629  «i. ;  glass  origin 
of,  636  ;  amber  bead  found  at  Baleen, 
747. 
Beal,  Key.  Saml.,  quoted,  378. 
Beaman  Ciaran^  broken  bell  of  Ciaran,  67. 
Beckett,  Sir  E.,  quoted,  466. 
Belfast  Museum,  contents  of,  82 ;  Lough, 

worked  flints  in  gravel  of,  112 ;  Nat. 

Field  Club,  ib.  ;  examination  of  beach, 

127 ;  on  worked  timber  found  in  boulder 

day  at,  449. 
Bell,  ancient  Irish,  388 ;  scarcity  of  ma- 

UmaX  at  time  of  Kestoration ;  reason  of, 

466  ;  bell  giyen  Ciaran  by  St.  Patrick, 

46. 
Belach  Conglaia,  near  Cork,  476. 
Beubullen,  69. 

Benedictine  martyrology,  quoted,  624. 
Benn,  Coll.  of  Antiquities,  described,  294, 

303. 
Bennett,  bishop,  pectoral  cross  found  in 

his  tomb,  167 ;  MSS.  quoted,  14  m. 
Beotia  e  Bothnia  =  Finland,  478. 
Bigoe,  Captain  W.,  8. 
Blarney  Castle,  conflict  near,  443. 
Bohemabreena  =  *'  the  road  of  the  inn," 

447. 
Bo  Island,  Loch  Erne,  arms  found  under 

a  rock  at,  260. 
Bonayen  =  mouth  of  Leyin  and  Clyde, 

473. 
Bonayenture,  St.,  meditations  of,  9. 
Book  of  Rights,  quoted,  394. 
Borers,  flint,  foimd  in  sand  dunes,  126. 
Bowden,  Bey.  J.,  his  monument  in  Santry 

Church,  486. 
Bracelet,  silyer,  346. 
Brash,   B.  R.,   quoted,   189,   379,  460, 

461,  640,  760. 
Brehon  Laws,  quoted,  761. 
Brereton,   Sir  H.,  his  brass  in  Santry 

Church,  486. 
Brian,  wcdl  of  king,  169  ;  council  of  war 

held  by,  174;  position  and  remark  at 

the  battle  of  Clontarf,  180. 
Bridgid,  St.,  Well,  near  Cliffony,  376 ; 

patron  held  at,  382. 
Brigoun  church,  restoration  of  old  arch 

in,  14. 
Britan  Hoelj  son  of  Nemidh ;  why  called 

Prydan  by  the  Welsh,  470. 
British    Association,     Dublin    meeting, 

quoted,  136  n, ;  Museum,  library  of,  9 ; 

MS.  in,  36  ;  Isles,  remains  of  the  ciyi- 

lization  of,  461 ;  early  colonization  of, 

466. 
Britons,  religion  of,  378  ;    of  Aimorica, 

genealogical  table  of,  627. 


Brodow,  diyiaion  conmiaiided   1>y,  177, 

179. 
Bioghill,  Lord,  letter-book,  quotsd,  3ft. 
Brown's  Castle,   Co.    Kerry,    deeeribed, 

349  ;  Sir  Thomas's  mnt  to,  356 ;  mmt 

account  of  Uie  fanmy  of,  Z56  ;  Mr.  J. 

on  a  wooden  plate  and  spoon  fbond  with 

a  human  skeleton  in  Dunmore  lM>g,  501. 
Brownstown,  standing  stone  at,  747. 
Bruighean  Da  dergha,  quoted,  447. 
Bullet,  warmed,  placed  in  the  lumd  cf  a 

dying  man  to  sign  his  will,  271. 
Burke's,  Yis.  of  Seats,  quoted,  492. 
Bushf art,  sand  dunes  on  beach,  136 ;  dis- 

coyeries  at,  138. 
Butler,  Miss  H.  C.  Archer,  347. 

Cadow,  or  Cataw,  616. 

Caelestius,  some  account  of,  464. 

Caer  Ebrawo,  616  m. 

Caerthanach,  a  demon  of  Croac^  Fiatrid^ 
369. 

Cairpre  Riddha,  son  of  Conaire,  481. 

Caffo,  son  of  Caw,  614. 

Cane,  Dr.,  quoted,  36 ;  bust  by  Hfl^^u, 
260. 

Canice,  St.,  anchorite's  cell  m  catbstini 
of,  203 ;  bells  in,  469. 

Cantilupe,  or  CantUlon,  family  oi«  16%  m. 

Careysyille,  near  Fermoy,  rtona  miio 
found  at,  342. 

Cargaghoge  bog,  floor  of  oaloaa  phnka 
found  in,  330  ;  ancient  ford,  ih. 

Cam,  stone  castrel  at,  643. 

Camac,  in  Brittany,  66. 

Carolan  Turlogh,  skull  of,  304;  perfiK 
rated  for  a  ribbon,  t^. ;  in  the  mnseoo 
at  Castlecaldwell,  306 ;  now  in  posse*- 
sion  of  J.  Glenny,  Esq.,  ih. ;  dnecrihi^, 
306;  testimony  of  Mr.  Wakeman,  307. 

Carrowmore,  megalithic  remains  at,  16&. 

Castlerock,  rudie  stone  circle  on  ssnd 
dunes  near,  136  ;  examination  o^  137. 

Castle  Townsend,  Co.  Cork,  silver  ov  cf, 
described,  264. 

Cathan  Mor,  will  of,  62. 

Catiorock,  hill  of,  superstition  easMttgd 
with,  158. 

Caulfield^  Dr.  B.,  on  Bound  Tovct  d 
Kinneigh,  16  ;  council  bo<^  of  eoifo- 
ration  of  Youghal,  quoted,  36;  mtns 
oar  exhibited  by,  266 ;  MSB.,  three 
yols.  of,  relating  to  coun^  and  ci^  of 
Cork,  269 ;  SigiL  Eccles.  Hib.,  qoded, 
166 ;  Round  Tower  at  Ross,  ik;  stone 
celt,  341 ;  on  a  tombstone  in  Cluist 
Church,  Cork,  343 ;  on  a  crystal  ImJI. 
described  by,  347  ;  Lord  Moimtcaabel'* 
elegy,  782. 

Cayancarragh,  cairn  at,  186. 

Cayes,  exhibiting  Christian  symbols,  103. 

Ce,  Lough,  annios  of,  quoted,  179. 

Ceasair,  Noah's  ffrand-daughtar,  212. 

Ceinnisel  =  low-headed,  616. 
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Celtic  Scotland,'qiiot©d»  478,  476. 
Celts,  flint,  where  found,  size,  &c.,  126; 

Pal«Bolithio  types,  127  ;  polished,  where 

found,  ib. ;  general  distribution  of,  ib. : 

meaning  of  word,  198. 
Celts,  who  they  were,  460,  461  fi. 
Cemeteries,  three  chief,  of  Erin,  before 

the  Faith,  542. 
Chest  of  the  dead,  meaning  of,  106. 
Chinese,  literature  of,  464. 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Chapter  Acts, 

cited,  458 ;    Cork  tombstone  in  crypt, 

342. 
Chronicum  Scotormn,  quoted,  51  ft.,  179, 

395. 
Churches,' ancient,  caves  near,  108. 
Ciaran,  St.,  his  genealogy,  47,  49. 
Cical  G-rigencosach,  468. 
Cinerary  urn,  presented  by  Dr.  Martin, 

55. 
CinlDroma  Snechta  «  "Vellum  Book  of 

Di-um  Snechta,"  466. 
Circumcision,  flint  knife  used  for,  118. 
Clahull,  Robert  de,  sheriff  of  Kerry,  167. 
Clanna  Miledh,  his  conquest,  217. 
Clare,  earl  of,  pedigree,  722. 
Clashmollane,  .Co.  Kerry,  legend  about, 

351. 
Clibbom,  on  the  springs  of  Dublin,  quoted, 

181. 
Cloghran  =  **  Stone  of  song,"  493 ;  eccle- 
siastics of,  496. 
Cionfert- Brendan,  402. 
Clonliffe  College,  well  at,  181  m. 
Clonmacnoise,  inscription  at,  27;  annals 

of,  quoted,  390,  399,   401,   403,   404, 

405,  406,  407  ;  bell  of,  457;  plundered, 

ib. 
Glonterf  =  "  Cluain-tarbh,"  20  ;     site  of 

battle  of,  169,  171 ;  disposition  of  the 

battalions,  176 ;  as  seen  from  the  walls 

of  Dublin,  178,  179. 
Clopook,  446. 

Cloyne  Cathedral,  records  of,  269. 
Codex  Clarendon,  quoted,  404. 
Coigi  =  fifty,  hence  a  province,  476. 
Coirthe  =  **dallan,"756. 
Colles's  ledger,  quoted,  244 ;  cost  of  build- 
ing the  Tholsel,  246,  247 ;    inscription 

on,  248,  251. 
Collins,  Mr.  David,  446  ;  island  of  My- 

ross,  20  ;  tombs  of  family,  150. 
Colvil,  Sir  Robert,  146. 
Colgan,  quoted,  42,  46,  518. 
Colimiba,  St.,  Priory  of,  145. 
Comestoi^s    Hist.    Schol.,  ancient   copy 

found  concealed  behind  a  panel  in  Sir 

W.  Raleigh's  house,  Youghal,  9. 
Comor  na  dtri  uisce  =  **  meeting  of  the 

three  rivers,"  475. 
Confessio  of  St.  Patrick,  quoted,  480  fi. 
Connaught,  position  of  battalion  at  Clon- 

tarf,  178  n. 
Connor,  account  of,  80. 
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Conquer  Hill,  DoUymount,  169. 

Conroy,  Tully,  an  Irish  scholar,  897. 

Coolkill,  now  Cullahill,  237  ». 

Corbin,  Dr.,  168. 

Cores,  flint,  nature  of,  120. 

Cork,  war  between  the  people  of,  and 
Cionfert  Brendan,  402 ;  Green-coat  Hos- 
pital, lands  of,  494 ;  goldsmiths*  marks, 
452  ;  mace  of  the  guilds,  453. 

Cormao's  Chapel,  Cashel,  consecration  of, 
93 ;  MacEladach,  aeribe,  43. 

Corotieus,  Epistle  to,  quoted,  611. 

Cotter  MS.,  quoted,  640,  644,  681. 

Coney,  Tobias,  bells  oast  by,  456,  457, 
469. 

Cranfield  Point,  sand  dunes  at,  139. 

Cranogs,  Irish,  326,  338;  Co.  Fermanagh, 
324. 

Cronnelly,  R.,  quoted,  12. 

Cross,  pectoral,  found  at  Armagh,  157. 

Crowe,  Mr.  J.  O'B.,  211. 

Crozier  of  Bishop  of  Down,  82. 

Cupar  Angus,  graves  found  at,  107. 

Curach,  described,  193. 

Curry,  Mr.  0',  quoted,  466. 

Cyngar  ap  Geramt,  616. 

Cystennyn  Vendigaid,  genealogy  of,  613. 

Dadagh,  or  Irish  skean,  443. 

Daghda  Eoohaid  OUathor,  his  cauldron. 
479. 

Danaans  ==  Danai  or  Greeks,  478. 

Danard,  a  saintly  artificer,  93. 

Danish  king  oi  Dublin,  172  ;  fleet,  posi- 
tion in  Dublin  Bay,  180  ;  invaders  de- 
feated, 404  ;  rout  of,  176. 

Dal  Riadha  in  Antrim,  481. 

Dara,  St.  Mac,  Church  of,  68. 

Dam,  quoted,  603,  624. 

Daubrec  (Comptes  Rendus),  quoted,  766. 

Dawkins,  M.  W.  Boyd,  quoted,  645. 

Day,  Alderman  R.,  description  of  a  bronsse 
celt,  6 ;  collection  of  bronze  antiquities, 
265  ;  on  Armagh  pectoral  cross,  167  ; 
his  collection  at  beads,  630,  534;  on 
Cork  trade  tokens  and  siese  pieces,  633; 
on  the  Inishannon  chahce,  452;  in- 
scription on,  t*. ;  on  a  tankard,  464 , 
on  bronze  seal  of  Mullingar,  343 ;  an- 
cient Irish  saddle,  344 ;  on  amulet  found 
in  Co.  Kerry,  347  ;  on  an  Irish  chalieo 
of  silver,  748 ;  inscription  on,  ih. ;  ac- 
count of  a  storm,  copied  from  an  old 
Bible,  757. 

Denmark,  Irish  land  given  as  a  dowry, 
12. 

Denmead,  Mr.,  house  at  Youghal,  38. 

Denny,  Sir  Edwai-d,  descent  of,  161  n. 

Derrygonnelly,  lettered  cave  at,  372. 

Desiul,  ceremony  described,  883. 

Devenish,  ruins  at,  163;  Lough  Erne, 
carved  head  on,  287. 

Deveroy,  M.,  to  coin  copper  money  at 
Tougbal,  36. 
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DenDOnd,  Earl  ol,  Inquis.,  162,  166; 
JamM,  eigbth  earl,  liis  oonquesU,  227  ; 
Thomas,  ninth  earl,  beheaded,  229; 
Maurice  of  the  Chariot,  ib, ;  Earl, 
genealogy  of,  484;  the  steward  of,  437. 
Devon,  so   called  fh>m   the   Domnonii, 

476. 
Diancert,  a  physician,  479. 
Dima,  threatens  to  eject  Ciaran  from  Saig- 

hir,  51 ;  subsequently  presents  him  with 

a  monastery,  &c.,  62. 
Dinmsenchas,  £ook  of,  quoted,  369. 
Discoidal  flint  implements,  where  found, 

127  #1. 
Domhnal  Dubhdeivrain,  21 . 
Dominican  Friars,  Cork,  445. 
DomTile,  Sir  C,  483. 
Donegal,  Martyrology  of,  quoted,  62,  616, 

617. 
Doonfeeny  stone,  near  Ballycastle,  Co. 

Majro,  760. 
Dowling,  rath  of,  66. 
Down,  caves  near,  described,  108. 
Downes,  Bishop,  quoted,  23. 
Downpatrick  Abbey,  notes  on,  90 ;  burned 

by  the  Danes,  92 ;  by  Lord  Gray,  94  ; 

capitals  described,  94,  96. 
Downshire,  Marchioness,  exploring  party, 

139  fi. 
Dowth,  destruction  of  tumulus  at,  13; 

eviction  and  judgment  on,  206,  209. 
Dover,  gold  torque  found  at,  8. 
Druids,  British,  464. 
Drumgay  lake,  loghouse  at,  336. 
Drumnacross,  large  rath  on,  644. 
Dubhgall's  bridge,  position  of,  177. 
Dublin  Castle,  erected  on  the  site  of  a 

Danish  fort,  171 ;  Brian  encamped  be- 
fore the  walls  of,  172  ;  Penny  Journal, 

quoted,  181 ;  Magazine,  do.,  ib;  stamp 

of  Assay  Office,  749. 
Dubber  Castle,  492. 
Dubritius,  St.,  623. 
Du  Cange,  Quoted,  101,  102. 
Dunbarton,  Bock  of,  why  so  called,  469. 
Dunbell  Bath,  objects  found  at,  81. 
Dundalk,  graves  containing  human  skele- 
tons found  near,  448. 
Dundrum,  Co.  Down,  a  fine  cromlech  at, 

138. 
Du  Noyer,  G.  V.,  quoted,  66. 
Dunlicky  Castle,  Co.   Clare,  description 

of,  267. 
Dunshaughlin,  Co.  Meath,  tons  of  bones 

of  animals  found  near,  with  articles  of 

glass,  bronze,  &c.,  324. 
Drumkellin  bog,  oaken  hut  found  in,  ib. ; 

model  of  in  R.  I.  A.,  t^. 

Edward  IV.  Irish  penny,  account  of,  169. 
EfPeman    lake,  Co.  Clare,  dwelling  in, 

336 ;    loghouse  in,    338 ;    appearance 

after  drainage,  ib. 
Egan,  John,  M.F.,  his  residence,  491. 


Elcock  9.  Eari  of  Fingall,  Ac  (eTiela), 
206 ;  Charles,  on  i£d  Doonfeeny  aam, 
764. 

Eigrad,  616. 

Enniskillen,  presentation  by,  499;  town 
mace  of,  501. 

Eochaidh,  his  cairn,  one  of  the  wooden 
of  Ireland,  removed  to  build  a  fishing 
pier,  477;  Mac  Ere,  king  of  the  Fir- 
bolgs,  479 ;  EoUathar,  king  of  Ireland, 
his  death,  480 ;  buried  at  New  Gnuage, 

Eogan,  Poets  of  the  Isle  of,  223. 
Ephe^us,  Christian  graves  at,  devribed, 

106. 
Erne,  Lough,  traditions  concerning  the 

swans  on,  372. 
Er-orbha  <=  '<Buadhri,  son  of  P^rtfaokB,** 

469. 
Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Grest 

Britain,  quoted.  111,  122,  320. 
Ex  agellias,  interpretation  of,  102. 
Exeter  Cathedral,  bella  in,  459. 

Fal,  land  of,  216. 

Family  Reader,  quoted,  371. 

Farinne,  descendants  of,  473. 

Farren,    Miss,    afterwards   ConsHim  v& 

Derby,   portrait  in    ivory  of,  by  fi. 

Bone,   6 ;    do.  in   South  Kena^ftm, 

ib.  n. ;  parentage  of,  7. 
Feber,  St.,  legend  concerning,  510. 
Felire  of  Aengus,  46. 
Feraun  =  **  Slainge,  son  of  PaztbdoD," 

469. 
Feraus,  Ignatius,  his  token,  209. 
Fergusson,  J.,  Rude  Stone  MonnsKflli, 

quoted,  268 ;    Sir  Samuel,    resolidiBi 

concerning,  79 ;  quoted,  185,  383,  540, 

763. 
Ferns,  battle  at,  406. 
Ferns,  heads  of  the  dead  found  lettiiig 

on,  106. 
Fervagh,  a  place   abounding  in  tods, 

26. 
Fiachra,  account  of  his  death,  751. 
Firbolg    chieftains,    their    names,  469; 

colony  and  legendary  origin  of,  479; 

why  so  called,  ib.;  Kings  of,  476  «•; 

receive  lands,  477  ;  conquest  by,  21». 
Firdomnan  =  miners,  475 ;  trade  with  the 

merchants  of  Carthage,  ib. 
Finias,  his  spear,  479. 
Fibula,  gold,  found  near  Downpatrick,  6. 
Fiddown  parish,  Co.  Kilkenny,  eineiary 

urn  found  at,  65. . 
Fir  Gaeilleon,  why  so  called,  476. 
FitzGerald,   Maurice,  his  inscriptian  at 

Buttevant  Abbey,  11 ;    senealogj  of* 

ib.,  12;  Mr.  E.,  on  the  Tough^  Og- 
ham, quoted,   370;     aisle    in    Cloyne 

Cathedral,  273. 
Fish,  Moslem  superstitions  about,  372. 
Flagon,  0' Donovan's,  444. 
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Flints,  rude,  distribution  of,  109;  sites 
selected  for  factories  of,  110 ;  collectioii 
of.  111  fi. ;  paper  on,  112;  flakes, 
cbAracters  of,  114;  classification  of, 
116 ;  how  produced,  ib. ;  associated 
"with  the  remains  of  extinct  animals, 
117  ;  used  for  circumcision,  118;  de- 
position in  ancient  graves,  119 ;  arrow 
heads  of,  126 ;  celts,  126 ;  nothing  to 
determine  the  age  of,  129;  other  de- 
tached stations,  140 ;  found  in  the  fords 
of  the  Bann,  141 ;  tabulated  Tiew  of 
distribution  in  Antrim  and  Down,  142. 

Vodhla,  teiritory  of,  215. 

Fomori,  foreign  tribes,  217. 

Fomorians,  or  aborigines,  466;  gave  battle 
to  ParthoUm,  468;  defeated  by  Nemidh, 
469. 

Foitnum,  Mr.  C.  D.  E.,  on  a  bovine 
mask,  666. 

Fothadh-na-Ganoine,  award  of,  393,  408. 

F.  Airgtheoh,  account  of  his  death  and 
burial,  761. 

Four  Masters,  quoted,  24,  29,  43,  211  n., 
892,  394,  396,  399  bU,  400,  619,  761. 

French,  vitrified  forts,  examination  of, 
760. 

Gabhra,  battle  of,  761. 

Gaedhill  with  the  Gaill,  war  of,  quoted, 

170,  176,  176,  181. 
Oaei,  a  short  javelin,  476. 
Galgor,  or  Oal^,  614. 
Galway,  St.  Nicholas's  Church,  bells  at, 

described,  469;  arms  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Goldsmiths  of,  748. 
Gam,  servant  of  Eremon,  hence  Slieve- 

Gamh,  369. 
G«nnadiu8,  Quoted,  466. 
G>eraldines  oi  Desmond,  211,  411;  descent 

of,   223,   226;    historv  of,  226,  236; 

pedigree  of,  717;    of  Leinster,  419; 

''the  man  of  Belan  heie,"  421;  of 

Dun  Nabhair,  ib. ;  Brian,  son  of  Eich- 

ard,  423. 
Grerald,  Sir  £.  Fitz,  inquis.  concerning 

his  will,  269,  273. 
Gilbert,  History  of  Dublin,  quoted,  483. 
Gildas,  quoted,  610. 
GUI,  Lough,  69. 
Gillespie,  Mr.  W.  J.,  732. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  quoted,  24, 368, 640. 
Glanmire,  bronze  medal  found  near,  169. 
Glengeen,  Go.  Tyrone,  giant's  grave  at, 

268. 
Glenny,  J.,  possessor  of  Carolan's' skull, 

306. 
GobanSaor,  291. 
Goble,  R..  a  Cork  goldsmith,  464. 
Oolden*s  freehold,  486. 
Goodman,  Rev.  J.,  20,  212. 
Good  Woman's  Son,  tomb  of,  10. 
Gormon,  Finn  Mac,  compiler  of  the  Book 

of  Leinster,  750, 


Goronwy,  grave  of,  472. 

Grainger,  Rev.  Canon,  quoted,  131. 

Grallon,  604. 

(jraves,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  quoted, 
30,  760 ;  on  the  Swastica,  379. 

Graves,  Rev.  J.,  quoted,  63  m.,  204,  891, 
407,  641 ;  communication  to,  166,  344 
n. ;  on  a  tumulus  at  Kells,  206,  237  »., 
284 ;  on  seal  of  Mullingar,  344 ;  i>or- 
tion  of  a  shrine  presented  by,  389 ; 
History  of  St.  Canice,  quoted,  237,  391, 
393,  407  ;  defines  the  word  "  family," 
393;  on  a  bronze  bovine  mask,  666; 
crucifix  and  beads  of  silver  exhibited 
by,  731 ;  on  Hibemo-Danish  coins,  732, 
747;  on  a  copper  coin  found  in  a 
pitcher,  748. 

Grave,  stone-lined,  cemeteries  found  in, 
106,  106,  120. 

Gray,  W.,  on  distribution  of  flints  in 
North  of  Ireland,  109. 

Greenurell,  Canon,  quoted,  639. 

Greenville,  Co.  Galway,  a  cave  at,  637. 

Greig  Midhonagh  =  Mygdonia,  467. 

Grey  Abbey,  146. 

Grianan,  meaning  of,  240  fi. 

Grifiin,  Gerald,  quoted,  384. 

Grose,  drawing  leg,  342. 

Gulotics,  history  of,  613. 

Gwendaff,  Henry,  621. 

Hackett,  William,  quoted,  37  U 

Hamilton,  Gustavus,  Governor  of  Ath- 
lone,  168. 

Hammers,  stone,  found  in  fiint  factories, 
120  ;  nature  of,  121 ;  where  found,  ib, 

Hardiman,  Irish  Minstrelsy,  quoted,  304; 
History  of  Galway,  quoted,  749. 

Hardman,  E.  T.,  on  megalithic  structure 
near  Sligo,  67. 

Harris,  description  of  Down,  quoted,  148; 

Life  of  King  William  III.,  quoted,  767. 

Hartrick,  Rev.  £.  J.,  Paper  on  Conor, 
80. 

Hayman,  Rev.  S.  Canon,  Observations  on 
a  Crannog  at  Ardmore,  164,  166 ;  ex- 
hibits a  drawing  by  Grose,  342 ;  on  a 
seal  of  the  Dean  of  Ross,  ib, ;  presenta- 
tion b^,  443 ;  curious  stone  i^lic,  ib. ; 
Geraldines  of  Desmond,  411;  fiag  ex- 
hibited by,  263. 

Herbert,  Hon.  Algernon,  quoted,  368. 

Hermathena,  quoted,  760. 

Hewson,  G.  1.,  Irish  penny  of  Edward 
IV.,  169;  on  Dunlicky  Castle,  266; 
photograph  of  a  processional  cross  ex- 
hibited by,  600  ;  account  of,  611. 

Hibemia  Dominicana,  quoted,  446. 

Hibemo-Danish  coins,  find  of,  732. 

Hibemo-Romanesque  church,  ornament 
on,  648. 

Hickson,  Miss,  quoted,  12 ;  notes  on 
Castle  Ishen,  66;  do.  on  Kerry  topo- 
graphy, 161,  349,  671. 
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Hill,  Mr.  A.,  private  sketch-book  exhi- 
bited by,  348. 
Historia  Britonum,  quoted,  368. 
Hogan,  Mr.  J.,  on  ecclesiastical  military 

warfare,  390 ;  on  the  early  birth  of  St. 

Ciaran,  41. 
Holy  Cross,  10. 
Holywood,  remarks  on  by  Dean  BeeyeB, 

.81. 
Holster-cloth  described,  348. 
Howchin,  Eey.  W.,  quoted,  140  ». 
Huar,  or  Nore,  river,  43. 
Hudson,  Sergeant,  medal  conferred  on,  7. 
Hull,  Professor,  quoted,  131. 
Human  figure,  hardly  ever  expressed  on 

primitive  Irish  carvings,  197. 
Hume,  Rev.  A.,  quoted,  133  it. 
Hurly,  £ev.  P.,  exhibits  a  monstrance, 

444. 
Huscared,  Robert,  or  Scared,  749. 
Huts  within  a  ci-anuog,  examined,  325 ; 

construction  of,  328. 

Iberians,  their  representations,  461. 

Iltutus,  St.,  619. 

Iltyd,  St.,  616,  620. 

Inbhir  Slainghe,  now  "Wexford  Haven, 
476. 

Inch,  Abbey  of,  145. 

Inis  Cathaig  (Scattery  I.),  flag  with  in- 
scription at,  30  ;  Mac  Dara,  church  on, 
69  ;  Ceithleun  e  "  Inniskillen,''  why  so 
called,  480;  Inishannon  chalice,  462; 
Badlibhann,  260. 

Interment,  ancient  Irish  form  of,  106.  ^ 

lona,  influence  of  on  Scotch  and  English 
modes  of  burial,  107. 

Ireland,  man's  antiquity,  discoveries  on, 
131 ;  north  of  Ireland,  sand  dunes  in, 
134;  P^an  priesthood  of,  463;  early 
legend  of  its  discovery,  466. 

Irish  money  of  necessity,  36  ;  stone  carv- 
ings, 92;  melodies,  preservation  of, 
312;  harpists,  last  of,  313;  church 
bells,  466. 

Ishen  Castle,  notices  of^  12,  56. 

Ivy,  destruction  to  ancient  masonry,  290. 

Jackson,  Rev.  Daniel,  483,  486. 

Jade  celt,  found  in  Go.  Antrim,  316 ;  de- 
scribed, 319  ;  manufacture  of,  320  ; 
notes  on,  by  G.  H.  Einahan,  323  n. 

Jersey  Island,  gospel  preached  in,  628. 

Jestyn  ap  Geraint,  616. 

Joceiein,  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  quoted, 
173  ». 

Joyce,  Dr.,  Names  of  Irish  Places,  quoted, 
26,  162  M.,  187,  188,  303,  344,  384, 
682. 

Keating,  Dr.  G.,  quoted,  46,  447  m.,  463, 

464,  469,  470,  478. 
KeUer,  Dr.  F.,  quoted,  377. 
Kensington,  South,  Museum,  453. 


Kent,  Richard,  446. 

Kentinghem,  St.,  life  of,  quoted,  611. 

Kerry  topography,  by  Miss  Hickaon,  161; 
pedigree  of  the  knights  of,  745. 

Key,  old,  found  in  Maudlin-st.,  Kilkenny, 
63. 

Kiamcroas,  now  Furzy  Park,  491. 

Kilcoo,  description  of,  24 ;  cemetery  at, 
26 ;  destruction  of  ancient  inscribed 
stones  at,  ib. ;  description  of  inscribed 
stones  at,  27,  33;  singular  monumait 
at,  33. 

Kilcreen,  sculptures  found  at,  747. 

Kilcully,  near  Cork,  bronse  oelt  and  itani 
hammer  found  at,  6. 

Kildare,  Earl  of,  genealogy  of,  427. 

Kilfountain,  Co.  Kerry,  stone  at,  764. 

Kilkenny,  inquisition  at,  1667, 241 ;  order 
of  assembly  for  salt  for  thie  militia  of 
Dublin,  1690,  ib. ;  for  candles  for  Tyr- 
connell  and  French  general  after  the 
Boyne,  ib, ;  ringer  of  Tholsel  and  oomt 
bells  appointed,  1762,  242 ;  descriptian 
of  Tholsel  by  M.  Mottray  in  1730, 24S; 
Mansion  House,  ib,  n.;  market  ctob, 
244  If. ;  Tholsel  clock,  celebrs&oD  ai 
Mass  i-egulated  by,  246 ;  patt-knse, 
248  ft. ;  bells  remaining  at,  466. 

Killaloe,  stone-roofed  ohuztch  at,  de- 
scribed, 67. 

Killaspugbrone  =  the  Churcli  of  Bishop 
Brone,  374. 

Killeavy,  Co.  Armagh,  megalithie  atmc- 
tures  at,  described,  303. 

Killeen,  described,  190. 

KiUibeg,  Co.  Fermanagh,  giants'  gnves 
at^  ib, 

Kflhcamey  =  Church  of  the  wood,  tumn- 
lus  at,  189 ;  sixe  and  formation  of,  190; 
urn  found  at,  191 ;  stone  implemenb, 
&o.,  192,  193 ;  chamber  described,  195. 

Killucan,  token  struck  at,  209,  253. 

Kinahan,  Mr.  G.  H.,  on  an  um  found  ia 
a  tuiam,  744,  766. 

Kibiamaddo  =  **  Wood  of  the  dog,"  ens- 
nog  at,  327 ;  objects  found  at,  ^ 
scnbed,  332,  334. 

Kineigh,  round  tower  of,  danger  to,  inm 
ivy,  14 ;  description  and  measureiMBts 
of,  16-24 ;  notice  of,  in  Annals  of  Four 
Masters,  19;  Smith's  description  of,  ib.i 
state  of  in  1700,  ib. ;  churchyard,  foot- 
prints in  natiiral  rock,  ib. ;  leigeBd 
about,  ib. ;  erection  of,  20  ;  plundtred, 
ib. ;  churchyard,  strange  costom  at 
burials,  22 ;  old  church,  description  of, 
ib. ;  traditions  about,  23. 

Kingston,  Baroness,  tomb  of,  at  Bdgown, 
16. 

Knockninny,  cave  at,  described,  639. 

Knock-na-rea,  cairn  on,  69,  66. 

Knocktinell  or  Greencastle,  104. 

Kormlod  s  Gormlaith,  wife  of  Brian, 
174  n. 
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Lalor,  M.  W.,  446. 

Laudaff,  Libftr,  quoted,  614,  623. 

Langiiahe,  Richifrd,  on  Iriiah  dmrch  bells, 
466. 

Lanigan,  Dr.,  quoted,  42. 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  his  ancient  arms 
accounted  for,  361. 

Leabhar  Breao,  quoted,  473. 

Leabhar  Gabbala,  Book  of  Conquests, 
quoted,  466. 

Leabbar  na  b-XJidbii,  642 ;  compiled  at 
Clonmacnoise,  t6.,  761. 

Lecan,  Book  of,  46,  48,  383,  463 ;  Yel- 
low Book  of,  473. 

Lecbtan  Brogba,  438 ;  Baile  an  Gbardha, 

Ledwicb,  quoted,  236  n.,  241. 

Leinster,  Book  of,  by  wbom  compiled,  760, 

Leland,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  quoted,  483. 

Leniban,  Mr.  M.,  Gold  ornaments  exbi- 
bited  by,  263. 

Lieonaire,  account  of,  630. 

Lett,  Rev.  W.  H.,  303. 

Lettered  Cave,  372. 

Lewis,  Top.  Die,  quoted,  493. 

Lia  Fail  =  Stone  of  destiny,  brougbt  from 
Falias  by  tbe  Tuatha  de  Danaan,  479. 

Liber  Primus  Eilkenniie,  quoted,  237. 

Lilly,   Cbarles,  Architect  of  Doun,  92,  i 
94. 

Limerick  Cathedral,  W.  Purdue's  tomb- 
stone at,  469  ,*  Bishop  of,  quoted,  640. 

Lios-na-dtri-geladh  =  **  Fort  of  three  cir- 
cular ramparts,"  361. 

Lislaughtin  Abbey,  362. 

Lis  Mor  Michuda,  anchorite  of,  411,  412. 

Lismore,  Book  of,  quoted,  760,  761. 

Lisnadreeglee,  view  from,  362. 

Liznaw,  Baron  of,  368 ;  Court  described, 
360  ;  Knights  of  St.  John  near,  360  n. 

Lobineau,  Yies  des  Saintes,  quoted,  620, 
621,  626. 

Looa  Patriciana,  quoted,  41,  42,  617. 

Loch  Ce,  Annals  of,  quoted,  179. 

Lodge  Peerage  (Arohdall),  quoted,  166. 

Londonderry,  tOKen  struck  at,  209. 

Loeghaire,  Isle  of,  217. 

Loughavilly  =  **  Lake  of  the  ancient 
tree^"  mound  at,  332. 

Loughnacloyduff,  carvings  on  the  wall  of 
cavern  at,  381. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  quoted,  298. 

Lubh-ghork,  an  herb  plot,  682. 

Lugaidh  Lamfadha,  his  sword,  479 ;  Kee- 
naghan,  **  the  herb  garden  of  the  mossy 
land." 

Luggacurren,  kists  containing  human  re- 
mains found  at,  446. 

Macgillapatrick's  Castle,  241. 

Macray,   Bev.    W.    D.,    communication 

from,  10. 
MacEladach,  Cormac,  Bishop  of  Saighir, 

author  of  St.  Ciaran's  Life,  431 


MacDwaine,  Rev.  Canon,  on  a  jade  celt 

found  in  Co.  Antrim,  316. 
MacLeod,  clan,  thoir  ancestor,  473. 
Madden,  MSS.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

quoted,  362. 
Mael  Cluchi,  inscription  on  his   tomb* 

stone,  27. 
Maelduithe,  son  of  Concbobar,  29. 
Mael  Domhnan  =  the  whirlpool  of  Dom- 

nann,  476. 
Maelmuiri  MacCeilaohair,  compiler  of  the 

Leabhar  na  h-Uidhii.  642. 
Maenwyn,  Latinized  Magonius,  472. 
Magh-an-Ratha,  the  lord  of,  440. 
Maghgnilidhe,  now  Magolin,  battle  at,  21, 

22. 
Magheraghaurush,  or  *'the  Deerpark,"  69. 
Magh-n-Elta  =  **  Plain  of  the  flocks," 

173  «. 
Magh  Fea,  baiony  of  Ravillig,  Co.  Car- 
low,  468. 
Magh  Itha,  on  River  Finn,  Co.  Donegal, 

468. 
Maghmicruimhe  =  **  The  plain  of    the 

counting  of  the  hogs,"  447. 
Magloire,  St.,  623,  626,  628. 
Mahood,  Dr.,  exhibits  a  Chinese  quern, 

600. 
Mail,  Northern,  stopped  by  the  insur- 
gents, 483. 
Malby,  Captain,  417  ;  Sir  Nicholas  Wal- 

singham,  366. 
Malo,  St., 
Mayler,  Samuel,  Mayor  of  Cork,  1776 ; 

his  holster-cloth,  348. 
McCarthy,  pedigree  of,  733. 
M'Cormack,  Mr.  J.,  on  graves  near  Dun- 

dalk,  447. 
M'Dermot,  Carolan's  friend,  304. 
M'Gillapadraig,    Donald    Roe,    king    of 

Ossory,  407. 
Mananan,  son  of  Lir,  472. 
Mant,  Bishop,  quoted,  93 ;  MS.  of,  ib, 
Manaim,  four  persons  of  the  name,  472. 
Malahide,  Lord  Talbot  de,  private  cabinet 

of,  326. 
Markings,  archaic,  difficult  to  classify, 

646. 
Markree,  collection,  669. 
Martin,  St.,  of  Tours,  620 ;  Dr.  Martin 

presents  an  ancient  Irish  bell. 
Martyrology  of  Donegal,  quoted,  62,  616, 

617. 
Maskelvne,  Professor,  quoted,  318. 
Max  MiiUer,  Professor,  quoted,  317- 
Meilloc  ap  Caw,  616. 
Mel-Brandan-Ui-Ronan,  Bishop  of  Kerry, 

1161,  361. 
Milan,  Codex,  quoted,  28. 
Milesian  race,  480,  481 ;  chieftains,  their 

names,  469. 
Miracles,  The,  a  place  so  called,  331 ;  oak 

paddle  found  at,  332. 
Mithras,  meaning  of,  378. 
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Mcntura,  seooiid  battle  of,  476  n.,  479. 
Mona,  why  Anglesey  is  bo  called^  471 ; 

chief  seat  of  the  dniids,  ib, 
Monasticon      Hibemicum      (Archdall), 

quoted,  38,  69,  145. 
Mongnacoll,  meinilithic  structure  at,  253. 
Montgomery  MsS.,  quoted,  148. 
Monstrance  at  Dominican  Friary,  Cork, 

445. 
Morris,  Captain,  of  Lieutenant  Wynyard's 

regiment,  343. 
Montioghroe,  dallans  at,  544. 
Monuments,  stone  circles,  mounds,  and 

arguments  from,  478. 
Mottray,  Monsieur,  see  Kilkenny  TholseL 
Mould  exhibited  for  casting  buttons,  65. 
MSS.,  Irish,  exhibited,  82. 
Muff,  Co.  Derry,  remarkable  pillar-stone 

at,  562. 
Muilean-cean  =  red  hill,  344  ». 
Muinter-Colum-Cille  =  **  the  family  of 

Colum-Cille,**  394;   M.  Phadruig  na 

patter  =  *'  the  family  of  Patrick  of  the 

prayers,"  394,  402. 
MulUngar,  ancient  seal  of,  described,  343. 
Mumha,  plain  of,  221. 
Munster,  map  of,  in  Becord  Office,  Lon- 
don, 167. 
Murreregan,  meaning  of,  586  n. 

Neagh,  Lough,  worked  flints  on  shore  of, 

111. 
Neal  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  50. 
Neanderthal,  skull,  562. 
Neligan,  Judge,  judgment  on  Dowth  eric- 

tion,  205. 
Nemidh,  settled  finally  in  the  Great  Is- 
land,  Cork  Haven,  470 ;  called  Ard 

Nemidh,  id. ;  died  there  by  a  plague, 

ib, 
Nemidhians,  colony,  whence  they  came, 

469. 
Nennius,  368,  648. 
Nesbitt,  Mr.  A.,  on  origin  of  glass  beads, 

592. 
Ness,  no  one  buried  in  a  wooden  coffin, 

106. 
Newgrange,  sculptured  lintel  at,  381. 
Newtownards,  Priory  of,  145. 
Niala  Saga,  Norse  account  of  the  battle  of 

Clontaxf,  174,  177 ;  position  of  royal 

standard  at,  180. 
Ninian,  St.,  Picts  converted  by,  611. 
Norbury,  Lord,  242. 
Northmen,  places  plundered  by,  545. 
Norreys,  Sir  Thomas,  161. 
Nuadhat  of  the  silver  hand,  479. 
Nuinnsenacht,  race  of,  438. 

Oak  logs  in  boulder  drift,  Belfast,  307, 

308. 
Oar,  silver,  of  Castletown  and  Castleha- 

ven,  described,  265. 
0'Clery*s  Book  of  Pedigrees,  211,  215. 


O'Curry,  Professor,  quoted,  42,  43,  ISi, 

240  ».,  392  ».,  471. 
0' Donovan,   Dr.,   quoted,  46,    48,  3^. 

396,  403,  408,  462. 
Of  Lissard,  the  dadagh,  448 ;  tiie  shield, 

444  ;  the  tankard,  452. 
Ogham  stone,  found  near  the  mina  of  St 

John's,  Youghal,  8,  38, 450;  in  RXA-, 

40  M. ;  inscription,  450 ;   swaetica  on, 

879 ;  writing,  480 ;  ogham  stone,  Co. 

Tyrone,  782;  Craobh,  meaning  of,  750 ; 

0.  Beithluisnin,  notes  on,  ii. ;  exam- 
ples of  on  bone,  amber,  gold,  sQver, 

lead,  752;  on  leaden  inkatand  gtren, 

ib. 
Oghma  Orian  Eigee  =  *'  sage  of  the  son," 

480. 
O'Oorman,  T.,  on  the  site  of  the  battle  d 

Clontaif,  169. 
Ogygia,  quoted,  52,  469,  476,  479. 
*<  O'Hara  Family,"  mural  alab  to  anther 

of,  251. 
O'Hanlon,  Bev.  J.,  quoted,  376. 
O'Haverty,  History  of  Ireland,  quoted^ 

477. 
O'Heerin,  topographical  poem  of,  quolad^ 

166. 
Oilill  Olum,  475. 
O'Laverty,  Bev.  J.,  on  dioceses  of  Bova 

and  Connor,  103. 
Older  Annals  explained,  396. 
Olden,  Bev.  T.,  quoted,  101  n. 
0*Leary,  Mr.  D.  A.,  notes  on  an  inscrip- 
tion at  Buttevant  Abbey,  11. 
Ollamh  Fodhia,  supposed  tomb  of,  383. 
Opus  Hibemicum,  92,  557;   origin  o^ 

197. 
O'Beilly,  Irish  Dictionary,  quoted,  394. 
Original  documents  relating  to  Co.  Co^ 

268. 
Ormonde,  Earl  of,  will,  238 ;  poor-hosae* 

ib. ;  taken  down,  ib. ;  situation  of,2-3S; 

Duke  of,  bell  cast  for,  466  ;  inacriptni 

on,  ib. 
0*Bourke,  Prince  of  Breffni,  59 ;  iicb- 

deacon,  quoted,  369. 
Ossian,  pedigree  of,  313 ;    place  of  Ids 

burial,  314. 
Ossianic  Society,  52 ;  literature,  p^er  on, 

313. 
Oetmanstown,  or  Ath  Cliath,  177. 
Oudoceus,  St.,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  aooooat 

of,  629,  630. 
Ovid,  quoted,  107. 

Palatinate,  commission  for  taking  survey 
of,  353 ;  Beport  of,  354. 

Palladius,  first  Bishop  of  the  Scots,  47S. 

Palmer,  Mrs.,  on  Irisii  Baths,  210. 

Parrv,  Bey,  Bishop,  459. 

Partholon,  emigrants  with,  466;  his  ar- 
rival, t^. ;  his  course  traced,  ib.,  468  ; 
wherein  settled,  ib. ;  cut  off  by  a  plague, 
ib. 
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Paschal  fire,  perpetually  bunung  in  the 
monastery  ca  Saighir,  61. 

Patrick,  St,  passage  in  the  Confession  of, 
99;  destruction  of  pillar-stones  by, 
766. 

Pebble,  a  white  one  placed  in  stone-lined 
graves,  107 ;  Apocaljpee  quoted  in  il- 
lustration of,  ib ;  Ovid,  do.,  ib, 

Peirio  ap  Caw,  616. 

Pelasgi,  the  representation,  461. 

Petrie,  Dr.,  quoted,  67,  97,  480. 

Peulan,  or  Paul  Hen,  616. 

Phillip^,  Sir  T.,  catalogue  of  his  library 
described,  9. 

Pien,  Nicholas  Mac  Shane,  inquisition 
about,  367. 

Pigeon-hole,  near  Cong,  867. 

Pifiar-stones,  106. 

Pin,  ancient  bronze,  exhibited,  66. 

Pine  forest,  under  a  lake,  337. 

Pinkerton,  quoted,  462. 

Plait,  a  Danish  wanior,  176. 

Poppintree,  or  St.  Papan's  Tree, -492. 

Port  Lairge  =  Waterford,  413. 

Portnish,  sand  dunes  along  coast  of,  136. 

Poultarriff,  described,  367. 

Prints,  old,  exhibited,  8. 

Prydan  Moel,  471,  479. 

Ptolemy,  quoted,  476. 

Purdue,  Rogerus,  bell-founder,  469. 

Puy  de  Gandy,  construction  of  forts  at,  767. 

Quilca,  letter  from  Dean  Swift,  dated 
from,  263. 

Rath  in  Kerry,  a  weU  in,  369. 

Rath  na  Saor,  race  of,  436. 

Rath  Gaela  =  Rathkeale,  229;  abbey  of, 

86. 
Raymond,  Mr.,  on  restoration  of  Brigown, 

14  ;  R.  de  la  Gros,  race  of,  429. 
Reade,  Rey.  G.  H.,  on  a  tomb  at  Holy 

Gross,  10. 
Rearden,  Mr.  J.  T.,  a  stone  axe  exhibited 

by,  342. 
Reeves,  Dean,  quoted,  107,  146,  641. 
Re^l  visitation,  quoted,  22. 
Reuquie  Aquitamcae,  quoted,  117. 
Road  paved  in  Roman  fashion,  69 ;  an- 
cient Irish,  374. 
Rock  markings  found  in  north-west  of 

Ireland,  638  ;  elucidation  of,  641. 
Rolleston,  Professor  G.,  quoted,  318. 
Rocque's  map  of  Kilkenny,  1767,  quoted, 

239,  243. 
Roscommon,  Co.,  hoard  of  bronze  articles 

found  in,  266. 
Round  tower  at    Cork,  origin  of,  640, 

446 ;  do.  at  Kinneigh,  16. 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  catalogue,  quoted, 

108,  160,  211,  382,  633. 
Ruadhri,  his  dominion,  476,  476. 
Rylands,  J.  P.,  pedigree  of  the  family  of, 

662. 


Ryryd,  son  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  prince  of 
North  Wales,  builds  Saatry  Church, 
12th  century,  493. 

Sabina  =  <<  goodness,"  21. 

Saddle,  forepart  of  an  ancient  Irish,  346 . 

Saighir  Ciaran,  46. 

Salomon,  or  SeLgv,  603. 

Samson  ap  Caw,  616  ;  St.,  Bishop  of  Dol, 
620,  623 ;  his  chief  disciples,  626  ;  his 
remains,  with  others,  translated  to  Paris, 
ib. 

Santry,  Antiquarian  notes  on,  482 ;  list 
of  ecclesiastics  of,  494-98. 

Saul  graveyard,  stone-lined  graves  at,  107. 

Saws,  flint,  123 ;  found  in  Idstvaens  in 
Antrim,  with  broken  urns,  &c.,  124. 

Sand  dunes,  flakes  found  in,  124 ;  borers, 
do.,  126;  rudely  worked  flints,  do., 
1 32 ;  why  selected  for  camping  grounds, 
ib. ;  nature  of  articles  found  there, 
133;  vegetation  on,  ib.;  evidences  of 
human  occupation,  t^.,  134 ;  geogra- 
phical distribution  of,  ib. ;  sepulchral 
monuments  found  in,  136. 

Sjeden  Heri,  a  Swede,  visit  to  Belfast, 
312 ;  familiar  with  Bunting's  collection 
of  airs,  ib. 

Schlieman,  Dr.,  researches  of,  319  ; 
quoted,  377,  636. 

Sctavonic  populations,  progress  of,  461. 

Scotica  gens,  so  called  by  St.  Jerome,  466. 

Scotland,  ogham  stones  found  in,  461 ; 
Society  ox  Antiquaries  of,  quoted,  328. 

Scott's  Life  of  Swift,  quoted,  483. 

Scrapers,  flint,  geographical  distribution 
of,  122 ;  different  forms  of,  ib. ;  have 
tiie  bulb  of  percussion,  123;  where  best 
examples  have  been  found,  ib. 

Senchas-na-Relig,  or  History  of  Ceme- 
teries of  Pagan  Ireland,  642. 

Sengann,  his  dominion,  476. 

Sepulchral  tumuli,  churches  built  in  vi- 
cinity of,  103. 

Shamrock,  the,  quoted,  12. 

Shearman,  Rev.  J.  F.,  quoted,  41,  61, 
237  n.,  406, 409 ;  on  the  Celtic  races  of 
Great  and  Lesser  Britain,  460. 

Sheelanagigg,  described,  283. 

Sepulchral  urns,  cross  on,  786;  Irish, 
peculiarities  of,  ib. 

Sheridan,  Dr.,  country  house  of,  263. 

Shield,  0' Donovan's,  described,  443. 

Ship,  symbol  of,  766. 

Shirley,  £.  P.,  transcript  of  a  rare  tract 
in  his  library,  273-76. 

Sigilla  Ecdes.  Hibemiie  (Caulfleld), 
quoted,  166. 

Skene,  Mr.,  quoted,  462. 

Skerrett,  Father  Mark,  749. 

Slainghe,  extent  of  his  possessions,  476. 

Slaney,  river,  why  so  called,  476. 

Slattinagh  =  "a  place  abounding  in  rods,*' 
25. 
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Slieyenacalliagli  find,  described,  197. 
Slaibb-na-CaiUiglie,  markings  in  geome- 
trical figures  at,  550. 
Sligo,  megalithic  structures  near,  67,  365. 
Smith,  Dr.  A.,  quoted,  36 ;  Mr.  W.  G., 
observations   on  Mr.   Young's  paper, 
460. 

Smythe,  Lieut. -(ren.,  addi-ess,  83;  of 
Rathcoursey,  Co.  Cork,  grant  of  arms 
to  family,  444. 

Bolar,  a,  explanation  of,  240. 

Spring,  Captain  T.,  366  ,*  bis  descent, 
366. 

St.  Appoline,  Guernsey,  cross  found  at, 
168. 

St.  Barry,  or  Barre,  of  Cork,  361,  445. 

St.  Bartholomew,  23 ;  well  at  Piltown, 
described,  370. 

St.  Bernard  of  Claarvanx,  quoted,  96. 

St.  Canice,  Cathedral,  sculpture  h^m,  82; 
anchorite  cell  at,  203 ;  bells  of,  469. 

St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir,  pre-Patrician  mis- 
sion vindicated,  41 ;  legend  concerning, 
43,  44 ;  meets  St.  Patrick,  ib. ;  pedigree 
of,  47,  48 ;  maternal  genealogy  of,  49  ; 
birth,  60. 

St.  Columba,  Priory  of  (Co.  Down),  145 ; 
burned,  146;  tower  added  by  Lord 
Montgomery,  152. 

St.  Flannan,  67. 

St.  Kevin's  bed  at  Glendalough,  34. 

St.  Laserian  of  Leighlin,  391. 

St.  Lasser's  cell,  328,  329. 

St.  Mac  Dara,  church  of,  68. 

St.  Mary,  church  of,  Toughal,  cross 
found  at,  157. 

St.  Mocolmock  of  Kinneigh,  19. 

St.  Patrick  visits  St.  Ciaran  at  Saighir, 
60;  directions  to,  44;  his  Confessio 
quoted,  480  n. 

St.  Teilo,  624. 

St.  Werburgh's  and  Down  Abbey  com- 
pared, 91. 

Spenser  quoted,  444. 

Staff,  Irish  ecclesiastical,  82.  . 

Stennis  in  Orkney,  66. 

Stokes,  Miss,  quoted,  27,  30,  641. 

Stonehenge,  66. 

Stoneyford,  the  people  of,  438. 

Stowte,  Nicholas,  to  coin  copper  money  at 
Toughal,  36. 

Strongbow,  Earl,  tradition  of,  68. 

Suir,  battle  upon  Butlers  at,  229. 

Swastica,  symbol  on  inscribed  stone  at  St. 
Bridget's,  near  Cliffony,  176,  764 ;  else- 
where found,  377 ;  when  introduced 
into  Ireland,  378;  described,  379; 
meaning  of,  ib. 

Swift,  Dean,  original  letter  from,  exhi- 
bited, 264. 

Switzerland,  jade  celts  discovered  in,  321 ; 
lake  dwellings,  326. 

Synnot,  P.,  shop  inside  Tholsel  of  Kil- 
kenny, 241. 


Tabaim,  leader  of  the  Tuatha  de  DanaaiL 
479. 

Tailtin,  great  fair  of,  instituted,  480. 

TaUagfat  Hill,  pagan  interments  discovered 
at,  469. 

Tallaght,  Martyrology  of,  quoted,  617- 

Tara,  the  cursing  of,  403. 

Tawnydarrogh,  huge  dolmen  at,  544. 

Temporalities  (Church),  orders  of,  77- 

Tholsels,  three,  of  Kilkenny,  236,  590; 
meaning  of,  ib. ;  the  new,' 24 3 ;  cost  of 
erecting,  247 ;  entablature  on,  248. 

Tiberius,  Bishop,  91. 

Tighemach,  annals  of,  quoted,  462. 

Tynwald  Hill  in  Man,  mode  of  investi- 
ture on,  104  «. 

Tipperary,  Co.,  apparitions  seen  in  the 
air  at  Poins-town,  273. 

Tiptoft,  John,  beheaded,  229. 

Timanog,  the  Yulhalla  of  tlie  Pagan 
Irish,  194. 

Toam,  Co.  Cavan,  discoveries  at,  183;  in- 
scribed stone  at,  184-5. 

Tober  Brigid,  Co.  SHgo,  373. 

Tober,  Kieran,  366,  369. 

Tober  Monachan,  parish,  Bin^e,  S70. 

Tober  Patrick,  at  Kilcoo,  33. 

Todd,  Dr.,  quoted,  62,  391,  39S,  405. 

Tomars  Wood,  extent  of,  177  n. 

Tomaltagh  Og  Mac  Donogh,  Lord  of  Co- 
non,  Co.  Sligo,  750. 

Tor  Conaing,  stronghold  of  More,  470 ; 
his  descent,  t^. ;  attacked  by  the  Ne- 
midhians,  ib. 

Tooth,  mammoth's,  said  to  have  been 
found  near  Balruddar,  132. 

Toppid  Mountain,  great  cairn  on,  751; 
ogham  inscription  on,  ib. 

Torque  in  possession  of  Lord  A.  Butler, 
described,  7 ;  Clara  torque,  8 :  go9d 
torque  found  near  Dover  Castle,  ib. 

Tours,  Council  of,  620. 

Tralee,  manor  of,  described,  161 ;  Geral- 
dines  buried  at,  227,  229;  surveyed 
Desmond's  possessions  in  and  aroasfi, 
363;  inquisition  taken  at,  1641,  577. 

Tripartite  Life,  attributed  to  St.  Evan, 
42,  46. 

Tripoli,  convent  of  sacred  fish  near,  371. 

Trillick,  Co.  Tyrone,  bronze  celt  found 
at,  259. 

Trout,  miraculous,  in  a  well,  366;  en- 
chanted, do.,  367. 

Tuatha  de  Danand,  loss  of,  217;  ueeount 
of,  477. 

Tubbemataggart  =  **  the  priest's  weU,'" 
363. 

Tuatha  de  Danaan  invade  Erin,  476, 477; 
dwell  in  four  cities  of  Europe,  478; 
second  migration  of,  479. 

Tullaghan,  Co.  Sligo,  enchanted  well  at, 
368. 

Tumuli,  ancient  churches  built  n«ar,  103. 

Turkington,  Mr.,  757. 
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Tyrone,  flint  knife  and  bronie  celt  found 
at,  268. 

Uaran,  legend  conoeming  the  well  of,  45 ; 

BTnonymons  with  Hnar  a  Nore,  t^. 
Ui  t)rona  »  Idione,  408. 
Ulaidh=«'caim,"763. 
UlBter  Journal  of  Arohaeology  quoted, 

167, 171  #•.,  806. 
Ulster,  Annals  of,  quoted,  398,  400  bit, 

401^,402,  404  »M,  480. 
Usaher,   Mr.,  account  of  a  crannog  at 

Ardmore  Bay,  164;  quoted,  617. 
Uthyr  Pendragon,  608. 

Yaruna,  deity,  described,  882. 

Vedio  Hymns  quoted,  382. 

Vienoles,  Dean  of  Ossory,  his  death,  64. 

Yolunteen,  Royal  Irish,  medal  of,  7;  Co. 

Cork,  reviewed  by  Earl  of  Charlemont, 

263. 

Waddle,  Bev.  Dr.,  connexion  of  Ossian 
with  Ireland,  313;  places  mentioned 
by,  314 ;  geology  in  proof  of  HacPher- 
son's  fldeUty,  316. 

Wakeman,  W.  P.,  on  Eilcoo,  24 ;  White 
Island,  66,  276,  484  ;  on  a  bronze  pin, 
&o.,  97 ;  Handbook  ii  Irish  Antiquities 
(quoted,  106,  484 ;  Co.  Tyrone,  antiqui- 
ties found  in,  268 ;  on  crannogs,  324 ; 
Co.  Sligo,  antiquities  in,  366 ;  on  the 
swastica,  366,  877,  378,  600,  607 ;  on  a 
flint  knife,  &o.,  268 ;  on  a  pillar-stone, 
Co.  Mayo,  760. 

Wales,  Four  Ancient  Books  of,  quoted, 
470,  473,  610. 

Walker,  Hist.  Mem.  of  the  Irish  Bards, 
quoted,  306. 

Watters,  P.,  History  of  the  Corporation 
of  Kilkenny,  quoted,  239,  261. 

Ward,  Mr.  M.,  exhibits  an  ornamental 
band  from  the  ancient  church  of  Magh- 
era,  Co.  Derry,  606. 

Wedgwood  jug  with  inscription,  7. 

Well  changed  into  wine,  60 ;  veneration, 
366 ;  enchanted,  368,  369,  370. 


),  R.,  stone  mould  exhibited  by, 
842  ;  bronze  medal,  do.,  169. 

Whaley,  Abbey,  exoayations  at,  266, 266. 

White  Island,  ehuroh  on,  described,  67, 
276,  92 ;  knight  race  of,  436 ;  pedigree 
of,  640. 

Whitley,  N^  quoted,  140  m. 

Wild,  Sir  W.,  ouoted,  6,  607. 

Wilkinson,  Sir  H.,  his  monument,  498. 

William  III.,  grave  of  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, ib, 

Wilson,  M.,  Dublin  halfpenny  of,  exhi- 
bited, 66. 

Windele,  collection  of  oghams  at  BUun 
Castle,  38. 

Winn,  Colonel  P.,  his  monument  in  Santry 
Church,  487 ;  his  will,  t^. 

Winnington,  Lady,  her  window  in  Santry 
Church,  inscription  on,  490. 

Wood,  carved  vessel  of,  described,  98. 

Woods,  Mr.  C,  standard  of  Cork  Volun- 
teers exhibited  by,  348  ;  on  a  holster- 
cloth,  347  ;  on  Cork  town  wall,  636. 

Wright,  Mr.  Joseph,  Foraminif era  found 
by,  662. 

Wynyaid,  lieutenant,  his  tomb  in  Christ 
Church,  Cork,  343 ;  inscription  effaced 
by  executor  of  Captain  Monis,  ib. 

Tew  trees  in  Wales,  623. 

Yokes  of  timber  found  in  Cos.  Monaghan 
and  Fermanagh,  607-608. 

ToughaL  Library  of  Franciscan  firiais,  de- 
scribea,  9 ;  money  of  necessity  at,  de- 
scribed, 86;  shape  of,  36;  tomb  of 
Bishop  Bennett  in,  167;  flag  of  the 
Volunteers,  described,  263;  cross-legged 
effigy  in  the  Dominican  abbey  at,  342. 

York  Museum,  beads  in,  634  n. 

Young,  Mr.  R.,  on  oak  logs  in  boulder 
clay  drift,  307,  661 ;  observations  on, 
449-60;  notice  of  a  holy  well  at  Rhos- 
colyn,  602. 

Zealanders,  New,  habit  of  tattooing,  648. 
Zouch,  Captain,  413. 
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